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August 23, 1963. 


Hon. James E. Allen, Jr. 
Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Albany 1, New York 


Dear Dr. Allen: 


With this letter I am transmitting to you, on behalf of the Board of 
Education, the report on integration in the New York City Schools which 


you requested on June 14, 1963. 


The report will speak for itself, but I think you will recognize that 
it represents the most comprehensive effort to achieve maximum integra- 
tion, both on the basis of past performance and future commitments of any 
city school system in the country. We have planned carefully and thoroughly, 
using the best advice we could get, to move toward complete ethnic integra- 
tion to the limit permitted by feasibility and sound educational practice. 


I should like to invite your attention particularly to our new free 
choice transfer policy and to the various kinds of urgent attention which 
have been directed toward developing real instructional excellence in 
schools where de facto segregation still exists. 


Our plan represents all possible steps we have been able to devise, 
short of the compulsory interchange of Negro and white students between 
distant communities. 


We expect that other new ideas of merit may be presented, and we 
shall welcome them. In addition we plan to keep our timetable up to date 
and to add new programs as rapidly as they are adjudged feasible. Your own 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Calvin E. Gross 
CEG:al 
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PLAN FOR INTEGRATION 


In the years since the historic 1954 decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, and even earlier, the New York City Public Schools have pursued earnestly 
their commitment to the objective of racial integration in the schools. Much has 
been accomplished, Nevertheless our midsummer 1963 stocktaking makes it 
clear that much more has to be done, Our past programs and activities were 
appropriate for their time, but we now propose to embark on a new series of 
endeavors which we hope will hasten the day when our city is completely integrated 
and all of our children will enjoy equal educational opportunity. We believe that 
school integration is an important part of our pursuit of excellence for all 
children, 


We wish we were able now to provide not only the dates for each new step 
in our integration plan but also the date by which all our schools will have been 
desegregated. However, the complicated interrelationships of life in our City 
require that such a comprehensive program and timetable be developed jointly 
by all the many agencies whose activities affect integration. The Board of 
Education will take leadership in urging city-wide participation in the preparation 
of such a plan and timetable for integration. 


In the meantime, we shall move ahead with attacks on four major fronts: 


On the moral front the professional staff of the school system commits 
itself to pursue vigorously the unequivocal integration policy established 
by the Board of Education. We shall establish procedures to enlist 

a like commitment from civic and community groups in every part 

of the City. 


On the desegregation front we shall develop and apply programs 
which will achieve ethnic integration to the extent permitted by 
feasibility and sound educational practice. 


On the instructional front we shall move with imagination and energy 
to give every child the kind of education which is his birthright 
especially if he has been denied equal opportunity up until now. By 
raising children's aspirations and then establishing instructional 
programs to fulfill them we shall strive to provide a broad and 
thorough educational background for the new career and academic 
opportunities which will be opening to them. We shall work towards 
securing more college opportunities for Negro and Puerto Rican 
high school graduates. 


On the jobfront we shall strengthen our program to prepare students 
with more precision for the job opportunities which will be offered 
by New York City industry and commerce. We shall insist that all 
our graduates be dealt with justly. 
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PROGRAMS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION IN SEPTEMBER 1963 
OR SHORTLY AFTER 


A. Onthe Moral Front 


ee 


Strong new top-level administrative impetus for accelerated integra- 
tion. Continuous development of plans and updating of timetable. / 
Strengthened staff in Central Zoning and Human Relations units. 


Both units to maintain direct liaison with the Superintendent of Schools. 


Personal copies of the Board of Education's recently reaffirmed 


policy on integration to be distributed to every employee in the school 
system and made subject of conferenees and other appropriate follow- 


up activities. 


Strong enforcement of contract provisions against discrimination. 
All reasonable steps to bar contracts for construction, building 
repairs and maintenance, or purchase of textbooks, school supplies 
and equipment from concerns and unions that practice discrimina- 
tion in employment. 


Closer cooperation with the City Commission on Human Rights to 


promote integration goals. 


Human relations training for teachers and supervisors. To be 
offered this fall in each field superintendent's area using materials 
and teaching guides developed in cooperation with colleges and 
employing additional specialists as instructors of pre-service and 
in-service courses, conferences and seminars. 


Parent and community education. Human relations programs, work- 


shops and seminars in each field superintendent's area, particularly 
designed to advance integration goals. Information to communities 
about human relations programs in the schools. 


Extended use of group discussion techniques to promote integration. 
To promote identification, study and solution of integration problems 
through such techniques as those used by the Panel of Americans. 


B. Onthe Desegregation Front 


Ls 


Open Enrollment. As a transition from the present Open Enroll- 
ment Program to the Free-Choice Transfer Program (described 
below), upward adjustment to be made in the utilization percentage 
of schools providing opportunity for integrated learning. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 junior high school pupils heretofore unable to transfer 
as of September, 1963, because of lack of space, to be recanvassed 
for immediate placement. 


Meanwhile, this September, 4,000 additional pupils to be assigned 
under the existing Open Enrollment program, bringing the cumulative 
total of pupils in the program to more than 14,500, exclusive of the 


2, 000 to be recanvassed. -p. 


<. Zoning Changes. 100 new changes, all conforming to policies promoting 
integration, and twelve providing large numbers of children with a 
newly integrated situation. 644 high school zoning variances to improve 
ethnic balance. First open enrollment children to arrive in senior high 
schools by virtue of promotion from receiving junior high schools. 


Constant and detailed consideration by the staff and the Board of the 
integration recommendations of the Central a Unit with regard 
to the selection of school sites. 


3. Systematic central and neighborhood collaboration among school staff 
and civil rights and community groups in planning and executing new 
programs of integration and instruction. Monthly meetings of 
Superintendent of Schools and his staff with civil rights and human re- 
lations groups. Exploration and application of integration measures 
for local areas by district councils of parent and community groups in 
the area of each field superintendent, working through the local school 


boards. 


4. Use of consultants. Expert assistance from colleges and elsewhere to 
help solve both general problems and particular local situations. 


5. Recruitment of more Negro and Puerto Ricanteachers. Intensified 
efforts to attract minority group candidates, both within the City and 
outside. More Future Teacher Clubs in secondary schools with large 
numbers of Negro and Puerto Rican students. Conduct of examina- 
tions for teachers in central strategic locations outside New York 
City. New York University Study of Teacher Personnel Practices to 
guide future procedures. 


6. Effort to increase the number of Negro and Puerto Rican Supervisors. 
New York University Study of Personnel Practices to serve as a guide 
for the development of procedures. : 


Professional seminars for teachers preparing for promotional 
examinations. At least two of these in areas of minority group 
concentration. 


On the Instructional Front 


1. Crash remedial programs. Afternoon and Saturday morning tutorial 
programs for pupils who need extra help or a place to do homework, 


and for dropouts. 


<. Additional personnel and instructional materials for both sending and | 
receiving schools in the Open Enrollment and Free Choice Transfer 
Programs. 


3. Teaching about minority group contribution to American history and 
culture. To be stressed in all areas of teaching. Expedited develop- 
ment of new city-wide materials of instruction. Cooperation with 
colleges in producing readers oriented to urban living and social 
studies texts describing the actual part played by minority groups in 
the development of American history and culture. Expanded criteria 
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in library book selection to reflect life in an integrated, democratic 
society. 


Full complement of teachers in September. Written acceptances for 
all positions received as of August l. From 10 to 25 supernumerary 
teachers assigned to each field superintendent as a pool ready for 
reassignment to schools as needed on opening day of school. 


A City-wide, systematic Aspirational Inventory for all junior high 


school students. To identify the educational and vocational plans of 


students on an individual school and city-wide basis. This Occupa- 
tional Index to serve as a guide in curriculum planning, student _ 
counseling and in helping pupils to raise and fulfill their aspirations. 


Full five hours for first grade. More than half (of the first grade 
pupils approximateiy 46,000) to be put ona five-hour day in September. | 


More classes and services for socially maladjusted pupils. Increase 
in number of "600'' schools, Junior Guidance Classes in elementary 
schools, Career-Guidance classes in junior high schools, and work- 
study as well as manpower development and training programs in 
secondary schools. 


Review of policy on intelligence testing. To insure that group test 
intelligence scores do not militate against either pupils’ self-images 
or their optimum teaching and learning programs. 


Evaluation of the Higher Horizons Program. A comprehensive 
evaluation. 


College opportunities for Negro and Puerto Rican Pupils. Conferences 
between Board of Education and Board of Higher Education to explore 
ways of increasing opportunities for minority group high school 
graduates to attend the city colleges. 


On the Job Front 


. 


 # 


Extension of junior high school guidance services. To acquaint 
students, especially members of minority groups, with new opportuni- | 
ties for careers in business and industry, particularly some of the 

less frequently selected skilled trades in the construction industry. 


Job Placement. Better year-round placement and guidance services 
in every high school, particularly to expedite contacts with employers 
seeking minority group graduates of trade courses, commercial 
courses, etc. 


——— eee 


Dropouts. One high-ranking official to expand and coordinate all 
new and existing programs designed to anticipate and meet special 


needs of dropouts. 


Liaison with trade unions. More comprehensive working relationships 


with the trade unions which represent crafts taught in vocational high 
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schools, to insure placement of students. Cooperation with agencies 
and civic and labor groups to prevent discrimination in employment. 
Active participation in stepping up apprenticeship training and 
equalizing job opportunities for Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


II. PROGRAMS TO BE PUT INTO EFFECT IN 
FEBRUARY, 1964 and SEPTEMBER, 1964 


Some of what we should like to do now cannot be set in motion until detailed 
plans have been made while school is in session. We shall inaugurate several 
actions now and put them into effect in February, 1964 at the change of semesters 


and in September, 1964. 


February, 1964 


ke 


Free-Choice Transfer Policy. The basic purpose is to further integra- 
tion by permitting any child in a school with a certain high percentage 
of Negro and/or Puerto Rican enrollment to transfer, at his parents’ 
request, to any other school in the city where there is space available, 
on a first-come, first served basis. The plan will apply to elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools. ‘Space available" will be defined 
on the basis of more than 100% capacity, probably at or near the 
city-wide index for overcrowding. This will provide more transfer 
Space,:. since school utilization in Negro and Puerto Rican areas now 
runs as high as 130% of capacity. 


Transportation will be furnished free, by bus when feasible or by 
common-carrier tickets. 


After experience has been gained, the percentage of Negro and/or 
Puerto Rican concentration which qualifies a school will be lowered 
progressively. Once a school qualifies, any student in it may apply 
for transfer. The same opportunity will be offered to children in 
schools. having an equivalent percentage of white concentration. 


Certain restrictions will necessarily prevail. For example, children 
now in the last grade of a school should not transfer during that year. 
Any children now participating in the Open Enrollment Program 
should continue during the remainder of the 1963-64 school year. 


Junior High School Joint Zoning Pattern. At least one pair of 


junior high schools to be ready in February, 1964 for a joint zoning 
pattern with their cluster of feeding elementary schools. Other 
pairings under development. In the joint zoning pattern, two junior 
high schools in close proximity to each other divide the total 
population in the districts of the schools for maximum integration. 


September, 1964 


Rezoning in Critical Fringe Areas - The Princeton Plan. Taking into . 


account the necessity of community discussion and preparation, several other 
possibilities may be ready for inception in September, 1964. Urgent special 
attention will be given to rezoning opportunities in several critical fringe areas. 
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For example, we see the possibility of introducing the Princeton Plan or adapta- 
tions in three or four locations in several boroughs, to be applied either to pairs of 
schools or multiple school composites. Under the Princeton Plan, two or more 
schools in close proximity are so organized that each building is used for certain 
grades for all pupils in the districts of the two or more schools, with the total 
encompassing all elementary grades for all pupils of these districts. 


III OTHER ACTION BEYOND THE 1963-64 SCHOOL YEAR 

A. Expansion of Pre-Kindergarten education. 
B. Balanced ethnic distribution of teachers. 
C. Substantial increase in programs to raise educational standards. 

1. Reduction of class size 

2. Equitable distribution of the best teachers 

3. Intensified remedial programs 

4. Introduction of effective new instructional techniques 

D. Improvement of licensing and personnel procedures. 


E. Elimination of elementary school classes in junior high schools to 
accommodate more Free-Choice Transfer pupils. 


IV. PROPOSALS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 


A. Educational Park - Several schools ona single large site providing 
unusual opportunities for integration and for the flexible use of a variety 


of educatianl practices. 
B. High School de-zoning 
C. "Reverse Open Enrollment" 


D. Establishment of special-purpose integrated schools in de facto segregated 
areas. 


¥. GOSet 


We estimate that at least ten million dollars will be required to take major 
steps during the first year. 


If the state were to revise its financial aid formulas to reflect adequately 


the unusual educational needs of our city's children and the effects of municipal 
overburden on big-city taxpayers, then the New York City Schools would 
receive several hundred million dollars more annually from the state. 

We should be spending at least one hundred million dollars a year more on 


Item III, C. above, ‘Substantial increase mare cet ems to raise educational stand- 
ards," referring in this context of eourse only to de facto segregated schools. 
= be | | 
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The major items within the ten million dollars estimated are as follows: 


Strengthening the Central Zoning Unit $40, 000 

Strengthening the Human Relations Unit $40, 000 
Textbooks and Other Materials to Teach Minority 

Contributions to American History and Culture $860, 000 
Human Relations Courses $5, 000 


Personnel for Enforcement of Non=-Discrimination 


Policy in Construction and Purchasing $ 20, 000 
Additional Transportation for Open Enrollment $100, 000 
Teacher Recruitment and Examination Outside | i 
New York City $50, 000 
Courses for Teachers Seeking Advancement $10, 000 


Crash Remedial Programs In All Special Service 


| Schools $3,000, 000 

: Full Complement of Teachers in "District Pools" 

: To Eliminate "uncovered" classes g, 200, 000 
Aspirational Inventory of Junior High School Pupils $75,000 
More Classes for Sociaily Maladjusted — 
Additional ''600'"' school | $ 135,000 
Junior Guidance Classes in Elementary Schools $ 310, 000 
Career Guidance Classes in Junior High Schools $ 240, 000 
High School Work-Study Programs $ 25,000 
Evaluation of Higher Horizons Program 40, 000 
Added Jobs Placement Services and Liaison with $ 20, 000 


Trade Unions 


Increased Personnel in Open Enrollment and Free 


| Transfer Schools $3,000, 000 


Increased Materials in Open Enrollment and Free 


Transfer Schools $ 75,000 
Studies of Other Proposals $ 50,000 
Consultants in Human Relations and Integration $ 25,000 
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VI. PROGRESS IN INTEGRATION DURING 
PAST FEW YEARS 


In the application of its policies of integration, the Board of Education has 


pursued two major courses of action, each complementary to the other: 


A. 


sae . 


To promote ethnic integration wherever possible. 


To achieve equality of educational opportunity when, as a result of the 
operation of forces beyond its control, ethnic integration has not been 
possible. 


These efforts toward integration have been summarzied on a number of 


occasions within recent years. Eight of these reports would seem to provide 
a good over-view of these efforts: 


"Toward Greater Opportunity, '' June 1960, (enclosure 'D") 
"Integration Progress Report, October 4, 1962" (enclosure "E"') 


"New York City Programs for the Educationally Disadvantaged, '' February, 
1963 (enclosure "F'"') 


"Report of the Committee on Integration, Part I,'' February 1963 
(enclosure "'G"') 


"Central Zoning Unit Annual Report 1961-1962" (enclosure "'H'') 


"The Open Enrollment Program in the Elementary Schools," June 1961 
(enclosure "'I'') 


"Annual Report 1955-56 - Part II, Puerto Rican Children" 
(enclosure 'K'') 


Final report on Puerto Rican Study - "The Future Is Now" 1958 
(enclosure "L'"') 


Programs toward integration are in a continuous process of improvement 


and expansion. Those which will have outlived their usefulness will be discarded. 


Among the highlights of the advances toward integration set forth in 


these reports are the following: 


ON THE MORAL FRONT 


Establishment of Human Relations Unit 


Establishment of Education Information Services and Public Relations 
Unit 


Cooperation with special community projects: Mobilization for Youth, 
Associated Community Teams, Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited. 
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ON THE DESEGREGATION FRONT 


Creation of Central Zoning Unit; maintenance of ethnic data for pupils. . ‘ 


Establishment of ethnic integration as one of the cardinal principles of zoning. 


Open Enrollment program and Building Utilization program, which resulted, 
between 1958 and 1962, in the transfer of almost 60,000 children for better 


: integration, (enclosure "I'') | 


Establishment of ethnic integration as a cardinal principle in site selection. 


Acceleration of building program in areas on the fringes of heavy concentrations of 
Negro and Puerto Rican pupils. 


A census of teachers, in order to determine the over-all distribution of ethnic 
groups. 


Strengthened coordination between Central Zoning Unit and Office of School Planning. . 


Development and extension of extra-curricular and interscholastic programs lead- 
ing to improved integration of pupils. | 


ON THE INSTRUCTIONAL FRONT 
Puerto Rican study of education of non-English speakiny children. 


Or ganization of Demonstration Guidance Project to salvage academic potential 
of disadvantaged pupils. Extension into Higher Horizons program. 


Establishment of Teacher Recruitment Unit. 


Acceptance of principle of special and additional services for disadvantaged 
children as necessary for equality of educational opportunity. 


Expansion of programs for dropouts and potential dropouts, and creation of new 
programs for such pupils. : 
Expansion of special programs for children with serious problems --Junior 
Guidance classes, Career Guidance classes, "600" schools, Early Identification 
| and Prevention, All-Day Neighborhood Schools, Pre-Kindergarten Classes and 
others, 


Special programs, in cooperation with colleges and universities, of training 
teachers for service in the inner city (both pre-service and in-service). 


Administrative devices to improve and equalize quality of teachers in all schools. 


Efforts to secure instructional materials which will be appropriate for children 

in big-city schools, and which will give all children adequate information concern- 
ing the contributions to our American democracy o£ all ethnic groups, and 
particularly of Negro and Puerto Rican groups. 
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ON THE JOB FRONT 


Development of programs to increase employment opportunities of pupils 
and former pupils 


The Cooperative Education Program, enabling high school 

students, sixteen years of age and over to obtain employment 

and job training while attending school. Students in school 

in alternate weeks, and employed full time during weeks not in school. 
Central job placement through the Cooperative Education Office. 
Students placed in jobs in commerce, industry and municipal 
departments. 


The School to Employment Program, in fifteen schools, 
providing a work experience program for potential dropouts. 
Students in school in the morning and in part-time jobs in 
the afternoon. Special curriculum materials. Placement 
by the teacher-coordinator of the program in each school. 


The Youth Employment Service of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, with representatives in over forty high schools. 
Testing and placement of graduates and dropouts. 


Increased coordination among schools, official labor agencies and equal 
opportunity organizations, such as the Urban League. 
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VU. STATEMENTS OF POLICY 


On December 23, 1954, a resolution was unanimously approved by the 

: Board of Education which stated clearly that its policy and program was to devise 
and put into operation a plan which would prevent the further development of 
racially homogeneous schools, and integrate the existing ones as quickly as 

| possible. The intent of that resolution is well expressed in the following excerpts: 


". « « We, therefore, interpret the May 17th decision of the 
United States Supreme Court as a legal and moral reaffirma- 
tion of our fundamental educational principles, "' 


", .. the Board of Education of the City of New York is deter- 
mined to accept the challenge implicit in the language and spirit 
of the decision of the United States Supreme Court. We will seek 
a solution to these problems and take action with dispatch imple- 
menting the recommendations resulting from a systematic and 
objective study of the problem here presented, "' (Enclosure '"'B"') 


On June 26, 1963, the present Board of Education unanimously reaffirmed 
its commitment to the objective of racial integration in the schools, and set forth 
its responsibilities to its pupils, its personnel, and to the communities in the 
furtherance of its integration policies. This most recent resolution stated: 


"Our schools must not be neutral in the struggle of society to 

better itself. We must not overlook the harmful effects of 
discrimination on the education of all children. Moreover, within 
the limits of our control, we must not acquiesce in the undemocratic 
| school patterns which are a concomitant of segregated housing. 

: Furthermore, we must continue our policy of not tolerating racial 
or religious prejudice on the part of any member of our staffs. 

If education is to fulfill its responsibility, it must recognize that 

the school world has a significant influence on each child's 

attitudes and affects the future of democracy ...*" (enclosure "'C"') 


VUI. NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS WITH 50% OR MORE NEGRO 
AND/OR PUERTO RICAN ENROLLMENT 


oo Elem. | Jr. HS Acad, HS Voc. HS 
BOROUGH ~~ Total 50%or Total j§§ 50%or Total 50% or Total 50% or 
Schools More _— Schools More Schools More Schools More 

Manhattan 97 74 24 20 10 6 10 7 
Bronx 100 49 27 13 3 9 1 4 4 
Brooklyn ee 77 46 20 Be 3 9 3 

¥ Queens 156 ys 31 3 14 0 5 1 
Richmond 32 07 7 0 4 0 ] G:.. 
_Total 578 226 ieee 57 le:  6=* 15 
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INTRODUCTION 


Whatis the integration program of New York City’s public schools? 


It is one of the means for achieving excellence of education for al/ children. The 
program has twin paths: 1) improving the quality of instruction for ali children with special 
attention to schools in minority group areas, and 2) improving ethnic integration of the 
schools consistent with sound educational practices. 


Why emphasize improvement of the education of children in schools in minority group areas? 


To improve educational achievement where the needs are greatest and to prepare 
pupils for advanced learning and better jobs - opportunities which children in minority 
group areas have not had in sufficient measure. 


Why provide better ethnic integration in the schools? 


To enable all children to know better and respect more deeply the rights and aspirations 
of one another - 


To lessen racial misunderstandings through children’s personal knowledge of one 
another - 


To improve the total education of all pupils. 


Has the public been consulted in the preparation of the school integration program for 
1964-65? 


Hundreds of meetings have been held to discuss problems of integration and to receive 
suggestions from interested individuals and groups: Local School Boards, professional 
organizations, parent associations, civic and community groups, civil rights organizations, 
church groups, educational committees, and many others. For example, the initial recommenda- 
tions from field assistant superintendents and local school boards were received as early as 


September, 1963. 


Indeed it is unlikely that there has ever been in this city, on the part of a Board of 
Education, as determined an effort to explore the thinking of the community in order to decide © 
upon programs of action. To the extent possible, all sources of information have been tapped 
and all points of view considered. : 


How have the schools tried to improve the education of children in minority group areas? 

Smaller classes, more personal help, more remedial help, special methods and materials 
suited to the needs of the children, After-School Study Centers, Higher Horizons and similar 
educational programs, as well as building improvements and additional equipment. 


How. have the schools tried to obtain better ethnic integration? 


Locating new schools not only where they are needed but also where they may be 
easily reached by children of varied ethnic backgrounds. 


Permitting parents to transfer children to more integrated schools (Open Enrollment; 
Free Choice Transfer). : 
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Selecting from among acceptable zoning plans those which promote integrated schools. 


Encouraging district plans and local initiative consistent with city-wide policies. 


Conducting human relations programs for pupils, staff and community. 
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FURTHER STEPS TO IMPROVE ETHNIC INTEGRATION FOR 1964-65 


What changes will take place at the high school level? 


The major change is that the 9th year has been removed from each of ten junior high 
schools, all except one predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican. The pupils concerned will 
now attend 9th year in several high schools throughout the city. 


. Why was this done? 


All the 9th year pupils in the affected high schools will now be in a more integrated 
Situation. 


But aren’t the high schools crowded? 


Yes they are, but the high schools in this program were chosen and the additional 
pupils distributed in such a way that no high school had to extend its school day beyond its 
existing program because of this addition. 4,500 pupils were distributed to 36 high schools, 
with‘an average of only 125 per school. The school population of most high schools ranges 
from 2,000 to 4,000. 


What was the reaction of the parents of the pupils transferred? 
The change was almost universally welcomed. 


How did this move affect the junior high schools? 


2,200 sixth grade pupils were transferred from 28 elementary schools into these junior 
high schools. Since 4,500 pupils were transferred from these junior high schools to several 
high schools, we gained 2,300 places in the junior high schools and relieved overcrowding. 


Were the sixth grade pupils in the elementary schools required to go to these nearby junior 
high schools? 


No. Each was given the option, upon parental request, to attend a more integrated 
school. 942 chose to exercise this option. For these pupils, free transportation on common 
carrier 1s being supplied by the Board of Education. 


Did any educational advantages come to the 30 elementary schools from which sixth grade 
pupils were transferred either to nearby junior high schools or to other integrated elementary 
schools? 


Yes. The space made available in these elementary schools is being used for 
reduction of short-time instruction; provision of a fifth hour of instruction for many first-grade 
pupils who would have been on a four-hour program if additional space had not been made 
available; additional kindergarten classes; and establishment of prekindergarten classes. 


Were any other steps taken with regard to the junior high schools to promote greater 
ente gration? 


Yes. Where two or more junior high schools were located reasonably close together 
and with a great difference in their racial compositions, the feeder patterns of elementary to 
junior high school were rearranged, resulting in a better ethnic distribution of pupils in each 


of the affected junior highs. 
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How many such situations are there? 


There are three sets of such junior high schools, involving a total of 8 junior high 
schools. 


Which pupils of these junior high schools are involved? How many? 


Those pupils who are entering the 7th year from the particular elementary schools 
involved. Approximately 1,300 pupils are involved in the shifts. 


Pupils entering the 8th and 9th years are not affected by this change. 


How does this affect the distance these pupils have to travel? 


Because the schools chosen are fairly close together and the feeder patterns re- 
arranged carefully, relatively few have to travel further and none a great deal further than 
they would have if there had been no change. In one set, the schools are 7/10 of a mile 
apart; in another, one mile apart; and in the third, 1.8 miles apart. 


Are there any school bus arrangements for these pupils? 


In a small number of cases where public facilities are not available, school bus 
arrangements have been made. In many cases pupils walk as they did before. For others it 
means taking a bus as they did before. 


Will any additional educational services be provided to these 8 junior high schools? 


Yes. Additional educational services costing $571,000 will be provided for the 8 
junior high schools involved — to reduce class size, provide more reading and library 
teachers, guidance counselors, non-English coordinators, deans, school secretaries, after- 


school study centers, school aides and books and supplies. 
Doesn’t this change in zone destroy the ‘‘neighborhood school’’ concept? 


The new zoning and feeder patterns will result in only slightly larger school zones 
without any great increase in distances from home. 


A school zone is not permanently fixed, since its size and boundaries have to be 
adjusted every few years according to population changes in the area or organizational 
changes of a school (for example, changing an elementary school building to a junior high 
school), or the opening of new schools or closing of old buildings. 


What changes are to be put into effect at the elementary school level? 


A new Community Zoning program - ‘‘School Pairing’’ - has been instituted for 8 of 
our 590 elementary schools. 
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COMMUNITY ZONING — “SCHOOL PAIRING” 


What is the Community Zoning plan? 


Community zoning, or ‘‘school pairing’’ is the establishment of one zone to include 
two elementary schools. All children in this enlarged neighborhood attend some grades in 
one school and the remaining grades in the other. Each school has its own kindergarten. 


How many such pairings are there? 


Four such pairs have been established involving a total of 8 schools and 5600 pupils. 


How far apart are these schools? 


The two schools in each pair are close to each other -- less than 7 short blocks 
apart in 3 of the pairs and 14 short blocks (about 4/5 mile) in the other. 


Are these four the only pairings for September, 1964? 
Yes. There are no others. 


What about the year after, September 1965? 


Each pairing will be carefully evaluated during 1964-65 to measure its effectiveness 
in providing sound education for every child. The local communities will be consulted. This 
kind of thorough assessment is necessary before decisions are made about the future of 
pairings. 


How many children will have to take a bus? 


Present regulations are that pupils in grades Kindergarten, 1 and 2 take a bus if 
they live more than one-half mile from school. Children in grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 take a bus if — 
they live more than a mile from school. In the four community zoning plans, under these 
regulations: | 


310 pupils in grades K, 1 and 2 will take a bus between a half mile and a mile. 


73 pupils in grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 will take a bus slightly more than a mile. About 
half of this number would take a bus anyway, even if there were no pairings, because of 
distance from school. No pupil will take a bus more than a mile and a quarter; the time 
will be about 10 minutes at most. 


How many New York City pupils come to school daily by school bus? 


92,000 public and non-public school pupils. Most of these pupils are in grades 
Kindergarten, 1 and 2, and live more than one-half mile from school. Approximately 400,000 
pupils in New York City take some kind of transportation to school, either free or at 
reduced rates. 


29. Do these pairings have community support? 


Every pairing, without exception, has been approved by the Local School Board, 
which represents the community. Parent associations were consulted. In every case, at 
least one parents association has endorsed the community zoning plan. In one case, both 
parents associations voted for the plan, and petitioned the Board of Education to include 
both schools in one organization under one principal. This has been done. 


30. What additional educational services are being provided to the 8 schools in the pairings? 


31. 


Services costing more than $400,000 have been added to the 8 schools to reduce 
class size; to provide specialists in reading, health and various other subjects; to provide 
a special teacher to help non-English speaking pupils; to provide more guidance counselors; 
to provide additional secretarial and administrative help; to provide more school aides; to 


establish an After-School Study Center for each pair of schools; and to furnish additional 


books and supplies. Building improvements are being made in each school. 


All of the additional educational services promised when the school integration 
program was adopted are actually being provided for the schools. See Appendix. 


How does ‘‘School Pairing’’ affect the ‘‘netghborhood school’’? 


The ‘‘school neighborhood’’ has always been the school zone established by the 
Board of Education. Many factors in addition to distance, determine how a school is zoned. 
Each year dozens of school zones have to be changed largely because of changes in 
housing and shifts in population. The establishment of one zone to include two elementary 
schools merely enlarges the ‘‘school neighborhood. ”’ 


For each child in this zone, each building in the pair will be the appropriate nearby 
school for the particular grade he will be attending. 


32. Are there any new steps being taken locally in the individual districts to promote ethnic 


ente gration? 


Yes. In five local school districts: District 5-7-9, Manhattan; District 6-8, 
Manhattan; District 43-44, Brooklyn; District 41-42, Brooklyn; and District 50, Queens. 
These steps were developed by the field Assistant Superintendents working with Local 
School Boards and parent and other community groups. 


33. Are additional educational services being provided for schools involved in these steps, too? 


Yes. A total of $352,000 is being invested in providing lower class sizes and 
additional special teachers and guidance counselors. 
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QUALITY EDUCATION 


Why doesn’t the Board of Education improve schools in disadvantaged areas instead of 
striving to desegregate them? 


The Board of Education has been improving schools in disadvantaged areas. But 
the Board’s integration program is not an ‘‘instead of’’ situation. The Board’s integration — 
policy has twin objectives, each of which must be advanced simultaneously: to improve 
the quality of education for a// pupils and to achieve the maximum desegregation possible 
within the bounds of sound education. 


Is the school system doing more in September, 1964 to improve the education of pupils in 
minority groups? 


Yes. More teachers, guidance counselors and librarians, smaller classes, more 
textbooks and supplies, and building improvements are being provided in 310 schools in 
disadvantaged areas. 


In addition, in a new program, ten schools, called More Effective Schools are being 
saturated with additional educational services, including smaller class size, more special | 
teachers, guidence counselors, textbooks, etc. 


Shouldn’t pupils in disadvantaged areas be helped at an earlier age? 


Yes, and several new steps for September indicate the importance the Board of 
Education attaches to this idea. More than 100 pre-kindergarten classes will be organized 
in 34 schools, the vast majority of them in disadvantaged areas. In addition, a campaign is 
being conducted to enroll all children of kindergarten age. Special funds have been provided 
for additional kindergarten classes. Moreover, overcrowding has been reduced in additional 
elementary schools, permitting more first grade classes to have 5 hours of instruction. The 
afterschool study centers will be continued. All of these moves provide a better educational 
foundation for pupils in the early grades. They expose them earlier and longer to organized 
educational programs appropriate to their ages. 


Do not these programs to improve education of pupils in minority group areas deprive other 
pupils of services? 


No service is taken away from some pupils to give to others. The basic objective 
of a school is to meet the individual needs of each child. Those having special needs, the 
bright, the slow, the handicapped must and do receive services of a different amount and 
kind than given to the overwhelming majority of pupils who fall within the average range. 


Isn’t quality education important for all pupils? 


Definitely, and our concern is with all schools even though we give some priority — 
to where the need is greatest. As rapidly as necessary funds are made available, additional 
steps are taken to provide additional services to all schools. In new integration -steps for 
September, 1964, such as Community Zoning and Change of Feeder Patterns for Junior High 
Schools, all the pupils involved will benefit from the additional resources. 
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TESTING AND GROUPING 


Have all tests of intelligence been abandoned? 


Definitely not. Individual tests of intelligence will continue to be given, as well as 
group tests under carefully controlled conditions. We have eliminated the regular and mass 
use of group pencil-and-paper tests of intelligence because most authoritative research over 
recent years shows them to be invalid and inaccurate measuring instruments. In their place, 
we shall give tests of achievement every year in reading, arithmetic and other skills, as a 
more valid measure of academic ability and as a guide for more effective instruction. 


Are special classes for gifted pupils being eliminated? 


Absolutely not. These classes will continue as in the past, and will be established 
wherever children can profit from them. There will be more IGC (Intellectually Gifted 
Children) classes this year than ever before. 


Well children continue to be placed in classes according to ability? 

Yes. The practice of organizing classes on the basis of ability will be continued. 
Are **600’’ schools being closed and children reassigned to regular schools? 

No. Exactly the opposite is being done. Two additional ‘‘600’’ schools have been 
established for September, 1964, enabling more seriously maladjusted pupils to be trans- 
ferred out of regular schools to *‘600’’ schools. Purpose of ‘‘600’’ schools is to rehabilitate 


children with serious behavior problems. Only the children who have been rehabilitated are 
placed in regular schools. 


Are minority group pupils given preference in admission to special high schools? 


Minority group pupils must meet the same high standards as other pupils. School 
records never indicate the race or ethnic group of any pupil. 
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MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


44. What are the ‘‘More Effective Schools’? and what is so new about them? 


This program is designed to improve the academic achievement primarily of 
children in disadvantaged areas who have not been able to do as well in school as 
children from other areas. Pre-kindergarten classes, small class size, a large staff of 
selected teachers, and intensive guidance services will be provided. The program should _ 
prevent school drop-outs because the children will have been prepared to succeed in junior 
and senior high schools and, in many cases, in college. 


45. How many More Effective Schools are there and where are they located? 


There are 10 schools in this program: 


Bronx 


Public School 1 
335 East 152 Street 
Bronx, New York 10451 


Public School 102 
1827 Archer Street 
Bronx, New York 10460 


Manhattan 


Public School 100 
21 West 138 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10037 


Public School 154 
West 126 St. & 7th Ave. 
New York, New York 10033 


Public School 83 
219 East 109 Street 
New York, New York 10029 


Brooklyn 


Public School 24 
385 Arion Place (Beaver Street) 
Brooklyn, New York 11206 


Public School 41 
Newport Ave. between Thatford & Osborne Streets 
Brooklyn, New York 11212 


Public School 138 
760 Prospect Place (Nostrand Avenue) 
Brooklyn, New York 11216 


Queens 


Public School 40 
109-20 Union Hall Street (109 Ave.) 
Jamaica, New York 11413 


Richmond 
Public School 18 


Broadway & Market Streets 


Staten Island (West New Brighton), New York 10310 


46. What has been the reaction of teachers, parents, supervisors and the general public? 


The plan has been enthusiastically received. The United Federation of Teachers 
and the Council of Supervisory Associations, together with Dr. Gross’ staff, designed the 
plan. The U.F.T. has been very helpful in urging its members to serve in the schools. Over 
800 teachers and other professional people have already volunteered to take part in the plan. 
Parents have been enthusiastic and have offered to work with the schools to make the plan 
successful. Public reaction has, in general, been favorable. 
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47. How can the More Effective Schools help to promote quality integrated education? 


It is hoped that the establishment of these excellent schools will attract pupils of 
all racial backgrounds. Two of the schools (102, Bronx and 18, Richmond) are in presently 
integrated areas. It is expected that this program will maintain this integration by providing 
all children with a fine education. In other schools it is hoped that many white parents who 
presently send children to schools will see the advantage of registering their children in 
these public schools with this excellent program. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Are there any plans for training and orientation of teachers for effective implementation of 
of the school integration program? 


Yes, there are. 


As recommended in the report of the State Education Commissioner’s Committee, 
cooperation between the school system and the local teacher training institutions will 
continue to be strengthened, particularly in the emphasis on teaching in special service 
schools. Progress in this direction has already been made by our Coordinating Committee 
which has been working with representatives of the metropolitan colleges. At the present 
time, student teachers in the four teacher training colleges of the City University are 
required to spend at least half of their practice teaching in special service schools. Many 
of the Campus Schools which have close relationships with Metropolitan Colleges have 
large concentrations of minority group population. 


Orientation meetings for teachers of Grade 6 in junior high schools have been held 
August 31 — September 3. They were under the supervision of teams of elementary and 
junior high school principals. Topics included Language Arts, Social Studies, and the 
Non-English speaking child. 


The 22 additional guidance counselors assigned to the high schools in which ninth — 
grade junior high school pupils have been enrolled received orientation in a two-day program, 
September 2 and 3. 


Arrangements have been completed for an orientation program for pre-kindergarten 
teachers during the second and third week in September. 


A new bulletin for teachers, entitled ‘‘The Negro in American History,’’ has been 


_ published and will be distributed soon after schools open in September. It will trace the 


major forces at work in the rise of the Negro from servitude to freedom. A number of 
eminent scholars were consultants in the preparation of this bulletin, including Professor 
John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn College and the University of Chicago, a leading authority 
on the history of the Negro in America. 


A book of readings has been prepared to help teachers achieve better understanding 
of Puerto Rican Americans. Drawn from the works of scholars, the readings will be dis- 


tributed in October. 


Two new in-service television courses for teachers are geared to help teachers 
play a more effective role in the integration program: ‘‘Teaching English As a Second 
Language’’ and ‘‘The Negro in America: The End of a Myth.’’ 


Is anything being done to prepare more Negro and Puerto Rican teachers for administrative 
positions ? 


Almost one-half of the 1,000 teachers who took free courses this summer in pre- 
paration for higher licenses were Negro and Puerto Rican. Twenty-five percent of the 1,800 
teachers who took these courses last spring were Negro and Puerto Rican. 
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50. How can one obtain additional information about the school integration program, or get 
additional copies of these Questions and Answers or of a one-page fact sheet on the 
program? 


By writing to Information Office, Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
N.Y. 11201. 
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-~Research Division for consideration. he findings in subsequent 


THE PROPOSED SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
July 1, 1965 - June 30, 1971 


As Prepared for a Public Hearing 
To be Held by the Board of Education 


FOREWORD 


& 


A proposed school building in, ge for 1965-1971, was sub- 
mitted by the Superintendent of Schools on April 17, 1964, to local 
school boards for the purpose of a public hearing in each local : 
school board district on school projects designed to serve communi- 
ties under their jurisdiction. suant to the public hearings on 

the local level, community response to the total program and the re- 
commendations of the local school boards and field superintendents 

on specific school projects were conveyed to the School Planning and 


studies made by the School Planning and Research Division have been 

reflected in the revised school building program which follows here- 

es — for a public hearing to be held by the Board of 
ucation. 


The proposed school building program for 1965-1971, as revised 
and prepared for a public hearing to be held by the Board of Education, 
consists of two parts: 


Part I - a list of the Eroiecs® proposed for 
inclusion in the 1965-1966 Capital 
Budget, arranged in rank order of 
priority; 


Part II - a list of the projects recommended 
for inclusion in the long-range, 
1966-1971 Capital Program. 


The projects included in Part I, comprising the proposed school 
building program for the 12-month period extending from July 1, 1965 
to June 30, 1966, are subdivided as follows: 


38 projects recommended for construction 


39 projects recommended for advance site 
acquisition or planning or both 


37 projects recommended for advance site 
acquisition 


In order to finance this program, the sum of $210,100,000.00 
in new funds will be required, to be provided in the 1965-1966 Capital 


Budget as follows: 


Surveys and Borings $ 0.7 millions 


Architectural and Engineering Costs 10.0 
Site Acquisition 20.0 
Modernization and Reconstruction 30.0 
Playgrounds and Athletic Fields 3.0 
Completion of Projects Under Construction 12.0 
New Construction (38 Projects) e) 134.4 

Total $210.1 


The projects included in Part II comprise the long-range build- 
ing program for the five-year period beginning July 1, 1966. Part II, 
referred to as the long-range Capital Program, lists 154 additional 
projects which, when added to the 39 ny recommended for advance 
site acquisition or planning or both in 1965, 1966, and the 37 pro- 
jects limited to advance site acquisition in 1965-1966, represent the 
program and schedules for the acquisition of school sites, the - 
paration of plans and specifications, and the erection of schoo 
buildings to be undertaken between July 1, 1966 and June 30, 1971. 


In accord with current policy on the preperation of capital 
budgets, projects estimated to cost less than $050,000.00 are not 
incorporated into the capital budget as line-items carrying specific 
appropriations. Funds required to finance such projects are included 
in the lump-sum appropriation for "Modernizations and Reconstructions" 
and the cost of each of these projects is charged against Code E-643 
in the Capital Budget. 


The order of listing of projects in the proposed building pro- 
gram is based in large measure on a combined index of school utiliza- 
tion and absolescence resulting in an objectively computed rank order 
of priority. However, these priorities may be modified to conform 
to future school building needs as they may develop. 


The preparation of the proposed school building program (a func- 
tion of the School Planning and Research Division) involved a succes- 
sion of studies designed to bring into sharp focus the most urgent 
and pressing school construction needs of each community in the City. 
In order to gain the clearest possible picture of these needs, the 
following steps were taken: 


1. The education divisions through their assistant super- 
intendents were requested to submit in writing to the 
School Planning and Research Division their specific 
recommendations for meeting present and future school 
building needs in local school board districts. 


II 


2. Consultations were held with individual assistant 
superintendents in charge of school districts or 
special activities to explore in detail the basis 
of each recommendation submitted. 


3. All recommendations were reviewed jointly by the 
heads of the staffs of the School Planning and 
Research sections against the findings in a series 
of community studies undertaken by the Programming 
and Research Section of the Division. These studies 


encompassed : 


a. The division of the City of New York into 
71 residential communities subdivided into 
347 Health Areas further subdivided into 
2,225 Census Tracts. 


b. Compilations for each community of essential 
statistics including birth data, population 
changes, changes in ethnic composition, and 
changes in age distribution. : 


c. Projections of school enrollments based on a 
history of births and school grade survival 
ratios from 1947 to the present. 


d. Adjustments for the impact of large-scale 
housing developments. 


e. Determinations of the need for additional Kinder- 
garten facilities and additional space requirements 
for special educational programs and services. 


f. Computations of existing school capacities 
and adjustments for new schools under construc- 
tion, and schools to be surrendered, converted, 


enlarged, or replaced. 


4. On the basis of recommendations from the education divisions, 
consultations with assistant superintendents and analyses 
of studies made by the Programming Section, the Schoo 
Planning and Research Division formulated the tentative 


school building program. 


5. The pronsees school building program was submitted to 
the local school boards on April 17, 1964, for the pur- 
pose of public hearings on the local level. Recommen- 
dations of the local school boards were conveyed to the 
Board of Education for consideration on May 15, 1964. 


The assignment of rank orders of por the various 
categories of the proposed 1965-1966 Building Program was made on 
the basis of the following considerations: 


Ii! 


A. The need to advance the program of racial integration 
in the City’s schools. 


B. The need for schools to serve newly developed communities. 


C. The need to relieve existing and anticipated overcrowding 
of school buildings. 


D. The need to replace physically and educationally obsolete 
school buildings. 


E. The need to provide facilities for the improvement and 
expansion of the educational program. 


The 38 projects recommended for construction in 1965-1966, at 
an estimated cost of $134,400,000.00 include: 


16 new elementary school buildings and 
6 additions to existing elementary schools; 


7 new junior high school buildings; 
5 new high school buildings; 
1 new "600" school building; 


3 major renovations of existing school plant service 
facilities. 


The completion of these 38 projects will result in a net gain 
in accommodations, after adjusting for buildings to be replaced and 
converted, of: 


13,644 in the elementary school plant 
10,779 in the junior high school plant 
7,105 in the high school plant 
The 39 progesee recommended for advance site acquisition and 
planning in 1965-1966, with an estimated future construction cost 
of $107,100,000.00 include: 


20 new elementary school buildings and 
3 additions to existing elementary schools; 


new junior high school buildings and 
additions to existing junior high schools; 


5 

2 

1 new high school building and 

1 addition to an existing high school: 
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new "600" schools; 
1 conversion of an existing school building; 


3 major renovations of existing school plant 
service facilities. 


The completion of these 39 projects will result in a net gain in 
accommodations, after adjusting for buildings to be replaced and 
converted, of: 
16,268 in the elementary school plant 
5,088 in the junior high school plant 


2,299 in the high school plant 


The 37 projects recommended for site acquisition only, in 
1965-1966, with an estimated future construction cost of 
$122,100,000.00 include: 


28 new elementary school buildings; 
5 new junior high school buildings; 
2 new high school buildings; 

2 new "600" school buildings 


The completion of these 37 projects will result in a net gain in 
accommodations, after adjusting for buildings to be replaced and 


converted, of: 
1,725 in the elementary school plant 
7,628 in the junior high school plant 


3,230 in the high school plant 


In accord with established policy, the School Planning and 
Research Division is continuing its program of replacing outworn and 
outmoded school buildings - many of which are of so-called "C"-type 
(non-fireproof) construction. Included in the list of projects re- 
commended for construction are 18 schools and additions designed to 
replace 22 obsolete structures not capable of accommodating a modern 
program of education. The long-range 1966-1971 School Building | 
Program makes provision for the total elimination of all outdated, 
obsolete "C"=type buildings remaining in this category. 


Funds are again being requested for the replacement of out- 
worn "600"-school buildings. One new "600"-school has been included 
in the proposed program for construction;three for advance planning; 
and two for site acquisition. 


The 1965-1966 Building Program includes a request for 
$3 , 000 , 000 .00 for the development and rehabilitation of school 
playgrounds and athletic fields. 


The need for meeting rapidly increasing high school enroll- 
ments has been met by the inclusion of five high school projects 
for construction in 1965-1966, and four more for advance planning 
or site acquisition. These projects are designed to relieve over- 
crowding and advance the program for the replacement of substandard 


academic and vocational high school plants. 


In conclusion, special note must be made of the fact that the 
organizational mode of our school system is undergoing intensive 
scrutiny at the present time which may eventually have serious impli- 
cations for this and subsequent building programs. Partially as an 
outgrowth of the so-called Allen Commission Report evaluating the 
techniques employed in the integration program of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a series of studies has been initiated which will attempt to 
assess the merits of such new concepts as the educational park and 
the comprehensive high school as well as the viability of the present 
6-3-3 plan of grade organization. In the latter connection, special 
evaluations will be made of the recommendations of the Allen Commis- 
sion regarding the possibility of establishing educational complexes 
and middle schools ipielet ines referred to as the 4-4-4 plan) to 
determine their adaptability to the New York City school system. 


Dr. Morris Nelson Sachs, Director 
Programming and Research Section 
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CLARIFICATION OF TERMS USED IN 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Sections of the pres school building prosres reference 
to a number of special terms which should be clearly understood in 
order to interpret the program correctly. These items are as follows: 


Continuing Funds: These are lump-sum appropriations for various 
activities related to the building program which are prerequisite 


to the construction of school buildings, e.g., surveys and 
borings, preparation of plans and specifications, and site acqui- 
sitions (Codes E-l1, E-279 and E-640, respectively). In addition, 
school plant modernizations, reconstructions and renovations and 
the development of playgrounds and athletic fields may also be 
charged against appropriate lump-sum appropriations; namely, 
Codes E-643 and E-683. 


Construction Projects for 1965-1966: Under this heading are in- 
cluded specific projects aeeeeks for construction in the 12-month 
period beginning July 1, 1965. The building of these projects, it 
must be noted, cannot be undertaken until adequate 4 oe 


for construction are provided in the 1965-1966 Capital Budget. 


Completion of Projects Under Construction: These new funds are 
requested for the purchase of furniture and equipment for new 
schools to be completed prior to June 30, 1965, and, where re- 
quired, for the completion of school buildings for which con- 


struction funds were provided in previous capital budgets. 


Advance Planning (a): This category includes projects for which 
udgetary Ss are requested in 1965-1966 for advance planning 

or site acquisition or both. Whenever possible, so-called "a" 
projects are recommended for construction in the following year. 
a as budget funds required for site acquisition are made avail- 
able under Code E-640; funds required for the hg oe ope of plans 
and specifications are made available under Code E-279. 


Advance Site Acquisition (b): This category includes projects 
for which budgetary funds are limited to site acquisition only. 
Whenever possible, so-called "b" projects are recommended for 
advance planning status ("a" status) in the following year. Capi- 
tal budget funds required for the acquisition of sites for school 


projects are made available under Code E-640. 


1966-1971 Capital Program: This section of the building program 
includes projects which are recommended for site acquisition, 
es or construction during the five-year period extending 
from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1971. , 


Priority Number: The rank order of priority assigned to each 
project in Part I is based in large measure on the utilization 


and obsolescence of school buildings currently in operation. 

However, changing conditions may necessitate modifications in 

the listing of projects and their status in future buildi 

programs. Projects listed in Part II are assigned identification 

numbers only for the purpose of ready and convenient reference. 
VII 


1965-1966 Capital Budget: Proposed capital budgets are prepared 
by the City Planning Commission first, for public hearing and 


second, for submittal to the Mayor. The Executive Capital Budget 
prepared by the Mayor is then submitted to the Board of Estimate 

and the City Council for consideration. The final Capital Budget 
is adopted after the Board of Estimate and City Council hold pub- 
lic hearings. The Planning Commission, Mayor, Board of Estimate 

and City Council have the authority to modify the recommendations 
submitted by the Board of Education. 


The 1965-1966 school building program ultimately to be adopted 

by the Board of Education will be submitted to the Planning Com- 
mission in the Fall of 1964. This adopted school building program 
will serve as a basis for the preparation, by the Planning Com- 
mission, of the proposed 1965-1966 Capital Budget for school con- 
struction. 

Location of School Projects: In the case of a new school, it is 
important to note that if the site has not yet been approved by 
the Site Selection Board, the location of the project is given in 
the terms of the "vicinity" designed to identify the community to 
be served by the school. It is not intended to pinpoint the actual 
site of the school which, ultimately, might be selected in the 
same or in another general area, depending upon special circum- 
stances which may prevail in any given instance. : 


Capacity of School Projects: The proposed capacities of schools 
listed in the building program are subject to change to conform 
to future conditions as they may arise. Necessary changes in 
capacities will be reflected at a later date in programs of re- 
quirements for new schools which are approved lists of spaces, 
features, and facilities to be incorporated by the architect into 
the plans and specifications for new school buildings. The capa- 
city indicated, it should be noted, is a "functional capacity" 
based on the kind and number of classes to be organized, with 
special consideration given to class size, special activities and 
services. The capacity indicated is, in fact, significantly 
smaller than the "physical capacity" which essentially is the 
total of all pupil stations provided in a school building. 


Pp ose of Project: The purpose refers to the nature of service 

to be rendered by the construction of a specific building 

(e.g., to relieve existing schools of overcrowding or to replace 
existing schools). It should be noted that the mere designation 

of a project to relieve certain existing schools does not necessarily 
imply that the final location of the projected school will be in 
close proximity to the schools to be relieved. This determination 
is a function of a complex of factors with special emphasis on 

the extent of ethnic balance of pupil population in the school 

to be constructed. 
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Community Planning Areas: In an effort to eliminate certain 


shortcomings and disadvantages inherent in studies of school 
building needs, previously based on school board districts and 
school cluster areas, the Programming and Research Section sub- 
divided the City -of New York into 71 residential communities. 
These communities, cutting across school district lines, were 
used as a basis for studies prerequisite to the development of 
the 1965-1971 school construction program. Each community- 
planning area has historical and traditional significance; each 
is readily identifiable; each encompasses an area which, in size, 
falls between the area of a school board district and the area of 
a school: cluster; and each, with but minor exception, comprises. 
a number of whole Health Areas subdivided into a whole number of 
Census Tracts. The community to be served by each elementary and 
junior high school project is noted either in the "Location" or 
"Purpose of Project" column in the Building Program. 


Programming and Research Section 
School Planning and Research Division 
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PROPOSED 


1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


1966-1971 CAPITAL PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


SUMMARY 


PART LT e 1965-1966 BUILDING PROGRAM 


Millions 


Millions | 
Continuing Lump — Sum Funds 
(surveys , borings, plans, engineering, sites, 
modernizations, playgrounds, etc. ) EST COST 63.7 
New Projects Recommended 
: EST. COST 
For Construction. 38 _ Projects. (me comer 134.4 
Current Construction Projects PP asa 
N.CONST., 
To Be Completed. FURN. & Equi®) 12.0] 210.1 
TOTAL 
New Projects Recommended 
For Advance Planning or Site Acquisition 
EST. COST 
or Both (a) 39 Projects. (GEN. CONST) 107.1 
New Projects Recommended 
For Advance Site Acquisition Only (b). 
, EST. COST 
20 Projects. (GEN. CONST.) 122.) 
PART IL e 1966-1971 CAPITAL PROGRAM al 


New Projects Recommended 
For Inclusion in 1966 — 1971 


| EST. COST 
Capital Program. 154 Projects. “ : 


(GEN. CONST.) 


414.5 


1966 -1971 Continuing Lump —Sum Funds For 
Advance Planning , Site Acquisition, Modernizations, 
Playgrounds, etc; and 1966-1971 Funds Required 


For Completion of Const. Projects Under Way. onan 


3/85 


| 


1965-1971 ESTIMATED GRAND TOTAL 


11,2352.3 
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PROPOSED 1965 - 1966 “SCHOOL _ BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


ANALYSIS 


Est. Cost New Funds 
(Millions) Requested 
J 1965 - 1966 
(Millions) 
1. Continuing Lump-Sum Funds 
c>| (‘Sepeeeeee teOrings 5 il... O.7 
E-279 Architecture and Engineering... . ._10.0 
E=-640.Sis ae 
E-643 Modernizations dnd Re eteuetions 30.0 


E-683 Playgrounds and Athletic Fields. .. .__3.0 
EST. COST 63.7 


e. Projects Recommended For Construction 
in 1965-1966 (38 Projects). 


16 New Elementary Schools............. 47.6 
_f New Junior High Schools............ . 339.0 
_> New Senior High Schools............ . 41.0 
_§6 Additions to Elementary Schools. ne 


-_O Additions to Junior High Schools...... . 
_O Additions to Senior High Schools....... 


_O Conversions of Buildings. . oa 
_3 Electrical and Sanitary Renovations .... 3.9 
one Le 4 


EST. COST (GEN. CONST.) 134.4 


5. Completion of Projects in Construction 


EST. COST (GEN. CONST, FURN. & EQUIP) 12.0 


Proposed Total Request For New Funds 
For 1965-1966 


EST. TOTAL COST (NEW FUNDS) et. 10.1 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


ANALYSIS (cont.) 


Est. Cost Future Funds . 
(Millions) To Be Requested 
(Millions ) 
Projects Recommended For Advance 
Planning or Site Acquisition or Both 
in 1965-1966 (39 Projects). 
20 New Elementory Schoois...... 20... 2. 22. oe ae. 
_5 New Junior High Schools. ............. ae 
_|L New Senior High School . ee 
_3 Additions to Elementary Schools. .......__3.0 
_2 Additions to Junior High Schools.......__18 
_1. Addition (to: Senior High: School... ......: ae 
_] Conversion .of Buildiag. ..:....2::.. 3 
_3 Electrical and Sanitary Renovations... .....__3.9 
-3.- "600" School$:. 2: veee a se 
107.1 
EST. COST (GEN. CONST.) | 
5. Projects Recommended For Advance 
Site Acquisition Only in 1965-1966 
(37 Projects). 
28 New Elementary Schools............ 29.1 
_§ New Junior High Schools.. .......... 2a 
_2 New Senior High Schools... ......... 15.6 
_Q Additions to Elementary Schools ....... 
_O Additions to Junior High Schools....... 
_O Additions to Senior High Schools....... 
_© Corersions of Buildings. .......:... 
_O Electrical and Sanitary Renovations. ..... 
2. “600" Schools. os .. ea. ae 100 
EST. COST (GEN. CONST.) 2. 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 
ADVANCE SITE ACQUISITION OR PLANNING OR BOTH IN 


1965 - 1966 


RECAPITULATION 
(SUMMARY BY BOROUGH) 


TYPE OF PROJECT 


BRONXIBKLYN.| MAN. [QUEENS] RICH. [TOTALS 


C 


Q 


bic 


NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


3 


5 


61 6 


Q 


yorserescenay 


bIC 


153 


5 


albic 


aibicjalbic 


NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NEW SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ADDITIONS TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


ADDITIONS TO JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


ADDITIONS TO SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


CONVERSIONS OF BUILDINGS 


ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY 
RENOVATIONS 


a/b: 


20] 28 


casio 
5 
1 


| w 
oO 


wie Pe de 


“600" SCHOOLS 


251 


TOTALS 


C-CONSTRUCTION 


6 | 
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13 


18411) 9 


Q-ADVANCE SITE ACQUISITION 
OR PLANNING OR BOTH 


D-ADVANCE SITE ACQUISITION 
ONLY 


lu 


39 | 37 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


EST. : 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION PROPOSED! const. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
: PACITY | cosT . 
& P-1.6=-M Polo Grounds 1200 2.8 Serve New Housins 
Central H 
| Vic. 
2 P-8L,-X Morrisania 1400 | 3.0 {Relieve P-23, 99 
e 140° 
Rel.P=L50, 175, 
3 P—332=K Christopher St q 1500 3.1 {298.Serve New Hsg. 
Glenmore Ave. Brownsville 
Rel .J—-142,135,127 f 
L J~144—X Allerton Ave. 4 1800 |] 4.8 J|Serve New Housing 
Gunther Ave. Williamsbridge J 
Vic. Rel .J-99,167,117, } 
5 J—-29—M Yorkville 1800 4.8 13 
Serve N 
Replace P-3 
6 | P-156-X East 156th St.4~ 1400 | 3.0 {Serve New Housing 
Morris Ave. South Bronx 
7 P—335-K Rochester Ave.4 1500 343 Rel. P-144,191, 243 
St. Marks Ave. Bedford-Stuyvesan 
Vic. | 
8 P—~161-X South Bronx 1400 | 3.0 {Rel. P=25,5 
serve Ne 
I Reid Ave. e B - 
10 P-~194-M Add. Seventh Ave. -| +500 | 0.8 {Serve New Housing 
: West Central Harlem-No 
11 Food & Mari- West 50th St. 4 1500 | 8.8 |Replace existing 
time Tr. H.S. Tenth Ave. obsolete building | 
el. JA9, 57, 33g 
12 | d=3166K Lorimer St. - | 1500 | 402 {aaueeee eae me 
Harrison Ave. Williamsburg 
Replace P-170,82 
13 P—86-Q Parsons Blvd.—} 1200 2-8 {Relieve P-117 
Glenn Ave. Jamaica-So. Jamai 
14 Jamaica Voc. Parsons Plvd. 1500 | 8.8 {Replace existing 
H.S. — Q Glenn Ave. obsolete building 
¥iCew 
15 P—84—K Williamsburg 1200 | 2.8 jReplace P-37 


L 


+Serve New Housin 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


ESt. 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION ae ocery| CONST. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
COST 
Rel. P2277, 194 
16 P-277-K Add. Gerritsen Ave.+ +400 | 1.5 {Serve New Housing 
Bijou Ave, | Sheepsh B 
Vic. 
17 Northeast Northeast Bronx 3000 | 7.8 {Add. Capacity 
Bronx H.o. e 
Vic. 
18 P—32-R New Dorp - 1200 | 2.8 jServe New Housing 
Great Kills 
Vic. 
19 P—30-M East Harlem 1800 | 3.6 {Replace P-24,39 
Vic. 
20 P-15-K South Brooklyn| 1200 | 2.8 |Replace P-30 
Relieve P-27 
Relieve J-202 
21 J-—210-Q 97th Avenue - 1800 | 4.8 |Ext. 6-3-3 Org. 
vis 93rd Street Woodhaven 
22 | P-112-M East Harlem 1800 | 3.6 {Replace P-78 
| Relieve P-39 
23 P-3-R Add. South Goff Aved +400 | 1.5 {Replace old P-3 
Latourette St. south Shore 
Replace J-10 
2h J-88-K 18th Street - 1800 |} 4.8 j(Conv. to K-6) 
t v7 Sixth Avenue Rel.J—-51 Park Gmel} 
1Ce 
25 P—622-M Clinton 250 | 1.7 |Replace existing : 
: obsolete buildin 
Vic. 
26 J-24-R New Dorp - 1800 | 4.8 jRel. J-2,7 
7 Great Kills Serve New Housing 
27 | P-17-Q 30th Avenue- 1200 | 2.8 {Replace P-5,7 
q 30th Street Astoria = 
28 P—269-K Add. Farragut Road 4 +450 | 0.8 {Replace P-89 
Nostrand Avenud Flatbush—-E Flatbush 
Vic. 
29 P—71-K Williamsburg 1200 | 2.8 jReplace P-122 
| Relieve P-16 
Vic. 
30 | South Shore Midwood— 3000 | 7.8 |Add. Capacity 
|: es et Flatlands 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


EST 
CT LOCATION pro ROPOSED| CONST. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
PACITY COST 


Replace P-78 
E P—229-Q 67th Street - 1200 | 2.8 | Serve New Housing 
Maurice A pit C.— Sunnyside 
eplace P-12 
32 P-4.8-R Add. Targee St. - +600} 1.8 {Aux. Facilities 
Venice St. Northeast Shore f§ 
Replace J-12 
33 J-56—M Henry Street -}| 1800} 4.8 |Serve New Housing 
Montgomery St. Lower East Side J 
34 J.F.Kennedy Location 3000 | 7.8 {Replace Haaren 
H.S. — Man. 7 Undertermined Hien School 
LC. 
35 P—3145-K East New York 1200 | 2.8 |Replace P-65 
Relieve P-158,159 
C.B.Hugnes 
Renovation Eighth Avenue Elec/San. Syst 
veward Fark | 
37. | H.S. — Man. Grand Street - -- 1.3  |Reconstruction of 
| Renovation Essex Street Elec n. Syst 
DeWitt Clin- 
38 ton H.S. —Bx. Mosholu Parkway -- 1.3 Reconstruction of 
Renovation Paul Avenue Elec/San,. Systems J 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 
PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 
ACQUISITION OR PLANNING OR BOTH 


EST 
LOCATION Prorosed CONST. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
ITY | COST 


Vic. 
39 | P-116-x Morrisania 1400 | 3.0 | Rel. P-146, 150, 
75, 50, & 
Vic. 
LO | P-349-K Williamsburg 1500 | 3.1 | Rel. P-19,16,148 
- : ss ‘ Serve New Hsg. _ 
Vie. 
4 | P-162-x South Bronx 1400 | 3.0 | Rel. P-27, 65 
Wis. 
LO | P-238-Q | Jamaica - 1200 | 2.8 | Rel. P-123, 160, 
South Jamaica U5, 48 
| Vic. 
43 | Lincoln Sq. Lower Park 3000 9.4% | Replace H.S. of 
H.S., Man. j West Music and Art J 
Ce 
Lyly P-245-K Brownsville 1500 Sek Rel. P-156 
Vic. 
45 | P-612-M Yorkville | 250 1.7 | Replace existing 
| a obsolete building 
: Vic. | 
46 | J-151-X South Bronx 1800 4.8 | Rel. J-52,38,155 
Serve New Hsg. 
“7 P-113-M Add. pro 113th St.=-| +400 0.7 aa P-113 | 
eventh Ave. 
Add.Capacity | 
“8 | P-15-Q Add. 120th Ave. - +400 1.6 | Aux.Pacilities 
192nd St. Sprin | : 
onversion to Coed 
49 | J-136-M Conv. West 136th St.-| -- 1.5 junior high school 
Edgecombe Ave. ventral Hariem ic 
50 | P-S0-R Add. Adelaide Ave.- | +320 | 0.7 | Serve New Hsg. 
77 Flint St. New Dorp,GreatK 
Ce 
51 | J-167-x Tremont 1800 %.8 | Replace J-44, 55 
(Conv. to K-6) [| 
52 | J-157-Q Add. 64th Ave.- +400 | 0.7 | Rel. J-157 
102nd St. Forest Hillis 
Maxwell Voc. 
53 | H.S. Bklyn. Penna. Ave. - +800 3.5 | Add. Capacity 
Add. Liberty Ave. | Aux. Facilities : 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 
ACQUISITION OR PLANNING OR BOTH 


POSED] const. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
SCHOOL PROJECT earn apacity | Soe {PU : 
| Vic. 
54 | P-614-K Park Slope 250 1.7 {Replace existing 
f obsolete 
| ic. Rel. J=l 59 194, 
55 | J-25-Q College Point 1500 4.2 189, 158 
_Whitestone ioerve New ise. 
Vic. 
56 | P-314-K Bay Ridge 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-140, 118) 
Vic. 
57 | P=-196-M East Harlem 1200 
3 ic. 
58 | P-34-X South Bronx 1300 
: Vic. fi 7 
59. | P-25-M Lower East Side} 1200 
Vic. 
60 | P=56-R South Shore 600 
Vic. 
61 | P-329-K Coney Island 1200 2.8 Replace P-80 
Vic. 3 
62 | P-237-Q Flushing 1000 2.5 Serve New Hsg. 
Vic. j 
63 | P-147-X Morrisania 1400 3.0 Replace P-42 
: Vic. 
64 | P-195-M Lower East Side} 1200 2.8 Replace P-63 
Vic. 
65 | P-324-K peeeers - 1200 2.8 Replace P-129 
Vic. a 
66 | P-346-K East New York 1200 2.8 Serve New Hsg. 
67 | P-611-9 reds . aa 
P-Oll- gewood 250 1.7 Replace existi 
Maspeth ' gale s | ain 
16 . ‘ 
68 |} P-152-xX Bruckner Blvd. : : ; 
5 Bruckner Blv 1200 2.8 Serve New Hag. 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 
PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 


ACQUISITION OR PLANNING OR BOTH 


ED 


EST. 


NUMBER; SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
| ITY | COST 
69 | J-73-Q Add. Suth Ave. - <- 1.1 jAux. Facilities 
Zist St. 
Vic. 
70 | P-53-M Lower East Siaq 1200 | 2.8 {Replace P-62 
Vic. 4 
71 | Pe1l2k-M Lower East Side 1200 2.8 {Replace P-1, 23 
Vie. Repl. J-171 : 
72 | J-302-K East New York 1800 4.8 iPart J-64 
(J-171 Conv. to K@) 
@ Vic. 
73 | New P-8-K Brooklyn 800 2.2 jReplace old P-8 
2 Heights 
Vic. el. J-252, 263, 
™% | J-326-K | Canarsie 1800 | 4.8 |211, 285, 78 
ce * Serve New 
vander Childs 
75 a Bronx East Gun Hill Rd. ae 1.3 (Reconstruction of } 
fenovation Barnes Ave. le 
e Lincoln 
76 iH.S., Bklyn. Ocean Parkway - _ 1.3 jReconstruction of 
n lec/San. Systems 
er Se a 
77 Woc.H.S., Bk. | Dean St. - os 1.3 jReconstruction of 
enovation Fourth Ave. lec/S , i 
a : 
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(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 
ACQUISITION ONLY 
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Posen} 6ST. 
NUMBER SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION ITY yas ds PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
Ce 
78 | J-163-X Morrisania 1800 4.8 Rel. I-13; 136, 
Vic. 3 : 
79 P-333-K Brooklyn Heights 1200 2.8 {|Rel. P=9, 20 
Fort Greene Serve New Hs 
Vic. Rel. ae 4 39 
80 J-32-M Hamilton 1800 4.8 164 
Grange Serve N 
Vic. 
81 | J-53-Q Rockaway 1800 4.8 |Rel. J-180, 198 
Serve New 
Vic. 
82 {iSouth Richmond South 3000 7-8 jAdd. Capacity 
H.S., Richmond Richmond se a 
83 |New Central Central Manhattan 2000 7.8 |Replace existing 
C vi obsolete building. 
Ce 
84 | P-169-X Morrisania 1400 3.0 {Replace P-20 : 
Vie. : 
85 | P-290-K East New York 1200 2.8 |Replace. P-76, 108 
Vic. 
86 | P-325-K Bushwick - 1200 2.8 jReplace P-75 
Ridgewood 
r Vic. 
87 | P-22-K Greenpoint 1000 2.6 {Replace P-31, 34 
Vic. 
88 | P-166-X Concourse 1200 2.8 |Replace P-35 
Vic. 
fF 89 | P-153-M Hamilton 1500 3.1 {Replace P-186 
Grange _ ad 
Vic. 
90 | P-310-K Park Slope 1200 2.8 |Replace P-107 
91 P-82-K 1200 2.8 jReplace P-87, 73 
i 92 P-619-K 250 1.7 jAdd. Capacity 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 
ACQUISITION ONLY 


POSED! const. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
NUMBER} SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION apacity | CONST |PU 
Vic. 
93 P-60-K Bushwick - 1300 2.9 iReplace P-86, 116 
Ridgewood 
Vic. 
Cu P-58-R Port Richmond- | 1200 2.8 {Replace P=-20, 21 
__ Mariner's Harbor 
Vie. } | 
95 J-131-M Lower East Side) 1800 | 4.8 . J-65 
Vic. 
96 P-50=-M : East Harlem 1200 2.8 P-168 
| Vic. 
P-170-X Clason Point 1200 2.8 hrepiace P=36 
; Vic. : 
98 P-308-K Bedford- 1200 2.8 fReplace P-155 
| Stuyvesant 
Vic. 
99 P-178-M Lower East Side) 1500 3.1 Replace P-188 
if Vic. 
100 P-72-K Greenpoint 1000 2.6 Replace P-110 
Vic. : % 
101 P-313-K East New York 1200 2.8 Replace P-174 
Ce epiace Pre3l 
102 |; P-10-X South Bronx 1200 2.8 el. P-37, 154 
Vic. 
103 P-167-Q Woodhaven - 1200 2.8 Replace P-90, 51, 
Richmond Hill 66 el 
Vic. 
104 P=291-K Crown Heights 1400 3.0 Reptace P-138 
Vic. e 
105 P-617-K Williamsburg 250 1.7 Replace existing 
Vic. 
106 P-280-K Bushwick - 1200 2.8 Replace P-106 
Ridgewood | 
Vic. 
107 P-60-R Seeste os ~ 1000 2.5 eplace P-26 
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PROPOSED 1965-1966 SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ADVANCE SITE 
ACQUISITION ONLY 


posep| £ST 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APACITY CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
COST 
Vic. | 
108 P~347-K Brownsville 1500 3.1 jReplace P-156 
Vic. 
109 P-237-K Brownsville 1500 3.1 {Replace P-150, 129 
Vic. : 
110 P~226-Q Rockaway 1000 2.5 {Replace P-106 
erve New Hsg. J 
. ic « 
111 | P-158-x | Morris Park 1200 | 2.8 |Replace P-47 
Vic. | 
112 P-174-X Clason Point 1200 2.8 jRel. P-69 
— ) 
Vic. | Rel. J -234 
113 J-319-K Midwood - 1800 4.8 jExtend 6-3-3 
oe OTg. 
Vic. , ; 
114 | Pe322-K Park Slope 1200 2.8 {Replace P-133 
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PROPOSE 


1966 -1971 


LONG — RANGE PROGRAM 


(As Prepared For A Public Hearing) 


SCHOOL PLANNING AND BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RESEARCH DIVISION CITY OF NEW YORK 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 


EST. 
rower SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION ew CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
| Vic. 
115 P—234-Q Whitestone 1000... i 2.5 Relieve P-169 
serve new housin 
116 | Manhattan East 96th St.- 1500 8.8 Replace existing 
pees oQo se _lst Avenue -obsolete buildin 
rover Cleve- 
L177 land HS, - Q Himrod St.- me Le3 Reconstruction o 
Renovation Grandview Ave. n.ovstem 
118 | P-625-M | West 82nd St.- 250 | 1.7 | Conv. of P-9 to | 
West End Ave. "600" School | 
119 | P-200-Q Add. 164th St.- +300. | 0.7 Relieve P-200 | 
= lewe] Ave. Central Queens —— 
ic. 
120 P-168-X Tremont L300 : | -36G 
e Replace P=-32 
Vic. 
121 | P-138—-M ) 
| 3 youer East 1200 2.8 Replace P-4,2 
122 | S. Gompers Southern Blvd.+ +200 | 0.9 Add. Capacity | 
Vic. 
123 New South 
aena 4.5. Rockaway 3000 | 7.8 Add. Capacity 
Vic. : 
124 | P-361-K Brownsville 1500 | 3.1 | Relieve P-183, 
184, 189 
ARS | Boake ney ower East Sidd 250 | 1.7. | Replace <a 
oe a ee _|_____} obsolete buildin 
126 Queens Voc. 47th Ave.- +300 Lek Improve Voc. 
| H.S. — Add. 173 37th St. | Facilities |. 
ic. 
127 | New Boys Brooklyn 3000 | 7.8 Replace existing 
H.S. — K : obsolete building 
Vic. 
128 P—231—K Brownsville 1500 36k Replace P—1L4 
129 | P-6-R Vic. 
7 south Shore 1000 2+9 Replace P-l 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


A 
a 


* Posen} -£S! 
NUMBER} SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
| APACITY | COST : 
V1Cc. , 
130 | P-89-M East Harlem 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-109 
Vic. 7 
131 | P-159-X Morrisania 1400 3.0 Replace P-4 
132 | P-315-K Williamsburg B00 1°25 Replace P-132,18 
: Vic. 
233. | P+126-X South Bronx 1300 | 2.9 Replace P-25 
134 {| New iicern aa 8 Repl isti 
—— Williamsbur O00 ° epiace existing 
District HS-K . ; . obsolete buildin 
| Replace obsolete 
135 | P-34-Q Springfield —- {1.1 section 
Part. Repl. Blvd.-Hollis Av Queens Village 
| Vic. 
136 | P-165-X Morrisania 1400 | 3.0 Replace P-58 
Vic. 
137 | P-5-M : Chelsea 900 | 2.4 Replace P-51,69 
Vic. 
138 | P-266-K East New York OU 1 2.8 Replace P-159 
g Vic. 
139 P—311-K Bushwick- 1300 29 Add. Capacity 
Ridgewood 
John Adams : 
140 a Rockawav Blvd.- biden 5 Reconstruction of 
? See 102nd_ Street Elec/San. Systemq 
Vic. 
141 | P-7h-X Concourse .1200 2.8 Replace P-28 
. ¥iCc. oe 
142 P—261—K East New York 2400 |} .3..0 Replace P-158 
W.E. Grady 
1L3 Voc. H.S.-K Brighton 4 St. +300 } 1.7 Add. Capacity 
| Add. Belt Parkway Conv. to coed 
Vic. 
144 | P-109-K Williamsburg Be00 1-361 Replace P-147 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 


PROPOSED! (op 
NUMBER| SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APAC CONST. | PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
ITY | COST : 
Vic. ; 
145 | P-66-K Bushwick— 1400 }:3.0 Replace P-123 
id. : 
Brooklyn ‘ | 
| Renovation DeKalb Ave. Elec/San. Systemq 
Vic. 
147 P-164-X North Bronx 1000 25 Replace P-16 
Vee. 
148 | P-295-K Sheepshead Bay | 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-153 
Vic. 
149 | Northwest Northwest Bronx 3000 | 7.8 | Add. Capacity 
Bronx H.S. : 
Vic. 
150 | P-613-Q Astoria 250 | 147 Replace existing 
| obsolete buildin 
Vic. 
151 | P-13-K Borough Park 1200. |. 2.8 Replace P-154, 
| vas 130 
Ralph R. ; 
152 McKee Voc.HS St. Mark's Pl. ail £43 Reconstruction of 
Renovation Montgomery Ave Elec/San. Systemg 
153 Chelsea _— Replace existing 
. Lo Manhattan 2000 0 
t Metro.Voc.HsS a z 4 obsolete building 
154 Bayside H.S.- 32nd Avenue - -- Le3 Reconstruction of 
Q Renovation 208th Street Elec/San. System 
| Vic. 
155 | P-lh2-M Lower East Sidd 1200 | 2.8 | Replace P-110 
Vic. : 
156 | P-301-K Brownsville 1500: i: 342 Replace P-165 
Replace obsolete 
157 ey ey East 225th St.- _ 0.8 section 
Part. Renl. White Plains R@ Williamsbridge 
| eS Vic. 
158 | P-54-R Castleton 1200 } 2.8 Serve new aise 
os Corners 
Vic. 
159 P—57=-R Northeast Shore 900 205 Replace P-13 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 
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POSED! const. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
NUMBER} SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APACITY ae U 
160 | Tottenville Academy St.- —- 0.8 Aux. Facilities 
| H.S.-R Add. Yetman Ave, é 
Replace obsolete 
161 | P-102-K 211 - 72nd ~~ O.7 | section 
Part. Repl. Street Bay Ridge 
| Vic. 
162 | P-267-K Bensonhurst 1200 } 2.6 Replace P-163 
163 | Yorkville Voc} Yorkville 2000 | 9.0 Replace existing 
H.S,. — Man, obsolete building 
Vic. | 
164 | P-162-M Inwood 1200 | 2.8 | Replace P-132 
J Vic. 
165 | P-175-X © City Island 400 } 1.9 Replace P-17 
Andrew Jack- 
oO | g6n H.S. - Q 116th Ave. -- Les Reconstruction of 
Renovation F, Le E : 
| Replace obsolete 
167 P—104—K 92nd St. 5th & -~ 1.0 section 
1 Part. Repl. Gelston Aves. Bay Ridge 
Vic. 
168 | J-49-M Clinton 1500 } 4.5 Replace J-17 
Vic. 
169 | P-182-Q Astoria 1200. | 2.8 Replace P-84,85 
Vic. ie 
170 | P-141-M Yorkville L000 .-} 2.5 Replace P=151,199 
| Replace obsolete 
171 P—22—R Forest Ave.- —~ 0.7 section 
Part. Repl. sanders St. Arlington 
172 | J-171-K Conv. Ridgewood Ave.+ -- Loh Add. K-6 Capacity 
Lincoln Ave. : East New York | 
F.K.Lane 3 
173 H.S. — K Jamaica Ave.- -- 1.3 Reconstruction of 
Renovation ° Dexter Court Elec/ 
LCs | 
27, | P~323-K Sunset Park- 1200 } 2.8 Replace P-94 
oF OWADUS. 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 


g ey posen! EST. ar 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION ITY yao Lp PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
Vic. ee | 
: 175 | P-233-Q Woodside- 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-89 
: Elmhurst ‘ 
i NaGa | 
: 176 P—331-K Bensonhurst 1200 2.8 Replace P-48,112 
| Vic. : 
177 | P=-230-Q Ridgewood- 1200: |: 2s Replace P-81,71 
Maspeth ok 
W.U. Bryant 
178. + H.S.. = @ L8th Street - -- Le Reconstruction o 
Renovation 3lst Avenue Elec/San. System 
179 } P-97—X Add. Mace Avenue - -- 1.0 Aux. Facilities | 
Seymour Avenue Williamsbridge 
Vic. 
180 | P-160-X North Bronx 1200 |. 2.6 Serve new housing 
Baychester 
Vie. 
181 | P-147-M Upper Park 1200 2-8 Replace P-166 
West 
182 P—260-K Add. Stanley Ave. - +500 0.9 Add. Capacity 
Williams Ave. Canarsie 
Lafayette 
183 | H.S. - K Benson Ave. - = 1.3 Reconstruction off 
Renovation Bay L3rd St. Elec/San.Systems } 
Vic. 
184 | P-330-K Bedford- 1200. 1-258 Replace P-137 
otuvvesant | 
Serve New Housin 
185 | P-34-M Add. Rast 11th St.- +500 | 0.8 | Lower East Side 
. venue vasa iin an 
C. Columbus : 
186 HeSe - A Astor Avenue - == Le3 Reconstruction o 
Renovation = Colden Ave. Elec/San.Systems 
187 | P-348-K Brownsville 1200: | 2.6 Serve wo 7 
housing a 
Vice 
188 | P-9-X South Bronx 1300° 1. .2.9 Replace P-37 
Vic. 
189 |} P-14-M Upper Park West} 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-165 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


Poseo| -£9!. 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APACITY CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
COST 
Vic. ) | 
190 P—342—K Brownsville 1500 Zet Replace P-175 
Vic. 
191 | J-55—M Central Harlem! 1800 } 4.8 Replace J-8& 
south : 
‘Vic. Relieve J-166 
192 J—344-K East New York 1800 4.8 Serve new 
3 | Housing — 
Vic. 
193 | P-74=-M East Harlem 200°} 2.8 Replace P-171 
Replace obsolete | 
194 | Pell4—-K Remsen Ave.- -- 1.5 section 
Parti Repl. . Glenwood Rd. Canarsie 
ice 
195 | P=337-K Bushwick- 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-151 
Ridgewood » | 
Vic. 
196 P—714,—K Williamsburg 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-148 
Vic. ie 
197 P—343=-K Brownsville 1500 |} 3.1 Replace P-284 
Vic. : 
aa P-4.8—-M Upper Park Westt 1300 {| 2.9 Replace P-179 
es Vic. 
199 P—614-Q Rockaway 250 hod Add. Capacity 
eg Vic. fo 
200 P—173—X Morrisania 2400 | 360 Replace P-50 
201 | J-6-K Conv. Baltic St.- 1200 | 1.2 | Add. K-6 Ca acity 
Smith Ste “South Brooklyn 
202 P—7'7—=M East Harlem 1400 | 3.0 Replace P-101 
) Vic. 
203 | P-12-X South Bronx 1400 | 3.0 Replace P-43 
Vic. 
! 204 | P-69-K Crown Heights 1400 | 3.0 Replace P-167 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971. 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


NUMBER| SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION PROPOSED CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
205 P—5—-R Add. Eylandt St.- +400 | 0.7 Relieve oe) oe 
Stecker Ste New Housing 
Vic. | 
206 | P-4-K Bedford- 1300 } 2.9 Replace P-157 
Stuyvesant 
| Replace P=3 
207 | P-196-Q Add. 113th Street -}| +500} 0.8 (P-196-Annex) 
| 7ist Road Forest Hills 
Vic. 
208 | P-143-K Williamsburg 12001: 266 Replace P-168 
Vic. 
209 | P=334-K Borough Park 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-164 
Vic. 
210 | P-172-Xx Fordham 1200 | 2.8 | Replace P-46 
Vic. 
211 |} P-171-X Concourse 1200 } 2.8 Replace P-53 
212 | P-36—-R Add. Jefferson Blvdj +400 } 0.7 Add « Capacity 
—_Lamont—_Avenue 
aa3 P—35-Q Add. 90th Avenue - -- 0.7 Aux. Facilities | 
a 191lst Street Hollis 
Vice e 
214 | P-620-X Morrisania 250-4 1a? Add. Capacity 
1 Vic. Replace J-/7/-Q 
215 | J=-336~-K Bushwick- 1800 | 4.8 (J-296 Annex) 
R 
Vic. 
Bow P-618-K Flatbush 250 | 1.7 Add. Capacity. 
Vic. 
217 | P-613-R North Richmond 250 fF 1.7 et Capacity 
218 | P-119-X Add. ugeley Sys -— -- 0.7 ame Facilities 
Watson Ave. aon FOint. 
> Vic. Add. Capacity 
219 | Mid-Island Central 1500 | 8.8 New Dorp - 
R ilies: 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 
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NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION i Srna CONST PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
Vic. : 
220 P—350-K Williamsburg 1500 |. 362 Add. Capacity 
Vic. 
221 P—353=—K East New York | 1200 2.8 Serve new housing 
ye * Vic. Rp 
222 J-354—-K East New York 1800 4.8 Serve new housin 
Vic. | 
223 | P-339-K Sunset Park- 1000 | 2.6 Replace P-172 
Gowanu 
: Replace obsolete 
224 | P-40-M East 20th St. + -- 2-0 section 
Part. Repl. First Avenue. East Midtown 
225 .| P-248-K Add. Avenue U - +450 | 0.8 Add. Capacity 
West 13th St. Gravesend 
Vic. 
226 | P-211-Q Middle Village} 1200; 2.8 Replace P-87 
Vic. Replace existing 
227 | P-613-K South Brooklyn+ 250] 1.7 obsolete buildin 
| __ked Hook 
Vic. 
} 228 | J-340-K South Brooklyn} 1800; 4.8 Add. Capacity 
i Gr 
3 Vic. 
229 | P-159-M Yorkville 1200 | 2.8 Replace Fa83 » 
j 15 
230 | P-360-K Crown Heights 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-91 
ops — 1 Union Street Flushing 
1c. 
232 P—355-K Bushwick- 1200 2.8 Replace P-145 
3 — Ridgewood 
Vic. 
233 | P-137-X Throggs Neck 1200 | 2.8 Serve new 
| oe Housing 
P-64,-Q Add. Sa ak 0.7 Aux. Facilities 
2na Street Ozone Park 


PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


EST. 
NUMBER] SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION ony CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
Vic. | is 
235 | P-338-K Bushwick- 1200 | 2.8 Replace P-162 
Ridgewood 
ViCe ae 
236 | P-103-Q Ridgewood- 1200 | 2.8 | Replace P-88,68 
Maspeth | 
Vic. Add. Capacity 
237 | J-351-K Undetermined 1800'} 4.8 Ridgewood Bedford- | 
Stuyvesant 
Vic. 
238 | P—-283-K Midwood- 1000 } 2.6 Replace P-119 
Flatland 
Vic. 
239 | J-317-K Kings Bay Area| 1800 | 4.8 Add. Capacity 
Sheepshead Bay J 
Vic. | 
240 | P-239-Q Rochdale Villag¢ 1200] 2.8 Add. Capacity 
Springfield Gdns4 
Vic. 
2h1 | J—-352=-K Undetermined 1800 | 4.8 Add. Capacity 
Bushwick-Wmsbre. 
242 | J-185-Q Add. 149th Street -| +500 | 1.5 | Add. Capacity 
26th Avenue Flushing 
| Replace obsolete 
| 243° | P=l5-M East 4th St. - -_ 1.0 section 
t Part. Repl. Avenue A Lower East Side } 
Vic. | 
: 2Lh P—129—X Tremont 1300 29 Replace P-44 
| Vic. 
; 245 | P-359-K East New York | 1200 | 2.8 | Replace P-171 
246 | P-232-Q Add. 155th Ave. - +h00 | 0.7 | Add. Capacity 
: 83rd Street How 
LC 
247 | J-61-R North Shore 1800 | 4.8 Add. Capacity 
Vic. | 
248 | P-18-M Lower East a 1200: |) 2.8 Replace P-64 
Vic. 
, | 249 P-—176-X Tremont 1300 | 2.9 |-Replace P-6 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 
(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING ) 


POSED) <9! 
NUMBER; SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APACITY CONST. [PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
| COST 
Vic. 
250 | P-356-K Flatbush - 1200 | 2.8 Add. Capacity 
: es East Flatbush 
251 | P=-32-Q Add. State Street - -- 0.7 Aux. Facilities 
17lst Street Flushing 
iC. 
p41)... Replace existing 
252 P-614,-M Lower East Side 250 hav obsolete building 
| Bklyn. H.S.of 
253 | Auto.Trades Bedford Ave. - —~ Leo Reconstruction of 
A Elec/ 
aC o Replace existing 
254 | P-624=-M Lower East Sid ao 8 Le? sgh building 
ower Fast Side 
| Vic. 
255 | J-177-X Clason Point 1800 | 4.8 Serve new 
‘ he J Housing. 
| Vie. 
256 | P-357-K Bay Ridge 1000 | 2.6 Replace P-127 
) Vic. “ua 
257 | J-212-Q South Queens 1800 | 4.8 Add. Capacity 
258 | Walton H.S.—-X West 196th St.- -~ Le3 Reconstruction off 
b Renovation an Reservoir -Ave. Elec/San.Systems 
Ce 
259 | P-358-K Borough Park 1200 | 2.8 Replace wey 
| Conve. to coed 
260 |} J-115-X Conv. E. 183rd St. - ~~ 1.5 Aux. Facilities 
| Ryer Avenue Tremont 
1 Vic. i 
261 | P=-33-R South Shore 1000 |. 2<6 Serve new. 
os Housing 
Vic. 
262 | J-34-R South Shore 1500 | 4.5 Serve new 
Housing 
Vic. 
263 | P-362-K Brownsville 1500 | 3.1 Add. Capacity 
|) wate 
264 | P-179-X Riverdale 1000 | 2.6 Serve new 
ae 8 ‘i Housing... 
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PROPOSED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 1966-1971 


(AS PREPARED FOR A PUBLIC HEARING) 


0POsED| ES! 
NUMBER! SCHOOL PROJECT LOCATION APACITY CONST. |PURPOSE OF PROJECT 
COST 
265 | P-273-K Add. Wortman Ave. -—| +400] O.7 Add. Capacity 
‘ East New York 
r . capacity 
266 | P-37-Q Add. 137th Ave. - +600 } 1.8 Aux. Facilities 
Belknap St. Springfield Gdns 
~ Replace obsolete 
267 | P-79-Q 149th Street -| +200} 1.1 | wing, Add. Cap. 
cs Part. Repl. 15th Drive Coll. Pt.— Witestme!} 
Vice 
268 | P-341-K Coney Island 1200 |}. 268 Add. Capacity 
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LIST OF PROPOSED NON-LINE ITEM PROJECTS 
TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN 1965-1966 
MAJOR RENOVATION, REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROJECTS 


TO BE CHARGED AGAINST CODE E-279 (PLANNING) ; CODE E-640 
(SITE ACQUISITION), CODE E-643 (MODERNIZATION). 


West 182nd Street 


[NON-LINE ITEM 
PROJECTS ! LOCATION PURPOSE 

P=-19=X Katonah Avenue and Electrical Renovation : 
East 237th Street 

P-21-K Add. | 180 Chauncey Street Additional Capacity 

P=27=K Nelson and Hicks Sts. Replace obsolete section 

P-L0=-R 91 Henderson Avenue Electrical Renovation 

P-hL1-R Clawson St. & Locust Electrical Renovation 
Avenue 

P-4l-X Add. 3352 Olinville Avenue Additional Capacity 

P-48-K 18th Avenue and 60th Electrical Renovation 

- Street 

J-60-M L420 East 12th Street Electrical Renovation 

P~67=K 51 St. Edwards Street Electrical Renovation 

P=-73=-X Anderson Avenue and Electrical Renovation 

West 165th Street 

P-78=X Fish and Needham Aves. Electrical Renovation 

J-79=-X 125 East 18lst Street Conversion to coed school 

P-81-X West 256th Street and Electrical Renovation 
Riverdale Avenue _ 

P-86—X West 195th Street and Electrical Renovation 
Reservoir Avenue_ 

P-91-X Aqueduct Avenue and Electrical Renovation 
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LIST OF PROPOSED NON-LINE ITEM PROJECTS 
TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN 1965-1966 


MAJOR RENOVATION, REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROJECTS 
TO BE CHARGED AGAINST CODE E-279 (PLANNING) ; CODE E-640 


(SITE ACQUISITION); CODE E-643 (MODERNIZATION). 


cella LOCATION PURPOSE 
P-101-K pene. are _ Electrical Renovation 
Bay ree 
P-114-Q Gonsae #Ys. and Beach Electrical Renovation 
P-117=-Q 143rd oe and 85th Electrical Renovation 
rive ica, 
P-121-0 to 109th i ‘ Electrical Renovation 
{i27th St.) S.0zone Fars 
P-121-K mea: ig a and 53rd Electrical Renovation 
Fy 
J-125-Q Ace ne fg Avenue, Auxiliary Facilities 
) oneal pe se aes Fo Road,j Electrical Renovation 
P-127-Q ar peraee | & 25th Ave.,| Electrical Renovation 
P=130-X 750 Prospect Avenue Additional Capacity 
P-136-Q oe: eo ied oe Electrical Renovation 
J-139-M 140 West 140th Street Conversion to K=-6 school 
P-185-K 8601 Ridge Blvd. Electrical Renovation 
P-199=K Cone TET Rveliune) Electrical Renovation 
P~203-K el M and East 52nd Electrical Renovation 
P=204-K roe 15th Avenue Electrical Renovation 
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LIST OF PROPOSED NON-LINE ITEM PROJECTS 
TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN 1965-1966 
MAJOR RENOVATION, REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROJECTS 


TO BE CHARGED AGAINST CODE E-279 (PLANNING) ; CODE E-640 
(SITE ACQUISITION), CODE E-643 (MODERNIZATION). 


i “LINE ITE 7 ; 
e OJECTS " LOCATION PURPOSE 
P-208-K Avenue D and East 49th Electrical Renovation 
: Street 
J-216-Q 64-20 175th Street, Auxiliary Facilities 
, Flushing | 
Ju2239«K 4200 16th Avenue Electrical Renovation 
| (42nd Street) 
P=225-K 1075 Ocean View Avenue Electrical Renovation 
(Brighton 13th Street) 
J-227=-K 6500 16th Avenue Electrical Renovation 
(65th Street) 
J-228=K Avenue S and West Ath | Electrical Renovation 
Street 
P=-235-K Lenox Road and East Electrical Renovation 
LOth Street. 
J-239—-K 2401 Neptune Avenue Electrical Renovation 
P-289-K 900 St. Marks Avenue Additional Capacity 
P-613-K 387 State Street Auxiliary Facilities 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 


JAMES B. DONOVAN 
President 


22 October 1964 
Dear Mr. Shriver: 


Please refer to our discussion last Spring concerning the 
relationship between this Board and the Government of the United 
States. On behalf of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York permit me to extend a cordial invitation to you, as a repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States, to confer with the 
Members of the Board at your earliest possible convenience, in 
order that we may present an outline of the basic problems which 
confront this school system (the largest in the world) and an 
emergency remedial program in which the United States Govern- 
ment will be asked to participate. 


The Board of Education of the City of New York is an auto- 
nomous state agency which reports to the Commissioner of 
Education in Albany. This year it is responsible for the education 
of almost 1, 100,000 children, with a faculty of almost 46, 000 
teachers. Its budget for the current year consists of $181, 891, 063 
in capital expenditures and $910, 232, 298 for necessary operating 
expenses. Of these total sums, $818, 220, 653 is being contributed 
by the City of New York; $269, 324, 558 by the State of New York; 
and only $4, 578, 150 by the United States Government. 


The problems of our school system are unique. This is not 
solely because of the system's magnitude. In great areas of New 
York City, our citizens live in utter poverty, with widespread 
unemployment and indescribably poor housing. These conditions 
are directly related to the problems of our school system and the 
youth we seek to educate. Since World War Il, over 800, 000 of 
the more fortunate white- population have moved from New York 
City to surrounding suburbs in New York, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut. Meanwhile, we have had an influx in our city of over 700, 000 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes from the rural South. All are United 
States citizens and of course are welcome in New York City, tra- 
ditionally the haven of the oppressed seeking a better life. However, 
it is most unfair to expect this community to bear the full cost of 
the impact of this great migration of United States citizens, without 
substantial assistance from the United States Government. 


From 1944 to 1964 the total budget of the Board of Education 
rose almost 600%, from $134, 000, 000 to $910,000, 000. During 
the same period, contributions from the State and the United 
States Government (the latter in relatively small amounts) have 
grown approximately 500%, from $44, 702, 000 to $273, 000, 000. At 
the same time the total budget of the City of New York increased 
only 350%, from $737, 000, 000 to $3, 354, 000, 000 and the assessed 


valuation of real estate rose less than 100% from $15, 000, 000, 000 
to $29, 000, 000, 000. Contributions by the City of New York thus 
not only have become disproportionately larger but the impact on 
the economy of the city has also become disproportionate. The 
cost of public education for the local taxpayer has accordingly 
become most severe. 


For almost three years I have urged, to no avail, a Constitu- 
tional Convention in the State of New York to consider these and 
related problems. We have not had a Constitutional Convention in 
this state in over a quarter of a century. However, I now have 
concluded that the problem is too urgent to await such a step. 


While our school system has made tremendous strides during 
- the past three years, there is little hope for the future unless we 
devise a crash program now to aid all the youth in New York 

City, especially the under-privileged, not only by affording them 
the finest education which a free society can provide but also by 
increasing employment opportunities among our graduates, their 
parents and their neighbors. Such a program is enclosed. 


This five-year program may appear to be costly, requiring a 
Federal grant to this Board of almost $1, 500,000,000. However, 
it is not only reasonable and necessary for our New York residents, 
but it is modest when compared with U.S. foreign aid programs 
during the past five years. May I also suggest that a comparison 
be made between the total tax revenues derived from New York by 
the Federal Government and Federal expenditures in this area 
especially as compared with other cities and states in the Union. 
New York cannot continue to finance Federal projects in other 
areas, both at home and abroad, while neglecting the needs of its 
Own residents. We realize that other communities have justifiable 
claims for Federal aid but we urge that for all our stated reasons 
this community warrants first priority in dealing with the greatest 
domestic problem confronting the nation. 


While contributions should be made to the financing of this 
program by both the City of New York and the State of New York - 
as indicated in the enclosed program - it is essential that the U.S. 
Government recognize the unique claims of New York City and the 
extent to which educational plans for our youth are inextricably 
linked to the poverty conditions which prevail among great segments 
of our population. If funds can be made available by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment directly to this Board of Education, the Board will be 
enabled to embark on this carefully planned educational program in 
Such manner as will assure fair employment opportunities for our 
graduates and their parents, tens of thousands of whom are now 
frustrated in their desire for gainful employment. The construction 
program alone will provide jobs for vast numbers of citizens now 
unemployed. | 
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The object of this invitation to you is to ascertain the possibil- 
ity of presenting this program to The Congress during its coming 
session, on an emergency basis. The Board intends to ask the 
New York Congressional delegation, regardless of party affiliation, 
to support the urgent needs of this community. 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ JAMES B. DONOVAN 


Mr. Sargent Shriver 
Director 

Anti-Poverty Program 
The White House 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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A FIVE-YEAR CRASH PROGRAM FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


An Attack on Unemployment and Poverty Through 
Improved Educational Opportunity 


The welfare of our individual citizens as well as that of our city, state and nation, demands 
that the vicious cycle of insufficient educational opportunities, unemployment and poverty must 
be broken as quickly as possible. The Board of Education of the City of New York proposes to 
break this vicious cycle with a five-year emergency program for quality education. This program 


includes the elimination of short-time instruction and undersirable special schedules, the reduction 


of class size, and expansion of educational improvements like the More Effective School program, 
pre-Kindergarten classes, and guidance and other auxiliary services. 


A massive and accelerated school building program and the provision of large numbers of 
additional professional personnel and instructional material are essential to the attainment of 
these objectives. A realistic appraisal of the ability of the city and the state to support such a 
program indicates the need for the federal government to join as a full-fledged partner in pro- 


viding the resources for its fulfillment. - 


The following program provides an overview of (A) a proposed five-year acceleration of the 
Board of Education’s ten-year Basic Construction Schedule to meet minimal space needs, together 
with proposed additional construction to provide space required for elimination of short-time 
instruction, reduction of class size, and other improvements to achieve quality education and (B) 
a proposed parallel expansion of personnel and other services required to staff and maintain 
these new schools and to provide the kind of education so urgently needed in the City of New 
York to meet its many and unique problems especially those created by the vast migration of 
culturally disadvantaged citizens from other parts of the United States. 


A. Proposed Five-Year School Construction Crash Program 

The Proposed Five-Year School Construction Crash Program is a plan to accelerate the 
Board of Education’s ten-year construction schedule. Implementation of this plan will cost a 
total of $2,130,000 during the five-year period. On the basis of the continuation of the most 
recent capital budget appropriations, the city is expected to contribute $900,000,000 during this 


same period. Therefore, the program will require additional funds of $1,230,000,000 over the 
five-year period to be obtained from federal sources. 


The categories of needs considered most significant in the expansion of the quality 
education program for the pupils of New York City are as follows: 


1. Five-Year Basic School Construction Program 

2. Additional Space for Relief of High School Pupils cn Special Schedules 
3. Additional Space for Reduction in Class Size 

4. Additional Space for Expansion of the ‘‘Most Effective Schools’’ Program 
). Additional Space for Expansion of Pre-Kindergarten Program 


_ 6. Additional Space for the Expansion of Guidance and Auxiliary Services 


Each category is described in detail below. 
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1. Five-Year Basic School Construction Preiiem 


The Basic School Construction Program will provide for 300 new projects in addition to 
the completion of the 33 projects now in the capital budget for construction. These new projects 
will include 214 elementary schools, 43 junior high schools and 43 senior high schools. 


In the Board of Education’s existing long-range program, these projects are presently 
scheduled to be completed over a ten-year period. The Proposed Five-Year Basic School 
Construction Program will provide 144,000 seats; 86 ,500 of these seats are for replacement of 
those in obsolete buildings; 57,500 are for the elimination of short-time instruction and for 
increased enrollment. 


The table below indicates the cost factors involved in the Proposed Five-Year Basic 
School Construction Program. 


CATEGORY COSTS 


117 projects in the 1965-1966 approved 

School Building Progam < iii ob ede Fees estes $379.8 million 
183 projects in the 1966-1972 Long Range 

Building Progra. . ...:c<i vases + ss Cuma ob ew kan 594.4 million 
Equipment and furniture for the 333 projects 

proposed and/or under construction ............ 104.0 million 
Surveys and borings for 300 new projects .......... 12.8 million 
Architectural and engineering costs for 

800. new projects... iG e dees s oso eeu ew enka cues 75.0 million 
Site acquisition costs for 300 new projects ......... 150.0 million 
Proposed additional modernizations, playgrounds, etc. 300.0 million 

Total $1,616.0 million 


2. Additional Space for Relief of High School Pupils on Special Schedules 


The proposed Five-Year Basic School Construction Program will provide for the elimination 
of special schedules for all elementary and junior high school students. However, at the high 
school level, the elimination of such special schedules of pupils reporting before 8:30 AM or 
remaining after 3:30 PM will require 20 new high schools at a cost of approximately $180,000,000. 


3. Additional Space for Reduction in Class Size 


Based on current trends, the reduction in class size by two pupils over a five-year period 
will require additional space at a cost of approximately $50,000,000. 


4. Additional Space for Expansion of the ‘‘More Effective Schools’’ Program 


Present findings indicate the need for a gradual, orderly and coordinated expansion of ten 
schools in this program each year. Therefore, 50 additional projects will be required during the 
five-year period. These projects would include the renovation, modernization or enlargement of 
existing buildings as well as the construction of new schools. An expenditure of approximately 


$100,000,000 will be required for this purpose. 
5. Additional Space for Expansion of Pre-Kindergarten Program 


At the present time, there are over 300,000 three-and four-year-old children in New York 
City. A quality education program for children of this age should provide for full-day instruction 
in classes of not more than 15. To make space available for even one-fourth of these 300,000 
children will require 5,000 more classrooms at an estimated cost of $150,000,000. 
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* 6. Additional Space for the Expansion of Guidance and Auxiliary Services in All Schools 


The current trend toward the expansion of guidance services, special teaching positions, 
lunchroom assistants, school aides, etc. requires additional space in school buildings. To pro- 
vide a minimum of three additional spaces in each of the 300 new buildings in this program 
would require an expenditure of $34,000,000 over and above the indicated cost of the Five-Year 
Basic School Construction Program. | 


Significant Considerations in the Implementation of the Proposed Five-Year School Construction 
| Crash Program 


1. The Proposed Five-Year Basic School Construction Program described above cau be t 
readily adjusted to conform with integration policies developed by the Board of Education. 


2. The proposal to construct 300 buildings in the next five years is feasible. Present 
bidding experience on new projects indicates an increasing number of bidders on the general 
construction and mechanical trades contracts. The labor market in New York City is encountering 
a surplus of both skilled and unskilled workers resulting from the completion of the World’s Fair 
and a general tapering-off in other construction activities. 


38. The inclusion of architectural supervision of construction in future design contracts 
would eliminate the necessity for expanding the Bureau of Construction, particularly in the 
inspectional area. The inclusion of the architects’ supervision of construction will add approxi- 
mately 2% to the construction costs. 


4. The design problem of this program may be handled by more extensive use of private 
architects, permitting the Office of School Buildings personnel to concentrate on other aspects 
of the building program. Additional demands on the Office of School Planning and Research to 
review integration implications, programs of requirements, sketch studies and preliminary plans 
will require an increase in personnel. 


5. Problems of site selection approval, tenant relocation and demolition will also require 
additional personnel in the Office of School Planning and Research and will require very close 
* coordination with the various city agencies. 


SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


ee ee eemIC SCNOG! CemUrtrOnOM FPOOTMM 2... Ll. . . eee ee tweens $1,616,000,000 
Additional Space for Relief of High School Pupils on Special Schedules...... - 180,000,000 
Macsmone: ppace fOr REGUCUON IN CIBSS DISC 2... cece cc cece ecses 50,000,000 
Additional Space for Expansion of the ‘‘More Effective Schools’’ Program ..... 100,000,000 
Additional Space for the Expansion of Pre-Kindergarten Programs ............ 150,000,000 
Additional Space for Expansion of Guidance and Auxiliary Services .......... 34,000,000 
EE ree $2,130,000,000 

% Memes CONEY (ONIPIDUINOD 2... 6... ve eee cee $ 900,000,000 

, Additional Federal Funds Required ............... 1,280,000,000 


B. Parallel Expansion in Operating Expense Budget 


Provision must be made for a parallel expansion of personnel and other services required 
to staff and maintain these new schools and to provide the kind of education so urgently needed 
in the City of New York to meet its many and unique problems, especially those created by the 
vast migration of culturally disadvantaged citizens from other parts of the United States. 
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The categories of needs are as follows: 


1. Debt Service. 


2. Increase in Administrative and Custodial Services for New Buildings. 


3. Increase in Personnel to Reduce Class Size. 


4. Increase in Personnel and Services to Provide for Aggregate Enrollment at 
Increasing Per Capita Costs. 


1. Debt Service 


The Debt Service incident to the construction program has been increasing steadily over 
the past ten years. As a result of the accelerated building program currently in progress it is 
likely that the Debt Service appropriation by the City for the 1969-1970 Expense Budget will 
reach $130,000,000. The five-year average for this Debt Service charge would then be approxi- 
mately $115,000,000 per year and $575,000,000 for the five-year period. 


2. Increase in Administrative and Custodial Services for New Buildings 


The completion of the 300 new projects will ad $31,000,000 a year to the fixed overhead 
expenses. Since the structures would be completed over the five-year period, the average cost 
per year would be $16,500,000 over a five-year period, or a total of $82,500,000 for the five years. 
Since only 40% of the structures are for added capacity (60% for replacement of old buildings) the 
actual increase for overhead would be $33,000,000 for the five-year period. 


3. Increase in Personnel to Reduce Class Size 


During the course of the five-year period the school population is expected to rise from 
1,045,000 pupils to approximately 1,100,000. To reduce average class size by two pupils will 
require approximately 4,000 additional classroom teachers. Since this program will be gradual in 
its implementation, the total cost over the five years is estimated at $80,000,000. 


4. Increasein Personnel and Services to Provide for Aggregate Enrollment at Increasing Per Capita Costs 


Estimates indicate that the average pupil population in New York City over the next five 
years will be approximately 1,085,000 pupils. The rising trend of per capita educational cost in 
New York City indicates that at the present rate of increase this cost will be approximately 
$1,200 by the 1969-1970 school year. The five-year average will therefore be approximately $980 
per student. Over the five-year period the school system will therefore require an aggregate 
amount of $5,310,000,000. Substantial increases in personnel will be required to eliminate short 
time instruction and special time schedules in high schools and to improve guidance and 
auxiliary services. These costs and others involved in improving the quality of education would 


be met within this higher per capita estimate. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS IN OPERATING EXPENSE BUDGET 


A. Resulting from Construction Crash Program 
1. Increased debt service $ 575,000,000 


29. Increased administrative and custodial 
services for new buildings 33,000,000 


$ 608,000,000 


‘ | B. Educational Program 


1. Increase in personnel to reduce 
class size $ 80,000,000 


2. Increase in personnel and services 
to provide for aggregate enrollment 
at increasing per capita costs. $5,310,000,000 


$5,390,000,000 


Aggregate Total Five-Year Operating 
Expense Budget $5,998,000,000 


AGGREGATE FIVE-YEAR ESTIMATE OF SOURCES TO MEET OPERATING EXPENSE BUDGET 


(This projection is based on contribution trends of past ten years) 


1. City Contribution $3,828,000 ,000 
2. State School Aid 1,900 ,000,000 
8. Additional Federal Funds Required 270,000,000 


$5,998,000,000 
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TOTAL FEDERAL GRANT NEEDED FOR FIVE-YEAR CRASH PROGRAM FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


To meet proposed five-year construction program $1,230,000 ,000 

To meet proposed associated five-year Operating 
Expense Budget 270,000,000 
TOTAL $1,500,000,000 
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Population 
April |, 1960 
New York Cifty............ 7,781,984 
White 6,052,959 
Nonwhite 1,116,451 
Puerto Rican............ 612,574 
The Bronx 1,424,815 
White 1,075,329 
Nonwhite 162,601 
Puerto Rican............. 186,885 
Brooklyn 2,627,319 
White 2,071,312 
Nonwhite 375,893 
Puerto Rican............ 180,114 
Manhattan 1,698,281 
White 1,058,589 
Nonwhite 414,053 
Puerto Rican............. 225,639 
Queens 1,809,578 
White 1,638,389 
Nonwhite 153,757 
Puerto Rican............. 17,432 
Richmond 221,991 
White 209,340 
Nonwhite 10,147 
Puerto Rican............ 2,504 


POPULATION CHANGES 


NET MIGRATION BY RACE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
NEW YORK CITY AND BOROUGHS, 1950-1960 


1950 


7,891,957 
6,889,766 
755,885 
246,306 


1,451,277 
1,292,623 
96,730 
61,924 


2,738,175 
2,487,306 
210,570 
40,299 


1,960,101 
1,431,895 
389,699 
138,507 


1,550,849 
1,492,666 
53,347 
4,836 


191,555 
185,276 
5,539 
740 


Decade Change 
Number Per Cent 
—109,973 —1.4 
—836,807. —12.9 
+ 360,566 + 47.7 
+366,268 +148.7 
—26,462 —1.8 
—217,294 —16.8 
+ 65,871 + 68.1 
+124,961 +201.8 
—110,856 —4,.0 
—415,994 —16.7 
+ 165,323 +78.5 
+139,815 +3469 
—261,820 —13.4 
—373,306 —26.! 
+ 24,354 + 6,2 
+ 87,132 + 62.9 
+258,729 +167 
+ 145,723 +9.8 
+100,410 +188.2 
+12,596 +260.4 
+30,436 + 15.9 
+ 24,064 + 13.0 
+ 4,608 + 83.2 
+1,764  +238.4 


Births 


1,520,824 
1,081,578 
270,284 
168,962 


264,214 
184,265 
37,496 
42,453 


543,460 
401,946 
98,302 
43,212 


337,049 
154,205 
102,496 

80,348 


333,665 
301,081 
29,819 
2,765 


42,436 
40,08! 
2,171 
184 


Natural Net Migration 


Deaths Increase 1950-1960 
773,811 747,013 —856,986 
679,647 401,931 —1,238,738 © 
82.219 188,065 +172,501 
11,945 157,017. +209,251 
135,115 129,099  —155,561 
122.269 61,996 —279,290 
9.196. 20310  +37,56I 
3,660 38,793 + 86,168 
259,105 284335  —395211 
234,110 167,836 —583,830 
22,703 75,599  +89,724. 
2.292 40,920  +98,895 
212,697 124,352  —386,172 
164.419 —10,214 —363,092 
42,533 59,963 —35,609 
5.745 74,603 + 12,529 
146,706 186,959 +71,770 
139.371 161,710 —15,987 
7,115 22,704  +77,706 
220 2,545  +10,051 
20,188 22,248 +8,188 
19.478 20,603 + 3,461 
682 ~=—«+'1,489 +3,119 
28 156 + 1,608 


Source: Department of City Planning Newsletter, Oct. 1962. Based on 1950 Census of Population, 1960 Census of Population and 
Department of Health data. 
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Analysis of Public School Pupil Admissions 
by Places of Former Residence* 


Former Residence 


New York State Communities 
New England 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
Virginia and West Virginia 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 


‘ 


Puerto Rico and West Indies 
Other States 
Countries of Europe 


Other Foreign Countries 


Total 


1962-63 


5 385 


1,122 


4,765 
6,092 
11,173 
4,708 
2,366 


3.884 


39,490 


*These new entrants to the schools are pupils of families who have moved into the 
city within the year. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


A Statement prepared by Dr. Clarence Senior, 
Member of the Board of Education of the City 
Of New York, for a Meeting of the East Harlem 
Schools Committee, Elmendorf Reform Church, 
171 East 121 Street, Jamuary 28, 1965 


It is a real pleasure to meet again with the citizens of Harlem and 
with the East Harlem Schools Committee. It has been almost three years since 
our last meeting; then, as now, we were discussing better education and how we 
achieve it, We agreed then, as we do now, on our goal: integratedsquality 
education, 


Then, as now, we were faced with problems arising from the fact 
that we live in a city in which public support for our schools has never been 
adequate, A study by the Public Education Association two years ago found that 
public education was being financed less well than it was 20 years before. The 
school budget for repairs and maintenance, for example, leaves us over 20 
years behind in this critically imiportant field. | 


And we must remember the environment in which the schools are 
expected to function. We meet in the richest big city in the world -~ yet 20 per 
cent of our citizens are living in poverty. Almost 32 per cent of our 1, 056, 000 
school children (317, 000) come from families living in poverty, i.e., with 
annual incomes of less than $3,000, 


We live in a city in which the rule of the jungle in housing has 
resulted in segregat.on on the basis of both income and race. Some 420,000 of 
our pupils (more than 2 out of 5) live in areas in which minority groups 
predominate. 


We live in a city where (as in so many other big cities) the white 
middle class population is seeking fresh air, green grass, "elbow room!"’ and 
other amenities in the suburbs. Between 1950 and 1960, there was a net out- 
flow From. New York City of 1,238,738 "majority'"' white people. There was a 
net in-flow of 381,752 members of the two largest ''minorities,'' Almost as 
many Negroes and Puerto Ricans were added to the population by natural 
increase. Births totaled 270, 284 Negroes and 168, 962 children born of one or 
both parents born in Puerto Rico. While both Negro and Puerto Rican in-~ 
migration has fallen with the drop in employment opportunities here, the rate of 
natural increase is high in both groups. This happened both because the two — 
minority populations are younger than the remainder of the population and be- 
cause, as the old song goes ''"'".... and the poor get children", The 1950-60 
trends have continued since the Census was taken. 
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The Allen committee report points out another significant 
facter; 


“Residential segregation and a rapid thinning of whites is 
further confounded by the fact that New York City parents 
have the option of choice among public, private and parechial 
schools. Because the latter are overwhelmingly white in 
composition, and because the number of these schools has 
grown substantially since 1950, the overall fraction of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the public schools far exceeds 
their representation in the city population at large". (p.10) 


The committee further estimates that minority group 
pupils in the pulic school system (who already represent 7/73 per 
cent of the Manhattan school population) will exceed 50 per cent 
city-wide in 1965, 66 per cent in 1970, and 70 per cent in 1975. 
Moreever, the report states: 


"The wide differences in the various sections of the city 
require different policies in different sections. Most 
painfully, overcrowding in the residential ghettees makes 
many efforts to desegregate futile, for distance and 
population concentration work against nearly all ferms 
of redistribution. Many features of this population 
precess are beyond the control of either the Board of 
Education or any other agency of city government". (p.11) 


Further, it peints out still another factor which is often 
neglected in discussions of desegregation: 


"An increase in the ratio of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
to whites in city public schocls helps to precipitate 
movement out of the public scheols and out of the city". (p.11) 


And it concludes that: 
",..total desegregation of all schools, for example, is 


simply not attainable in the foreseeable future and neither 
planning ner pressure can change that fact". (p.13) 


| The Board of Education received the report, with its well- 
reasoned analysis and its well-thought-out recommendations with an 
expression ef appreciation and pleasure. The Superintendent of 
Schools immediately started the staff at work on planning to see | 
hew many of the suggestions made on the basis of the desk studies : 
of the committee could actually be carried out in a system which 
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must cover 320 square miles of the city, with 842 schools, 49,000 
professional employees and 1,056,000 pupils. | 


Four factors must be taken into account as we await the 
recommendations of the Superintendent of Schools. First, as a 
practical matter, it must be remembered that the staff members 
are doing this urgent work in addition to their full-time jobs. 
They are already overburdened; they are striving to fit together 
all the pieces of our complex machinery so that all of them will 
work when reconstructed. Second, the cost of extensive reorganiza- 
tion to a system already straining to subsist on inadequate funds 
must be calculated carefully. Next, teachers and supervisors are 
being invelved in the planning of extensive reorganization. They 
are the ones whos must actually carry out the new polocies in their 
day-to-day activities. They know that many shifts in licensing, 
in the state financial aid formula, etc., will be required and that 
such matters are controlled by legislation passed in Albany over 
many decades. Our city has a long history of special interest 
groups "running to Albany" and successfully securing laws which 
limit actions of the Board of Education. 


Finally, in accord with the policy of the most widespread 
democratic involvement of citizens concerned wigh the welfare of 
the schools, the Board has been receiving, considering and dis- 
cussing the reactions of such civic groups as the Public Education 
Association and the Citizens' Committee for Children; such parent 
groups as the United Parents Associations, the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Brooklyn, Staten Island and Queensboro 
federations of parents; a wide range of civil rights groups, and 
the 25 local school boards. We were already firmly committed to 
the principle stated so well by the Allen committee report: that 


"part ef the educational desirability of any plan at this 
time must be its mutual acceptance by beth minority greups 
and Whites. [It should be obvicus, but does not always 
appear to be, that integration is impessible without 
White pupils. No plan can be acceptable, therefore, 
which increases the movement of White pupils out of the 
public schools". (pp.13-14) 


We agree also with the "considered judgment" of the 
committee that "a major reorganization of the school system is 
required in order to achieve within a period of the next ten to 
fifteen years the twin goals of high quality schools and the 
greatest pyssible degree of desegregation". Sorrowfully, we are 
ferced to agree too with the committee when it says “that even a 
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comprehensive desegregation plan will not eliminate all segregated 
schools". (p.14) 


The Board has received several reports and several ethers 
are imminent on the basis of which specific forward steps recom- 
mended by the Allen committee can be taken. For example, as 
President Donovan peinted out in his address to the United Parents 
Associations annual conference on January 16th: 


"The Beard's acceptance of the four-year comprehensive high 
school as a pelicy goal is in line with recommendations of 
the Allen Report. It would be wrong to adopt as policy the 
four-year middle school at this time because we do not yet 
know what the best organization of the middle grades is. 
But we have uot rejected the 4-4-4 proposal. In fact, we 
will establish a few 4-grade middle schools next fall where 
practicable. We plan also to organize and carefully evaluate 
a few complexes in September 1965. Ordinary practicaiities 
of space dictate that for the present we go along with a 
5-3-4 organization. We all know that no organizational 
structure in and of itself will achieve the desired geal 
of quality integrated education". 


The censtruction program has been revised in the light of the new 
policies and further changes will be made. Meanwhile, it should 
be noted that whereas only 33 per cent of the schools in the entire 
city have been built since 1950, the percentage in the two major 
minority group areas is substantially higher: Harlem, 61 per cent; 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, 56 per cent. 


Better buildings have been paralleled by increased ex- 
penditures for teachers, psychologists, social workers and other 
specialists, and for more books and equipment. The average expendi- 
ture per child in the entire system in 1963-64 was $730, an 
inadequate sum, in all truth. But for pupils in the 310 special 
service schools it was $847, or $117 more per student. Resources 
are being used as much as possible to serve the pupils in the 
slums who need additional help. 


The elimination of the 9th grade from de facto segregated 
junior high schools has been given high priority and the elimina- 
tion of all ethnic imbalance in the junior high schools is a majer 
goal. It must be pointed out that the transfer of around 70,000 
ninth-grade pupils into the already overcrowded high schools cannot 
be done all at once. The phasing of this program as well as of the 


"open zoning" of all possible high schools is now being worked out. 
As much of a start as possible will be made in September 1965. 


Pre-kindergarten classes, another recommendation, were 
started by the Board three years ago en an experimental basis and 
have been steadily expanding ever since. New York's lead in this 
field was recognized by President Johnson in his message on educa- 
tion. This year we have 1435 pupils in 95 such classes; the 
objective next year is 7000 pupils in 467 classes. At every step 
problems of lack of space and lack of trained teachers are being 
overcome. Transfer of grade 6 to "middle schools" will make 
feasible an expansion of both kindergarten and pre-kindergarten 


classes. 


A committee on educational parks will repert in the near 
future. Studies of both complexes and parks must, of necessity, 
bear in mind the ccnclusion reached by the Allen committee that: 


"These neighborheod units will inevitably in many cases be | 
segregated. We recwgnize the disadvantage of that condition 
but believe that it is offset by the superior opportunities 
for teaching and guidance that such a school offers. 

Since in many neighborhoods integration can be achieved 
only at the expense of large amounts of travel time and 
the transfer of a child to a school far from his own 
home, we believe that on balance the neighborhood primary 
unit is the more desirable arrangement". (p.18) 


Every effort will be made to arragge them in such areas as to re- 
duce to a minimum the number of segregated schools which will remain, 
Dr. Robert Dentler, head of the Allen committee technical staff, 
will, we hope, soon present his repz2rt on complexes. 


Our personnel programs are thoroughly in line with the 
recommendations of the Allen committee report. We have been 
actively recruiting minority group teachers for the past three 
years and energetically helping prepare teachers for advancement 
in the system. Current advancement seminars contain slightly over 
25 per cent minority group teachers (400 are Negro or Puerto Rican). 
Although progress is not fast enough in this field, it should be 
noted, as indicating tendencies, that the rate of recruitment of 
Negro teachers and supervisors has risen 25 per cent in the past 
three years. Last year there were almest 4000 Negroes en the 
professional staff and 43.6 per cent of them had been hired during 
the past three years. There were 48 licensed supervisors who are 
either Negro or Puerto Rican and, in addition, there were about 
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100 acting/ supervisors who are Negro. Examinations now in process 

or in prospect will increase the tuumber of niinority group super- 

visors. 


Teacher training specifically for schcols in minority 
group areas tas been a nuijor concern of the 'new'' Board. It has 
for three years been dealing with all the teacher training insti- 
tutions here to secure more attention to such schools in classroom 
pregrams and in practice teaching and supervision. Last year, 
approximately 75 per cent of all student teachers secured at least 
half of their training in such schools. This year, the proportions 
will be higher on both scores. Our experience has been happy; more 
than half the student teachers practicing in special service schools 
requested assignment to those schools when they became teachers. 


Now comes the question of the ''600'' schools. No one is 
happy about the need for such schools. However, pupils are never 
sent to a "600" school unless they are so seriously endangering 
the education or even the safety of other children that they cannot 

be handled by their regular school. Attempts are made by lecal 
school personnel to work with the disturbed pupil. It is only 
when these attempts are unsuccessful that '"600"' schools are recom- 
mended. There is a carefully worked out system, put into effect 
in 1959, to screen the pupils transferred. The parents are in- 
volved at every stage. Thirty per cent of the students are under 
commitments by the Family Court; othere are returnees from state 
training schools and mental hospitals. At their new schools they 
receive a variety of special assistance in helping solve their 
problem: smaller classes, help from psychologists and psychiatrists, 
more text and library books than pupils in regular classes, more 
audio-visual aids, etc, 


Independent studies and recommendations have been made 
in the past because the schools are trying to deal with a growing 
secial problem. In June, 1964, long before the current boycott 
threat, a committee headed by Deputy Saperintendent Dr. John B. King 
was created to recommend improvements in the ‘'600"' scheols, in line 
with the Allen committee recommendations and those of a number of 
concerned organizations. Several months ago its report was 
promised fur next month. 


Finally, the Allen cemmittee report stressed a facter : 
with which this Board has been struggling for over three years: | 


the need for a bigger budget. It said: 


"In view of the enormity of both the problem and the possi- 
bilities, we propose that both the State and Federel govern- 
ments be urged to demonstrate their deep involvement 
through progressive increéses in fiscal support. When 
municipal initiatives toward substantial change are demon- 
strated, and as they are introduced, substantial financial - 
assistance and technical cooperation will be essential. 

It is doubtful that without large scale additional State 
end Federel support, the necessary reforms can even be 
successfully begun, much less theroughly completed". (p.25) 


The Board hes consistantly asked for larger budgets. 
In October 1961 it went on record for federal aia to non-segregated 
schools, It presented to the Federal Government in October 1964 
a “Five-Year Crash Frogram for Quality Education: An Attack on 
Unemployment and Poverty Through Improved Educaticnal Opportunity” 
Estimsted needs for construction and operating expenses totaled 
$5,998,000,000 for the next five yeers. Ine and a half billion 
dollars wus requested from the Federal Government. Indications 
now are that the system may receive from Washington, et most, some 
$56 millicn for the coming year -- or about one-sixth the amount 
requicved. The Board will ccntinue its struggle for an adequate 
budget and will count cn all citizens of geod will for help. 
We cannot, oF course, count on help from those who charge that 
our integration efforts ere the first step in a campaign "to 
socialize the City cf New York, then communize the Ynited States". 
(City Councilman Mathew Troy, quoted in the Long island Presa, 
January 14, 1955.) We will continue ‘o combat such irrespensible 
talk, We hope we will have the same experience in this as we have 
had thus fer in successfully defeating the eight law suits which 
have been brecught against our integration cfforts. 


Let me refer to the so-called boycott in closing. Let me 
make it clear, first, that I approve hea xtily of every demonstratior 
of citizen interest in the improvement of our schools. - There are a 
large number of ways in which the attention of the Board can be 
cailed to the undoubted shortcomings of the school system. These 
must not include methods which ry the children, however. Lies 
such as those carried on picket sigrs, "This School is Closad", or 
similar misrepresentation to parents, "are inadmissable, as is 
intimidation cf pupils and teachers by verbal abuse by the pickets. 
The pupils in the "“60C" schools, especially, should not be made 
the victims of attempts to use children in what are adult responsi- 
bilities. The Board has ae duty under the State Education Law to 


keep the schoels open and functioning. Just as parents were 
arrested during the attempts to prevent the organization of cem- 
munity, "paired'' schools last year, so those actively engaged in 
promoting truancy this year have been arrested. 


I trust that the good senge of numerous parents in other 
scheols will be expressed in somewhat the same manner as in the 
resolution adepted unanimously by the parents of children attending 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe Junior High School. Mrs. Elaine Showe, 
President of the Parents Association, reported that their assecia- 
tion had met with the beycott leaders. "An analysis and evaluation 
of these meetings resulted in many unanswered questions dealing 
with factors which apparently are not being considered, and leaves 
open to question the opinion that ‘all avenues for solutions have 
been exhausted','' Mrs. Showe said. She agreed that "boycotting 
can be a necessary thing if the parents have mobilized to do the 
job of improving the schools and haven't gotten results". What 
these civil rights leaders are doing in calling school shut-doewns, 
she said, is “'taking the responsibility away from parents". 
“Parents must share responsibility for helping to improve the 
schools", Mrs. Showe declared, adding that it is the respensibility 
of parent and civil rights leaders to "get to the parents, and to 
set up programs of parent education". '"Instead of boycotting and 
keeping out of school, they would de better to use their energies 
this way", she said. (World-Telegram, January 27, 1965) Parents 
of a number of other schools are taking a similar position. 


I trust that out of this turmoil will come more active 
participation in all aspects of the school system by the parents 
of every community. Without such participation the schools cannot 
do the werk which is entrusted to them by this rapidly changing 
society. 


Clarence Senior 
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Dr. Max Wolff is a leading consultant on 
intergroup relations, a _ lecturer in 
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OCIAL SCIENTISTS are observing and recording 
with astonishment the tidal waves of change 
taking place in nearly all the great cities of our 
country. In massive movements families with 
young children migrated to the suburbs and were 
replaced by newcomers from rural America and 
from Puerto Rico. Within the cities, more neigh- 
borhoods have become ghettos of different kinds: 
for the poor, for the rich, for the in-between’s, 
and also for the families of minority groups. The 
schools in such neighborhoods are ghetto-schools. 
Overbearing obligations, due to constant popula- 
tion dislocations and to growing welfare needs, 
have produced financial distress. Racial conflicts 
are daily headlines. These changes of great sweep 
seem beyond the control of organized society. 

At the present critical juncture in the life of our 
cities, community effort must be directed toward 
two ends: first, to remove the fetters of poverty 
and discrimination from the minority groups and 
the poor so that they may join freely in the natural 
outward development of the metropolitan areas, 
and second, to attract back to the city the families 
who left. 

The Educational Park may well be the answer. 
It envisages the development of school centers 
serving whole communities in a campus-like set- 
ting. Children would come together throughout 
‘their elementary and secondary schooling. 

The clusters of schools in the Educational Park 
would share common facilities: auditorium build- 
ings, libraries, art and music facilities, remedial 
reading centers, language laboratories. The great 
merit of this type of organization is not simply 
its obvious economy, but the advanced quality 
of its instructional facilities. In such centers the 
most modern methods of team teaching and special 
education become practical. Even the classroom 
teacher’s status is enhanced. He is no longer in 
a low- or high-status school, with his reputation 
and his self-esteem rated accordingly. He will 
have the inspiration of working in a great institu- 
tion with the support of a large faculty. 

The Educational Park, because it serves the 
larger community, will provide this high quality 

. of education equally to all children. It will elim- 


inate not only the inequalities of the segregated 
ghetto school, but also the many inequalities found 
in advantaged communities as well. 

Will the cost be prohibitive? What will we do 
with our present plant? Must all progress in elim- 
inating segregation be halted until such parks are 
built? These valid questions are being asked. 
Certainly, no ready answers have yet been devised 
by anyone. But answers will come, once the deci- 
sion to meet the crisis in our schools and our cities 
has been made. 

If we visualize the Park as a growing entity— 
beginning with already existing school plants, in 
an appropriate site, reorganized so that an old 
school becomes a central facility—many cities can 
begin their Educational Parks immediately. The 
long-range design of the Park should be kept con- 
stantly in mind; as new school construction is 
planned, it can be located in the Park according 
to the master design. In addition, funds for con- 
struction of such schools are available from the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion, if the schools are part of an urban renewal 
project (which would be a logical site for an Edu- 
cational Park). ‘The cost need not be prohibitive. 

In many places, the immediate reorganization 
of existing plant can provide prompt desegregation. 
Where it cannot, other techniques for desegrega- 
tion will have to be used. However, any such 
interim measures should be taken with an Educa- 
tional Park as a long-range goal. 

In the year since this writer first proposed the 
Educational Park, the concept has received wide- 
spread support both from city and school officials 
and from civil rights and parent groups. It is in 
the mainstream of modern American life, where 
consolidation and rationalization have spelled pro- 
gress in many fields—in great cultural centers, med- 
ical centers, shopping centers, and industrial parks. 

The liberating effect of a truly new approach 
to an intensely difficult problem is well known. 
It is hoped that the immense creativity of our city 
planners, educators, designers, and of all our 
citizens will be released by this concept. Out of 
distress and unrest, perhaps a great new system of 
public education for all children will emerge. + 


PARENTS FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PARK 


P.C. BOX 57, Brooklyn 11236, N.Y. 


Out of all the dismay, discouragement, and confusion about the public 
echools, one great idea has come, an idea getting interest and support 
wherever it is talked about. 


This idea is to build new schools together in a central location, to 
which all older children come. This is called an EDUCATIONAL PARK. Because we 
have lots of land around here, ours can look like a green park, a safe, protected 
and beautiful campus for children. 


Here is how it could work in East Brooklyn. In Canarsie, there is a 100- 
acre plot of city-owned land, mostly vacant. Within a 1% mile circle of the 
center of that plot are 9 junior high schools. If new schools were built in that 
plot, instead of the small, scattered schools now planned, and all Sth grade to 
Sth or 9th grade children in the circle went to the new center schools, we would 
have an Fducational Park. ( The present junior high schools could easily be 
turned into primary schools, which would immediately end all overcrowding and 
leave space for prekindergarten classes in all of them.) 


The size of the Fducational Park and the number of children attending 
make these things possible: 

(1) The very best in modern educational planning and administration 
by top professionals -not catch-as-can as we have now in 
small schools. 

(2) Efficient, planned use of teachers’ time, which means much 
smaller classes, much more individual attention, and much 
harpier teachers. 

(3) Every modern skill and resource available at all times, on the 
premises, to teachers and students, such as; | 

*full-time doctors, nurses, dentists, psychologists, 
guidance, social, and recreational workers; 

*full-time specialists in languages, reading, math, science, 
the arts, and remedial work, including-tutors for small 
groups or individuals. 

(4) Facilities like those of the best universities, far beyems what 
the best private schools can offer; 

*libraries containing hundreds of thousanda of books, with 
full-time librarians; 

*all modern equipment, full science labs, all programmed 
teaching machines and visual aids to add to basic teaching; 

*complete shop equipment, music and art equipment and space; 

“an auditorium of a size and quality to attract symphony 
orchestras and other top cultural attractions, for the 
children by day and the community by night; | 

*indoor and outdoor sports facilities, including pools and a 
stadium, which would open new worlds to our crowded children. 


These things are within our reach now! Educational Parks would save money 
for the city because they are cheaper to run than small schools. There are no 
legal barriers. Only a change in policy by the Board of Fducation is necessary 
for actual construction to begin. Because it is new, because it would serve all 
the children, and because it helps build our city, we can expect government 
money and foundation money to help build it faster! 


If you would like more information, write to PARENTS FOR AN EDUCATIONAL 
PARK (address above.) You may request a speaker for your group. If you would 
like to help, see important information on other side. 
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EAST ORANGE GETS 
NEW SCHOOL PLAN 


Central Education Plaza 
Urged for All Students 


By ROBERT H. TERTE . 
Special to The New York Times | 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 
11—The Board of Education has 
proposed the development of a 
centrally located education 
plaza to include all of the city’s 
public schools from kindergar- 
ten through junior college. 

The long-range proposal, de- 
scribed today by school offi- 
cials, calls for the gradual re- 
placement of the system's 13, 
schools by new facilitics on a. 
15-acre campus in the north-:; 
central sector of the city. i 

A new junior college and ai 
community center with cultural] 
and recreational facilities would 
also be included. 

The plaza, which would be 
used all year, would provide the: 
flexibility necessary to develop! 
programs to meet the needs of; 
the future, the officials said. 


‘Preventative Money’ 


“For the most part the schools 
have spent money to remedy a 
Situation aficr it has happened,” 
Superintendent of Schools Rob- 
ert H. Scitzer said. ‘‘We think 
this is preventative moncy.” | 
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The New York Times Nov. 12, 1964 
Cross-hatching marks the 
site of the proposed 15-acre 
plaza in East Orange, N. Jd. 


| William L. Hoffman, presi- 


dent of the Board of Educa- 
‘tion, refused to place a price 
‘tag on the 15-year program. 
But he offered a “‘guesstimate”’ 
‘that the cost would not be ap- 
'preciably greater than if the 
i board were to follow the con- 
‘ventional course of building 
‘new schools and replacing or 
remodeling substandard ones. 

Mr. Hoffman suggested that 
the sale of present school prop- 
erties would offset a consider- 
able part of the cost. The ex- 
perimental nature of the project 
is also expected to attract gov- 
ernment and foundation grants. 

Mr. Scitzer said that the cen- 
tralization was feasible in a city 
like East Orange where the pop- 
ulation: of 80.000 in an area of 
3.9 square miles is comparable 
in density to the Riverside Drive 
section of Manhattan. 

The Superintendent noted that 


From the New York 
Times, November l2, 


1964 


and one-half miles of the great). 


bulk of homes. 

The New York City Board of 
Education is currently studying 
the possibility of establishing 
educational “parks,” comparable 
to the proposed plaza in East 
Orange as a means of reducing 
racial imbalance in the schools. 


Mr. Seitzer said that although 
East Orange’s 9,856 students are 
60 per cent Negro, racial bal- 


ance was not a prime issue. 


The plaza was conceived last 
January when the board was 
considering plans for a junior 
high school and facing the need 
for additions and renovations at 
10 schools, Mr. Hoffman said. 


Plodding or Creating 


“It boiled down to a matter 
of plodding along in the same 
old add-and-patch groove, or 
daring to think creatively in an 
effort to dévelop a plan that 
would meet the realities of edu- 
cating our children for the com- 
plexities of life in the nuclear- 
space age,” the board president 
added. 

The proposal was presented 
to the City Council this after- 
noon. The board has also sched- 
uled a series of public meetings 
over the next few weeks to ex- 
plain the proposal in detail and 
to obtain the reactions of the 
community.‘ It must be approved 
by the five-member Board of 
School Estimate, which consists 
of two members of the City 
Council who vote on instruction 
of the entire Council, the Mayor 
and the president and vice pres- 
ident of the Board of Education. 


the center would be within one 


December 


at 


Also 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP GET AN EDUCATIONAL 
PARK IN EAST BROOKLYN? 


FREE BUSSES will leave J.H.S. 275, Linden Blvd. and 
Rockaway Ave. and other locations on 


Join us at the 


budget hearing of the City Planning Commission. 
Bring your children along if necessary. 


Write: Supt. of Schools Calvin Gross, 110 Livingston Av., 
Brooklyn. Urge the Board of Education te study 
our area for an Fducational Park. 
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PURPOSE _ 


The School Public Relations Workshop 
at Plattsburgh (August 2-13) is a two- 
week laboratory session designed for 
specialists in school public relations, for 
those persons preparing to assume fulltime 
or part-time PR responsibilities, and for 
classroom teachers, administrators and 
school board members interested in the in- 
herent task of building better understand- 
ing and.support for their schools. 


This Workshop, now in its 10th year, 
offers two points of graduate credit in 
either education or English, and also is ac- 
ceptable for permanent certification in 
both elementary and secondary school 
administration in New York State. 


For the second consecutive year, the 
Workshop will be co-sponsored by the 
National School Public Association. Con- 
sultants will include NSPRA staff mem- 
bers, outstanding educators, practicing 
_ educational public relations personnel and 

newsmen, all with nationwide reputations. 


Workshop activities will be geared to the 
special needs of the participants. Featured 
will be laboratory sessions concerned with 
actual technical practice in designing and 
laying out publications, seminars on hand- 
ling controversial issues, suggested methods 


of carrying on a successful program of 


press relations (newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision ), sessions on how to pass bond issues 
and budgets, and ways of handling com- 
plaints from the various “publics”. Each 
laboratory period will be under the gui- 


dance of an established expert. 


Several sessions of the School Public 
Relations Workshop will be held in con- 
junction with the College’s ninth annual 
Leadership Workshop, which includes as 
participants elementary and _ secondary 


school principals from throughout North- 
eastern United States. 

Hours of the PR Workshop will be 8:30 
A.M. to 12:30 P.M. each day with two 
evening sessions, from 7 to 9 P.M., sche- 
duled each of the two weeks. The after- 
noons and other evenings will be kept 
open to enable the participants to enjoy 
the fabulous natural attractions offered in 
the Plattsburgh area, a popular summer 
vacation wonderland. 


TOPICS 


The Workshop will provide an analysis 

of the following topics: 

The “Publics” in School Public Relations 

Two-way Communication — Nature of 
Public Opinion 

The Board of Education and School Pub- 
lic Relations 

How to Design and Layout Newsletters 
and Brochures 

Basic Ingredients of A School PR Pro- 
gram 

Evaluation of a School PR Program 

Role of the Community in School Public 
Relations — Citizens’ Committees, 
Parents, etc. 

How to Pass a Bond Issue 

Handling Criticisms and Complaints 

How to Listen to the Public 

Administration and Planning for School 
Public Relations 

What is the Public Entitled to Know? 

A Communications Program for a School 

. - District 

Role of the Teachers and Staff in a School 
PR Program 

How to Write Scripts for Radio and Tele- 
vision Programs 

How to Carry on a Successful Press Re- 
lations Program 


SPEAKERS AI 
CONSULTANT 


The Plattsburgh Worksh 
established experts in the 
cational public relations an 
tions, as speakers and const 
scheduled to address the V 

LEWIS R. APPLEGATE 

Director of Public Rela 
New Jersey Education 
EUGENE J. BRADFOR) 
District Principal, 
Byram Hills, N. Y., Ce 
NSPRA Regional Vice 
MRS. JOY FISHER, 
Coordinator of Radio < 
Office of Educational 
Services and Public 
New York City Schools 
DR. H. BAILEY GARDI 
Director of Public Rel 
Kansas City, Mo., Pul 
President-elect, NSPRA 
WALTER R. KING, 
Special Assistant to the 
for Public Relations, 
N. Y. S. Education De; 
DR. WILLIAM F. LAV 
Dean ofthe College, 
State University Colleg 
Plattsburgh, New York 

DR. JAMES I. MASOD 

dent, ithaca, .N. Y., ] 

JOSEPH MOSIER, Edit 

Plattsburgh, N. Y. Pre: 
CLAYTON E. ROSE, 
Public Relations, 

New York State Teache 
NSPRA.Past President 
RAYMOND RUSSELL, 
Beverly Hills School 
Station, Long Island 


'S AND 
[TANTS 


h Workshop will feature 
ts in the fields of edu- 
lations and communica- 
and consultants. Those 
‘ess the Workshop are: 
»1LEGATE, 
ublic Relations, 
,ducation Association 
,_LADFORD, 
ipal, 
N. Y., Central Schools; 
onal Vice-President 
HER, 
of Radio and Television, 
ucational Information 
id Public Relations 
ty Schools 
Y GARDNER, 
-ublic Relations, 
Mo., Public Schools, 
t, NSPRA 
LING, 
ant to the Commissioner 
Relations, 
cation Department 
{ F. LAWRENCE, 
ollege, 
ity College 
New York 
. MASON, Superinten- 
N. Y., Public Schools 
IER, Editor, 
VN. Y. Press-Republican 
ROSE, Director of 

tions, 
te Teachers Association: 
President 
USSELL, Principal, 
s School, Huntington 
Island 


Credit, Certification, 
and Cost 


CREDIT: The Workshop is listed in 
the Summer Session catalog as Education 
506ws, School And Community; English 
539ws, Public Relations and the Mass 
Media. Both offer two points of graduate 
credit. 


CERTIFICATION: Ed. 506ws, School 
and Community, is acceptable for perma- 
nent certification in both elementary and 
secondary school administration in New 


York State. 


COST: A cost of $20 for each graduate 
credit hour is charged. All workshop par- 
ticipants must pay a State University fee 
of $0.85 per credit hour, and a Summer 
Program Assessment of $6. Room and 
board for persons staying at the Valcour 
Educational Conference Center is $90 per 
person for two weeks. Room and board 
for those living on campus should approxi- 
mate $60.00 for the two-week session. 


A summary of estimated expenses is as 
follows: 


Tati. Bene ae Bs $40.00 


State University Fee — 
Summer Session Assessment _ 6.00 


Room and Board at Valcour ._ 90.00 
Room and Board on Campus _ _ 60.00 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 


Write to Don Garrant 
Workshop Resident Director 
State University College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Pre-registration Form 


Please pre-register me in the 1965 
School Public Relations Workshop, August 
2-13, at State University College, Platts- 
burgh, New York. 


I have enclosed a check for $5.00 as 
a special workshop registration charge to 
cover such workshop activities as a picnic, 
social hour, etc. (Make checks payable to 


1965 School Public Relations Workshop. ) 


I desire housing accommodations 
at Valcour. 


I desire housing accommodations in 
a residence hall. 


Name: 20 sec eae 
Position 

Home AGGn@i-........-.-:.:.:. ee 
City a. rere S@e =. 


State your PR responsibilities. -._____..... 
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DIRECTOR 


JEROME G. KOVALCIK, who since 
1958 has served as assistant superintendent 
in charge of education information services 
and public relations for the New York City 
‘Public Schools, will direct the Workshop. 
Mr. Kovalcik, a consultant and speaker at 
many NSPRA seminars, is responsible for 
the development and direction of the total 
school-community relations program in the 
nation’s largest school system. 


STAFF 


DON GARRANT, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Community Relations, State Uni- 
versity College, Plattsburgh, New York. 
DEE PREUSCH, Director of Professional 
Services, NSPRA 


LOCATION 


The 1965 School Public Relations 
Workshop will be held at Valcour 
Educational Conference Center, a 
nine-acre estate operated by the State 
University College at Plattsburgh, 
and located on the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Champlain. 

Workshop sessions will be held in 

the main building on the estate, which 
is just a ten-minute drive south of the 
main college campus. 
_ Housing accommodations are avail- 
able at Valcour for approximately 
thirty workshop participants, with 
three or four persons assigned to a 
room. Three meals a day will be 
served to those staying at Valcour. 
Available for those who stay at the 
Conference Center is a sandy beach 
and boating and picnic facilities. 

The overflow of registrants to the 


Workshop will be housed on the Col- 
lege campus in the residence halls and 


will have an opportunity to eat break- 
fast and dinner in the College dining 
halls. Luncheon will be served at the 
conference center. 

Plattsburgh, New York, site of the 
College, is a city of 21,000 people, 
situated on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, in the northeast section of New 
York State. The city is only sixteen 
miles south of the Canadian border 
and sixty miles south of Montreal, the 
largest city and cultural center of 
Canada. 
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‘State University College 
Plattsburgh. N.Y. 


The City of Plattsburgh is serviced 
by airplane, bus, and train service. An 
expanding highway system connects 
all major cities of the state with 
Plattsburgh. 


Located in the city of Plattsburgh 
on the shores of historic Cumberland 
Bay is the Plattsburgh Municipal 
Beach, considered by many as the 
finest public beach on Lake Cham- 
plain. Picnic grounds are located in 


a 


shady groves where families can spend 
leisure time relaxing in attractive sur- 
roundings. 

Neighbor to the beach is the Cum- 
berland Bay Campsite. Both the 
beach and the campsite are located on 
picturesque Cumberland Bay which 
is considered one of the most complete 
recreation areas on Lake Champlain. 
The clear waters of the Lake and the 
scenic beauty of the land add to the 
atmosphere of real vacation pleasure. 


Citizens for a Better Society 
2050 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10029 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON THE SCHOOL CRISIS AND ON THE SCHOOL BOARD'S 


“PROPOSALS FOR DISCUSSION." 


CITIZENS FOR A BETTER SOCIETY support Quality, Integrated Edu- 
cation. We consider any program that does not move toward both of | 
these goals to be inadequate. Education without integration can only 
be inferior as it reinforces the fragmented, racially exclusive pat- 
terns of community life in our city. Practically, Negro and Puerto 
Rican children living in the low-income ghettoes of New York City will 
never receive the same quality education as White children until all 
are educated in the same classrooms. Likewise, integrated education 
without a carefully conceived program to insure a high level of attain- 
ment by all students is as unrealistic as the present system of de 


facto segregation. 


CBS supports the Allen Committee proposals for the reorganization 
of the New York City Public School System to attain Quality, Integra- 
ted Education. We believe that these proposals provide a realistic 
framework and a reasonable plan and time-table for providing hte 
dag education for the greatest number of New York City Schoo 
Children. 


“ CBS opposes the "Proposals for Discussion" submitted by the Board 
of Education to the people of New York City. We believe the duty and 
responsibility for the formulation of basic policies for our school 
system lies with the Board of Education. Once policy decisions have 
been made, discussions may be held within the community. Yet, the 
Board of Education has failed to take a position on the report they 
have issued. Rather, they have throuwn it open to public debate. We 
charge that the Board has neglected its basic responsibility for de- 
termining policy, and is allowing the pressure of public opinion to 
determine the future of our children. 


CBS further opposes the Board's report on the basis of its con- 
tent. The report states that it "accepts the Allen Committee Report 
as the basis of policy."' Yet the basic thrust of the Allen Report for 
"the earliest possible elimination of de facto segregation" and speci- 
fically for the elimination of all segregated junior high schools is 
ignored by the Board's proposals. Of the more than 100 grade schools 
sending children to "middle schools" after the 5th grade, NOT ONE 


FEEDER PATTERN HAS BEEN CHANGED!! Of the more than 14,000 sixth grade 


children proposed for transfer to middle schools, only 877 will be 
Negro and Puerto Rican children leaving segregated grade schools to 
attend integrated Junior Highs. This represents 4 of one percent of 
the 156,000 Negro and Puerto Rican children in de facto segregated 
grade schools. The reorganization proposed in the Board's report does 
not take one step toward the elimination of de facto segregation. The 
reorganization proposed by the Board, rather than representing a 
commitment to a new educational policy suggest six “educational com- 
plexes'"' as experiments, some of them in the midst of P.A.T. neighbor- 
hoods. The elimination of segregated Junior High Schools is voluntary 
and left up to the parents in the ghetto communities. We note with 
interest that the only "voluntary" elements in this report relate to 
desegregation. 


We of CBS charge that the Board report has falsely presented 


itself as forwarding the Allen Plan's framework for eliminating de 


facto segregation. We charge that this report is designed to divide 
the Negro and Puerto Rican communities over the question of neighbor- 
hood schools, and to create opposition from White reactionary groups 
such as P.A.T. We oppose the "Proposals for Discussion" submitted by 
the Board of Education. We oppose any reorganization of our schools 
or the construction of new neighborhood schools until the Board has 
shown how these will fit into a city-wide plan to provide Quality, 
Integrated education for every public school child in New York City. 


CITIZENS FOR A BETTER SOCIETY 


Mrs. Blorneva Selby, Co-Chairman Mr. Berlin Kelly, Co-Chairman 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK - 
110 Livingston Street. Py UW Ak 


Brooklyn 1, New York 


MESSAGE TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS OF PUPILS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR TRANSFEF 
UNDER THE FREE CHOICE TRANSFER PROGRAM 


For several years the Board of Education and the Superintendent 
of Schools have been developing programs which give children of all 
races the opportunity to learn together. Such learning is an impor- > 
tant part of education if we are to prepare children for the world in 
which they will live. Such programs enable a child to meet and work 
with people different from himself in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and respect based on individual worth. This goal is also 
one which our nation set for itself from its beginning. 


The Free Choice Transfer Program is one through which pupils of 
different races who would not normally have such an opportunity may 
now learn together. The choice of seeking a transfer for a pupil 
under these programs is left to the parent. Each parent of an eligibl: 
pupil is however, urged to consider among other things the educational 
value of the integrated classroom. 


Under this plan you may request transfer for your child to a 
'receiving' school which has more minority group pupils than yours 
for the school year starting with September 1965. Arrangements for 
transportation by school bus will be made for elementary school 
pupils in the Free Choice Transfer Program on the same basis as in 
the case of other elementary school pupils. 


At the present time, we have one school in Brooklyn, Public . 
School 20, that is receiving a group of children in the "others" 
category from a number of schools. Four such additional schools have 
been made available, one in each of the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. These schools will prowide for the optimum in 
educational services in our school system. 


The “receiving” schools in this program are: P 20-K, P 138-K, 
P 146-M, P 21-X and P 37-Q. 


If you wish to take part in this plan, please complete and mail - 
the stub below. 


DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
CENTRAL ZONING UNIT 
HUMAN RELATIONS UNIT 


DETACH HERE 
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Child's Name Class School_ Borough 
Parent's Name re Pe Telephone 
Address : | ; Borough 3 


"RECEIVING" SCHOOL IN WHICH INTERESTED - 


I am interested in participating in a plan which would give my 
child an oppotunity to be transferred to a school having more minority 
group pupils, for the reason of his being educated in an integrated 
environment. 


“Ggnature of Parent or Guardian 


MAIL THIS FORM TO: 
Mr. Hillery C. Thorne 
Acting DIRECTOR 
Central Zoning Unit, Room 620 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 


NEW YORK STATE 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


2 West 45th Street 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. A. GRAY. President 
Mt. Kisco 


MRS. HANS A. BETHE, Vice President 
ithaca 


JOHN H. FLANDREAU, Vice President 
Deimar 


PORTER McKEEVER, Vice President 
Pelham 


EVERETT R. DYER, Treasurer 
East Greenbush 


MRS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG, Secretary 
Rockville Centre 


WAYNE H. BYRNE, Plattsburgh 
DONALD V. BUTTENHEIM. Mt. Kisco 
CHARLES R. DeCARLO, Scarsdale 

R. WOLCOTT HOOKER, New York City 
WILLIAM RUDER, Harrison 


New York 36, New York 


OXford 7-7420 (21) 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 

THOMAS M. LINVILLE, Schenectady, 1952 
WALTER D. COCKING, Mamaroneck, 1953-54 
DONALD V. BUTTENHEIM, Mt. Kisco, 1955-56 
JOHN B. WARD, Wilton, Conn., 1957-58 

MAX J. RUBIN, New York City, 1959-60 
WAYNE H. BYRNE, Plattsburgh, 1961-62 
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Meeting the challenge that won't wait! 
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STAFF : 


VIOLET EDWARDS, Executive Director 

ALICE BARTON PERLMAN, Executive Associate 
EVELYN JOHNSON, Executive Associate 4 
JUDITH C. BARTOW, Executive Astociate § 


YE LIBRARY SERVICE 


for better schools 


HOW CAN | HELP TO STRENGTHEN THE SCHOOLS IN MY COMMUNITY? 


This is the big question today, coming to the Citizens Committee for 


Public Schools from all over the country. Asking the question are 


lay citizens, educators, school board members -- all seeking better 


& 


ways to develop working community partnerships for better schools. 


These people are finding many of the answers from the nationally used 


HOW 


CLEARINGHOUSE LIBRARY SERVICE FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


» a unique collection of case stories, how-to-work 
guidelines, techniques, research data 


- developed through the l2-year experience of the 
New York State Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools 


. based upon intensive community work to help people 
strengthen their own public schools 


» continuously growing to meet changing community- 
school needs 


» designed to help bring the best possible education 


within the reach of each individual child, by 
helping YOU to work for and with your own schools. 


CAN WE HELP YOU STRENGTHEN YOUR SCHOOLS IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 


ARE YOU ASKING ANY OF THESE QUESTIONS IN YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT? 


Thousands of others are asking them. They indicate the broad 
range of current concern for education expressed by communities 
across the nation who are looking to the Clearinghouse Library 
Service for the help and the answers they need. 


WHAT are the educational aspirations and needs of our community? 


HOW can we as lay citizens organize to study school needs and work to strengthen 
our schools? 


WHAT kinds of study and action programs have been successfully developed by 
other community. school groups? 


HOW can we prove to our school administration and our school board that we 
respect their authority and responsibility and want to work with them to 
help meet our school system's needs and problems? 


WHAT should we know about new teaching approaches and methods, new educational 
tools and media? | 


HOW good are our schools? How can we find out? What are the yardsticks? 


WHAT can we do to help improve teacher-community relations, teacher morale, 
teaching standards so that our school system will attract and keep excellent 
teachers? 


HOW large should a good high school or school district be? 


HOW can we help to get the best possible school board members for our system? 
What are the qualifications and how can we make our whole community aware 


of these? 


HOW can we help develop a school! plant which wil] keep up with educational change? 


HOW can we open up new and adequate revenues for our schools? How can we pass 
the next vital bond issue or budget? 


WHAT can we do to counter the prejudices, confusion and status quo arrangements 
which are stalemating progress in public education? 


HOW can citizens act positively to further excellence in education through school 
integration of racial and cultural minorities? 


WHAT are other communities doing to provide meaningful education for the educa- 
tionally deprived child and young person?. 


WHAT educational provisions will prepare young people for competent citizenship | 
and the changing world of work? 


ig NEW YORK, STATE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, INC. 
2 Mest 4S Street, New York, New York 10036 
- :.'e-«-« fotuses citizen attention upon today ' s educational needs _ 
‘.0,te « helps communities meet these needs in their .own schools 


THE CLEARINGHOUSE LIBRARY SERVICE is only one kind of help given to com 
munities across the nation by the Citizens Committee for Public Schools 
in response to requests from lay citizens, school board members, school 
administrators. and teachers, civic and educational groups and agencies. 


This service center's program also stresses: 
COUNSEL ING 


Four nukarea experienced volunteers and the Committee's staff 
. are on call for counseling with communities on specific 
: problems, Special. consultants provide additional resources 
for information and help in many fields related to public 
education, 


PUBL ICAT IONS. AND SPECIAL MAILINGS 
These communications share the results of local and sigtoney 
efforts with all citizens groups studying school goals and 
programs. They present research findings and authoritative 
points of view on current issues and concerns abbr affect — 
the ‘nation's school systems. Be 


REGIONAL AND STATEWIDE WORKING CONFERENCES 


| bersasab eakeet etaiels with iecni loam and conse tiene the 
Citizens Committee sets up intensive working sessions in 
which participants ‘re-examine educational values and 
develop practical plans to meet their school needs. ~ Many 
hundreds of community and school teaders participate in 
these conferences every year. There they plan the follow- 
up study and action which they will carry out in their own 
school districts. 


Please refer to the other side of this page for additional background information. 7 


The NEW YORK STATE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, INC. was formed 
in 1952 as a pilot state committee by a group of business ‘and educational 
leaders who believed that progress in public education must begin at the local 
level and that citizen participation in public education is essential to this 
process. The Citizens Committee was incorporated as a non-political, non- 
profit educational organization for the purpose of helping individual commun- 
ities develop their own patterns of partnership between citizens and their 
school officials to resolve their own local school problems. 


Members of the Citizens Committee, who form a large volunteer staff, repre- 
sent in miniature a cross section of New York's citizenry. They. bring, to 

the Citizens: Committee's Program diverse experience, points of view, resources, 
talents and skills. 


Now a service and communications center for citizens and edu- 
cators across the country, the Citizens Committee program is 
supported by contributions From industry, foundations and 
individuals. : 


The Citizens Committee is an independent voluntary agency, It does not have 
affiliates. It works for meaningful education for every young person by 
fostering autonomous community efforts and by developing cooperative rela- 
tionships with local, regional, state and national organizations on major 
programs affecting the quality of public education. — 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


BERNHARD M, AUER, Publisher, TIME Magazine and Vice President, TIME, inc. 
HARRY BRANDT, President, Brandt Theatres | 

ROY E. LARSEN, Chairman, Executive Committee, TIME. Inc. 

MAURICE B. MITCHELL, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica | 

WARD MELVILLE, Chairman of the Board, Melville Shoe Corporation 

THOMAS J. WATSON, Jr., Chairman of the Board, !BM Corporation | 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


THOMAS M. LINVILLE Schenectady 1952 

WALTER D. COCKING . 1953-1954 deceased 1964 
DONALD V. BUTTENHE IM PtH Mount Kisco | 1955-1956 

JOHN B. WARD Wilton; Connecticut 1957-1958 

MAX J. RUBIN. | New York City. 1959-1960 

WAYNE H. BYRNE Plattsburgh 1961-1962 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 1965 e & 
E. A. GRAY President Mount Kisco 


MRS. HANS A. BETHE Vice President ithaca 

CHARLES R. DeCARLO Vice President Scarsdale 
WILLIAM RUDER Vice President Harrison 

EVERETT R. DYER . Treasurer’ East Greenbush 
MRS. SAMUEL D. SILBERBERG Secretary New York City 
DONALD V. BUTTENHEIM Mount Kisco 

R. WOLCOTT. HOOKER New. York City 
ARNOLD BROIDO Rockville Centre 
GEORGE F. RAND, Jr. Buffalo 


VIOLET EDWARDS, Executive Director, New York City 


OVER THE YEARS ... 


The changing and growing concerns of citizens working to 
strengthen their public schools, as indicated by requests 
for the services of the New York State Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools .. . 


rsistent interest ior concern extensive effort 
aaa errrz7 TA a 


1952 53 Sh 55 .-56.. 57% 58 59 16960 Gl a Ge ae 
BUILDING SCHOOLS 


PASSING BOND ISSUES , 
Ss ha 
PEVELOP ic COMMUNITY=SCHOOL RELATIONS 

ROLES OF LAY CITIZENS, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS | 
STRENGTHENING CURR CULL 


GETTING ENOUGH GOOD TEACHERS 


TTITUDES TOWARD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


REORGANIZING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


DEVELOPING NEW CURRICULA AND ey —————> 


PUBLIC EDUCATION BEYOND AND OUTSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


—~ 
wa 


SSESSMENT OF SCHOOL PERFORMANC 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR THE WORLD OF WORK 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION AND THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 


DEVELOPING COMMUNITY CLIMATE TO MEET CHANGE 


1952 53 54 55 56 ry / 58 59 1960 61 62 63 64. 


Hundreds of individual selections are available through the Clearinghouse : 
Library Service for Better Schools in the following major areas of concern | 


to citizens: 
GOALS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE LOCAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
Basic Principles 
Projects and Programs 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Schoo! Board Member 
Procedures for Nominating 

Candidates 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR 
School Administration 


Teaching 
Teacher Education and Evaluation 


THE WORKING CONFERENCE 
Planning for Results 
Reporting Findings and Action 
Proposals 


STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Study and Evaluation 
Elementary Curriculum 
Secondary Curriculum 
Guidance 

_ Educational Change 


‘ 
: 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS TO 
MEET SPECIAL NEEDS 
Integration of Public School 
Programs 
Education and the World of Work 
The Dropout ) 
The Educationally Deprived Child 
The Exceptional Child | 
The Role of Business, Industry and 
Labor 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


HOW TO CHANGE COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 
Communication 
Knowing the Community 
Selling the Budget or Bond Issue 


PAYING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PLANNING THE SCHOOL PLANT 


LIBRARIES 


DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


ABOUT THE NYS CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ITS NATIONAL SERVICES 


NEW YORK STATE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, INC. 
» e e & non-profit educational organization 


2 West 45 Street New York, N. Y. 10036 OXford 7-7420 
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BOARD OF Si OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Report 
of 
PROGRESS AND GROWTH 
September 1961 to May 1965 


submitted by 


President James B. Donovan 
to the people of the City of New York 


Board of Education 


James B. Donovan, President 

Lioyd K. Garrison, Vice-President 

Joseph G. Barkan 

Aaron Brown 

Thomas C. Burke 

Alfred A. Giardino 

Morris lIushewitz 

Clarence Senior 

Mrs. Rose Shapiro May ll, 1965 
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May 11, 1965 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


PROGRESS AND GROWTH 
SEPTEMBER 1961 TO MAY 1965 


When the reconstituted Board of Education took office in September, 196l, 
it was charged by the State Legislature and the Mayor to promote increased | 
participation of the public in the affairs of their schools, to improve the admini- 
stration of the school system, to improve the quality of instruction in the schools, 
and to make more efficient the school construction and repair programs. 


In 1962, the State Education Department submitted its report of the 
Cooperative Review Study which was requested by the former Board of Education. 
The report made recommendations for improvement of instruction, to which the 
Board and the staff promptly addressed themselves. 


~ 


Some of the progress that has been made in achieving these missions is 
indicated in the following summary. It is the result of a team effort, with the 
Board providing the leadership in policy decisions, the staff its professional 
know-how and devotion, and the local school boards, parent associations, other 
educational and civic groups, and the general public their encouragement and 
support. Moreover, none of the progress would have been possible without 


City and State cooperation. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


Local School Boards 


The City's 25 Local School Boards, now in their fifth year under a 
revitalized program, are one of the most important developments since 1961 in 


encouraging public interest and involvement. 


| Local Board members represent the community and are chosen after 
careful screening by community groups. Their views on all school affairs are 
solicited and welcomed. 


Keeping abreast of current educational affairs, the Chairmen of the 25 
Local School Boards have established working committees on various topics. 
These committees are: Legislative, Integration, Budget, Early Childhood, 
Community Relations and Communications. 


Their activities are coordinated by the Office at Board of Education 
headquarters headed by Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, Coordinator of Local School 
Boards. 
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Through Mrs. Clark and her staff, as well as through face-to-face 
meetings with members of the Board of Education, the Local Boards maintain 
close liaison with headquarters on such matters as the selection of school sites, 

. repairs and maintenance, educational programs, budgeting and the zoning of 
public schools. 


Special Committee on Community Relations 


ee 


The Board's interest in encouraging public participation is further 
evidenced by the fact that a Special Committee on Community Relations was | 
appointed on November 18, 1964, with the following members: Mrs. Rose Shapiro, 
Chairman; Dr. Aaron Brown and Mr. Thomas C. Burke. | 


| Public Meetings 
| Z 
Participation by the public in school affairs has been encouraged by the 
Board's holding meetings at night when interested citizens are free to attend. 


At the meetings, public discussion is invited on items appearing on the 
calendar. 


Superintendent's Meetings 


The Superintendent of Schools holds periodic meetings with parent 
federations and frequent conferences with civic and educational organizations, 
including civil rights groups. 


In addition, parents and other citizens have been urged to consult with 
. their Local School Boards and members of the Board on matters of policy and 
with the professional staff in the schools and districts and in central headquarters 


on matters of administration. 


Other Public Participation 


A Central Speakers Bureau has been organized in the Office of Education 
Information Services and Public Relations through which members of the school 
staff make themselves available to address parent, civic and other community 


groups. 


Tapes of radio broadcasts and kinescopes of television programs produced 
by the office are distributed to parent associations and other groups for use at 


meetings. 


News releases and information publications are distributed to approxi- 
mately 2,000 community leaders as is the Staff Bulletin, the official Board of 
Education publication which is issued every three weeks. The Staff Bulletin was 
established by the Board in 1962 and is distributed also to every one of the 
approximately 65,000 employees of the school system. 


For the convenience of inquirers at Board of Education headquarters, an 
Information Center has been established in the main lobby. Questions by 
telephone or in person are either answered there or the inquirers are referred 
to the proper office in the building. In a one-month period, approximately 
16, 000 inquiries are processed, exclusive of those answered by mail. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The Board of Education requested the Acting Superintendent of Schools 
to make recommendations for the administrative decentralization of the school 
system. He has already done so. The Board will announce the recommendations 
later this week. Decentralization should result in improvement of the 
instructional services in the individual school, strengthening of the local concern 
for the educational program and simplification of the lines of communication 


within the school system. 


Other Items Concerned with Administrative Organization 


Dr. Calvin E. Gross was elected Superintendent of Schools in 
October, 1962, effective April 15, 1963. He was granted a three-month leave of 
absence with pay, effective March 5, 1965. 


Other top-level officials appointed by the Board include: 


Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
since February 1, 1963, and now Acting Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Donovan 
was also Acting Superintendent from October, 1962, until April 15, 1963. 


Dr. John B. King, Deputy Superintendent in charge of instruction since 
February 1, 1963, and now Acting Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 


Dr. Joseph O. Loretan, Deputy Superintendent in charge of curriculum 
and research since February 1, 1963., 


~ 


Dr. Frederick W. Hill, formerly of Minneapolis, Deputy Superintendent 
in charge of business and administration since February 1, 1963. 


Eugene E. Hult, head of the Office of School Buildings in charge of school 
construction and maintenance since July 1, 1962. 


To the Superintendent and his staff the Board has delegated expanded 
authority to act in administrative matters previously reserved to the Board. 


A streamlining of business practices includes wider use of electronic 
data processing in the interests of improved administrative procedures. This is 
centralized in a Bureau of Management Information and Data Processing 
established by the Board of Education on February 10, 1964. This will eventually, 
when adequate office space becomes available, place under one Bureau tape 
computers and other installations which have been utilized by the Bureau of 
Finance, the Bureau of Educational Program Research and Statistics, the Board 
of Examiners, and the Bureau of Attendance. The new Bureau of Management 
Information and Data Processing will eventually serve the total needs of the ~ 
school system, including (1) all data on personnel, (2) materials needed for 
instruction and the various administrative divisions of the school system, 

(3) budget and finance, (4) all types of student records, and (5) all types of 
research and statistical data. This new Bureau has already been utilized to 
speed the completion of pupils' test results in less than three months when more 
than a year had been required previously. 


Also contemplated is the establishment of an archives and records center 
for records from the City's 850 public schools as well as Board of Education 
administrative offices. 


For improved management, new quarters have been leased in Long 
Island City to house the previously separately located school construction and 
school operation and maintenance offices. The Board is presently planning to 
acquire space in a newly constructed office building at 65 Court Street in 
Brooklyn to house school system offices now located in various parts of the City. 


The division of procurement of the Bureau of Supplies has been 
reorganized since 1961 enabling it to expedite purchasing with greater efficiency. 
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The distribution of supplies has been improved so that instructional materials, 


whose needs are anticipated for the school year by the schools, are delivered 
to the schools before each September. The tabulation of requisitions and bids, 
the writing of purchase orders and the delivery of distribution tickets will all 


be done shortly through electronic data processing. 


In December, 1964, the Board of Education installed in its headquarters 
building a Centrex System of telephoning, replacing a system which impeded 
efficiency and which was the object of much public complaint. A survey has | 
been made of telephone service in the district offices and in the schools and 


procedures for improvement are under way. 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 


Guiding Principles 


Quality integrated education has been the goal of the new Board of 
Education since the day it took office. The Board's determination culminated 
in its Statement of Policy on Excellence for the Schools of New York City, a major’ 
policy pronouncement issued on April 22, 1965, which promises to shape-the 
course -of quality integrated education for generations to come. Implementation of 


the policy for 1965-66was.detaileHin a report of the Acting Superintendent of Schools 


dated April 28, 1965. - 


The Board's program has been two-fold: (1) quality education for ALL 
children and (2) better ethnic distribution of pupils to prepare them for life ina 
multi-racial world. | 


A major step toward the implementation of this program has been the 
assignment of an Assistant Superintendent to the task of coordinating, under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Schools and the Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of Instruction, the total school program of integration. 


To fill this post, Mr. Jacob Landers was appointed on February 1, 
1964. In discharging his duties, Mr. Landers and others of the schools’ profession<=. 
al staff maintain continuing contact with community groups, civil-rights organiza- 
tions, parent associations, civic organizations and the like. 


Cuality Education 


With improved instruction as the goal for ALL of the City's more than 
one million school children, the Board of Education has been concerned about 


making it possible for the children to come under the influence of a better educa- 


tional program for an extended veriod of time. 


Toward this end, the Board has urged the Acting Superintendent of 
Schools to propose means of adding three additional school days to the annual 
school calendar in the 1966-67 school year and thereafter to bring the New York 
City instructional year up to the 190 days which had been customary for many 


years. 


The Board has also established, for the first time, a pre-kindergarten 
program for three and four-year olds. 


It has established after-school study centers, primarily for children 
in disadvantaged areas so they can receive compensatory education. 
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It has strengthened the All-Day Neighborhood School Program. 
It has greatly expanded the program of summer instruction. 


It has lengthened by an hour each day the instructional time for most 
children in the first year of the City's schools. 


It has reduced short-time instruction in other grades. 


Detailed data on each of these steps are cited below: 


Kindergartens and Pre-Kindergartens 


This Board of Education has given top priority to bringing larger 
numbers of children into the classroom earlier in life, particularly in disadvan- 
taged areas. The Board's aims include helping children to improve their self- 
image, to bolster their confidence in themselves, to develop language facility 
and to acquire related social advantages. How successful this program has been 
can be judged from the fact that President Johnson, in his Message on Education 
in January 1965 pointed to New York City's pre-kindergarten program as an 
illustration of successful attempts to overcome the educational handicaps of 
three and four-year-old children in disadvantaged areas of the country. 


New York City launched the pre-kindergarten program in the fall of 
1964 with 34 schools enrolling 1, 500 children in 100 classes by January, 1965. 
The Board of Education expects in the Fall of 1965 to extend the program to 
7,000 among an estimated 30, 000 eligible children who live in disadvantaged 
areas alone. The pre-kindergarten program had the assistance last fall of 
adult volunteers who assisted teachers under the auspices of such groups as the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the Upper Manhattan YWCA, the National 
Council of Negro Women, the NAACP and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Kindergarten enrollments, which have been climbing steadily in the 
New York City schools for the past 10 years, jumped by 5, 000 to 88, 829 in the 
fall of 1964 under the expansion program of the Board of Education. This result- 
ed from an intensive enrollment drive over the summer of 1964. By September, 
1965 the annual kindergarten waiting list of 2,500 children should be eliminated, 
and hopes are high for registering some among the 7, 000 additional children 
estimated to be eligible for kindergarten but whose parents would not normally 
enroll them. In addition, summer kindergarten opportunities will be offered in 
1965, as they were in 1964, at seven summer elementary schools. Last 
summer about 300 children were enrolled. The number is expected to be about 
18, 000 in the summer of 1965 if federal funds are forthcoming for Operation — 
Headstart. These will be children who never before have had school experience 
and who :will begin school in September. Older children will be accommodated 
first, with pre-kindergartners to be accepted if there are accommodations. 


Study Centers 


After-school study centers, operated on a voluntary basis to help 
educationally deprived children augment their store of knowledge, improve 
their reading and adjust more profitably to school life, were introduced in the 
1963-64 school year with 267 such centers accommodating 84, 000 children at all 
school levels. The number of centers grew to 345 with 106, 000 children in the 
1964-65 school year. For 1965-66, 376 such centers are planned. 


All Day Schools 


All-Day Neighborhood Schools, which keep children at school from 
early morning until late afternoon when their parents return from work, have 
been expanded. In 1961-62 there were 12 schools with 14, 100 children on register. 
The number of schools grew to 14 in 1962-63, and the number of children increas- 
ed to 16,500. This program, continued during 1963-64 and 1964-65, is 
scheduled to be still further increased in September 1965 to 16 schools and 
almost 19, 000 children. 


Summer Schoois 


} At the elementary school level], summer schools were introduced in 
1964, when seven schools were in session. For the summer of 1965, funds have 
been requested for 29 schools. Of these, 24 would be located in disadvantaged 
areas and five would be in "fringe" areas and would be devoted to gifted children. 


At the junior high school level, the City's first summer school was 
conducted in 1962. The number erew to four in 1963, to seven in 1964, and toa 


planned 14 in 1965. 


At the high school level, there were 15 academic and one vocational 
high school in 1961. These were continued and some of the facilities of three 
other vocational schools (Automotive, Printing and Westinghouse) were used in 
1962, 1963 and 1964. For 1965 it is planned to add a second vocational high 
school --- Gompers Vocational High School in the Bronx. 


During all this period there have also been four summer evening high 


schools. 
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Full Five-Hour Day in First Year of Instruction in Elementary Schools 


For 60 years or more, it had been the practice for New York City to 
offer only four hours instruction each day for first-year children. 


The Board of Education adopted the policy of a five-hour day for first- 
graders in September 1963. The policy was to be implemented as rapidly as 
feasible in terms of classroom space available, teaching personnel and other 
factors. The first grade enrolls about 86,000 children. The following tabulation 


shows progress in implementing the policy of a five-hour instructional day for 
them. 


Year Pupils Placed on 
Five-Hour Day 
1963-64 43, 683 
1964-65 60, 273 
1965-66 + 13,957 


* This will depend upon such changes as removal of sixth year from some 
elementary schools, intra-district rezoning, etc. | 


Other Reduction of Short-time Instruction 


Moreover, the reduction of short-time instruction in the elementary 
schools has been extended into grades 2-6 as well as grade 1. In 1961 there were 
30, 000 pupils in grades 2-6 receiving less than five hours’ instruction daily. It is 
anticipated that in September, 1965, all but 8, 000 of the grade 2-6 children will be 


on a five-hour instructional day. 


An important factor in extending the five-hour instruction day to 
children in the first grade as well as to pupils on short-time instruction in grades 
2 through 6 has been the introduction in 1962 of portable buildings. The table below 
shows how portable buildings have helped ease overcrowding in the schools: 


Year Portable Units Children Accommodated 
1961-62 0 eee 
1962-63 : 40 1, 200 
1963-64 325 9, 750 
* 1965-66 28 § 40 
393 11, 790 


*From January 1 to March 18, 1965. 


It should be noted that the number of children taken off short time by 
these portable buildings is double the number of children accommodated in the 
portables because one classroom was previously being used to accommodate two 


short-time classes on end-to-end sessions. 
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More Effective Schools 


In September, 1964,the Board of Education launched what n.ay well be-. 
come a major advance in instruction with the opening of the City's first More 
Effective Schools. Located primarily in disadvantaged areas, these schools 
are intended to establish whether massive doses of specialized services 
applied to children in small classes can provide them with compensatory 


education. 


About 10,000 children have been enrolled in the nine More Effective 
Schools, for which the cost of_operation is about $3.5 million more than for 


traditional schools. 


The Board is asking $6 million to expand the More Effective Schools 
Program to another 11 schools in September, 1965, and for expanding services 
to the existing schools. Ten schools had been planned for the 1964-65 school 
year, but one did not open as a More Effective School. This will be opened in 
the fall of 1965, along with 10 others for which funds have been requested. 


The More Effective Schools are an intensified version of the Special 
Service Schools, At the elementary school levet there were 201 Special Service 
Schools in 1961, 215 in 1962, 225 in 1963 and 229 in 1964. At the junior high 
school level there were 57 in 1961, 61 in 1962 and 64 in 1963 and 1964. 


Testing 


Group Intelligence Tests, which fail to do justice to the potential of 
children in disadvantaged areas, were abolished in February, 1964, Achieve- 
ment tests showing the progress of students include for the first time annual _ 
standardized tests in reading from the 2nd through the 10th grade. Intellectual 
ability is also tested through a skills test program. More reliable guides to 
ascertaining intellectual growth are being devised. 


Educational Television 


In September, 1965, the Board of Education's TV station will begin 
broadcasts to schools and to the general public via UHF Television Station 25, 
with studios in the Westinghouse Vocational High School in downtown Brooklyn. 


Experiment in New=-Type High School 


Experin:entation with a new-type high school, involving a course of 
study which permits students to progress at their own rate and which may in- 
volve a longer school day, will be introduced when the new Shorefront High 
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School in Brooklyn is completed a few years hence. The ''new"' high school 
program was outlined by a committee of the High School Division in 
October, 1963. 


Day School Teachers 


In October, 1961, there were 39,531 day school teachers. This year 
there are 46,502. Funds have been requested for 50,611 teachers:in 1965- 66. 


Staffing has gone up from 46 to 52 per 1,000 pupils. 


Team Teaching 


There was no team teaching in 1961-62. 


Today on the elementary level alone 72 schools are participating in 
the program, including 575 teachers and 16,650 pupils. Funds are being 
requested to expand the program for 1965-66 to 80 schools, 607 teachers 
and 17,610 pupils. Thirty-two of the latter schools will be special service 


schools. 


Fifty-one junior high schools and 24 high schools today have tear.- 
teaching projects, including 7, 300 pupils and 3, 530 pupils respectively. 


Campus Schools Program 


In 1961-62 there was no such progran: in which the colleges and 
universities of the City are working with the schools in developing new — 
educational materials and techniques and in the training of teachers. Today 
there are 17 colleges aiding 39 schools in 65 different projects, Plans for 
next year, 1965-66,call for 19 colleges, 45 schools and 71 projects. 


Reading Clinics 


Two more special reading clinics have been established since 1961, 
bringing the total to 13. This program provides small-group instruction 
in reading and the services of a psychologist, psychiatrist , and psychiatric 
social worker to selected children and their parents. 7 


Special Teachers for Improving Reading 


In 1961 there were 467 special teachers in the elementary schools 
who worked with children in small groups and training other teachers in the 
teaching of reading skills. Today there are 928 such special teachers and 
the budget request for 1965-66 calls for 1,028 such teachers, 
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Programmed Instruction 


Programmed instruction, a sort of "do-it-yourself" instruction by 
workbooks, tape recordings and teaching machines which is presented in 
short, easy-to-understand steps, requiring the pupil to respond to each 
step, began in 8 elementary schools in 1962-63 for 957 pupils. It has 
grown to 33 schools and 3, 745 pupils in the current 1964-65 school year. 


On the junior high school level, it also began in 1962-63. Today, 
programmed instruction ima reading is in use in all junior high schools for 
approximately 70,000 pupils. In addition, programmed instruction in 
mathematics is used in 30 schools for approximately 1,350 pupils. Twelve 
other schools have other additional types of programmed instruction projects 
for.1, 700 pupils, 


On the high school level, 26 schools are experimenting with 
programmed instruction for 3, 490 pupils, 
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School Volunteers 


The organization of School Volunteers, originally conceived by the 
Public Education Association and organized in February 1956 with 20 laymen, 
became an official function of the Board of Education on July 1, 1962 when it 
had 350 lay volunteers. At the present tinie, 650 laymen are serving under 
this operation, working with teachers in the general classroom situation, 
in the Reading Health Program, and in Conversational English for the non- 


English-speaking. 


In addition, last summer 176 volunteers recruited by the National 
Council of Jewish Women worked in 7 summer elementary schools for dis- 
advantaged children, The Council was assisted by the Urban League, the 
South Jamaica Communigy Council, the Golden Age of Laurelton and the 
Hollis Unitarian Church. During the current school year, 135 laymen 
recruited by the National Council of Jewish Women are assisting teachers 


in pre-kindergarten. 


In addition to these volunteers, hundreds of members of the Citizens’ 
Committee for the All Day Neighborhood Schools are assisting with Saturday 


theatre programnis for children. 


School Libraries 


: Library service has been established in all 584 elementary schools. 
There were 11 elementary school library teachers in 1961-62, while today 
there are 472. Four years ago, the per-pupil expenditure for library books 

was $1.00. Today it is $2.58. The projected expenditure for 1965-66 


is $3.90 
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Special Guidance Counselors 


The number of guidance counselors in the Bureau of Education and 
Vocational Guidance in 1961-62 was 936. Today itis 1,354, The budget 
request for 1965-66 calls for 1,569 such positions. 


There were no-full-time counselors in high schools in 1961. Today 
there are 158, In 1961, there were 171 elementary school counselors, 
compared with 373 today. | 


Advanced Placement 


To assist bright high school students in the college courses they plan 
to enter upon graduation, an Advanced Placement Program is being conducted 
in 39 high schools for 4,020 students enrolled in 153 classes, 


Special Courses 


About 1,250 students in 24 high schools are enrolled in special 
courses dealing with automation, data processing and coniputer mathematics. 


New Curriculum Developments 


New courses of study are being prepared and others are continuously 
updated in virtually all subject areas, including reading and mathematics, 
social studies, foreign languages for bright elementary school children, and 
teaching economic concepts in the first grade. A new experimental pre- 
kindergarten curriculum: has been developed. An extensive city wide 
evaluation of the present social studies curriculum is underway. This has 
involved m:ore than 16,000 teachers and supervisors in a massive dialogue. 
In connection with curriculum developn.ent substantial use is being made of © 
nationally recognized scholars, Participation with national groups, as the 
Educational Services, Inc. in social science, the Minnimath Project in 
m.athematics and science, the Madison Mathematics Project, the Secondary | 
School Project of Princeton in Science, 


Playgrounds 


Under the chairmanship of Mr, Charles H, Silver, former President of 
the Board of Education, the Board is launching this spring a program to keep 
all school playgrounds open during all play time hours every day of the year 
including weekends. 3 
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Experiment in School Menus 


As an adjunct to classroom performance, experiments in serving 
pre-cooked frozen food menus for school children are being conducted in P.S. 1 
and P.S. 19, Manhattan, before designing kitchens equipped to dispense frozen 
foods in several new school buildings. 


¢ extbooks 


The per-pupil expenditure for textbooks in 1961-62 was $2.81. This 
year it is $6.49. The request for 1965-66 would increase this sum to $8.95. 


Other Educational Supplies 


The per-pupil expenditure of $8. 81 in 1961-62 for educational supplies 
other than textbooks and library books has risen to $11.14 this year, with 
$11.45 requested for next year. 


Schools for Emotionally Disturbed Children 


The schools for emotionally disturbed children have been of special 
interest to the Board. It requested a full study by the staff and now has the 
report before it. The Implementation Report adopted on April 28, 1965, 
includes the following decisions: 


Additional guidance classes and services will be provided to home 
schools to make possible the retention of the maximum number of pupils; 
additional instructional and remedial services will be provided for the 
schools for emotionally disturbed children; additional guidance and clinical 
personnel will be provided for these schools; the Child Welfare Division and 
the Curriculum Division have been instructed to develop new curricula for 
these schools, to be in use in all subject areas by September, 1966. 


The report seeks to strengthen the ''600" schools, notably by placing 
their emotionally disturbed children in better equipped buildings. This Board 
has already awarded contracts for two new schools especially designed for the 
emotionally disturbed. These contracts were awarded in June, 1964, for one 
building and in February, 1965, for the other. A survey has been made of all 
existing buildings and those which do not meet modern specifications will be 
renovated or replaced. 
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The Drop-Out Problen:. 


New York City's schools, like schools across the country, have been 
confronted with the problem of trying to dissuade students from leaving school 
before graduation. Our schools have been scoring successes in this effort, as 
attested by the drop-out percentagesrecorded below for the graduating classes 
in June of the years indicated: 7 


Schools 1962 1963 1964 
Academic High Schools 27. 58% 24, 12% 21. 68% 
Vocational High Schools 40. 98% 37.17% 31, 64% 
Over-all 30. 23% 26. 72% 23. 68% 


Programs which helped produce these results included (1) special 
guidance progran:s for dropouts and potential dropouts financed by Federal 
funds in August and September, 1963; the School-to-Employment Program, 
which was expanded during this period to its present level of 20 schools; Job , 
Education Programs in lieu of continuation school; Operation Return and Pro ect 
ABLE, special guidance program with State assistance in two high schools. 


At the same time the High School Division operated Higher Horizons 
Programs in 11 high schools and the Junior High School Division expanded the 
career guidance programs for ninth-year students. 


In addition, guidance personnel in the high school focused attention 
more sharply on the dropout problem. Cooperation was extended to the 
Mayor's Stay-in-School Committee and the Mayor's Committee on Youth and 
Work, Finally, in February1965a uniform system was instituted of inter- 
viewing students withdrawing from school and of forwarding information on 
these students to evening guidance centers. 


Out-of-School Youth 


For young people already out of school, the City school system is 
conducting its Manpower Development Training Program: to help thousands 
prepare for jobs.as typists, stenographers, orderlies, practical nurses, 
butchers and other occupations in a year~around operation. | 


The schools also launched in February, 1964, a Job Counselling 
Program which won the commendation of the Federal Government and which 
was expanded in March 1965 to all boroughs of the City under a Federal grant 
of more than $500, 000, 
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In addition, the Board of Education is conducting 16 evening high schools 
for an enrolim:ent of 33,000 students seeking either high school diplomas or 
special skills. Another 35,000 are enrolled in 21 evening trade schools and 
40, 000 are enrolled in evening elementary schools and classes for adults. 
Additional thousands attend classes conducted by the school system on behalf 
of Anti-Poverty and other such prograr:s. Some 630,000 others are enrolled 
in special non-credit courses for adults conducted bythe Bureau of Con:munity 
Education. 


Minorities in Textbooks and Other Instructional Matestaie: 


The Board of Education has exercised a role of national leadership in 
persuading publishers of textbooks and other instructional materials to do 
justice to the role of minority groups in the life of our country and of New York 
City. 


When this Board took office in September, 1961, there was nota single 
textbook which provided constructive treatment of minorities on approved 
lists. By June, 1963, three such books were listed. The number rose to 
13 by June, 1964, and to 129 by March, 1965. 


As to school library books, 50 books on human relations were added to 
the recommended list between Septernber, 1960, and September, 1964, with 
150 books on Negroes and Puerto Ricans placed on recommended lists in 
October, 1963, and January, 1964. 


As to source materials, about 100 age now used in the City schools for 
background understanding of the role of minority groups, for understanding 
the role of the teacher in the school program for integration, for effective 
techniques in teaching and setting up a class program to reach all ethnic groups. 


~ Audio-visual resources also now give teachers, supervisors and 
students an understanding of the role of the minorities through producing as 
well as making available special filmis. In the last year 41 films, 80 slides 
and 10 recordings have been listed by the Bureau of Audio-Wisual Instruction, 


_ On March 8, 1965, a city-wide exhibition of these texts and 
instructional materials was held at Board of Education headquarters. Parts 
of the exhibit went on display in the various Local School Board districts 
throughout the City in April, 1965, for the benefit of community groups. 
These exhibits will continue through May. 


A recent contribution to incorporating minorities into instructional 
materials is the new film ''The Doctor Ortiz Story,'' produced jointly bys.the 
City school system's Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, the Bureau of — 
Educational and Vocational Guidance and the Human Relations Unit. The film 
tells the story of Dr, Gilbert Ortiz of the staff of Metropolitan Hospital, who 
rose from childhood in a disadvantaged area to become a physician, -The 
three Bureaus plan to produce other films to help raise the self-image of 
children of varied backgrounds and to encourage them to develop a sense of 
their own worth, 


Another current contribution to the civil rights movement is the fact 
that five members of the City teaching staff‘hare servedin a five-week "human 
relations exchange project'' with a like number of teachers from: Darien, Conn,, 
to help the Darien school system improve its program of intergroup education 
"by giving its pupils and staff the opportunitiy of meeting professionally with 
teachers of varied backgrounds, "' 3 


Puerto Rican Pupils 


New York City's schools now enroll 190, 465 Puerto Rican children, 
representing 18,2 percent of the total school population, The corresponding 
figures for the 1961-62 school year were 162,235 or 16.1 percent, 


Most of these children are concentrated in about 170 of the City's 
584 elementary schools and 32 of the 133 junior high schools. More than 
75,000 are Spanish-speaking children who are learning English as a second 
language. The others speak English with varying degrees of skill along with 
their native Spanish, 


In the fall of 1964, for the first tin:e on a City-wide basis, New York 
City's school syster:. officially observed Puerto Rican Discovery Day on 
Thursday, November, 19. The Day is a legal holiday on the island, where it 
is observed as Columbus Day is observed in the United States, 


Appropriate special services in addition to those available to other 
minority groups have been provided by the Board of Education for the special 
problems of children of Puerto Rican background and of other Spanish-speaking 
countries, 


Last fall a new Advisory Committee on Teaching English as a Second 
Language was organized to succeed the former Puerto Rican Study Advisory 
Committee, terminated earlier in 1964, The new committee concerns itself 
with the improverment of instruction and teacher-training, and serves as a 
clearing house and co-ordinating channel for all programs and activities 
related to teaching English as a second language. 
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| The elementary schools now have many teachers on their staffs who are 
especially trained in working with pupils of Puerto Rican background. There are 
112 bilingual auxiliary teachers in the elementary schools, more than 150 non- 
English speaking coordinators of training of teachers for non-English speaking 
children, three bilingual coordinators and one non-English speaking coordinator 
who. serve at Board headquarters, 120 teachers who specialize in teaching 

English to non-English speaking high school pupils and 185 in the junior high 
schools.” For others on the school staff, a series of 15 in-service training courses 
has been conducted in this school year in beginning and intermediate Spanish. 
Summer workshops in Puerto Rico for New York school personnel will continue in 
1965. A new publication, ''Puerto Rican Profiles", appeared this year,and special 
efforts were made this winter to induce teachers with Latin-American backgrounds 
to accept positions in New York City. Radio Station WADO, in cooperation with 
the Cffice of Education Information Services and Public Relations and the 
Elementary School Division, is presenting a weekly series of school information 
to Spanish-speaking parents. 


A highlight of the City school system's efforts on behalf of Puerto Rican | 
children has been Operation Understanding, under which 14 New York City ) 
teachers exchange places for one year with an equal number of Puerto Rican | 
teachers. 


In addition, five groups of supervisors, directors, auxiliary teachers, 
and non-English speaking coordinators on the school staff have devoted a week 
to visits in Puerto Rican schools. 


During the current 1964-65 school year, three principals from Puerto 
Rico have served as intern principal in New York City schools for six-week 
periods. 


Another feature of the schools' inter-cultural program this year has ! 
been a television in-service course for teachers on the cultural backgrounds of 
Latin America. In connection with this course, 30 workshop centers have been 
established through out the City. 


Other Improvements 


Ten elementary schools will launch an intensive study of reading 
difficulties among children in disadvantaged areas under a $250, 000 grant from 
the Vincent Astor Foundation, accepted by the Board of Education on 
January 20, 1965. 
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An expanded program of cooperation between the schools and industry 
in offering special after-school lectures for taiented high school science 
students has been indroduced, along with Saturday morning seminars sponsored 
by the Bureau of Science and career conferences sponsored by the Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


The World's Fair has been made an educational experience for pupils, 
who are admitted to the Fair at reduced rates when accompanied by a teacher 


in a class group. 


Student Achievements 


New York City's high schools produce some of the top students in the 
nation. They also instill in their students an appreciation of the necessity for 
continued education at the collegiate level. 


A study by the City school system's Bureau of Educational Program 
Research and Statistics disclosed that almost 73 percent of the New York City 
academic high school graduates of June, 1963 continued their schooling as 
compared with a nation-wide average of only 57.1 in the fall of 1962. 


Moreover, New York City students continue to bring honor to them- 
selves in national competitions. Nine city students were among the 40 
national finalists in the 1965 Westinghouse Science Talent Search, with three 
of them placing among the top five national winners. New York City, with . 
1.7 percent of the nation's high school students, has produced 200 of 900 
national winners in the 24-year history of the competition. 


A cumulative report by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation for a year's graduate study for those considering college teaching 
discloses that 598 City graduates from 49 schools earned Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships in the period between 1958 and 1964. This accounts for 6.5 
percent of the national total of 9,085 winners. In total awards, City high schools 
hold the top three places nationally, with the Bronx High School of Science 
leading with 68 and Erasmus Hall High School with 46. In the 1964 stipends, 

New York City achieved 91 fellowships in 28 schools, with Science High first 
with 22 winners. 


New York City students also capture their share of the National Merit 
Scholarships, and nine ofthe public school students were among the first 
winners announced on April 1 of national awards of the National Achievement 
Scholarships Program established for outstanding Negro students. 
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Ethnic Balance 


The Board has committed itself since it took office to the policy of 
promoting better ethnic distribution of pupils despite the fact that the number and 
percentage of Negro and Puerto Rican pupils has been increasing while the number 
of white children has been decreasing. Latest reports made public on March 30, 
1965, show that the number of white pupils has decreased from 1958-59 to 1964-65 
by 87,051 from 654, 806 to 567, 755 or from 66.8 percent to 54.5 percent of the 
total public school enrollment. 


Nevertheless, the number and percentage of pupils in integrated 
(Mid-Range) schools have increased from 417, 308 pupils or 42.5 percent in 
1960-61 to 489, 386 or 47.3 percent in 1964-65. 


The increase in the number of pupils in Mid-Range (integrated) schools 
is in the main the result of several of the Board of Education's programs for 
implementing its integration policy, such as: Open Enrollment and Free Choice 
Transfer programs on elementary, junior high and senior high school levels; 
relief of overcrowding by transferring pupils with their parents' consent to 
underutilized schools; selection of sites for schools in fringe areas and rezoning 
of existing schools; and programs begun last year including school pairings, 
transfer of ninth-grade pupils from 10 junior high schools classified as ''de facto 
segregated" to the ninth grade in better integrated high schools, the altennate 
assignment program in connection with transfer of pupils in 30 elementary schools 
to the sixth grade in junior high schools, and changes in junior high school feeder 
patterns. | 


This progress, with more planned for the fall of 1965, has been 
supervised by the Board of Education's Special Committee on Integration, appointed 
in March, 1963. The Committee includes Mrs. Rose Shapiro, Dr. Clarence 
Senior, Dr. Aaron Brown, Mr. Morris lushewitz and Mr. Lloyd K. Garrison as 
consultant. 


On April 28, 1965, the Board unanimously adopted a Statement of 
Policy on Pursuit of Excellence in the Schools of New York City" calling for both 
quality instruction and integration and also approved an Implementation Report 
submitted by Acting Superintendent Dr. Bernard E. Donovan outlining the steps 
for 1965-66. The school system's program for improved racial balance, school 
reorganization and elimination of overcrowding in September 1965 includes 
transfers for more than 30, 000 pupils through steps which encompass the following: 


(1) Moves toward the four-year comprehensive high school. About 
16,500 pupils will go from 31 junior high schools to senior high schools for the 
ninth year. This will be in addition to the 8 junior high schools which sent ninth- 
graders to senior high school in the fall of 1964. 
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(2) 99 elementary schools will send 14, 000 children to sixth-year 
classes in junior high schools or other elementary schools which are better 
imtegrated. This is in addition to the 23 schools in which this program was 
introduced in September, 1964, There are 585 elementary schools. 


(3) The elementary schools will have space for kindergarten children 
who are on waiting lists and for extending the pre-kindergarten program well 
beyond the present 1,500 four-year-olds. It is hoped eventually to accommodate 
40, 000 pre-kindergarteners. 


(4) Space will also be available to extend the five-hour instructional 
day to additional first-year children, (See also references to this under Quality 
Integrated Education). 


(5) Girls High School was closed in the fall of 1964, ina step toward 
meeting the problem of segregated schools. 


(6) A decision on establishing one or more educational parks will be 
reached after extensive public discussion. | | 


(7) Ten additional More Effective Schools will be established to 
augment the 10 approved for this year. 


(8) Courses in human relations for teachers will be mandatory. 
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THE SCHCCL STAFF 


Collective Bargaining 


Within a week after taking office in 1961, the reconstituted Board of 
Education took official action authorizing for the first time collective bargaining 
with teachers and other school staff members. 


To facilitate improved staff relations, the Bureau of Staff Relations 
was established in fugust, 1962, with Miss Ida Klaus, labor attorney, as its 
head. Miss Klaus had previously been appointed by the Board as a consultant 
in May, 1962. 


Two contracts with the United Federation of Teachers have been entered 
into, the current contract running through June 30, 1965. Contracts have also 
been signed with collective bargaining agents for non-teachers on the public 
school staff. 


Close liaison with the staff's representatives is maintained through 
monthly consultations between the Superintendent of Schools and the United 
Federation of Teachers. 


Improved methods of dealing with teachers' grievances have been 
introduced. 


Supervisors 


The Board aas developed improved relationship with the supervisors of 
the school system through the Council of Supervisory ‘ssociations, which has 
been given official recognition by the Board. 


School Staffing 


A shortage of teachers was one of the most pressing problems facing 
the Board of Education when it took over in 1961. There had been scores and 
sometimes hundreds of classes without teachers of their own at the start of each 
school year. By September 1963 the uncovered class situation had been completely 
corrected in the elementary schools, where the problem had been most acute. 
There were no such uncovered classes for the second straight year in September | 
1964, and none is anticipated for the coming September 1965. | 
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These improvements followed several major studies of staffing 
problems in New York City. The studies included: 


(1) The review submitted by Dr. Mark Schinnerer in January, 1962; 


(2) The "Staffing Cur Schools" report made jointly by the Board of 
Superintendents and the Board of Examiners, also in January, 1962; 


(3) The reports of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, management 
consultants, in 1962. 


(4) A report in the summer of 1963 on "Teacher Mobility in New York 
City" by the Center for School Services of New York University. 


Teacher salary increases in 1961, 1962, 1964 and January 1, 1965 have, 
of course, contributed to overcoming staff shortages. Minimum salaries have 
risen from $4800 to $5300 and maximum from $9450 to $11, 025. 


Cther contributory administrative measures include: 
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Starting in 1962, the Board of Examiners shortered the license 
examination, and expedited the issuance of eligible lists. 


In 1962 a Teacher Recruitment Unit was established, with a staff. 


# nation-wide recruitment drive was launched by the new Teacher 
Recruitment Unit with the publication in 1962 of ''Teach in New York City, 
Cultural Center of the /orld."' | 


Since 1963 the Teacher Recruitment Unit has sent staff members to 
colleges in out-of-town communities, notably in the South and in New England, 
as well as to institutions in the New York City metropolitan area, to recruit 
applicants for teaching licenses. 


Teacher examinations were conducted in special examination centers 
| established in Washington, D.C., in 1963; in Nashville, Tenn., and Boston, Mass., 
| , in 1964, as well as in New York City. On May 21, 1965, examinations will be held 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education in Cambridge, Mass., for substitute 
teacher of English in the New York City junior high schools. 


Special teacher recruitment announcements for auxiliary teachers of 
Spanish background were sent to the Spanish press and radio in New York City 
and in Puerto Rico as well as other parts of Central and South America. 
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The out-of-town teacher recruitment program has been a joint effort 
of the Teacher Recruitment Unit, the Board of Examiners and the Cffice of 
Education Information Services and Public Relations. The last-named Cffice 
has distributed releases to the local press in the areas visited by the New York 
City recruiters or where local examination centers have been established. 
Similar releases have also been sent to the campus newspapers of colleges 
visited by the recruiters. 


A teacher recruitment film was produced in 1964. It was televised 
and is being shown on various college campuses. 


# nation-wide call was issued on February 15, 1965, for prospective 
Assistant Superintendents in the New York City schools. Applications were 
open to New York City school personnel as well as to others eligible. Notice 
was sent to major cities, among other places, where there are concentrations 
of educators of minority group background. There were 138 letters of response 
indicating interest. Cf these, 35 were from out-of-towners. 


Free professional seminars were established last year to prepare 
teachers for competitive examinations for the position of assistant principal. 
They were located in minority group areas to give more Negro and Puerto Rican 
teachers an opportunity to prepare for supervisory positions. One-fourth of 
the 1, 800 teachers in the seminars were Negro or Puerto Rican. The examination 
will take place this spring. 


The City schools are also seeking to increase the numbers of teachers 
including minority group applicants for teaching license in future years by 

(1) encouraging Future Teachers Clubs in high schools; (2) offering student- 
teacher opportunities to the 4,000 student-teachers-trainees in the City's junior 
and senior high schools. 


For Present Staffers 


Since 1961, strides have been made to acquaint teachers and supervisors 
with the special problems and needs of minority group children ami to promote 
a better understanding of the contributions of minority groups to American history 
and culture. These include: 


A continuing growth since 1961 in the number of in-service training 
courses offered for teachers on such subjects as human relations and contribu- 
tions of minority groups to American history and culture. The following figures 
indicate the number of teachers enrolled in these courses in the years indicated: 
1961-62, 1,838; 1962-63, 1,320; 1963-64, 1,644; and 1964-65, 2,707. Similar 
courses are planned for the school year 1965-66. 
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New textbooks which more adequately recognize the role of minority 
groups in New York City. 


Human relations courses and workshops designed to improve the | 
educational opportunities of Puerto Rican children, These include workshops 
held for New York City teachers and principals in Puerto Rico and for Puerto 


Rican teachers and principals in New York. 


Informal lessons in Spanish offered at mid-day for professional 
personnel at Board of Education headquarters. 


Other Improvements 


Teachers under charges no longer have their names made public 
unless after a departmental hearing, the Board of Education finds them guilty. 


Medical payments up to $750 for injuries sustained in line of duty 
have been restored, 


Since February 1, 1963, the heavy burden of non-teaching chores 
previously imposed upon the City's teachers has been eased considerably by 
the employment of School Aides. For the period from February 1, 1963, to 
June 30, 1963, almost $3 million was made available to employ School Aides. 
The total increased to $6.8 million in the 1963-64 school year, when 6, 700 
persons were assigned for varying periods of tin.e. The program has expanded 
to embrace an expenditure of more than $4 million from: July 1, 1964 to 
March 5, 1965, with the program scheduled to continue through June 30, 1965. 


Aln:ost $9 million has been requested in the Board of Education's 
budget estimate for School Aides in the 1965-66 school year. 


The official Staff Bulletin establishes a direct line of communication 
between Headquarters and the schools, parents! associations and civic, pro- 
fessional and educational groups. , 


The City schools join in Teacher Recognition Day programs ex-— 
pressing gratitude to all teachers, past as well as present. 


Future Progres * 


A major problem confronting New York City's schools is the re= — 
placement of substitute teachers with fully-licensed regular appointees,.. At 
present, the teaching staff consists of about 30 percent substitutes in the | 
elementary schools, 37 percent in the junior high schools and 16.8 percent 


in the senior high schools. 
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#n important step in correcting this situation as well as in introducing 
other improvements into the schools’ staff relations program is expected with 
the appointment of a Deputy Superintendent for Personnel. The Board has 
indicated many times since 1961 its desire to appoint a Personnel Deputy. It 
formally established such a position on February 1, 1963, and has since awaited 
a nomination by the Superintendent of Schools. The Acting Superintendent of 
Schools will formally make the nomination before the end of this school year. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The construction and repair program was reorganized with the appointment 
of Mr. Hult as Superintendent of Design, Construction and Physical Plant in 
charge of the Office of School Buildings. The reorganization has resulted in 
faster construction of more school buildings and in improved maintenance of the 


achool system's 900 buildings. 


Construction and Modernization — 


Through the cooperation of Mayor Wagner's administration, new school 
building projects have been opened under this Board of Education as follows: 


1961------- 19 
1962--.---- 19 
1963------- 17 
1964---~--- 28 
*1965~------ 38 


These figures include (1) new building and (2) additions, modernizations 
and conversions. The detailed figures for each year show: 


1961------- 10 new buildings and 9 additions, 
modernizations and conversions. 


1962------- 13 new buildings and six additions, 
modernizations and conversions. 


1963------- 13 new buildings and four additions, 
modernizations and conversions. 


1964------- 18 new buildings and nine additions, 
modernizations and conversions. 


*1965----.. 29 new buildings and nine additions, 
modernizations and conversions. 


*Anticipated through the fall of 1965 and including three new high schools: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, West Side High School and Springfield Gardens 


High School. | 
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One of the first acts of the reorganized Office of School Buildings was to 
speed school construction by establishing a Coordinated Contract Method. Under 
this method, the general construction contractor is responsible for coordinating 
the work of the other contracts for mechanical equipment, heating and ventilating, 
plumbing and drainage, electrical work and fixtures and, in some instances, 
elevators. 


On another front, the previous 129-week span required from initiation of 
a project to the start of construction, including site selection, has been reduced 


to 52 weeks, with further reductions sought as a goal. 


Giawrover't Funds 
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Another evidence of a more efficient school construction program is that 
the 18-month capital budget period ending June 30, 1964, had one of the smallest 
"carryover" of the uncommitted school construction funds in New York City's 
history. The backlog of uncommitted school construction funds had been almost 
$80 million at the beginning of 1963. In the budget period ending June 30, 1964 
63 projects were placed in construction and only five were not contracted for. 


The carryover for the current budget will again be held to the very minimum. 
The capital budget usually covers the 12-month period from July 1 through June 30. 
An 18-month budget was provided beginning January 1, 1963, as a transition from a 
calendar to a fiscal year. 


School Sites 


A factor in speedy school construction is the prior acquisition of school 
sites. Here also, through the efficient efforts of the Division of School Planning 
and Research, headed by Adrian Blumenfeld, new records for speed have been 
established. Within four months of the start of the 18-month capital budget period 
on January 1, 1963 the school system had completed the major phase of its 
operations on school site selections. With sites required for 68 new buildings 
and additions to be constructed within approximately five years, area studies for 
all projects were completed and a specific site within each area had been proposed. 
This was the earliest period in school planning that area studies and specific 
site proposals were completed. 
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Beauty in the Schools — 


Beauty in design as well as utilization of new materials in planning an 
effective educational center is also an objective. On June 6-7, 1963, the Board 
sponsored a seminar on problems peculiar to the planning of large-city buildings 
in cooperation with the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 


The Board also has established an Advisory Committee on School Con- 
struction and an Advisory Committee on the Selection of Private Architects and 
Engineers. These committees, composed of eminent architects and engineers, 
advise the Board on the selection of private architects and engineers for work on 
public school buildings. 


Another group whose aid has been solicited by the Board to guide it in 
selecting art work intended by architects for inclusion in new school buildings is 
the Advisory Committee on Art, composed of the Directors of the City's five 
principal art museums -- Metropolitan Museum of Art, Brooklyn Museum of Art, 
Museum of Modern Art, Whitney Museum of American Art and Guggenheim Museum. 


The Board has under consideration sponsorship of a competition among 


architects for distinctive school designs. A similar competition is under considera- 
tion for architectural students in the metropolitan area. 


Other Developments 


Still another innovation is the introduction in May, 1963 of a new-type 
sign displayed on school construction sites, informing the public: ''Coming Your 
Way: Another Home of Learning". Placed on all new school construction sites and 
on modernization projects in the shape of a pupil's slate, the new-type sign is of 
an eye-catching design which gives the facts about the new school. 


With the support of the Board of Education in May, 1963, Mr. Hult 
ordered a halt to the construction of new PS 90, Brooklyn, because samples of 
concrete had been found defective and not up to standards required by the Board. 
Part of the concrete was ordered torn down and replaced. Although construction 
of the school was delayed, the building was placed in operation in February, 1965. 


In an innovation to meet the urgent need for classroom space, the Board 
has approved a program under which about 400 portable classroom units were 
placed in use by September, 1964. Still another 150 classrooms were made 
available by converting non-instructional spaces. 
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School Repairs 


The school repair program is in a more favorable condition than in many 
years although sufficient funds are not appropriated annually to keep the schools 
in a state of repair comparable to that in private industry. To meet this standard, 
about $40 million a year would be required. The Board of Education has asked 
$37 million for 1965-66. 


« For two years prior to the school year 1961-62, about $9.5 million was 
provided for school repairs. This sum has increased annually as follows: 


1961-62 ~---- $15.8 million (Crash Program) 
1962-63----- 15,4 million 
1963-64 ----- 20,3 million 
1964-65 ---- 21.2 million oe 
These sums include two factors: money appropriated for contract repairs 


and money appropriated for salaries and materials of a staff of about 700 
mechanics employed by the Board of Education. The table below shows the costs 


for each type of expenditure: 


Board 
Year_ Contractors Mechanics 
1959 -60------ $8, 000, 000 $ 1,500, 000 
1960 -6] ------ 8, 000, 000 1, 600, 000 
1961-62 ------ 11, 800, 000 4,000, 000 
1962-63 ------ 9,950,000 5, 500, 000 
1963-64.------ 14, 790, 715 5, 500, 000 
1964-65 ------ 15, 000, 000 6, 200, 000 
*1965~-66 ----- 30, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 


* Requested appropriation. 


There is still a repair backlog, inherited by the present Board of 
Education when it took office in 1961, which would require about $49.5 million 
to eradicate. This sum is in addition to normal yearly maintenance. 
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Minor repairs in the public schools are now made more rapidly by the 
staff of 700 mechanics employed by the Board of Education. Major repairs are 
made by independent contractors. 


To speed the repair program, a fleet of 24 ''mobile shops" -- trucks 
equipped with tools and materials to make emergency repairs -- have been put 
into operation. These trucks are now being equipped with two-way radio 
communications systems to make possible still faster service. 


Because repair appropriations are still not fully adequate to meet the needs 
of the schools, a system of priorities has been set up as follows: 


1. The correction of conditions hazardous to life, health or 
classroom programs; 


2. Making school buildings weathertight; 
3. Repairs to heating systems, sanitary facilities and electrical 
facilities, as well as educational betterments involving relatively 


small expenditures like installing needed library shelves and the like. 


Improved appearance of buildings is not possible for lack of funds. 


Private Engineer. Projects 


Introduced in 1960 and expanded annually since, this program employs 
private engineers to prepare plans and specifications for major modernization and 
rehabilitation improvements. 


During 1961-62, 36 schools came into this program as compared with 21 
in the first year. In 1962-63, there were 34 schools; in 1963-64, 50 schools 
and in 1964-65, 50 schools. The dollar volume of the work involved is $52 
million to date. 


Custodial Service 


Improved custodial service is being provided in the public school under 
programs introduced by the Board of Education. 


For the contract year ending December 31, 1964, custodians are 
refunding to the Board of Education about $524, 000 that would previously have 
been "retained' by the custodians as their own compensation. This sum is in 
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addition to $1.8 million spent by custodians for improved custodial service that 
also would have gone into custodians’ net retained salary. 


Limitations are provided in the current contract with Local 891, which 
sets a ceiling on custodians' net retained earnings and prevents recurrence of 
some custodians' retaining for themselves more than $50,000 a year. The top 
possible maximum attained this year by only four custodians, is now $26,000 a 
year. Most custodians retain between $13, 000 and $15, 000 a year. 


Further improvements in the school custodial system are anticipated 
through training programs now being conducted for new appointees and from an 
experiment now being conducted in seven schools under which the Board hires 
cleaning firms on a contract basis. Results in these schools will be compared 
with the “indirect"' custodial system long in effect in New York City's schools. 


Plans are under way for installing on an experimental basis, a so-called 
“direct system" whereby the custodial operation will be handled by civil service 


employees. 


Division Heads 


Under a reorganization, two new Division heads are directly responsible 
to Mr, Hult; Lawrence B. Coonan, civil and structural engineer, in charge of 
design and construction; and Frank J. Wadsworth, civil engineer in charge of 
maintenance and operations. (Salvatore Sciano, electrical engineer has been in 
charge of modernization projects since February 1965. ) 
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BUS SERVICE 


This Board had been in office only a very short time before it became 
apparent that school bus service had deteriorated and that the Board was faced. 
with a five-year contract for bus service expiring in June, 1966. 


Parents complained of poor service, decrepit equipment, excessive 
delays, children left stranded by buses which failed to run, children delayed 
inordinately in reaching home at the end of the day. 


School officials had complaints: lack of diligence in correcting bad 
situations, lethargy toward improving service, and the monopolistic nature of the 
long-term contract held for virtually two generations by a single carrier who 
dominated the City's school bus program. 


Even the carrier had complaints: that it was losing money and would 
have to go out of business. 


As the situation worsened, the Board appointed a Special Committee 
of Board Membe rs on May 6, 1964, to study school bus service. The Committee 
included Mr. Alfred A. Giardino, Mr. Morris Ilushewitz and Mr. Joseph G. Barkan, _ 


Negotiations between the Committee and officials of the carrier 
resulted in a continuation of bus service until such time as arrangements could 
be completed for the carrier to strengthen his financial position or for other 
carriers to help ease the situation. 


An important outcome of these negotiations was a mutual agreement 
between the Board and the carrier that the carrier's five-year contract would be 
curtailed by a year and would expire June 30, 1965, instead of June 30, 1966. 


In late September 1964 the carrier's bus drivers launched a "slowdown" 
and refused to drive some buses on the ground that they were "unsafe.'' These 
tactics continued until the carrier suspended operations on October 1, 1964, and 
announced that it intended to go out of business forthwith. | 


Intensified efforts by the Board's Special Committee and officials.of the 
school staff rescued the situation again and school bus service continued, 


Meanwhile, the Board's Special Committee and the professional staff 
drafted a new design for school bus service. The City was divided into 15 zones 
so that small operators could submit bids to serve a zone covering a small 
section of the City or a combination of zones or a combination of boroughs. This 
plan broke the monopoly held for many years by the single city-wide carrier, 
enabled other operators to enter the school bus service arena, and, at the same 
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time, preserved the financial economies that could flow from a large operator. 


| As the time approached in the early spring of 1965 for the Board to 
award contracts to take effect in the fall of 1965, drivers for the single city-wide 
carrier disrupted service for a second time in the school year by staging what 
was described as a wildcat strike in protest against feared loss of jobs through 
having new carriers take over from their long-time employer. 


The drivers' fears were generally unfounded because the specifications 
on which bids were received required (1) that drivers be employed on the basis of 
length of service from among those with experience driving school children in 
New York City and (2) that drivers be paid the prevailing rate for Transit 
Authority bus drivers. 


| To help stabilize the situation, the Board held a special meeting on 
April 9, 1965, to award three-year contracts effective in September 1965 for 
bus service for pupils attending regular classes in public and non-public schools. 
The new carriers are: Brook-Hattan Transportation, Inc., serving Zone No. 1 in 
Manhattan; Parochial Bus System, Inc., serving Zone No. 2 and 3 in the West 
Bronx and North Bronx, respectively; Varsity Bus, Inc., serving Zones No. 4 
through 14 covering the South Bronx, all of Brooklyn and all of Queens, and 
Pioneer Bus Corporation, serving Zone No. 15 in Richmond. Through the inter- 
vention of Mayor Wagner the drivers' strike was settled with the resumption of 
service on April 27. 


Contracts for the transportation of handicapped children and Open 
Enrollment Children will be awarded later. Specifications for these contracts 
also include improvements in service. 
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SCHOCL FINANCE 


Fiscal Flexibility 


School funds come from the City and the State, with some small 
measure of aid from the Federal Government. 


Prior to 1963, the City exercised a considerable measure of control 
over some school funds even after they had been allocated to the Board of — 
Education. This Board broke the financial straitjacket in part through a 
Memorandum of Agreement signed on faly 18, 1963, by the Mayor, the President 
of the Board of Education and the Comptroller. The Agreement gives the Board 
of Education the right to expend as it sees fit all monies appropriated to it in the 
expense budget without further Board of Estimate approval, except for repairs 
costing more than $25, 000. 


Annual Appropriations 


Annual City and State appropriations for the New York City school 
program, although they have been impressive and have increased year by year, 
fall far short of requirements. 


A measure of the inadequacy of the funds made available for the City 
schools is the appeal on behalf of the Board by President James B. Donovan on 
October 22, 1964, that President Johnson take steps to make available to the 
Board $1.5 billion over the next five years in funds to combat poverty. The 
amount expected to reach the city schools this year from President Johnson's 
new federal aid program is placed at about $60 million. 


The current annual expense budget of the Board of Education is 
$794, 636,567.* The amount requested by the Board for its normal 1965-66 


budget is $933, 781, 798. * 


How the operating budget of the City school system has been increased 
since the present Board of Education took over in 1961 is indicated by the following 
figures showing per pupil expenditure provisions for the years indicated 
(excluding health services, light and power and debt services): 
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1961-62 $644. 46 
1962-63 649.22 
1963-64 685. 56 
1964-65 751. 50 


The total appropriations making up the approved operating budget 
for each of these years, including the State Aid contribution, were as follows 
(excluding health services, light and power, and debt service ): 


1961-62 $481,147, 864 
1962-63 550, 923, 490 
1963-64 716, 794, 130%** ‘ 
1964-65 794, 636, 567** 


To make more meaningful to the citizen at large the problems 
related to school management, the Board in May 1964 enlisted the aid of the 
25 Local School Boards throughout the City in making budget recommendations 
to Headquarters before the annual operating and capital construction budgets 
are voted upon. 


State Aid 


To induce the State to assume a more fair share of the expense in- 
volved in meeting school problems peculiar to large cities, the Board has 
designated Dr. Aaron Brown as its representative in joining with the other large 
cities of the State in a common legislative program for increased State aid. 

The Big Six cities are Albany, Buffalo, New York, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Yonkers. 


*These figures exclude funds provided for health service , light and power, and 
debt services. When these additional funds, which are expended for public school 
purposes by agencies other than the Board of Education, are added, the total ex- 
pense budget for the current year is $910, 232,298 and the amount requested for 
1965-66 is $1, 067, 114, 978. 


**These include pension and transit subsidies which had previously been carried 
in the budgets of other governmental agencies. The per capita figures in the 
tabulation above for 1961-62 and 1962-63 have been adjusted to reflect all costs 
included in the 1963-64 and 1964-65 figures. Note that costs of health services, 
light and power and debt service are excluded. 
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Board members were hosts to the Legislature's majority and minority 


leaders in Albany this spring to urge greater State Aid for the City's schools. 


In addition, the Board has advanced its own legislative program, which 


it is urging upon legislative leaders at the current 1965 session. Major 
objectives of this program are: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


Include in the state aid formula, at realistic weightings, the attendance of 
summer school, evening school, trade and vocational school pupils. 


Replace the $500 state-sharing ceiling with one representing the average 
pupil cost for all the school districts in the state (approximately $630) 


and to raise the $180 floor correspondingly. 


Base state aid for school construction on full site cost instead of 
including such site cost as a fraction of the cost of construction. School . 


site coste per acre in the large cities average approximately $146, 000 as 
against $1, 355 in non-urban areas, while the average cost in New York 


City is approximately $250, 000 per acre. 


Compensate the large cities for the relatively high cost of providing 
essential governmental functions outside of education. In these cities, only 


28¢ of every tax dollar goes for school needs as against 51¢ in the non- 


urban areas. 


Include the attendance of three and four year-olds in pre-kindergarten 
instruction for state-aid purposes. 


Other goals of the Board's program would amend existing laws to 


include the following: 


Prevent direct or indirect interference with the compulsory education 


of children, and permit the Commissioner of Education to make the necessary | 
adjustment in state aid for those school districts whose pupil attendance has 


been affected adversely by acts of outside groups. 


Raise from $50, 000 to $100, 000 the cost of construction which may be 


subject to single or multiple bidding and exempt school construction from the 


requirement of multiple contract letting. 


The present provision entails excessive 


time delays and expense, and frequently involves the school system in 
extensive litigation. 
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A coordinated Program 


To insure maximum effectiveness in the planning and use of financial 
assistance which comes to the City school system from the Federal and State 
governments, a new Committee on State and Federally-Assisted Programs was 
established on December 15, 1964. Mr. Norman L. Brombacker was assigned 
as Coordinator of State and Federally-Assisted Programis to coordinate all — 

; proposals, programs and state and federal relationships under the Economic 
‘ Opportunity Act, the Vocational Education Act, the National Defense Education 
! Act, the Manpower Development and Training Act and any other related programs. 
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REPORT TO THE MAYOR 


“‘Implementing the Laws in Behalf of Equality’’ 


by CCHR 


THE 1963 REPORT OF THE 
CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


STANLEY H. LOWELL ROBERT F. WAGNER MADISON S. JONES | 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street - New York, N. Y. 10013 - Tel. 566-5050 


Rosgat F. Wacuan 


Md ayor 


March 31, 1964 


The Honorable Robert F, Wagner 
Mayor, The City of New York 
City Hall 

New York, New York 


Dear Mayor Wagner: 


In compliance with Local Law 55 of 1955, I am pleased to submit the 
Annual Report for 1963 of the City Commission on Human Rights, 


This report, prepared under the direction of Executive Director 
Madison 8, Jones, tells how your administration's official Civil Rights 
agency is implementing the pioneering laws in behalf of equality spon- 
sored by you, In particular, it describes this agency's programs for 

spotlighting and combatting such persistent evils as the "blockbusting'' 


practices of unscrupulous real estate operators, the de facto segregation 


of many of our schools and residential neighborhoods, the pattern of 


exclusion that has barred minority group persons from employment and 


apprenticeship training in such major industries as the construction 


trades, and the questionable sales practices that daily victimize minority 


group consumers, 


Confident of the continuance of your enlightened support in the year 


ahead, we see further leveling of the barriers that still prevent some of 


our citizens from participating fully in the rewards of our democratic 
society, 


Sipcerely yours, 


BE LEMAR. ROO SRE RE 
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CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
OF NEW YORK 


1963 ANNUAL REPORT 


In 1963 the City Commission on Human Rights, created by 
Local Law 55 of 1955, entered its eighth year, mandated to “‘encour- 
age and bring about mutual understanding and respect among all 
groups in the city, eliminate prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, discrim- 
ination and disorder occasioned thereby and give effect to the guar- 
antee of equal rights for all assured by the constitution and the laws 
of this state and of the United States of America.” At the same time, 
the Commission completed five years of administering the Fair 
Housing Practices Law (Local Law 80 of 1957), known also as the 
Sharkey-Brown-lsaacs Law. This pioneering legislation outlaws. bias 
in private housing. Since its passage, it has inspired similar legislation 
in numerous other localities. 


In the context of the world-wide struggle for equal opportunity 
for all men everywhere, the year was marked by both hope and 
tragedy. Hope was dominant on August 28 when some 200,000 men 
and women, Negro and white, participated in the March on Wash- 
ington for Jobs and Freedom to demonstrate their determination that 
further delay in recognizing the equality of all Americans would be 
tolerated no longer. With them marched the Mayor of the City of 
New York at the head of a large representation of City officials and 
personnel, including a contingent from the City Commission on Human 


Rights. 


Tragedy, bearing especially sad overtones for those who work 
for human rights, struck repeatedly during the year. Death came to 
Negro leader Medgar Evers in Mississippi, to Sunday school children 
in Birmingham, to Pope John XXIill, to President John F. Kennedy, 
to Herbert H. Lehman. With the expressions of shock and grief over 
the assassination of the President, the culminating tragedy of the 
year, came a sobering reassessment by individuals and organiza- 
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tions, public and private, of the sincerity of their personal and col- 
lective dedication to the cause he served with such distinction. Public 
statements and memorial services gave fresh impetus toward achieve- 
ment of a goal thought just a few months earlier to be beyond reach. 


Administration 


At the administrative level, CCHR completed its first full fiscal 
year under Executive Director Madison S. Jones. In the light of the 
fast-changing civil rights movement sweeping the nation, the basic 
question of finding the best possible organizational structure for the 
nonsalaried 15-member “Board” was fully explored. At issue was 
whether this Board or some other structure would more effectively 


serve the purposes for which the agency had been created. After — 


weighing a number of possible alternatives, in consultation with 
private agencies in the human rights field, the Commission unani- 
mously approved retention at this juncture of the voluntary panel but 
voted to strengthen it by filling future vacancies with persons trained 
in the law. It was the Commission’s belief, shared by the private or- 
ganizations, that policies for an agency working in such a vital and 
sensitive area must be set by a board of persons of recognized stand- 
ing in the community and with deep concern for human rights. Ap- 
proval was predicated also upon further strengthening of the staff. 


By late summer major personnel changes made possible the 
activation for the first time of divisions and programs envisioned in 
the reorganization of 1962. The newly created position of Assistant 
to the Executive Director was filled, new chiefs for the key divisions 
of Housing, Enforcement, Business and Employment, and Public Re- 
lations were recruited, and the professional staff was strengthened by 
reassignment of key personnel better to utilize their skills and by re- 
cruitment of additional members. 


New Policy 


A most important event of the year was adoption by the Com- 
mission on October 23 of a new, far-reaching policy statement on the 
state of the Negro. This statement called for aggressive action in 
every area to accelerate the Negro’s full participation in the benefits 


of American free society. Describing the new policy as “a conceptual — 
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modernization,” Chairman Stanley H. Lowell declared that it already 
was having and would continue to have important implications in 
CCHR’s work and for the civil rights movement as a whole. 


Two key elements in the new policy were (1) a call for prefer- 
ential treatment of qualified Negroes to compensate for the historical 
and existing exclusion pattern of American society, and (2) rejection 
of the color-blind approach to the solution of problems of discrimina- 


tion. 


Society, the Commission declared, “must work affirmatively for 
integration rather than negatively for desegregation” and “color-con- 
sciousness as a concomitant for such an effort is necessary and ap- 
propriate.” By this momentous decision the Commission placed it- 
self on record as favoring the frank identification of the ethnic com- 
position of the movement for equality and rejecting as outmoded the 
view that reference to ethnic origins is. in itself discriminatory. At 
the same time the Commission committed itself to an assertive 
search for justice for the whole group rather than for isolated individ- 
uals as in the earlier approach which sought to combat discrimination 
case by case. Only a total approach, it was argued, could meet the 
urgent and massive need of the long-deprived Negro population. 


The policy statement specifically rejected quota systems and 
tokenism. It also declared that while dwelling primarily on the so- 
called Negro question, the Commission was equally concerned with 
applying the same principles to other ethnic groups, such as Puerto 
Ricans, to the extent that these groups are subjected to similar in- 
equities. 


Even before the new policy was announced to the public, it was 
being implemented by CCHR and other City agencies engaged in 
finding ways to advance integration in education, housing and em- 
ployment: Specifically, (1) in education, the City Board of Education 
with the support of the State Commissioner of Education and CCHR 
was seeking affirmatively to achieve integration in the public schools 
and to provide special services. for Negro children to offset the in- 
ferior education they had received in the past; (2) in housing, the 
City Housing Authority and the City Housing and Redevelopment 
Board in conjunction with CCHR were carrying out existing and on- 
going programs not only to assure non-discrimination but to achieve 
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integrated occupancy in housing at all economic levels; and (3) in 
employment, CCHR had successfully urged major American firms 
based in New York to take affirmative steps to bring Negroes into 
job opportunities never before opened to them. In fact, as the Execu- 
tive Director pointed out, the Wagner administration had pioneered 
in seeking aggressively to encourage the hiring and promotion of 


- qualified Negroes, thereby setting an example that even the Federal 


government subsequently adopted. 


The policy statement gave rise to widespread public debate. 
Opposition centered on the interpretation of the phrase “preferential 
treatment.” To clear up misunderstanding, Chairman Lowell delivered 
a second major statement, described as a “restatement of policy 
.. . on the state of the Negro today.” The word “preferential” was 
declared to have been used in a sense equivalent to “equalization,” 
an equally accurate description of the Commission’s new policy. 
Lowell’s restatement has been published in a booklet, “Equality in 
Our Time,” available at the Comission. 


School Integration 


CCHR’s record in 1963 was distinguished for the number of its 
activities that not only pushed forward the frontiers of equal oppor- 
tunity for minority groups but also captured public interest and news- 
paper headlines. One of the most important of these activities was 
the Commission’s decisive role in helping to bring. about realistic 
and constructive planning for the peaceful integration of the City’s 
public schools, an issue that continued to agitate the Negro and 
Puerto Rican communities throughout the year. In particular the | 
Commission was instrumental in averting the boycott of the City’s 
schools threatened by parent groups and civil rights organizations 
at the start of the fall term. After direct negotiations between the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools on the one | 
hand, and the parents and civil rights groups on the other, had ended 
in stalemate, the Commission intervened as mediator and in two ses- 
sions brought both sides together in an agreement that broke the 
deadlock. In the agreement reached at that time the Board of Educa- 
tion promised to have a tentative plan for integration of the schools 
available by December 1, and a final plan available by February 1, 
1964. Both plans were to set forth a completion date for integration 
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of the City schools. A program for integration in every school district 
in 1964 also was promised. 


Long before the school crisis came to a head, CCHR had been 
active behind the scenes. 


In August the Commission called on the Board of Education to 
draft a master plan for the full integration of all educational facilities 
in the City and had urged that this be done immediately. Chairman 
Lowell was quoted at the time as saying that such a master plan 
should include all steps leading to a fully desegregated system, in- 
cluding integration of pupils, teachers and administrative staff, and 
that it must contain a time schedule. 


At the same time the Commission released a six-point Policy 
Statement on School Integration adopted Ly the full Commission 
at its July 25 meeting. In this statement, the Commission urged, in 
addition to the call for a time-scheduled master plan, that the Board 
assume responsibility for assigning pupils to schools for integration 
purposes as it now assumes responsibility for assigning them on a 
neighborhood basis; that it adopt any combination of appropriate in- 
tegration techniques, including careful site selection, re-zoning, pair- 
ing of schools under some version of the so-called Princeton Plan, 
the exchange of school populations and the busing of children of any 
ethnic group to other districts; that it develop a program of com- 
munity education and community involvement to be worked out with 
CCHR; and, for the long haul, that it establish a coordinating com- 
mittee modeled on the Housing Policy Board and composed of policy- 
level representatives of all City agencies whose activities might bear 
on the Board’s integration program. 


In seeking to implement this policy statement, the Commission’s 
educational department met frequently in the late summer and early 
fall with the Citywide Committee for Integrated Schools and also 
separately with its component groups, such as the Harlem Parents 
Committee and the Parents Workshop for Equality, in a search for ways 
to bring the volunteer groups and the Board of Education into a 
productive working relationship. 


In December Chairman Lowell, on behalf of CCHR, restated the 
Commission’s view that quality education in the year 1963 must in- 
clude integration and that one of the basic causes of the inferiority 
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of schools serving minority groups is segregation itself. He again 
offered CCHR’s services to the Board of Education in planning for 
“an integrated education of the highest — quality for every 
child.” 


As the year ended, CCHR’s staff was working closely with school 
officials, parent groups, and civil rights representatives to achieve an 
integrated school system at the earliest possible date consistent with 
the best interests of all the children. 


Employment Opportunity 


For the first time since its establishment in 1955, CCHR was 
able in 1963 to move vigorously into the arena of discrimination in 
employment. Investigations into allegations of discrimination in the 
building construction industry held the — throughout much 
of the summer and fall. 


Pressure began to build on July 18 when the bhinicr directed 
the City Commission on Human Rights “to proceed as a matter of 
priority to receive and entertain all complaints of discrimination in 
hiring practices in the building trades.” 


On July 30 the Mayor called together representatives of the build- 
ing trades unions, of contractors, and of civil rights agencies, along 
with officials of CCHR, to assemble at City Hall for their first face- 
to-face meeting and to explore ways of expanding employment op- 
portunity in the industry for all qualified persons regardless of race 
and color. The meeting adjourned to the offices of CCHR. 


Pursuant to Local Law 55 of 1955 (Title B, Section B-1 and 
subdivisions thereof of the Administrative Code), which charges 
CCHR with the responsibility for eliminating discrimination and the 
disorder occasioned thereby and for giving effect to the guarantee 
of equal rights to all, and in accordance with CCHR’s responsibility 
to enforce the City’s Contract Compliance Program (Section 343-8.0 
of the Administrative Code), which prohibits discrimination by con- 
tractors doing business with City agencies, CCHR called a public 
hearing into discrimination in the building construction trades in the 
City of New York. 


Sessions were held at CCHR offices on August 14 and 15, Sep- 
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tember 9, October 20, and December 5. A panel of CCHR Commis- 
sioners heard voluminous testimony from representatives of con- 
tractors, trade unions, and interested civil rights groups. When some 
witnesses expressed reluctance to participate voluntarily, the Com- 
mission issued subpoenas to compel their attendance as witnesses. 


On December 13 the Commission submitted to the Mayor a 
43-page report prepared by the CCHR staff under the supervision of 
the Executive Director and in consultation with the Commission’s 
Business and Employment Committee. In the report, entitled Interim 
Report on the Inquiry into Charges of Racial Bias in the City’s Build- 
ing and Construction Industry, the Commission found “a pattern of 
exclusion in a substantial portion of the building and construction 
industry which effectively bars non-whites from participating in this 
area of the city’s economic life (p. 3).” Responsibility for this condi- 
tion was attributed to three conditions: (1) “employer failure to ac- 
cept responsibility for including minority group workers in the staffing 
of his projects,” (2) “union barriers to Negro admittance,” and (3) 
“government failure to enforce regulations barring discrimination.” 


Although the hearings resulted directly from charges of viola- 
tions of the City policy on non-discrimination in employment, the 
panel heard only general allegations of industry-wide race discrim- 
ination. At the hearing the Commission sought to ascertain the facts 
of discrimination within the industry as a whole and to inquire into 
how the factor of race serves as a barrier to the hiring of Negro jour- 
neymen and selection of Negro apprentices. 


In the Interim Report the Commission announced its intention 
to hold additional hearings at a later date on specific violations. 
Under the Contract Compliance Program, specific findings of dis- 
crimination in an individual case by contractors and/or labor unions 
may result in cancellation of contracts with the City. 


As the year drew to a close, the Commission was investigating 
specific City construction projects to determine whether racial dis- 
crimination was being practiced on these projects. 


Ethnic Survey of City Agencies 


An ethnic survey of personnel employed by the City of New York 
was carried out in 1963 by the Research Services unit of CCHR at 
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the direction and authorization of the Mayor. An interim report was 
submitted to the City Commission on Human Rights in October. As 
the year drew to a close, processing of data for each participating 
agency had been completed and analysis of the data had begun. 
Many of the conclusions already were becoming apparent. 


The purpose of the ethnic survey was basically fact-finding; 
that is, to determine how many Negroes and Puerto Ricans were em- 
ployed by the City and in what capacity. This information was de- 
sired to provide a factual basis for the Mayor’s program of fighting 
bias in privaté industry and of upgrading Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
to all levels in both private and public employment where they are 
presently underrepresented. At the same time the survey was intended 
to serve the dual purpose of alerting the various City agencies to their 
comparative positions in relation to other agencies with respect to 
the employment of members of these minority groups and to throw 
light on the extent to which the competitive Civil Service as presently 
constituted makes public employment accessible to Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 


Because City agencies are forbidden by law to maintain records 
revealing the ethnic affiliation of individual employees, heads of 
participating agencies were instructed to submit to CCHR only aggre- 
gate statistics on the number of Negro, Puerto Rican and all other 
employees in each job title on a given date (June 7). Ethnic identity 
was to be decided by the supervisor on visual evidence, and a statis- 
tically insignificant margin of error was anticipated. 


A total of 83 City agencies, employing 244,879 persons was 
chosen as appropriate for the study. However, 17 agencies, employ- 
ing 67,000 persons, did not respond. The absence of the 17 agencies 
led necessarily to certain limitations of the survey. However, Commis- 
sion statisticians found sufficient data had been received from the 
66 participating agencies to satisfy the demands made on it by the 
Mayor at the outset. The report says: 


“We now know the minimum number of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in the City’s employment, the minority groups’ success in pene- 
trating the municipal job market and we have at least a working 
knowledge of the disposition of their skills.” 

The Commission found: 


Of 177,500 fulltime employees in the 66 agencies, more than 
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40,000 are Negroes (23 percent) and more than 5,000 are Puerto 
Ricans (3 percent). 


(In Census year 1960, about 14 percent of the population was 
Negro and 8 percent was Puerto Rican. Of the City’s total work force 
in 1960, an estimated 13 percent was Negro.) 


Of the 66 agencies, 5 employed fewer than 10 persons. Of the 61 
larger agencies, all hired Negroes, but 16 had no Puerto Ricans 
among their personnel. Negro representation ranged from 1 to 54 
percent. 


In employment of Negroes, City versus private industry estimates 
show the City leading in all but two categories as follows: of Officials, 
the Negro’s share in private industry is 5 percent, in City employment 
it is 10 percent; of Professionals, private industry 6 percent, City 
employment 14 percent; of Clericals, industry 9 per cent, City 31 per- 
cent; of Craftsmen, industry 7 percent, City 4 percent; of Operatives, 
industry 18 percent, City 21 percent; Service workers, industry 22 
percent, City 42 percent; Laborers, industry 26 percent, City 15 
percent. | 


(These job titles are those used by the U.S. Census Bureau.) 


Despite the record in the preceding paragraph, the survey re- 
veals Negroes within the City plant actually are underrepresented in 
numbers of officials and are overrepresented in Clerical, Service and 
Operative categories. Puerto Ricans tend to be employed as Opera- 
tors, Service Workers and Laborers. 


An exceptional record was established by Negro Professionals 
in which category 19 percent of the Supervising Professionals were 
of that minority group. 

The study shows that, compared with estimated Negro employ- 
ment in private enterprise, the City employs proportionately far more 
Negroes in preferred occupational categories. Plans were for publica- 
tion of the full report in a CCHR pamphlet. 


Consumer Protection 


CCHR developed several new projects in 1963 that contributed 
toward making New York a truly “Open City.” An outstanding example 
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was the launching of a vigorous program to explore the best ways 
to protect the right of minority group consumers to receive the same 
quality of product and service available to other consumers. Early 
in the year Executive Director Jones sounded the keynote when he 
announced that ‘We can no longer set aside our obligation to protect 
the minority consumer of this City who, because of race, creed, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, is being taken advantage of by 
unscrupulous salesmen, businessmen and out-and-out schemers.” 


The consumer program of CCHR, developed within the Business 
and Employment Division, seeks to reach into the home to establish 
a pattern of discrimination and eliminate it as quickly as possible 
through community programs and, when necessary, by legislation. 


An all-day consumers conference in December, sponsored by 
CCHR and held at the headquarters of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, climaxed the year’s work in this field. Participants included high 
Officials of the City and State, executives of major food chains, long- 
established consumer groups, trade unions, and neighborhood organi- 
zations, as well as individual housewives and wage earners. 


The conference concentrated on the special problems of con- 
sumers in low income and minority neighborhoods, such as undesir- 
able practices of some retailers, particularly supermarkets; descrip- 
tions of organizations dealing with consumer problems, and a review 
of existing laws and regulations affecting consumers. 


Recommendations emanating from the workshops of the Decem- 
ber Conference related to the role of enforcement agencies in dealing 
with consumer problems, the community as a moving force in secur- 
ing guidance assistance and action on consumer problems, and 
legislating for consumer protection. 


One recommendation carried out before the year ended was 
the establishment of an advisory committee to meet regularly and 
handle consumer problems as they come up. Its first meeting was 
scheduled for January 16, 1964. 


Another concrete proposal was that a Consumers Council be 
set up in the Mayor’s Office to coordinate, develop and conduct an 
on-going program of consumer education, protection, and information. 


In December, a citizens committee on consumer problems, the 
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first of the neighborhood committees whose creation was urged by 
the Conference, was formed by seven public-spirited citizens in the 
Harlem area. Its purpose is to conduct a program of consumer educa- 
tion for local residents and to serve as a channel through which local 
consumer complaints can be referred to the proper agencies. 


Late in December CCHR’s consumer unit cooperated with the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Area Services of the Bureau of Neighborhood 
Conservation Services and with the City departments of Markets, 
Health, and Licenses in investigating and clamping down on dis- 
criminatory sales practices of retail chain stores in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 


Blockbusting 


In October, the Commission released a 15-page report on block- 
busting, the term used to describe shoddy real estate practices where- 
by speculators seek, in the words of an NAACP official, “by deception, 
manipulation and the instilling of fear and anxiety, to induce white 
people to sell out at the lowest possible price in order to exploit the 
desperate need of colored people for a place to live and charge them 
exorbitant prices.” 


The report was based on an intensive investigation of real estate 
practices in the East New York section of Brooklyn, highlighted by 
a series of public hearings, the first of the kind ever held by any 
government body. It found a clear-cut pattern of racial and economic 
exploitation in the area; complete absence of ethical standards among 
real estate speculators who, because they are not required to be 
licensed brokers, are able to operate outside existing City and State 
regulations; and lack of an adequate credit structure through which 
minority families can procure mortgage financing. 


The Commission, as a result of these findings, recommended 
legislation to curb unscrupulous real estate operators, re-evaluation 
by banks and other lending institutions of their mortgage-placing prac- 
tices, and a vigorous program for responsible real estate leadership 
to police their own industry. In addition, it urged a strong, continuing 
educational campaign to make known to the entire public, particu- 
larly to the minority community, the right of all families to enjoy 
equality of opportunity in the rental or purchase of housing in New 
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York City without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. In 
promoting this educational campaign, CCHR called upon local repre- 
sentatives of real estate boards and brokers to cooperate with the 
agency’s own long-range program. » 


The information developed from the investigation and public 
hearings into blockbusting is vital to the determined effort of the 
City of New York to achieve a truly open housing market free of arti- 
ficial barriers based on race, color, creed or national origin. 


(The “Blockbusting” report is available at Commission head- 
quarters.) 


“Open City” Art Contest 


The Housing Division intensified its education programs in a 
novel way in 1963 by promoting and organizing an art contest for 
students attending the city colleges, public art and design high 
schools, and other public high schools. Students were invited to 
submit original paintings in oil or water color to illustrate the “Open 
City” concept of all people of all races and creeds living, working 
and playing together. 


On May 28 Chairman Lowell presented the prizes to the win- 
ners in each of the three classes. Prizes consisted of United States 
Savings Bonds ranging in value from $100 to $10. These were made 
possible through a $700 grant from The Harry Belafonte Foundation. 
Donald J. Gormley, executive secretary of the City Art Commission, 
served as chairman of the jury. As a public service, the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank offered its office space at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street for 
a public exhibition of the paintings where they were viewed from 
May 29 through June 21 by thousands of New Yorkers. 


To honor the art instructors of the Board of Education and par- 
ticipating schools and colleges without whose enthusiastic coopera- 
tion the contest could not have succeeded, the Commission held a 
reception at Gracie Mansion on April 3. 


Housing Conferences 


Throughout the year the Housing Division was actively engaged 
in a broad range of meetings and conferences with City, State, and 
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private agencies, all designed to sharpen the line of approach to a 
fuller implementation of the Fair Housing Practices Law and fulfill- 


ment of equal rights in housing for all citizens. 


The Housing Director, who serves on the Mayor’s Committee 
on Integration in Housing, was a member of the team engaged in 
compiling and studying data pertinent to the preparation of a blue- 
print for the City’s housing operations. On completion, this blue- 
print will be presented to the Mayor with recommendations for the 
acceleration of racial integration in the entire housing market in the 


City. | 

A number of conferences was held in 1963 dealing with the 
practices of real estate management, brokers and operators. In parti- 
cular CCHR’s housing staff conferred with top officials of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance:Company with the focus on follow-up of earlier 
commitments made with regard to the open occupancy policy of 
Metropolitan’s previously all-white facilities. 

At the offices of CCHR in November the Division convened a 
conference with a large group of key civil rights leaders active in 
the field of housing. This meeting, designed to promote active parti- 
cipation by local civil rights agencies, attracted representatives from . 
all-major civil rights organizations and other agencies interested in 
integration in housing. Those who attended expressed their continued 
support of CCHR’s housing program and agreed to meet thereafter 
on a monthly basis. 

As a follow-up, a subcommittee met in December to exchange 
plans and techniques for a concerted drive to inform Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans who have the means and desire to move out of the 
ghetto of their rights and responsibilities. 


At the December meeting the gathering heard reports on mat- 
ters carried over from the November meeting and recommendations 
for the inclusion of representation from other public agencies with 
housing programs related to CCHR’s objectives. 


Later in December, a first meeting with representatives of Real 
Estate Boards of the Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens was held at the 
CCHR offices. In addition to accepting CCHR’s suggestions on how 
relationships between the public and the trade could be improved, 
the members suggested that CCHR in turn initiate reforms in prac- 
tices among the governmental agencies and the trade. It also was 
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agreed that, with the cooperation of the Real Estate Boards, CCHR ' 
would hold a series of educational lectures for prospective home | 
buyers. / 


Fair Housing Practices Law 


A major responsibility of the City Commission on Human Rights 
continued to be the administration of the Fair Housing Practices Law, 
which was in its sixth year. The Fair Housing Practices Law prohibits 
landlords and lessors from discriminating against prospective tenants 
and buyers because of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 
The ban extends to real estate brokers, salesmen, and lending insti- 
tutions. Provisions of the law, as amended—most recently in 1962— 
apply to all private housing accommodations in the City for sale or 
rent, with the exception of single apartments in owner-occupied two- 
family houses and individual rooms in owner- or tenant-occupied 
apartments. 


In addition, the amended law prohibits the publication or dis- 
play of advertisements or signs that indicate “preference, limitation, 
specification or discrimination based on race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry” in relation to the sale or rental of housing accom- 
modations. 


In 1963 CCHR operated under procedural amendments adopted 
in the preceding year. These amendments added teeth to the original 
law by authorizing use of the injunction to prevent the sale or rental 
of a unit at issue pending a satisfactory settlement of a complaint of 
discrimination and by easing the originally rigid rule of confidentiality. 


In 1963, under new departmental direction, the Enforcement 
Division streamlined its procedures and developed a new manual of 
operations for investigators of complaints of discrimination under the 
Fair Housing Practices Law. To expedite handling of cases, the process 
of conciliation was made the sole concern of a new division, but its 
staff continued to work in close cooperation with the Enforcement 
Division. 
During the year 346 new complaints of discrimination in hous- 
ing were received, bringing the cumulative total to 1838. Cases ad- | 
justed during the year numbered 329, or a cumulative total of 1738. 
Again, as with the pattern established since the Fair Housing Prac- 
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tices Law went into effect, half of all adjusted cases were settled sat- 
isfactorily; that is, the complainant was offered the unit at issue or a 
comparable unit, or his application was accepted for processing. 
Roughly one quarter. of the adjusted cases were closed for adminis- 
trative reasons, such as lack of jurisdiction or defective complaint, 
and another quarter because invetigation by CCHR failed to substan- 
tiate the allegations of discrimination. Only 5 per cent of all housing 
cases ever filed with the Commission were carried over into 1964. 
(For statistical breakdown of housing cases, see tables in Appendix.) 


In addition to housing cases, CCHR’s Enforcement and Con- 
ciliation staffs handled complaints of discrimination in other areas 
of human rights, notably employment. Some dozen complaints lodged 
against large and well-known concerns made headlines in 1963. 
They involved, among others, a large lunch counter chain (Chock Full 
O’Nuts), a restaurant chain (White Castle), a bakery (Ebinger), a pres- 
tige hotel (Waldorf-Astoria), a famous night club (Stork), a major bus 
concern (Safeway Trails), a church-supported hospital (St. John’s 
Episcopal, Brooklyn), and several City departments. 


In most of these cases CCHR, through delicate negotiations, 
succeeded in bringing about a better relationship between the busi- 
ness concern and the minority community and won from the employer 
not only the promise to discontinue discriminatory hiring and promo- 
tion practices, which in some instances had provoked picketing and 
the threat of violence, but also to adont a policy of active recruitment 
of qualified minoritv personnel. After satisfactory agreements had 
been negotiated. CCHR kept in close touch with the progress of inte- 
gration in each company or establishment, seeing to it that qualified 
minority group applicants were referred to them, that a reasonable 
number actually won jobs, and that those hired continued to receive 
treatment comparable in every way to that received by fellow em- 
ployees. 


Still other cases involved charges of anti-Semitism (for example. 
the McGinniss Primary Election Campaign case) and friction in many 
areas of life growing out of religious or nationality differences. 


Community Relations 


Through its four arms—tension control, education, youth serv- 
ices, and neighborhood services—the Community Relations Division 
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continued to reach deep into the heart of intergroup living in the 
City of New York. 


Tension Control.—A “hot line” answering service to speed com- 
munication from potential tension spots to CCHR trouble shooters 
was established in August. The “hot line” was manned by qualified 
personnel beginning at 4 p.m. each day and over weekends. Slightly | 
more than 200 calls were recorded in the first week. 


Wherever incidents of violence having overtones of racial or 
intergroup friction occurred in any of the five boroughs, CCHR sent 
investigators to probe the deeper causes and suggest better ways 
for the handling of local intergroup problems. Among such incidents 
in 1963 were outbreaks between groups of Negroes and whites in 
the Highbridge area of the Bronx, the killing of a Puerto Rican in 
South Brooklyn, apparently in retaliation for earlier violent deaths 
of non-Puerto Ricans, and the shooting of an Italian youth by a Puerto 
Rican youth, also in South Brooklyn. 


CCHR in all cases sought to pinpoint the causes of neighbor- 
hood hostilities and often found that the best way to help the neigh- 
borhood work out its own solution was to organize or reactivate local 
committees on intergroup relations. Numerous such committees, 
counseled by CCHR staff, now flourish throughout the City. 


_ In the past year a new team approach to local problems was 
developed in the South Brooklyn and East New York sections of the 
City by CCHR staff working in close cooperation with the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Youth Board and local neighborhood groups. 
These teams later were expanded to include representatives of other 
public and private agencies and local clergy. Their chief emphasis 
was to engender better attitudes toward newcomers among estab- 
lished residents and at the same time to develop adult leadership 
and a sense of civic responsibility among newcomers. 


Such incidents as the fatal stabbing of a Negro woman in the 
St. Albans-Springfield Gardens area of Queens, followed by com- 
plaints that the police were not seeking her white assailant with suf- 
ficient zeal, and the West Side shooting of two Puerto Rican prisoners 
in a patrol car by the arresting officer led to angry protests by minority 
group spokesmen that the police were providing inadequate protec- 
tion for minority group citizens and were showing insufficient respect 
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for the rights of minority suspects. CCHR staff brought these simmer- 
ing feelings and criticisms to the attention of the Police Commissioner 
and worked with the Police Department throughout the year to de- 
velop better relations between the police and the minority com- 
munities. 


Other examples of intergroup tensions in which CCHR staff 
members were called upon to use their good offices included allega- 
tions of anti-Semitism, friction between Jewish and Catholic youths, 
and harassment of Negro homeowners newly settled in previously 
all-white neighborhoods. In all such cases CCHR sought to rally re- 
sponsible local opinion and resources for the creation of better inter- 
group relations. | 


CCHR’s Tension Control unit kept tabs on the activities of hate 
groups, such as the National Renaissance Party, and instructed citi- 
zens of the affected neighborhoods in the use of the best techniques 
for counteracting hate propaganda. 


As racial tensions rose in Birmingham and other Southern cities 
in 1963, CCHR’s staff noted rising unrest in Negro neighborhoods in 
New York City. Although most expressions of solidarity with Southern 
Negroes were orderly, brief violence flared at one “Support Birming- 
ham” street rally. CCHR observers were on the spot at all times. 


Youth Services.—As in other years, CCHR’s Youth Services staff 
maintained a close working relationship with the City Youth Board. 
When young people were involved, the unit also found itself frequent- 
ly consulted in tension situations. 


In April, a conference on the theme “Subculture of Poverty” was 
held at Brooklyn College, the first in a series of programs sponsored 
by the College Conference of CCHR. The program, planned and exe- 
cuted by Brooklyn College student members of the College Confer- 
ence with counseling from CCHR’s youth consultant, dealt specific- 
ally with the ways in which college students can cope with problems 
of changing neighborhoods and daily life in a multiracial society, 
and how they can become actively involved in working toward the 


goal of an “Open City.” 


The second annual observance of Junior Commissioners Day 
was celebrated on May 1. About a hundred student representatives 
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from settlement houses, community centers, and vocational and paro- 
chial schools acted as Commissioners of Human Rights for the day 
in a series of representative functions, from deciding policy in a 
tension situation to escorting members of United Nations delega- 
tions to City Hall. The program, which was held at CCHR offices, in- 
cluded remarks by Chairman Lowell and Executive Director Jones, 
the exchange of places between Commissioners and Junior Com- 
missioners, and the introduction of two United Nations representa- 
tives. Highlight of the day was the greeting from Deputy Mayor Edward 
F. Cavanagh, Jr., followed by a tour of City Hall. 


In preparation for Junior Commissioners Day the Youth Services 
staff met with each of five planning committees to provide the young 
people with training in the techniques of setting up and running a 
public event. The object of the sessions was to provide minority young 
people with the opportunity to demonstrate qualities of leadership. 


Puerto Ricans—In addition to the great Negro minority in the 
City of New York, other nationality and religious minorities experience 
discrimination in varying degrees. CCHR is constantly mindful of their 
needs. 


By popular demand a series of workshops to explore new ways 
of advancing equal rights for Puerto Ricans was held in Brooklyn 
in the summer. The purpose was to build creative leadership in the 
Puerto Rican community and to develop knowledge of problems af- 
fecting the community and personal responsibility for their solutign. 
The sessions were conducted largely in Spanish. A description of the 
workshops was carried to the public on a television program over 
Channel 5 on September 13. 


As in other years, a Spanish-speaking staff member conducted 
housing clinics at two Manhattan churches for Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens. 


Other groups—During the year conferences were held with lead- 
ers of various other nationality groups and with groups of recently 
naturalized American citizens to acquaint them with their rights and 
the work of CCHR. 


Continuing its work with the Chinese community, the staff of the 
Nationality Services unit of CCHR helped to organize, early in 1963, 
a Chinatown Housing Committee composed of Chinese and Italian 
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residents of Chinatown. and vicinity. Several meetings were held to 
help the group find solutions for the housing problems of the con- 
gested neighborhood and to promote their goal of sponsoring a low- 
rent housing project in the area. The staff also lent its assistance in 
easing tensions between the Chinese and the Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes living in the Gov. Alfred E. Smith Houses and elsewhere on 
the Lower East Side. | 


At the invitation of the Chinese community, CCHR officials in- 
cluding Chairman Lowell, Commissioner Rose Shapiro, and Execu- 
tive Director Jones attended a reception and buffet on January 25 
in the Chinese Community Center to celebrate the Chinese New Year. 


Still other nationality groups with which CCHR’s staff worked 
during the year included the Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Ukrainians and French. 


A fresh idea for carrying the theme of the “Open City” to every 
household, developed in collaboration with the Public Relations and 
Information Division, was the recording on audio-tape of ten-second 
and thirty-second spot announcements in many languages, including 
Chinese, Italian, Yiddish, Spanish, Polish, and French for radio broad- 
cast. These spot announcements contained capsule messages on 
equal opportunity for all New Yorkers with special stress on school 
integration, housing, and employment. 


Neighborhood Services.—The Community Relations Division was 
active throughout the year helping neighborhoods solve their local 
problems. Wherever physical and social deterioration has attacked 
a neighborhood, CCHR’s Neighborhood Services staff stands ready 
to help reverse the process. The solution often lies in organizing, 
training, and counseling intergroup relations committees. In these 
changing neighborhoods an attempt is made to prevent or erase mis- 
understanding and hostility between uneasy older residents and de- 
fensive and sometimes socially inexperienced newcomers. The goal 
is constructive integration and intergroup cooperation in all neigh- 
borhoods. In the Bushwick section of Brooklyn, for example, CCHR’s 
staff, working closely with the Bushwick Protestant Ministerium, set 
up an intergroup relations committee early in 1963 that has since 


been functioning actively. 
An example of intensive work along these lines was provided 
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by the experience of CCHR workers in the Coney Island area. There 
an effort was made to bring minority group leadership into the all- 
white Coney Island Council and to show the Council the need for an 
intergroup relations committee to help create better race relations in 
the locality. The cooperation of clergymen, PTA’s and other local 
groups was enlisted. A staff member was instrumental in organizing 
the Coney Island Negro Civic Association that had as its immediate 
goal the conduct of a leadership training course for its members and 
as its long-range goal the development of a pool of minority group 
leaders who could function effectively in the many civic organizations 
in the area. 


Less dramatice than many other achievements but rich in long- 
range implications for good have been the numerous instances of 
assistance by CCHR to minority neighborhoods, such as the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, in obtaining needed civic improve- 
ments, such as additional traffic signals, better street lighting, more 
frequent refuse collections and greater police protection. 


Public Relations and Information 


The Public Relations and Information Services unit must reach 
and influence not only the general public but also specific minority 
publics; maintain liaison with City Hall, other officials and centers 
of influence in City government, and with private agencies; and per- 
form a variety of services within CCHR relating to agency-wide and 
divisional projects and to activities of the Chairman, Executive Direc- 
tor and individual Commissioners. 


During 1963 contacts with the public communications media 
resulted in a constant flow of stories about the work of CCHR. Thous- 
ands of requests for information on all aspects of the agency’s human 
rights program were answered either in person or by telephone, and 
about 33,500 pieces of descriptive materials were distributed. In 
addition, 240,000 flyers telling how to file a complaint of discrimina- 
tion with CCHR were enclosed with the pay checks of City employees. 


Also, the staff wrote, revised or prepared for publication numer- 
ous statements, speeches, press releases, reports, pamphlets and 
flyers, including the quarterly CCHR Newsletter. 


In 1963 CCHR sponsored two shows on radio and television: 
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“Human Rights Forum,” broadcast bi-weekly over WNYC radio and 
television; and “Community Forum,” a monthly radio show presented 
over Station WEVD. 


| As the year ended, arrangements were being completed for pre- 
: sentation of two new shows to be originated, produced and sponsored 
by CCHR starting early in 1964. “Breakthrough,” a weekly fifteen- 
minute radio program, was to feature Executive Director Madison S. 
Jones telling the current story of human rights in the City of New York 
with special emphasis on the role of CCHR. It is scheduled for broad- 
cast over Radio Stations WRVR, WLIB and WWRL. 


The second new show planned for launching early in January 
was a weekly documentary series over Radio Station WINS entitled 
“Open City.” This series was to examine the role of man in today’s 
urban society. It was to be produced and moderated by a staff mem- 
ber of CCHR in cooperation with the Public Affairs Department of 
WINS and with the aid of The Center for Human Relations and Com- 
munity Studies of New York University. 


During the year both the Chairman and Executive Director were 
featured guests on such regular television and radio programs as 
“Page One” (WABC-TV); “Metropolitan Memo” (WNEW-TV); “Search- 
light” (WNBC-TV); “Direct Line” (WNBC-TV); “Let’s Find Out” (WCBS- 
TV); “New York Speaks Out” (WHN-Radio); “Newsmakers” (WCBS- 
TV); “Eve on New York” (WCBS-TV); “Community Dialogue” (WNEW- 
TV); “The Barry Gray Show” (WMCA-Radio); “New York, New York” 
(WABC-TV); and “Local Issue” (WPIX-TV). CCHR also was featured in 
a special “CBS Reports” program on Harlem. 


The Public Relations unit produced 10-second, 15-second and 
30-second spot announcements and slides that were used by all 
stations in New York City in connection with CCHR programs. It also 
tape recorded on-the-scene events, such as highlights from the pub- 
lic hearings on discrimination in the construction trades industry and 


the Puerto Rican Workshop. | 


Personnel and Administrative Services 


The City Commission on Human Rights is composed of fifteen 
members appointed by the Mayor for three-year terms. The Chairman 
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is designated from their number by the Mayor. Chairman and Commis- 
sioners serve without compensation. 


In 1963 the resignation of Commissioner Rose Shapiro was ac- 
cepted with regret. Two new Commissioners—Frederick W. Richmond 
and Cleveland Robinson—were appointed to fill vacancies. 


As of December 31, the authorized number of staff positions 
totaled 73, including a substantial number of vacancies. Forty-two 
positions were professional and 31 clerical. | 


During 1963, the Administrative Services division performed 
the continuing administrative and management functions required in 
CCHR’s operation. These functions included preparation of the annual 
budget; control of CCHR’s fiscal transactions and liaison with the 
Budget Director; contacts with and reports to the numerous City agen- 
cies affecting CCHR’s operation; assisting in the preparation of agenda 
for Commission meetings, and recording minutes; maintenance of 
the Master Calendar of Commission activities; administration of per- 
sonnel matters; supervision of the clerical-stenographic pool; prep- 
aration of payrolls; purchase of supplies; maintenance of files and 
records; general services and assistance to Divisions and Services in 
program operation, and participation in city-wide interdepartmental 
conferences on personnel, budget, training, etc. | 


The division reproduced more than 500,000 copies of reports, 
office forms, press releases and other materials. 


APPENDIX i. 


Budget 


The CCHR budget for fiscal year 1963-1964, as modified to 
December 31, totaled $586,205, or $1,565 less than the budget for 
fiscal year 1962-1963. This sum was allocated as follows: 


|. Executive Management 


Personal Service .................0006 $ 93,975 
Other Than Personal 
SOPVICG vvccckcccceccscascossentenmeanees 1,900 
$ 95,875 
ll. Departmental Services 
Personal Service .................s00e $419,700 
Other Than Personal 
SOPWIOS oi dsccisicecdicdacaccosuueee 70,630 
$490,330 
TOTAL. BUDGET...........:.. $586,205 
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APPENDIX Il. 


Tables Showing 


Disposition of Complaints of Discrimination in Housing 


Table 1. 


Table 2. 


Table 3. 


Table 4. 


Table 5. 


Table 6. 


Table 7. 


(Prepared by Research Services) — 


Status of Complaints and Types of Adjustment as of 
December 31, 1963 


Sworn Complaints Docketed and Percent of Change by 
Quarter: April 1, 1958—December 31, 1963 


Types of Adjustment of Sworn Complaints: April 1, 1958— 
December 31, 1963 


Percent of Change in Types of Adjustment of Sworn Com- 
plaints by Year: 1958-1963 


Types of Satisfactory Adjustment of Sworn Complaints: 
April 1, 1958—December 31, 1963 


Types of Satisfactory Adjustment of Sworn Complaints by 
Year: 1958-1963 


Proportion of Sworn Complaints Adjusted and Active as of 
the First Day of Each Year: 1959-1964 


Table 1. 


Status of Complaints and Types of 
Adjustment as of December 31, 1963 


Case Category Complaints Adjusted Active 
I. Sworn Complaints 1236 100 


Types of Closing 


Satisfactory 613 49.6% 
: adjustment 
Administrative 327 26.5% 
reasons 
Complaint not 296 23.9% 
substantiated 
Il. Unsworn Complaints 502 0 


Total number of 
complaints 1738 100 
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Complaints Total Complaints 
4-1-58 - 12-31-63 


1336 


1838 
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Table 2. 


Sworn Complaints Docketed and Percent of Change by Quarter: 
April 1, 1958 — December 31, 1963 


Percent Change Over 
Corresponding Period 
Year and Quarter Cases of Preceding Year 


1958: 

| April—June 70 

| July—September 68 : 
October—December 37 | 


1959: 
January—March Ke 
April—June 42 —40.0% 
July—September 64 — 6.0 
October—December 95 +48.6 


1960: | 
- January—March 54 463.6 1 
April—June 49 +16.7 
July—September | 113 +-76.6 
October—December 53 — 3.6 


269 +38.7 


Table 2. 


Sworn Complaints Docketed and Percent of Change by Quarter: 
April 1, 1958—December 31, 1963 (Continued) 


Percent Change Over 
Corresponding Period 


Year and Quarter Cases of Preceding Year 
1961: 
January—March 47 —12.9 
April—June ie +36.7 
July—September 94 —16.8 
October—December 48 — 9.4 
256 — 48 
1962: 
January—March 45 — 43 
April—June 59 —119 
July—September 80 —14,9 
October—December 51 + 63 
235 — 8.2 
1963: 
January—March 47 + 44 
April—June 40 —32.2 
July—September 65 —18.7 
October—December oo + 78 
207 —119 
GRAND TOTAL 1336 
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Table 3. 


Types of Adjustment of Sworn Complaints: 


April 1, 1858—December 31, 1963 


Satisfactory 
Adjustment: 
Year No. % 
April 1, 1958-) 613 50% 
Dec. 31, 1963) 
1958 22 35 
1959 132 57 
1960 127 50 
1961 135 48 
1962 102 46 
1963 95 50 


Administrative Complaint Net Tetal 
Substiated Cases 


Reasons 

No. % No. 
327 26% 296 

18 28 23 

60 26 39 

40 16 85 
Mae. OST 42 

64 29 55 

43. 23 52 


% Adjusted: 
24% 1236 
37 63 
17 231 
34 252 
15 279 
25 221 
27 190 


Year 


1958+ 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Table 4. 


Percent of Change in Types of Adjustment of 


Sworn Complaints by Year: 1958-1963 


Satisfactory Administrative Complaint Not 
Adjustment: Reasons Substantiated: 


Total Complaints 
Adjusted 


No. % Change No. % Change No. % Change No. 


22 18 23 

132 +5000 60 +2333 39 + 69.5 
127 — 38 40 — 333 85 +4117.9 
135 + 63 102 +1550 42 — 50.6 
102 — 244 64 — 373 55 + 309 
95 — 69 43 — 328 52 — 5.5 


® April 1 through December 31 


63 
231 
252 
279 
221 
190 


% Change 


+ 266.7 
+ 9.1 
+ 10.7 
— 20.8 


— 140 
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| Table 5. 
| Types of Satisfactory Adjustment of Sworn Complaints: 
| April 1, 1958—December 31, 1963 
| Dwelling unit at issue offered complainant .......... 254 41.4% 
| Accepted ........5:c.. 000.00 145 57.1% 
; ROPECIOT ........sc0ssepcees. 108 42.5 
| Not specified .............. 1 4 
Alternate dwelling unit offered complainant ............ 136 22.2% 
| Lees Ae Sa 35 25.7% 
REJECTER on... cess ccc scceces 92 67.7 
Not specified .............. 9 6.6 
Waiting-list status offered complainant .................. 94 15.3% 
mocepted ......;.....j..4..,. 47 50.0% 
Ea Bee See 22 23.4 
Not specified ............ 25 26.6 
Rental agency offered to process application .......... 49 8.0% 
| _t ESRERESERES i Sama 19: 38.8% 
RONOCUOG .2.055555050550065.5.. 24 48.9 
Not specified ................ 6 12.3 
Other (e.g., continued occupancy permitted) ............ 8 1.3% 
Rental to ethnic prototype of complainant ................ 4 7% 
Signed policy commitment from respondent ............ 63 10.3% 
Oral policy commitment from respondent ......;........... 5 8% 


613 100.0% 
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Table 6. 
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Types of Satisfactory Adjustment of Sworn Complaints by Year: 
1958-1963 


Type of Adjustment 1958* 


Dwelling unit at issue 
offered complainant 8 


Alternate unit offered 
complainant 8 


Waiting-list status 
offered complainant 2 


Offer by respondent to 
process application O 


Other (e.g., continued 
occupancy permitted) 1 


Rental to ethnic 


prototype 1 
Signed policy 
commitment 2 
Oral policy 
commitment 0 

TOTALS 22 
* From April 1 


1959 1960 1961 


ik oe 
cs ame 
33: a 
2 

5 2 

1 0 
41 14 
a 0 
132. 127 


37 


1962 1963 

61 84 59 
32 a 
19 6 6 
18 1 3 
0 0 0 

0 2 0 

a 0 2 

1 0 0 
135: 102. &% 


Totals 


254 41% 


136 22 


94 15 


49 8 


63 10 


eee 


613 100% 
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Table 7. 


Proportion of Sworn Complaints Adjusted as of the First Day 
of Each Year: 1959-1964 


Cumulative as of January 1: 


1959* 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Adjusted 
Cases 36.0% 79.7% 856% 92.3% 926% 92.5% 


Active 
Cases 64.0 20.3 14.4 7.7 74 75 


Total Cases 
= 100% (175) (369) (638) - (894) (1129) (1236) 


* From April 1, 1958 
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Stan.ey H. Lowey 


Manison S. Jones 
Executive Director 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street - New York, N. Y. 10013 - Tel, 566-2121 


Rosert F. Wacner 
Mayor 


December 17, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, 38,..New York 


Bie 


Dear 


The City Commission on Human Rights has been concerned for 
some time with the need to strengthen New York City's Fair 
Housing Law (Local Law 80 of 1957). Seven years of experi- 
ence in administering the law has revealed deficiencies 
which the Commission feels seriously limit the law's effec- 


tiveness, 


With the objective of examining recommended changes in the 
law, the Commission will confer with a number of groups on 
Tuesday, . January 12,1965, in the conference room at the 
Commission officés befinning at 10:00 A.M... You and your 
organization are invited to participate in the conference 
and your views aré sought on proposals you might care to 
make. 


Please inform the Commission if you plan to participate. 
We would also appreciate a memorandum from you outlining 
your position on the enclosed points and indicating whether 
you have proposals of your own for the Commission's consid- 


eration. 


Very trukL yours, 


SHL:f1h Staley H. Lowell 
Chairman 


Enclosure 


(FORMERLY THE COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS) 


The City of New York Commission on Human Rights 
would appreciate having your views on any of the 
following proposals which have been suggested, among 
others, to the Commission by various individuals and 
community organizations with respect to the Fair 


Housing Law. 


1. Empowering the Commission to issue cease-and- 
desist orders following a full administrative 
hearing. 

2. Authorizing a complainant to bring a civil 
suit for damages at any time after a complaint 
arises. 

3. Providing penalties for interference with the 


work of the Commission. 
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THE CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

OF NEW YORK 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 10013 
Office of Public Relations and Information 
Tel: 566-5597, 566-5568 


FROM 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


FOR RELEASE FEBRUARY 21, 1965 


Enclosed is address by Madison S. Jones, Executive Director 
of the City Commission on Human Rights, marking Brotherhood Week, 


February 21-27, 1965. The address was delivered on Radio Station 


WHN program Report to the People. 


Mr, Jones postulates that the concept of brotherhood under- 
lies all the work of the City Commission on Human Rights and he 


draws a Blueprint for Brotherhood based on the Commission progran. 


We send this to you for use and reference during Brotherhood 
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BLUEPRINT FOR BROTHERHOOD 


Address of Madison S. Jones, Executive Director of the City Commission 
on Human Rights, marking Brotherhood Week pe pron 21-27, 1965. First 


delivered on Radio Station WHN program Report to the People. 


This is Madison S. Jones, Executive Director of the New York 
City Commission on Human Rights. 

As Executive Director of the city agency specifically mandated 
by law to bring about mutual understanding and respect among all 
groups in the City, Brotherhood Week and the noble concept which lies 
behind it, is especially close - not only to the private feelings in 
my heart -— but directly, as a conditioning agent to my every action 
as a City official. | 

I would like, with your permission therefore, to relate my talk 
on Brotherhood to my role as an official of the City of New York. 

In the past it was, in a sense, easier to speak of Brotherhood 
than it is now. Human brotherhood and understanding were then nebulous 
ideals, glimpsed hazily on distant horizons by idealists who were able 
momentarily to 1ift their vision above a world plagued by war, racial 
and religious intolerance and hatred, disease, poverty, and starvation-—- 
@ world which gave only a nasty, brutish and short life to the vast 
majority of mankind. | 

I could very well devote the rest of my talk to quoting fron, 
and elucidating upon, the words of these inspired men of the past. And 
let us make no mistake; they were inspired; and we owe them more than 


we can ever repay. 
I am, with reluctance, going to eschew this course. Now in this 


Brotherhood Week of the year 1965, we stand at a position where our 
goal is clearly visible. We now possess all the equipment, both 
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material and intellectual, to realize mankind's age-old dream of | 
brotherhood. Now, it becomes more difficult to speak of Brotherhood, 
for we must speak of the real instead of the ideal. Now we must 
speak of the concrete and actual. We must formulate plans -—- not for 
future utopias -- but for bettering the lives of the citizens who ) | 
live in our City in this year 1965. I would offer, therefore, as the 
substance of this talk -- not a dream, not a plan for future utopias-- 
but a Blueprint for Brotherhood in the here and now. 

Our City Ccmmission on Human Rights has, over the course of its 
operation, developed a set of conclusions about the social ills which 
plague New York City. We have come to these conclusions from much 
hard experience. From them we have developed a program of action which 
Can well serve as our Blueprint for Brotherhood. We are implementing 
this program to serve and implement Mayor Wagner's “Open City" policy -- 
in itself a policy which serves the ideal of Brotherhood. 

Our point of entry is racial and religious discrimination. As we 
have delved further, we have seen that it is not enough to condem 
these practices in and of themselves; It is not enough to outlaw them 
by legislation; it is not enough to profess good will and brotherhood. 
When we examine closely the idea of racial discrimination, we see that 
it rests on a concrete foundation. Our examination of this foundation 
reveals it to be formed like a tripod. The three legs of which are: 
inequality in employment, inequality in housing and inequality in 
education. These three are inextricably joined at the top by racial 
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prejudice. 
Discrimination in employment forces substandard wages on the vast 1 
majority of our minority group citizens. This in turn creates inability q 


to afford proper housing and thus our ghettos are born. Since our 
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schools are by-ané@-large located in the neighborhoods which they serve, 
we find what are defacto segregated schools existing in our ghettos 


which condemn minority group children to second class citizenship be- 
cause of the lack of educational tools. 

Let us begin our blueprint by examining the situation in employ- 
ment. On our Local, State and now Federal statute books are laws 
prohibiting discrimination in employment. These laws are as fine a 
legislative package as anyone could hope to obtain. Why then do 
patterns of exclusion of minority group workers continue to exist in 
our industrial relations? 

We at the City Commission believe that compliance with these laws 
has lagged far behind their passage. We are attempting to close the 
compliance gap. We have in our Business and Employment Division a 
Contract Compliance program. 

This program is operating in the following manner: All firms doing 
business with New York City are required by law to comply with those 
sections of the City's Administrative Code which prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, creed, or national origin. 
Contractors are advised of these clauses when they sign City contracts. 
We at the Commission receive a copy of each City contract. Our staff 
examines these contracts and determines the ethnic composition of 
contractors’ work forces. On the basis of these figures field visits 

are made by staff members. We stress to the employer the importance 


of complying with the law and his obligation to take affirmative steps 


to insure compliance. We do not go into people's offices shouting 

and pounding on tables, but we do insist on his responsibility to comply 
with the law. We have developed a technique which has shown success in 
the past. On the basis of this success, we are going to press the 
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program even more strongly in the future. 
Building and construction contracts present a special problem be- 


cause of the “patterns of exclusion" in this industry for which con- 


tractors and unions share responsibility. We must approach these contracts 


in a separate and distinct manner. Many of you will recall the famous 
Hunts Point Terminal Market case. This case dramatized for all to see 
the difficulties of breaching the ranks of the construction trades union. 
Now that the smoke has cleared, I would say that our efforts in the 
Hunts Point case were not a failure. A small opening was made. Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans are now being admitted to the ranks of the plumbers’ 
union. There are other new construction projects which will receive 
the same attention. We do not intend to rest. We have not retreated 
end we will continue our efforts until the work forces building these 
construction projects reflect the ethnic composition of the taxpayers 


who pay for then. 


This is our main program in the employment area. We also have a 


consumer relations program in which we advise consumers living in low 
income minority group neighborhoods of their rights as consumers. We 
hold workshops and keep in touch with neighborhood committees to protect 
consumers against overpricing and fraud. 

We do not claim this to be a complete solution for economic in- 
equality, but I think we will all see considerable improvement in the 


immediate future as a result of this progran. 
In housing, our blueprint shows that the City Commission on Human 


Rights enforces the Fair Housing Practices Law. We enforce this law 
effectively. Our records show that in more than half of the housing 
Cases processed by our Enforcement Division, satisfactory adjustments 


are achieved. This means that the law works. It means that we are 
Let me say to you that if you feel that you cannot 


making it work. 
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obtain the proper housing for yourself and your family because of 

racial discrimination, come to us. Call us at 566-5050 or come to our 
offices at 80 Lafayette Street, 7th floor. If you can't come all the 
way down-town, we have a reciprocal agreement with the American Jewish 
Congress, the Urban League of Greater New York, the Committee for Civil 
Rights of Metropolitan New York, the Anti-Defamation League, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the NAACP, the American Jewish Committee, CORE, 
the Congress of Puerto Rican Home Towns. Look 1m yee phone book, find 
the address of any of these organizations nearest you and bring your 


complaint. They are legally empowered to forward complaints to us. 


Let me repeat. The Fair Housing Law works. We can help. It is 
possible to get the kind of housing you need. Please call us, write us 


or come to see us. 


We are also pressing for improvements in the law which will render 
it even more effective. We believe that the number of cases handled by 
us is by no means an accurate reflection of the extent to which dis- 
crimination in housing is practiced in the city. Suggestions for 
strengthening the statute include an amendment granting the Commission 
the power to issue its own injunctive orders in discrimination cases; an 
amendment giving complainants the right to sue for damages; and an amend- 
ment providing penalties for persons guilty of discrimination or of 
interfering with the work of the Commission. I believe this shows that 
we are in earnest. 

Since the beginning of the school integration controversy, our 
Commission has never retreated from its original statement that the de 


facto segregation in New York City, this great northern center of social 
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justice, is just as destructive as the de jure segregation in the most 


unenlightened areas of the land. We have repeated in policy statements, 


press interviews, and in all the mass media that integrated education 


is the only possible education to prepare children for the future in 


our country. We have on occasion criticized the Board of Education for 
what we felt to be an inadequate response to the real needs of the 
community. We have at other times stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Board of Education because we feel basically that its program of quality 


education through integration is the goal towards which we all are 
. striving. 


Through all the tumult and the shouting our goal remains clear. 
Affirmative measures to insure, not merely desegregation but integration 


in the true sense of the word. We stand ready to offer our services in 
any capacity. We have served as a mediating agency and as consultants 


on these problems. 


Thus we have the main outline of our Blueprint for Brotherhood. i 

Interacting with all three of these programs is our Community Re- | 
lations division. Briefly, the field staff of this division works with | ' 
city and neighborhood organizations on techniques and programs to create i 
sound, intergroup relations and facilitate the integration of schools, 1 


housing and community activities. 


Should neighborhood tension or violence arise because of intergroup 


disharmony, our Tension Control Unit helps to fight the fire and assists, 


in cooperation with public and private agencies -- such as the Police, 


Youth Board, school officials and neighborhood organizations -- in 


setting up community programs to prevent future unrest. 
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Time limitations prohibit us from doing more than sketching this 
broad outline. I wish I had time to fill in all the details. Again, 
let me say that if you want further information, call us at 566-5050, or 
write to us at 80 Lafayette Street, New York 10013. 


There is room and a place in our blueprint for every person. Every- 
one of us has a role to play in making Brotherhood Week a year-round pro- 
position. There are never enough hands to do good work. Everyone of 
us is needed in the fight for brotherhood. I see our City Commission 
as a front line outpost in this struggle. You can help by making known 
to us your ideas, your desires and your needs. Let us bring the concept 
of Brotherhood out of the clouds and down into the market place. Let 
each of us examine his conscience and decide to do just a little bit 


more towards the basic American ideal of brotherhood. 


Thank you ladies and gentlemen. 
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FROM: CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS | 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10013 a 
OFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS & INFORMATION’ 


(# TELEPHONE: 566-5597, 566-5568 


FOR RELEASE MONDAY, MAY 10, 1965 


The City Commission on Human Rights today alerted residents 
of the City's minority neighborhoods--and especially new arrivals 

to these neighborhoods--to be on guard against unscrupulous high- 
pressure peddlers who "offer the world, but deliver only shoddy, over- 
priced merchandise, all for a dollar down and a dollar a week," it is 
announced by Madison S. Jones, the Commission's Executive Director. 

The Commission also rebuked certain neighborhood merchants 
who possess what amounts to a captive market and who take advantage 
of consumer ignorance of poor Negro and Puerto Rican families, usually 
arrivals from simpler economies and many possessing a crippling lan- 
guage barrier. 

Investigators of the Commission'ts Business and Employment 
Division report finding all the recognised dodges--bait advertising, 
switch sales, high-pressure tactics and substitution of goods--being 
worked against families that can provide necessities for themselves 
only on a credit basis. 

In its statement to the consumer victims and potential victims, 
the Commission warned against the evils of being caught in a garnishee 
order. The statement said: 

"When a purchaser signs a contract and fails to made payment, 


the merchant can have the customer"s property attached AND his salary 


garnisheed. The result is loss of possessions already partly paid for, 
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the payment of balances due, payment of court fees and finally finan- 
cial despair, all the result of sharpers's exploitation of consumer 
ignorance," 

The Commission also warned buyers to seek competent legal advice 
when confronted with contracts they do not understand. CCHR pointed 
out the small type in some contracts might contain voluntary assign- 
ments of wages or confessions of judgment, allowing attachments of 
properties not involved in the sale. 

The investigators told of a case where a merchant holding garnish- 
ments went out of business and fraudulently sold his negotiable paper 
to two collection agencies, both of which proceeded to collect on the 
same defaults. 

The Commission called for increased consumer education by labor 
unions and civic groups and for stronger legislation for consumer 
protection, 

The Commission's statement is teing circulated to all active 
community and civil rights groups and to trade unions whose member- 


ships would profit from much a warning. 
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OTATEMENT BY MADISON S. JONES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


OF THE CITY COPM TL SSL0N ON HUMAN RIGHTS, ON UNETHICAL 


PR Y CONSUMER RELATION 


THE PROBLEM 


Along with poverty, inferior housing and sub-standard services suffered 
in New York City's ethnic ghettos, a new vice has appeared--the "peddler 
economy” operated by high-pressure salesmen offering the world but 
delivering only shocdy, over-priced merchandise all "for a dollar down 
and a dollar a week.” 


These, plus certain neighborhood merchants who operate without meaning- 
ful competition, take cruel advantage of the consumer ignorance of poor 
Negro and Puerto Rican families, usually new arrivals from simpler 
economies. 


Puerto Ricans are especially hard-hit, for they have an additional dis- 
advantage: the language barrier. 


The Business and Employment Division of the City Commission on Human 
Rights has found all the recognized dodges--bait advertising, switch 
sales, high-pressure tactics, substitution of goods being worked against 
families that can provide for themselves only on a credit basis. 


THE INSTALLMENT PLAN AND THE GARNISHEE 


When a purchaser signs a contract and fails to make payment, the merchant 
can have the customer's property attached and his salary garnisheed. 

The result is loss of possessions already partly paid for, the payment 

of balances owed, the payment of court fees and finally despair, all this 
the result of sharpers' exploitation of consumer ignorance. 


Eradication of this ignorance is the first consumer problem faced by the 
City Commission on Human Rights. Also, stronger legislation for consumer 
protection is needed, but that alone will not meet the needs of low- 
income consumers unless they understand their rights and know when their 
rights have been violated. 


LABOR-COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The lack of consumer sophistication on the part of the persons described 
here cries out for the establishment of consumer and labor union educa- 
tional programs. Only through joint action by labor unions and the 
political, civic and social organizations already existing in deprived 
neighborhoods can a solution to the consumer problem be found, the Com- 
mission believes. 
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COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y., 10013 


Robert F. Wagner Stanley H. Lowell 
Mayor Chairman 
Madison S. Jones 


Executive Director 


Two Local Laws of 
The City of New York 


LOCAL LAW NO. 55 FOR THE YEAR 1955 
(As last amended by Local Law No..11 of 1962) 


Be it enacted by the Council as follows: 

Section 1. Chapter one of the administrative code of the 
city of New York is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new title, to be title B, to read as follows: 


TITLE B 
Commission on Human Rights 
§ B1-1.0 Policy.—In the city of New York, with its great 


rights and proper privi of its inhabitants and menace 
the institutions and fo ions of a free democratic state. 
which the city o 


discrimination for any religious or denominational laine: 
tion to devote its facilities, exclusively or primarily, to or for 
of its own religion or denomination or to give 
preference to such members or to make such selection as is 
calculated by such institution to promote the religious 
principles for which it is established or maintained. 

(2) “Religious or denominational institution” shall mean 
an institution which is operated for religious purposes or is 
operated, supervised or controlled by a religious or denom- 
inational organization. 


§ B1-3.0 Commission on human rights.—There is 
hereby created a commission on human rights. It shall con- 
sist of fifteen members, serving without compensation, to be 
appointed by the mayor, one of whom shall be designated 
by him as its chairman. Of the fifteen members first ap- 
pointed, five shall be appointed for one year, five for two 
years and five for three years; thereafter all appointments 
to the commission shall be for a term of three years. In the 
event of the death or resignation of any member, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed to serve for the unexpired period 
of the term for which such member had been appointed. 


§ B1-4.0 Functions.—The functions of the commission 
shall be: 


Lae To foster mutual understanding and respect among 
y oo agg religious and ethnic groups in the city of New 

or 

_(2) To encourage equality of treatment for, and prevent 

against, any racial, religious or ethnic group 
or its members; 

(3) To cooperate with governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies and organizations having like or kindred 
functions; and 

(4) To make such investigations and studies in the field 
of human relations as in the judgment of the commission 
will aid in effectuating its gen purposes. 


§ B1-5.0 Powers and duties.—The powers and duties 
of the commission shall be: 

(1) To work together with federal, state and city agencies 
in developing courses of instruction, for presentation to city 
employees and in nag 8 — a schools, public libraries, 
museums and o places, on techniques for 
achieving Sabtnetions re omni relations within the city 
of New York; 

(2) To enlist the cooperation of the various racial, reli- 
gious and ethnic groups, community organizations, labor 
per eames ra = Par thg a benevolent —— and 

er groups ew Yo * rograms and campaigns 
devoted to eliminating group prej nadie, intolerance, bigotry 
and discrimination; 


(3) To study the problems of prejudice, intolerance, 
discrimination ed thereby 


bigotry, and disorder occasion in 
or any fields of human relationship; 

(4) To receive and bngastiqnte complaints and to initiate 
its own investigations of: (a) racial, religious and ethnic 
group tensions, prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and disorder 
occasioned thereby; (b) discrimination against any person, 
group of persons, organization or corporation, whether 
practiced by private persons, associations, corporations and, 
after consultation with the mayor, city officials or city 
agencies, except that all instances of such discrimination, 
other than those involving the occupancy of housing accom- 


modations, within the jurisdiction of the state commission 
against discrimination shall be referred to that commission 
and all instances of such discrimination within the jurisdic- 
tion of the administrator of the fair education practices law 
shall be referred to the said administrator. | 

(5) To hold ogre compel the attendance of witnesses, 
administer oaths, take pele agen aa person under 


oath and in connection therewith to require the production 


shall be held pursuant to this title without written approval 
7 7 Bigger ie The powers enumerated in this sub-section 
any group of three or more members 
ofthe commicion Ww en so authorized in writing by the com- 
n, except that such power in hearings held under 
Title Title X’ of Chapter 41 of the administrative code of the city 
of New York may be by two or more members of 
the commission when so authorized in writing by the com- 
mission. The commission after the completion of any public 
rang hay sd se port in writing to the mayor setting 
forth the facts found by it and its recommendations. At any 
Renna Sateen Se Come enes oF ey y member or committee 
thereof a witness shall have the right to be advised by 
counsel present during such hearings. 
(6) To issue publications and reports of investigations 
and research designed to promote good will and to minimize 


(7) To —— an executive director. The 
the of the commission’s activities 
out of the fonds $a tis ‘cep eeaners: 
(8) To recommend to the mayor and to the city council 
legislation to aid in carrying out the purposes of this title; 
(9) To submit an annual report to the mayor and the 
city council which shall be published in the City Record. 


§ B1-6.0 Relations = cit hoe J departments and agen- 
cies.—So far as practicab subject to the approval of 
the mayor, the services m3 all other city departments and 
agencies shall be made available by their respective heads 
to the commission for the cam? ac out of the functions 
herein stated. The head of any department or agency shall 
furnish information in the possession of such department or 
agency when the commission, after consultation with the 
mayor, 80 requests. The corporation counsel may assign 
counsel to assist the commission in the conduct of its 
investigation or hearings. 

§ 2. If any provision of this local law or the application 
of such provision to any n or circumstance shall be held 
invalid, the remainder of such local law or the application of 
such provision to or circumstances other than those 
to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


§ 3. —Le eee 
hundred fifty-five. 


LOCAL LAW NO. 80 FOR THE YEAR 1957 
(As last amended by Local Law No. 15 of 1962) 


Be it enacted by the Council of the City of New York 
as follows: 

Section 1. Chapter 41 of the administrative code of the 
city of New York is ee os amended by adding thereto a 
new title to be title X, to read poy “ise 


TITLE X 
Discrimination and Segregation in Private Dwellings 
§ X41-1.0 Legislative declaration. In the city of New 
York, with its great cosmopolitan population consisting of 
large numbers of people of every race, color, religion, 
national origin and an » Many persons have been com- 
pelled to live in circumsc sections under substandard, 
ul, unsanitary end crowded living conditions be- 
cause of discrimination and segregation in housing. These 
conditions have caused increased gg morbidity, de-- 
linquency, risk of fire, in up oon —— of tax revenue 
and other evils. As a veal ealth, safety and 
genera] welfare of the entire city vod al all ns inhabitants are 
chenianal Such segregation in housing also necessarily 


in 
which are against the policy of the state of New York. It 
results in 


of our state we! nation. “> order to guard against a 
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opportunity to obtain living quarters, regardless of 

race, ca color, religion, national origin or ancestry. It is hereby 

to be the policy of the city to assure equal 

ea to all residents to live in decent, sanitary and 

healthful living quarters, regardless of race, color, religion, 

national origin or ancestry, in order that the peace, health, 

safety and general welfare of all the inhabitants of the city 
may be protected and insured. 


§ X41-2.0 Definitions. 

For the purpose of this article the following definitions 
shall apply to the following terms: 

a. The term “housing accommodation” includes any build- 
ing structure, or portion thereof which is used or occupied 
or is intended, arranged or designed to be used or occupied, 
. the home, residence or sleeping place of one or more 

uman 

b. The terms “single-family private dwelling” and “two- 
family private dwelling” are b buildings or structures designed 
for and used exclusively as defined in section 4, subdivision 
6, of the multiple dwelling law of the state of New York. 

c. The term “apartment” is that portion of a dwelling 
consisting of one or more rooms arranged to be occupied as 


a separate unit. 
d. The terms “dw ” and “family” shall be deemed to 
include those terms as they are defined in section 4, sub- 


divisions 4 an 5, sesh 888 5 of the multiple dwelling law 


‘of the state of New York. 


§ X41-3.0 Prohibited acts. 


a. Except as otherwise provided in this section, no owner, 
lessee, sublessee, assignee, real estate broker, real estate 
salesman, ns agent of, or other person having the 


right to sell, — ease, sublease, assign, transfer or other- 
wise of a housing accom tion, or an agent of 
any of these, shall refuse to sell, rent, lease, assign, 


u of persons such housing accommodations, or | 
thet su ho accommodatio silable for 


ns are not av 
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disposition of any such housing accommodations or in the 

ishing of facilities or services in connection therewith. 
Nothing in this title shall be construed to apply to the 
rental of an apartment in a two-family private dwelling by 
the owner of such dwelling when the other pegs in 
such dwelling is occupied by such owner; or the rental of 
a room or rooms within a single-family private dwelling or 
within any apartment by the tenant of such a ent when 
such apartment is occupied by such tenant. Nothing in this 
title shall be deemed to permit any rentals otherwise pro- 
hibited by law. 

b. No n shall publish, circulate, issue or display, or 
cause to be published, circulated, issued or displayed, any 
Saiauascee aie alae tiaieks Inthe, adtlonee;, anctoeahons, 

ing to the sale, sublease, assignment, 

transfer or listing of a housing accommodation or accom- 
modations which indicates any preference, limitation, speci- 
fication or discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 

c. No person, bank, banking organization, mortgage com- 
pany, insurance company or other financial institution or 

ders, or any agent or employee thereof, to whom a 
tion is made for financial assistance for the purchase, lease, 
acquisition, construction, rehabilitation, repair or mainte- 
nance of any housing accommodation shall: 

(1) discriminate against any person or group of persons 
because of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry 
of such person or group or persons or of the prospective 
rr or tenants of such real property in the granting, 
withholding, extending, modifying, or renewing, or in the 
rates, terms, conditions or privileges of, any such financial 
assistance or in the extension of services in connection 
therewith; or 

(2) use any form of application for such financial 
assistance or make any record of inquiry in connection 
with applications for such financial assistance which 
expresses, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specifica- 
tion or discrimination as to race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, or any intent to make any such limita- 
tion, specification or discrimination. 

d. No person shall assist, aid, abet, induce, incite or 
coerce another person to commit an act or engage in a 
practice that is forbidden by this law. 

e. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to bar any 
religious or denominational institution or organization, or 
any organization operated for charitable or educational pur- 
poses which is operated, supervised or controlled by or in 
connection with a religious organization, from limiting 
admission to or giving preference to persons of the same 
religion or denomination or from making such selection as 
is calculated by such organization to promote the religious 
principles for which it is established or maintained. 


§ X41-4.0 Procedure for handling complaints. 


a. Any person claiming to be aggrieved by a violation of 
— X41-3.0 hereof may file with oe — on 
uman rights, a complaint in writing shall state 
the name and address of the owner or other person alleged 
to have committed the violation complained of and shall 
set forth the particulars thereof and such other information 
as may be i by such commission. Upon the filing 
of such complaint, or upon its own motion whenever it 
has reason to believe that any owner or other person has 
violated section X41-3.0 hereof, such commission ‘shall 
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and eliminating any discriminatory practice it to exist. 

b. Upon failure to conciliate or otherwise eliminate an 
alleged discriminatory practice and upon making a deter- 
mination of probable cause for crediting the allegations of 
a complaint filed hereunder, the commission may direct 
the corporation counsel to commence an action in the 
supreme court of the state within any county in which the 
violation of section X41-3.0 which is the subject of the 
complaint occurs, or in which any defendant resides or 
transacts business, seeking appropriate injunctive relief 
against such defendant or defendants, in order to a 
any conduct tending to render ineffectual any t the 
commission or the courts may take in order to eliminate or 
remedy such violation, and in such action to seek orders 
restraining and enjoining them from selling, renting, or 
otherwise making unavailable to the person or persons 
discriminated against the housing accommodations with 
respect to which the complaint is made, and the court shall 
grant such tempo relief or restraining orders, upon 
such terms and conditions, as it deems just and proper, 
pending the final determination of the proceedings under 
this title. Within thirty days from the effective date of 
such injunction, the commission shall render its findings 
unless the time for rendering of such findings is extended 
by the court upon such terms and conditions as it deems 
just and = The commission shall have power to hold 
ae and to issue subpoenas. If, after such hearings, 
it find that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in conduct in violations of section X41-3.0 hereof 
and that relief of a final and permanent nature is warranted 
to eliminate any remedy discriminato ctice and to 
enforce the provisions of this title, it. direct the cor- 

ration counsel to prosecute any action or p ings in 

e supreme court as may be necessary to obtain such 
relief and enforcement. 


Cc. ings had under this title before the commission 
on human rights shall be confidential until conciliation 
proceedings under subdivision a of this section are con- 
cluded, except that information may be exchanged with 
federal, state and city agencies. Nothing herein shall be 
construed to prohibit the publication of reports and 
statistics in such manner and form as to prevent the 
identification of parties involved in conciliation proceed- 
ings under subdivion a of this section. 

§ 2. This local law shall take effect immediately. 
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What is the Commission 


on Human Rights? 


Q. 


The Commission on Human Rights (formerly 
Intergroup Relations) is an agency of the City 
of New York through which the City officially 
works to bring about mutual respect and under- 
standing among the many racial, religious and 
ethnic groups living in the City of New York, 
and eliminate prejudice, discrimination and seg- 
regation. It is a permanent branch of the City 
government, established by law, and is available 
to serve all citizens of New York. 

CCHR is made up of a full-time professional 
staff of Human Relations experts and specialists 
in the fields of Housing, Community Relations, 
Business and Employment, Education and Re- 
search. 

It is governed by a board of 15 Commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. The Commissioners are 
prominent citizens who possess special qualifica- 
tions for work in the field of intergroup relations 
and human rights. 


Why was CCHR created? 


The Council of the City of New York established 
the Commission in June, 1955, with the adoption 
of Local Law No. 55. This law was necessary, the 
Council stated, because “there is no greater dan- 
ger to the health, morals, safety and welfare of 
the City and its inhabitants than the existence of 
groups prejudiced against one another and antag- 
onistic to each other because of differences of 
race, color, creed, national origin or ancestry.” 


The law defines “discrimination” as.“any dif- 
ference in treatment based on race, creed, color, 
national origin and ancestry and shall include 
segregation.” 
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By act of the City Council, the Commission’s | 


responsibilities were enlarged to include enforce- 
ment of the Fair Housing Practices Law, pro- 
hibiting discrimination in the major part of the 
City’s private housing supply. The law became 
effective April 1, 1958. 

The name of the Commission was changed to 
Commission on Human Rights on March 23, 
1963. The initials COIR became CCHR. The new 
name, according to Chairman Stanley H. Lowell, 
more properly described the agency’s operations 
—an all-out attack on inequality designed to 
make New York a truly “open city.” 


What does CCHR do? 


CCHR receives and investigates complaints. More- 
over, it is empowered by law to initiate its own 
investigations of prejudice and discrimination 
whether practiced by private persons, associa- 
tions and corporations, or by City officials and 
City agencies. 


CCHR holds hearings. It is empowered to admin- 
ister oaths, subpoena witnesses and records relat- 
ing to any matter under investigation or in 
question before the Commission. 


CCHR develops programs and techniques to im- 
prove intergroup relations and human rights, It 
works with public agencies and citizens’ groups 
to help carry the programs out and provides con- 
sultation services for these groups. 


CCHR assists other City agencies and private 
groups in developing training programs for their 
employees in intergroup relations and human 
rights. 


CCHR carries out research programs in matters 
relating to intergroup relations, and reports its 
findings. 
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CCHR issues publications, reports and other ma- 
terials designed to promote better understanding 
among the City’s various groups and to inform 
the public about the progress and plans of the 
Commission. 


CCHR makes recommendations to the Mayor and 
the City Council on legislation or policies to 
strengthen the City’s programs to eliminate prej- 
udice and discrimination. 


CCHR refers cases falling under the jurisdiction 
of the State Commission for Human Rights to 
that State body. 


CCHR serves as a review board for City employ- 
ees who believe they have been discriminated 
against in their employment. 


What are some of CCHR’s 


eurrent activities ? 


HOUSING 


Under the Fair Housing Practices Law, the 
CCHR receives and investigates complaints of 
housing discrimination (the Commission may 
also initiate complaints), and seeks to eliminate 
discriminatory practices through conciliation. 
Complaints that cannot be conciliated are re- 
ferred, if necessary, to the City Corporation 
Counsel for court action. 

An intensive education and action program is 
carried on with management and owners of prop- 
erty, public and private agencies and community 
organizations to promote fair housing practices 
and to combat panic selling. CCHR cooperates 
with other governmental agencies engaged in 
housing and relocation activities, advising on 
conformance with the Fair Housing Practices 
Law. 

CCHR also has the power to seek (through the 
Corporation Counsel) injunctive relief in the 
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State Supreme Court to prevent the rental or sale 
of any housing unit pending a final determination 
by the Commission on charges of discrimination. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Through its Community Relations staff, CCHR 
works with City and neighborhood organizations 
on techniques and programs to create sound 
intergroup relations and to facilitate the integra- 
tion of schools, housing, and community activi- 
ties. Should neighborhood tension or violence 
arise because of intergroup disharmony, the 
Community Relations staff helps “fight the fire” 
and assist, in cooperation with public and private 
agencies (such as Police, Youth Board, school 
officials and neighborhood organizations), in set- 
ting up community programs to prevent future 
unrest, 

A number of special programs is conducted 
with new minority groups in the City, helping 
to solve particular problems of these groups and 
assisting their leadership to develop and function 
in cooperation with other groups in the com- 
munity. 


EDUCATION 


CCHR has initiated programs to help facilitate 
the Board of Education’s integration program. It 
works with community groups, parents’ associa- 
tions and other organizations to clarify the im- 
plications of school integration and its effects on 
the total welfare of the City. 


CITY DEPARTMENTS 


The Commission’s concern in City affairs is two- 
fold: 

(1) It seeks to insure that all City agencies 

and officials, in their relationship with 

City employees and in their services to 

the public, set an example for the com- 

munity-at-large in adhering to City policy. 

(2) CCHR works closely with City officials 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Commission on Human Rights is dedi- @ ! 
cated to the realization of the ideal of an l 
“Open City’”—a city in which every citizen, d 
regardless of his race, religion or ethnic origin t 
may exercise his right to live, work, study and t 
enjoy his leisure as his desires and income 
may dictate. 
To these ends the Commission seeks the e | 
following: p 
2 
e An open housing market in which every ( 
New Yorker may bargain competitively and r 
freely for a dwelling of his choice in any 
neighborhood. 
e 1 
p 
e An integrated public school system in r 
which every child of whatever ethnic origin te 
shall receive full educational benefits and O 
the opportunity to share a learning experi- a 
ence with children of different cultural C 
backgrounds. 
e | 
e An integrated job market in which the pro- n 
fessions, skills and abilities of the total zi 
work force of the City shall be utilized to. u 
their fullest potential in every branch of w 
industry, commerce and government with- s] 
out regard to racial, religious or ethnic tl 
factors. Cc 
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An open invitation to every New Yorker to 
use any facility, or visit any place that is 
available to serve the public, and to par- 
ticipate in activities which are enjoyed by 
the public-at-large. 


The extension of equal opportunities to all 
people—despite initial differences of lan- 
guage or culture—who settle in New York 
City to seek education, jobs, homes and 
recognition as citizens of their community. 


The constructive use of City policy and 
planning to halt the development of racial, 
religious, ethnic or economic ghettos and 
to bring about more rapidly the evolution 
of the balanced neighborhood which is, 
and shall be, the fibre of our democratic 
City. 


The development of New York City as a 
model for democratic living, in which citi- 
zens recognize and respect their dependence 
upon one another for their prosperity and 
well-being; and in which individual merit 
shall be the sole criterion for measuring 
the worth of any citizen of the New York 
community. 
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and agencies to strengthen compliance 
with and enforcement of the City’s laws 
and policies guaranteeing equal opportu- 
nities to all its citizens. 


RESEARCH 


Part of CCHR’s professional role in the City is 
the assembling of data that can be applied in 
action programs of the Commission and other 
agencies in solving intergroup problems. 

The Commission makes studies of intergroup 
relations techniques, provides advisory service 
for other agencies and individuals, and cooper- 
ates on joint research programs with other agen- 
cies. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Through press, radio and television, and through 
distribution of informational materials, CCHR 
seeks to bring to the general public a better 
understanding of and participation in the City’s 
policies and programs to eliminate discrimina- 
tion. The Commission provides speakers, audio- 
tapes, discussion leaders and resource persons, 
literature, posters and other educational mate- 
rials. The Commission also sponsors three reg- 
ular radio programs: Breakthrough (WRVR, 
WWRL); Community Forum (WEVD); and 
Open City (WINS, WRFM). 


BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Focus of the Commission’s Business and Employ- 
ment program is on Contract Compliance, Ap- 
prenticeship Training, Consumer Relations, and 
on programs to promote the integration. of all 
minorities into the full fabric of the business 
and economic life of the community. 

Should business aggressively seek minority 
sroup members to fill jobs in its establishment? 
How can the minority buyer be helped to combat 
exploitative treatment as a consumer? These are 
just two avenues of concern of the Business and 


Employment Division. 
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Beginning in 1963, with an increase in organ- 
ized protests by civil rights groups in the City, 
the Commission took an active role as a prin- 
cipal mediator in the disputes. CCHR was ex- 
tremely successful in working out agreements 
in which many business concerns decided “ag- 
gressively to seek” minority group members as 
employees—without depriving other workers of 
their jobs. 

The Contract Compliance Program, first of its 
kind to be adopted by any municipality, imple- 
ments the City’s Administrative Code and the 
State Labor Law on Fair Employment Practices 
relative to employers who contract or furnish 
goods or services to the City. The program affects 
approximately 4,500 businesses, as well as unions 
and employment agencies. 


How YOU can help 
build the open city? 


@ Call on CCHR for counsel or assistance in 
setting up programs in your organization or 
neighborhood to support the Fair Housing 
Law and to promote sound intergroup rela- 
tions. 


e Inform CCHR of all incidents involving inter- 
group tension or hostility and of conditions 
which might give rise to such tensions. 


e If intergroup problems should arise in your 
community, take advantage of the technical 
guidance and materials offered by CCHR. 
The best way to combat rumor, false informa- 
tion and tension is with factual data and help 


which CCHR can offer. 


e@ Follow your newspapers for reports on the 
work of the Commission and watch the radio 
and television listings for programs about the 
Commission or produced by CCHR. 
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Chairman 


Mapison S. JONES 


Executive Director 


COMMISSIONERS 


JUAN AVILES 
ELEANOR CLARK FRENCH 
LOUISE GLOVER 
Murray Gross 
DorotHY Hart HirsHOoN 

' VINCENT LACAPRIA 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
Davip H, LITTER 
Morris PLoscOWE 
FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
JUAN SANCHEZ 
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890 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10013 
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Ny. ROM: (‘SCITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 10013 
~6§$Office of Public Relations & Information 


' Middleton - 566-5568 


SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TIRED OF A PIECEMEAL APPROACH TO THE QUESTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS? 
FIND OUT HOW THE BROAD NEW ENFORCEMENT POWERS OF THE CITY 
COMMISSION WORK TOWARD THE GOAL OF NEW YORK AS A PROUD CITY. 
WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION ON CCHR'S NEW LAW. (IT'S DESIGNED 


TO PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. }) 


t # # 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT INTEGRATION IN NEW YORK CITY. FOR EXAMPLE, 
DID YOU KNOW THAT THE CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGETS HAS THE 
ONLY SET OF MAPS WHICH GIVES A BLOCK BY BLOCK DESCRIPTION OF THE 
MOVEMENT OF NON-WHITES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK? THE MAPS ARE 
FREE. JUST GIVE CCHR A CALL AT 566-5050. 
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LET US HELP OURSELVES 


PROTEST AGAINST THE CONTROL OF THE ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM BY 
CITY HALL. 


COME TO THE CITY--WIDE DEMONSTRATION 
Monday evening May 24th. 1965 7:30 p.m. 


Brotherhood In Action Building (auditorium) 
560 Seventh Avenue at 40th Street 


City, State and Federal officials have been invited to attend and 
to listen to you and your negihbors. 


Come out! This is your first opportunity to be heard. 


Ruth Atkins, Chairman 
*Committee of 75 


*The Committee of 75 includes representatives from the following 
neighborhoods: 


Bedford - Stuyvesant 
Brownsville 

Central Harlem 

East Harlem 

Fort Greene 

Lower East Side 
South Bronx 

South Brooklyn 

South Jamaica 
Stryckers Bay | 
West Greenwich Village 
West Harlem 
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‘ . A New Leader 


In ‘El Barrio’ 


by Frances F itzGerald 


There is a country between 96th and 125th Streets 
on Manhattan’s east side called El Barrio. To its inhab- 
itants, the majority of the city’s 700,000 Puerto Ricans, 
El Barrio is more than a geographical description ; it is 
a couritry. of the mind whose landscape is Spanish 
Harlem. 

El Barrio stretches north of Central Park and 
across to the East River. Signs in Spanish advertise 
shops, restaurants, grocery stores and movie houses, 
and signs in English say, “No Ball Playing,” “No 
Loitering,” “Post No Bills.”’ A Jewish merchant sells 
Christian fetishes mass-produced: pictures, candles, 
gold-plated figurines of Jesus weeping, Jesus bleeding 
plastic blood, Jesus with hot, pink lips against a sky of 
powder blue—next door to a church boarded up be- 
cause it has been gutted by fire. In El Barrio there are 
streets of tenements, where -statistics melt under the 
pressure of too many people living together, and the 
blank landscape of housing: projects, where the city 
planner’s calculations have eliminated street life. 

El Barrio is walled in by silence, sealed in the 
vacuum between word and idea. Those who live there 
forget their language slowly—so slowly, in fact, that it 
is appreciable only in their children, who live in the 
penumbra where Spanish merges into half understood 
English and the language of gesture. 

John Torres was born in El Barrio in 1937 and 
did not go out from it until he went to prison 18 years 
later. When he was nine, he joined the Torches, 
his brother’s gang, one of the tribes of young nomads 
who had banded together for protection outside the 
bounds of adult authority. His parents had tried to 
stop him. They were good people who had spent their 
lives raising their children and making just enough 
money to support them. But they had come from 
Puerto Rico and knew little of their son’s country, 
where their language and values had paled into memo- 
ries. The police, the teachers and the social workers, 
in the eyes of a>Puerto Rican child, were a hostile 
race—the Americans, the enemy. They never taught 
John Torres in school how to survive in the deserts 
of Harlem. For him, running errands for the older 
boys was an education in thinking, moving fast, recog- 
nizing danger. , | 

The Torches knew Torres was good, and they 
gave him bigger jobs to do. Though still a kid, he 
showed more brains and guts than any of them. After 
a few years he became their Number Two. He was 
tough and fast as moving silk, and he never made 


mistakes or got excited. He had something else, 


though, which made the best of the gang quit the old 
leader and follow him and break up the Torches. 
He drew men to him—and still does. 

When they took him “out,” in 1955 on a gang- 
fighting conviction for a four-year term in prison, Tor- 
res was 18 and ruler of the biggest turf in Harlem. 
His gang, the Viceroys, was notorious. For four years 
he had to “sit down”—a hard thing for a kid who likes 
to stay on his feet and always have a wall behind him. 
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“Tail can be anything you want it to be,” he says, “not 
- just what the cops want it to be.” Instead, jail was 
where John Torres learned to speak and where he 
watched the others grow out of their ethnic labels 
into men. After four years-he, too, was a man—and 
then a Puerto Rican, and last a gang leader whose 
respect for cops had not grown with familiarity. 
“When I left, the P. K. (principal keeper) shook hands 
with me and said, ‘Don’t worry. You'll be back here 
soon. We're keeping a cell ready for you.’ Well, I 
went back, to visit my brother—he went in three 
years after me—and to walk around the mountain we 
used to see from the cell windows. There was only 
a forest on the other side, but I had to find out. 
While I was there this cop came up to me on horse- 
back. ‘Nice day, isn't it,’ he said—big smile full of 
friendliness. I remembered him. He was.one of the 
meanest guys around. ‘Nice day for whom? Don’t 
you recognize me? I was an inmate.’ The smile 
wiped off his face, and he said nothing. Just pulled 
' around, like I was a savage or something.” 

Four years, enough time in New York to uproot 
thousands of people to make room for thousands more, 
spans a generation of gangbusters. It is long enough 
to level acres of buildings, leaving no trace of the 
former civilization, and it is longer than the memories 
of most New .Yorkers; yet when Torres returned to 
El Barrio, the. Viceroys were waiting for him. They 
had had trouble with their biggest rival, the Dragons. 
The heat was on as it had never been before—guns 
everywhere, two killings. “They wanted me back the 
way it was before,” Torres says. “They wanted me 
to start bopping again. I couldn’t do that. I wanted 
peace. They wanted it, too, but they didn’t want to 
ask for it first. So I had to go to the Dragons alone.” 

The Dragons knew Torres was coming. Dan 
Murrow, at the time director of the Friends Service 
House in East Harlem, had called the Youth Board, 
the Dragon hangout, to offer to accompany him. 
Torres told Murrow he was crazy. They walked 
through Viceroy territory until they reached the curb— 
it might have been a line of barbed wire—that marked 
the beginning of Dragon turf. Torres told the white 
man to go home, or at least to keep his distance so he 
wouldn’t get hurt. Murrow refused. They walked on, 
each wondering when the attack would come, how, 
from what direction. Will a lot of them move in all 
together, or will’ just one guy fire from an alley? 

They separated in front of a building on 106th 
Street. As Torres entered the council room, there was 
only the click of pool balls in the thick silence a gang 
makes for an outsider, and the concentrated stares. 
He walked across the room and extended his hand to 
the Dragon leader, the only person he still recognized. 
“I guess you know what I’ve come for, Shadow,” he 
said, and they shook hands. 

For an hour, perhaps two, Torres talked, walking 
back and forth across the room as he did so that each 
Dragon could hear him. He talked mostly about 
prison—the terror, the loneliness of “going out,” the 
men who had cried, the Irishman, Mike, who had 
trusted him, the strangers he had learned to live with 
and like. He told them that other people felt the way 
they did, that if you could talk to them there wasn’t 


any need for fear or hatred or gangbusting. When. 


he had finished, the Dragons agreed to make peace— 
provided they got the right terms. A Dragon 
lieutenant argued that Torres might be pulling a fast 
one by insisting Shadow sign the truce at Viceroy 
headquarters. A few days later, the agreement pre- 
- pared, Shadow, following the same route Torres had 
taken, walked in to sign. — 
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“+ «+ John Torres talks little of the 
days when he was one of the toughest 
gang-fghters in ‘El Barrio’... Today, 


instead of a job, he has a vocation, 


bd 


which pays no salary... 


John Torres talks little of the days when he was 
one of the toughest gang-fighters in El Barrio. The 
nomad chief seems today a stranger ‘to him. “I couldn’t 


talk then,” he says. “At school I understood when the 


teacher told me something, but I couldn’t answer. I 
never said more than yeah, or no, to my mother. And 
later, when I had a girl, I couldn’t tell her I loved her. 
I couldn’t talk. I couldn’t, you know, express myself.” 
But. the treaty he produced upset the balance of power 
among the gangs that ruled Harlem, and one by one 
the smaller gangs, too weak to go it by themselves, 
joined the pact. | 3 

As Mohammed, by uniting the great tribes of 


.Medina, began the eventual dissolution of the other 


warring tribes, allowing them to open the gates that 
lead into Syria and Persia, so did John Torres begin 


_ the destruction of street gangs in Harlem and prepare 


the way for himself and others to break down the 
wall of silence between El Barrio and New York. 
Twice a month gang leaders met at the Friends 
Service Projects House on East 111th Street to arbi- 
trate disputes before they could flare into warfare. 
After a year or so, this council of leaders dissolved, 
and as a result so did the large gangs. . , 
Without the security of the gang or tlhe kicks of 
gangbusting, many former leaders went “out” into 
organized crime or into the dream world of narcotics. 
Others left El Barrio to seek jobs. But Torres stayed, 


-and before the council had disappeared he had formed 


the Miracles and he is still their leader today. The 
first Miracles were about 18, but today they are 14 
or 15, teen-agers who have grown up in the six years 


since the large fighting gangs disappeared from the 


streets of Harlem. They don’t remember when a kid 
had to fight to walk back from school; they make up 
skits, play games and take trips into the world of the 
Americans. They might be called a “youth group” if 
they didn’t have the solid bonds of gang loyalty—and 
Torres. Torres still bears tr2 scars of those early days; 
they show in his hollow eyes that shutter off the look 
of a stranger and in the lines from jaw to cheek that 
cut through the tight-stretched skin. His mannerisms, 
too, betray an intimate familiarity with what was 
needed to survive in those early days. He has the 
searching glance of a hunter and requires self-control 
to relax. His gestures suggest he does not need words 
to manifest his power. When he walks across a room, 
he moves like a guerrilla fighter in enemy territory. 

In the Projects House a new generation of com- 
munity leaders, educated men who could open the 
doors to the world of the Americans, grew up. 


The Projects House, at 94 East 111th Street, is the 
headquarters of the Harlem Action Committee, the 
most vigorous of the independent service organizations 
which have sprung up in the six years since the disso- 
lution of the big gangs. “We came here with thin 
brief cases,” said Roy Hanson, Murrow’s successor as 
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people who don’t have jo 


director of the American Friends Service. “The work 
of the Projects House has evolved out of the needs 
and interests of neighborhood residents.” Whereas the 
Friends Service volunteers once had to initiate welfare 
programs, today they encourage local leaders and serve 
as a means of communication to the outside world. 

“I grew up on the same street with John Torres,” 
said one member of the Action Committee. “We used 


‘to be friends when we were 11 and 12—then we hardly 


saw each other again. He went to the Viceroys, and 
I joined the Boy Scouts. I liked to go to the country, 
and J never needed to fight. Later, some of us from 
the Scouts started a social club. We thought we might 


have started a trend, but after the gangs broke up—lI 


was in the Navy at the time—it didn’t turn out that 
way. I see John Torres every day. We say ‘Hello,’ and 
that’s about it. We live in different worlds.” 


El Barrio changes slowly. Today, all but a handful . 


of its children live in much the same world John 
Torres grew up in. And in some respects, El Barrio is 
more isolated than ever. Thousands of Puerto Ricans 
have poured into East Harlem since the end of World 
War II, increasing housing, education and employment 
pressures. The greater the concentration of disoriented, 
non-English speaking people in East Harlem, the 
higher and- wider the wall grows-around El Barrio; 
and the way of life goes on, full cycle, from scarcity of 
jobs to poverty to illiteracy to juvenile crime.. 


El Barrio’s character began to develop after World 


War I, when thousands of. Puerto Ricans and Latin- 
Americans, forced out by poverty and political upheav- 
als in their native countries, arrived in New York. 
But the Puerto Ricans have always been the majority, 
and since 1945 El Barrio and all it represents has been 
almost exclusively their problem and place to live. 
John Torres’ father remembers the days when East 
Harlem. was a good place to live in, before ethnic 


boundaries had been drawn, when it had a relatively 


stable population of Jews, Italians and Puerto Ricans, 
when business was expanding, when it had a growing 
middle. class..He was among the first Puerto Ricans to 


come to New York. “Nowadays the neighborhood is 


very bad,” Mr. Torres says, “very bad with all these 
” In his early 60s, Mr. 
Torres, an energetic, sharp-eyed man, speaks fluent 
English and talks unself-consciously about himself and 
the rest of the Puerto Ricans. A carpenter, painter, 
plumber and eléctrician, he has seen a good bit and has 
made enough money to leave East Harlem. But, he 
says, “I’d live anywhere I could make a dollar, but we 
stay here because of her—she’s used to this neighbor- 
hood.” He gestures toward his wife, who smiles at the 
stranger in her apartment, then turns back to the tele- 
vision set. 

The shy, dark lady in the worn housedress stares 
at the big, bright screen where a platinum blonde whisp- 
ers, “I love you, but I’m afraid its all over between 
us.” Watching the Martians eat Rice Kripsies and waltz 
through their linoleum lives, Mrs. Torres, who has 
spent the 40 years since she came from Puerto Rico 
within the grid of tenements at the center of El Barrio 
wondering about her 13 children, worrying about rats, 
guns and prison, feels more comfortable. The dazzle 


of light spots on wall anaesthetizes the vision, and the | 


constant noise cuts out the need of talking to a stranger. 
_ Mr. Torres understands his wife; she's like so 
many other Puerto Rican women he knows who would 


- never leave El Barrio. But he finds it difficult to 


understand his children. So few of them support them- 


_ selves. “If they did, we’d live better than we do,” he 


says, turning in his big chair, and looks at the packing- 
crate table, then at the mantelpiece which holds a 
tarnished brass trophy, engraved with “Viceroys— 
Softball,” and a clutter of photographs, and then at the 
four giggling children in the hallway who peer. out 
from behind the curtain at the visitor. Two of them 
are his children and two are his grandchildren, and 
there isn’t enough space for all of them to sit in the 
living room even if they wanted to. “I’ve tried to teach 
them what I know, but they’re afraid of heights and 
afraid of electricity.” It makes no sense to this self- 
sufficient man, who is afraid of nothing or no one, 


that his children are wild and shy, that they seem 
incapable of learning a trade and are always in trouble. 


“They learn English at school. At home we teach them 
Spanish. Why shouldn’t we? The Italians teach their 
kids Italian.” 


Tiwiy John Torres still lives with his parents 
because, instead of a job, he has a vocation, which pays 
no salary. He would like to learn a solid trade that 
his father would approve of, and he would like to make 
enough money to send his mother on a trip to Puerto 
Rico; he wants to go there himself—traveling is impor- 
tant to someone who does not. read books or rarely has 
the money to go downtown to see a film. But more 
important for him is teaching his children, who are 
trapped in El Barrio. He spends every afternoon and 
evening with the Miracles in the narrow Projects | 
House basement inventing games and directing skits. 
In summer (if there is any money) he takes them on 
excursions and to a summer camp. He teaches lan- 
guage; language as thought, feeling and activity, as a 
means to opening the walls around El Barrio. 

“I never learned English in school because the 


_ other kids used to laugh at me, and I didn’t like to be 


laughed at—at least in the way that said, ‘I’m smart 
and you’re stupid.’ When the Miracles laugh, it’s not 
the same thing. Each kid knows he can do some things 
better than others and some things not so well.” 


It is three o’clock in the afternoon, and John 
Torres, in torn blue jeans and a black cotton jacket 
that he and doubtless others have outgrown, waits 
for the Miracles to come in from school. Sitting mo- 
tionless, showing that control of nerve and muscle 


acquired from long waiting and knowing fear, he. 


doesn’t look at you but at the rough wall which is 
decorated with gawdy, child-like drawings. He concen- 
trates to make his words come in a slow, clear proces- 
sion that you will understand. He talks with much effort 
to someone he doesn’t know or trust. 

“Before—before I was in jail—I didn’t care much. 


People hurt, people dying, you know, it never bothered 


me. I used to go look at accidents. Now it’s different. 
If I see a fire or a child fall off a roof, I feel bad, 
you know. I feel bad for a long time.” 


Z ask me how I teach, and I can’t really tell 
you. I’m°28, but I feel I could be any age. There’s 
this Il-year-old kid who was always in trouble, 
wouldn’t do anything he was told. Used to get people 
mad at him just being so rude. ‘A bad kid,’ they said, 
but he just wanted his own way. With him I acted like 


I was 11, and we had a good time together throwing . 


stones, messing around, you know; then he began fol- 
lowing me around. He’s joined the Miracles now 
ana. . 3” | 

Suddenly, Torres’ concentration snaps, and he’s 
through the door and kneeling down on the sidewalk 
with his arm around a little kid, talking rapidly to 
him in Spanish. He comes back, without an explanation. 

The sympathy John Torres has for his children 
_ is the foundation of his effectiveness as a teacher. 
The Miracles trust him completely, for each one of 
them knows Torres treats him as a person, not a “case”’ 
or a “problem.” This trust (trust is the only source of 
real power in Fi Barrio) has enabled him to weld to- 
. gether 30 children, most of them alienated from par- 
ents, teachers and schoolmates and on the way to 
being classified “delinquent” or “mentally retarded,” 
and has enabled his children to break out of their 
silence and aggressiveness. Having gained self- 
expression, the Miracles, secure in their gang, are 
better prepared to make the transition from the world 
of their parents to the world of the Americans. The 
change takes a few years, and it is remarkable; yet 
between the little girl who says in Spanish to her 
brother, “Tell her I can’t speak English,” and the 
16-year-old boy who explains, almost in tears, that he 
must leave the Miracles in order to study music, there 
is a vast chasm. | 

When John Torres explains something to a child, 
by reflex he adopts the child’s language. He talks 
slowly, circling and repeating, until he is certain the 
child can think in English. 

The games Torres invents are fiercely competitive 
and exciting. The Miracles play 20 Questions as a war 


game, and they give and receive no polite quarter, for 


skill is the difference between life and death in El 
Barrio. “You've got to have an idea, and then you’ve 
got to move fast,” Torres tells them. 

John Torres knows how to turn violence into con- 
structiveness. At the church and the Youth Board, 
where he worked part-time, they neither recognized 
violence nor understood how he dealt with it. The 
church objected to his loaning water guns to the chil- 
dren. A Youth Board worker bawled him out for 
separating two kids who were quietly strangling each 
other in a playground. He had to quit both jobs. 
“When I was working at the Youth Board, this kid 


came up to me with a gun. I told him he wasn’t using 
it right, and I showed him how. Then I asked him 
if he didn’t want me to give it to the police. He did. 
So I made a deal with the cops that I’d bring them 
stuff if I didn’t have to report where the stuff came 
from. The Youth Board always reported the kids.” __ 

The original Miracles liked to make up skits, and 


some of the ones about gangbusting are still in the 


repertory. But many of the newer sketches are based 
on the children’s lives. One is about discrimination 
in a restaurant, another about a busy surgeon and a 
patient who has an incredible goiter. The skits teach 
the children to speak out for themselves in serious 
dialogue, slapstick and satire. 

Some of them are drawn from the movies and 
television. They treat movie plots as if they had some 
special meaning for them. As the Miracles portray 


‘them, Dutch Schultz and other film mobsters are close 


approximations of teen-age gang leaders (the police 
appear only as walk-ons). 

In one sketch, “The Stunt Man,” which satirizes 
filming Westerns, the director substitutes a tiny stunt 
man, played by a small boy, for his star, a larger boy, 
when the script calls for the star to exert himself 
physically. At one point, the stunt man is made to beat 
up two huge bandits, at another to relieve the star of 
having to kiss the leading lady. The action is patently 
fake except for one scene in which the two giant thugs 
switch roles—and depart from the script—and maul the 
stunt man before he is able to turn the tables. The title 
of the skit indicates (if the plot doesn’t make it clear) 
with whom Puerto Rican children identify. 

John Torres sees danger everywhere in El Barrio 
—the particular dangers of heroin, decaying buildings 
and unlit street corners, as well as the great amorphous 
ones with which sociologists, though they have names 
for them, are equally incompetent to cope. 

The face that New York turns to El Barrio is the 
bare wall of a housing project. “The people who live 
in them are completely isolated. They have no life. 
The kids can’t play with, I don’t know, air rifles, broken 
things, barrels. And they don’t know each other. They 
don’t know anyone. It’s not natural. Can you make 


a, law against nature?” John Torres is bound to Fl — 


Barrio, but he dreams of living in the country with a 
wife and a job working with children. 

John Torres, in his own right, is a tragic hero who 
has lived through the tragic end into the sixth act 
(which is perhaps the first act of another play—the 
translation of Spanish-Americans into unhyphenated 
Americans). The scene of the play is New York, the 
historical background, the life and methods of John 
Torres. The play’s run is uncertain. If it ends happily 
for everyone, it will be with the help of a miracle. 
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Engraving is a very old skill. It dates back 
to the middle of the Ninth Century when the 
Chinese hand-engraved wooden blocks to form 
a relief design on the wood. Various types of 
engraving developed gradually. Wood was replaced 
by plates of steel or copper. Acids were used 
to engrave copper plates in a process known 
as etching. Steel engraving developed to a very 
high degree of perfection in the 19th Century. 
With the discovery of photography, however, hand 
engravings began to decline. Reproductions of 
black and white drawings by photographic methods 
were developed first and in 1880 the first half- 
tone appeared, utilizing a screen to reproduce 
the shadows or tones between black and white. 

While photoengraving is only one skilled craft 
of the printing industry, it is an important one. 

The three main methods of printing are 
letterpress, lithography, and gravure. Photo- 
engravers’ are employed in Letter Dr Cee i a 


ters and art work to’ be repreduoad’ are Paised 


. above the non-printing areas of the plate. In 


eravure printing, the relation between the print- 
ing and non-printing areas of the plate is opposite 
to that in letterpress; the letters and art work 
are cut or etched into the plate and are below 
the non-printing area; 


WORK PERFORMED — 

Photoengravers make plates for the letter- 
press or gravure printing processes whenever 
copy to be reproducéd includes photographs or 
line art. They prepare the copper, zinc, mag- 
nesium plates which age’ used by pressmen in the 
printing process. One-snan seldom does the entire 
job of producing the*plate but more often the 
work is divided amofig a number of ,photoen- 
gravers, especially intarge shops. Whe the work 
is divided, each man’$pecializes in ohe Opera- 
tion and may be known | y a title, such as camera 
man, stripper, printer, etcher, router, blocker, 
finisher, or proofer, "| 

The process for ‘‘etching’’ of halftones and 
line engravings is esgentially the same in each 
case. The difference#is that line etchings re- 


produce only lines or!parts of lines, while half- 


tones achieve the illusion of shading by breaking 
up the picture into tiny dots. The copy may be 
a photograph, a painting in full color or almost 
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the first step 


anything wi ic h is to be printed from a plate in- 


stead of direetly from type set by hand or ma- 
chines, - 


The first “part of the work is done by the 
cameraman who reduces or enlarges the copy 
to the requiréd size and then produces a nega- 
tive suited .t&@ the process. To make halftones 
he photographs the copy through a glass screen 
The glass’ sefeen is cross-ruled and breaks up 
the solid tones ‘into dots. In the case of color, 
is separation, in which the copy 
is photographed through separate color filters. 
This produces” from two to four black and white 
negatives representing=the subject’s yellows, 


reds, blues, and black content. After the color- 


separated negatives and positives are corrected, 


“the latter are given the halftone dot pattern. 
¢*While the cameraman is preparing the negative, 
‘ {the printer prépares a metal plate by coating it 
¥ with a liquid, light-sensitive and acid-proof com- 
' pound, The plate is exposed to heat and whirled 


rapidly to coat it evenly and to dry it. This proc- 
ess is called sensitizing the plate. The printer 
may then expose tle sensitized plate to strong 
artificial light. through the glass-mounted negative 
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to obtain a positive image on the plate. However, 
today the majority of negatives are prepared 
on thin film base and require no glass. The plate 
is developed under running water which washes 
away the coating on the plate, leaving only the 
image to be printed. It is then burned in ona 
gas oven to harden the protective coating. Other 
developers are used depending on the type of 
top on the plate. 

At this point the etcher takes over. He brushes 
an acid-resisting solution on the back of the plate 
to protect it during the etching process, (All 
commercial magnesium and zinc plates now sup- 
plied are available with a back coating on the 
metal which eliminates this process.) He places 
the plate in an etching machine which sprays 
acid on the plate, causing those parts on the 
plate not coated with the special acid resistant 
to be eaten away. He removes the plate from 
the machine before the acid starts to eat under 
(under-cut) the printed design.Then he washes 
and dries the plate and applies an acid-resisting 
powder over the plate which is brushed in one 
direction only against the side of the dots or 
lines, the plate is then heated over a gas stove 
or in an oven to fuse or melt the powder. The 
plate is then cooled and this operation repeated 
on all sides of the plate after whichit is returned 
to the etching machine for further etching. 
He repeats this process, usually four times, 
until the etching is finished. It should be noted 
here that there are rapid-etch processes which 
eliminate powdering. One su¢h process was de- 
veloped cooperatively by the Dow Chemical 
Company and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Research Institute. One bite powder- 
less etching has expanded rapidly and is now 
considered as conventional. 

The finisher refines or corrects imperfections 
in the design. He uses small hand tools, gravers, 
and burnishers to clean off burrs or bits of 
metal. He repairs defective halftone dots, cor- 
rects defective lines, and intensifies light or 
dark portions of the plate. He frequently must use 
a magnifying glass in his work. 

The router uses a machine which cuts metal 
away from the non-printing areas of the plate 
to prevent them from touching the inking roller 
during printing. 

The blocker mounts the engraving on awooden 
block to make it the right height, that is, type- 
high (0.918 of an inch). 

The proofer prints a sample copy ona proof 


press to make certain the engraving is satis- 


factory before sending it to the print shop. 

Rotogravure photoengravers, like regular 
photoengravers, are required to know all phases 
of the photoengraving process and more par- 
ticularly, the rotogravure process. The opera- 


tions they handle are much like those involved 
in photoengraving, except that a positive (instead 
of a negative) is used in making the plate, 
and it is the image (rather than the background) 


areas which are etched away. - Soe 


In modern gravure, lines and tones are worked 
up by perforating the plate with a myriad of tiny 
wells to hold the ink. The tiny wells, correspond- 
ing to the letterpress dots, vary in depth, in 
diameter or both depending on the particular 
gravure process being used. The halftones are 
thus built up by the amount of ink transferred 
to the paper from each tiny well. They. need 
not depend on varying thicknesses of ink on the 
paper, but the amount of area covered on the 
paper. 

Photoengravers may transfer to rotogravure 
and rotogravure journeymen to photoengravers. 
Usually a probationary period of training is pro- 
vided. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Photoengravers work in various kinds of shops 
and working conditions vary among the individual 
shops. In general, shops are well lighted and 
ventilated and are equipped with safety devices, 
such as vacuum fans, to eliminate hazardous 
fumes present with the use of chemicals. There 
are few accidents in photoengraving shops. 

Most of the duties of photoengravers require 
them to stand and walk about during most of the 
working day. Some of the duties, such as routing, 
etching and finishing, can be performed sitting 
down, 

The work is varied and presents new problems 
in handling individual situations even though the 
photoengraver may spgcjalize in one area of the 
job. Because this is highly-skilled work, it must 
be carefully executed. There may be tension on 
the job when the worker runs into a difficult 
situation and still needs to meet a production 
deadline. 

Photoengraving is a very stable occupation, 
usually unaffected by seasonal peaks or de- 


pressions, 


HOURS 
The average workweek is 36- 1/4 hours for 


the majority of photoengravers in both commercial 
and newspaper plants. Shorter weekly work 
schedules are more common in newspaper plants 
than in book and job shops. Shorter work schedules 
for night-workers than for dayworkers are usually 
specified in labor-management contracts applying 
to newspaper establishments. 

Newspaper work is necessarily around the 
clock, seven days a week, There must be pro- 
visions made for split and rotating shifts with 
days off on week days for some workers, In 
other types of establishments, photoengravers 
usually work regular hours, five days a week. 
Occasionally workers may have to work over- 


time, 


WAGES 
Photoengravers are among the highest paid 
skilled workers in the printing industry. Average 


_. @@ign hourly rates throughout the country range 
from $2.50 to $4.35 an hour, with the average 
for the United States at $3.95 an hour, Over- 
time is paid for any work performed outside 
of the daily schedule of hours. 

An apprentice starts earning about 40 percent 
of a journeyman’s wage during his first year with 


regular increases so that during his. sixth year | 


he receives about 90 percent of full wages for 
his job. 

According toan annual survey conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, about three-fifths of the surveyed 
workers were covered by health and insurance 
plans. Pension plans developed through collective 
bargaining were found to cover about a sixth 
of the workers. These figures do not include 
non-union shops which frequently have such 
plans in operation. The International Photo En- 
sravers Union now has a compulsory contributing 
pension plan. 

Photoengravers have regular, paid vacations. 
In union shops, they usually receive three weeks’ 
annual vacation. In non-union shops, vacation 
periods range from two to three weeks. 


PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 

An aspirant should like to work with his 
hands because this job requires much hand work. 
He needs good vision for fine, close work. 
There is no heavy manual labor involved. Average 
good health and physical strength are sufficient 
to meet the requirements-of the-job. The worker 
needs to be able to work on his feet for most 
of the day. Many deafmutes are employed in the 
printing industry. The job of photoengraver can 
be handled by a worker handicapped in this way. 

An aspirant must possess average intelligence 


and must be reliable, accurate, and painstaking. | 


He should like to do careful, thorough work and be 
able to work without close supervision. The 
ability to get along well with co-workers is an 
asset. Usually a beginning apprentice in this 
trade must be between 18 and 24 years of age. 
Veterans over this age limit may be accepted 
for training. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND THE:JOB 

High school graduation is a requirement for 
entering apprenticeship training in photoengrav- 
ing. There are no specific high school course 
requirements. However, courses in chemistry, 


physics, electronics, photography, and printing 


shop would be useful to the aspirant. 

Shop work is especially valuable in equip- 
ping the student to enter industry through the 
cultivation of reliable work habits. Work habits 
are behavior patterns and consist of factors, 
such as seriousness of purpose, ixdustry, ini- 
tiative, perseverance, concentration, self-criti- 
cism, time budgeting, following instructions, 
accuracy, emotional stability, and good personal 
relations with others. 
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High school printing classes at the industrial 
arts level assist in determining aptitudes and 
interest. At the vocational level (in a trade, 
vocational or technical school), printing classes 
give instruction designed to equip the student 
to accept an apprenticeship. 


TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The only method of entering photoengraving 
is through apprenticeship training. This varies 
between five and six years in length. However, 
if an apprentice shows unusual ability he is some- 
times moved up in grade and serves a shorter 
apprenticeship term. i 

Previous technical training in a printing trade 
school is desirable but not essential. There is 
usually a waiting list of applicants for appren- 
ticeship. A background of appropriate training 
or other experience of a mechanical nature is 
given favorable consideration when new appren- 
tices are hired. 

In a standard apprenticeship program, there 
is a written agreement between the employer, 
the employee, and the union. This agreement 
covers points, such as: A schedule of the work 
processes to be learned on the job; A progres- 
Sively increasing scale of wages for the appren- 
tice; Provision for related classroom instruc- 
tion (144 hours per year is normally considered 
customary); Continuity of employment; Periodic 
examinations of the apprentice; Credit for pre- 
vious experience or training; Supervision of ap= 
prentices. 


TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

It is the aim of both the industry and the union 
to train no more apprentices than the trade can 
absorb. Therefore, apprenticeship opportunities 
vary in different localities. The ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen is determined by in- 
dividual situations and depends on factors, such 
as the age-level of workers, number of workers 
leaving the occupation, and expansion or re- 
trenchment of production in the industry. 

There are several ways to secure informa- 
tion about apprenticeship openings. Contact the 
office of the nearest local union and inquire 
about apprenticeship openings. Visit the office of 
your State Employment Service and inquire about 
job openings in your area, Apply for inter- 
views with the personnel managers of firms who 
employ photoengravers., 

Students may wish to take pre-apprentice- 
ship training in trade or vocational schools be- 
cause there are no immediate apprenticeship 
openings, or because they are too young to meet 
the age requirements, Information about such 
schools may be secured by writing to the Vo- 
cational Division of the appropriate State Board 
of Education located in the State Capitol. 


PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES | 
The apprentice advances regularly until he 
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reaches journeyman status. From there he may 
advance to foreman, general foreman, or shop 
manager. Promotional opportunities are not 
numerous. Only those with leadership ability, a 
thorough grasp of business methods, and long 
experience qualify for top-level positions. Some 
photoengravers go into business for themselves. 
Shop ownership requires a large capital outlay. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

There are about 17,000 journeymen photo- 
engravers employed in the U.S. Less than 3,000 
of them are employed in rotogravure work. 
There is, on the average, one apprentice toevery 
10 or 12 employed craftsmen, the ratio vary- 
ing from area to area and from shop to shop. 
Some shops offer no training opportunities of 
this kind. 

The number of openings for trainees is not 
likely to exceed two or three hundred in any 
one year. Replacement needs rather than ex- 
pansion will provide the bulk of job openings. 
Even though the field of rotogravure is expand- 
ing rapidly, there will be only a small number 


of openings in any one year due to the small 


size of the field. Young men seeking apprentice- 
ship opportunities have always had difficulty 
breaking into rotogravure photoengraving. 

The overall outlook appears to be for fairly 
stable employment during the sixties although the 
number of jobs may decline slightly. 

A fairly recent. development in the engraving 
field is an automatic electronic machine which 
eliminates the chemical engraving process for 
some types of work. The machine is being used 
increasingly in small newspaper plants for making 
halftones. It can be operated by a semi-skilled 
workman. Wide use of this machine will affect 
materially the demand for photoengravers. 

Certain new processes of etching not requiring 
the banking of plates with an acid resist powder 
have been devised. These machines are being used 
extensively in our trade today and have seriously 
affected the employment of that branch of the trade 


doing the etching processes. 


WHERE EMPLOYED 
Most photoengravers are employed in service 
shops where the main business is making photo- 
engraving for use by others; many craftsmen 
have their own shops. Newspaper plants, book 
and periodical houses, the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the United States Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing also employ a con- 
siderable number of photoengravers. Only the 
largest printing plants have sufficient volume 
to keep an engraving department busy. 
- Most job and business opportunities and also 
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the keenest competition, will probably be feaxfd -.. 
in the large cities throughout the country. 


METHODS OF ENTRY | 

Many state labor departments publish di- 
rectories of industries and businesses located 
within their respective states. Large public 
libraries have those directories in their indus- 
trial or business sections. Ask the librarian 
for ‘‘The Industrial Directory’’ of your state. 

The State Apprenticeship Council, located in 
your State Capitol, will usually provide informa- 
tion-on employers who have apprenticeship pro- 


erams., 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Career Opportunities in the Daily Newspaper 
Business; American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, 
New York, 21 pp. Free. | 

Careers in the Printing Industry; B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 8 pp. 20¢. 

Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations; 
Bulletin No. 1125, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 31 pp. 25¢. 

Apprentices; Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, New York. 4 pp. Single copies 
35¢; special to students, 25¢. 
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OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


3605 POTOMAC ST. @ ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
TELEPHONE PROSPECT 6-1413 


CHARTERED A. F. OF L. MAY 20, 1904 March 26 3 1962 
ORGANIZED OCT. 22, 1900 


: Mr. Horace R. Huggins 
| 281 E. 143rd Street 

| Bronx 51, New York 

| New York 


! Dear Mr. Huggins: 


In answer to your letter dated March 2l, please be advised 
this International Union sponsors no schools, nor does it 
recognize any schools presently teaching photo engraving, 
to my knowledge. 


In regard to your question relative to unions, please be 

| advised you are residing in the jurisdiction of the 

New York Photo Engravers Union No. 1 and I am forwarding 

a copy of your letter and a copy of my answer thereto, 

to Mr. Edward A. Nyegaard, President, New York Photo 
Engravers Union No. 1, 853 Broadway, Room 1911, 

New York 3, New York, for his information. I would suggest 
| you contact Mr. Nyegaard or the local union office relative 
: to any questions you may have regarding unionism in the 
photo engraving industry in the vacinity in which you 


reside. 
| Very truly yours, 
Ben G. Schaller 
) secretary-Treasurer 
BGS: BR 
oeiu #13 


Cc Edward A. Nyegaard 
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eo '’ April 6, 1962 


New Gork Photo-Engravers Union Number One 


Mr. Horace Russell Huggins 
281 E,. 143rd Street 
Bronx 51, New York 


Dear Mr. Huggins: 


Your letter of March 21, 1962 to the International Photo-Engravers! Union of 
N.A. has been forwarded to me by International Secretary-Treasurer, Ben G,. Schaller. 


In an endeavor to be of assistance to you, I should like to inform you that to my 
knowledge the only school in the vicinity of New York dealing with all areas of the Graphic 
Arts Industry is the New York School of Printing, 439 West 49th Street, New York 19, 
New York, Mr. F. J. Tagle, Principal, 


At the present time, there are approximately fifty-five (55) Commercial Photo- 
Engraving establishments in the City who are in contractual relationship with the New 
York Photo-Engravers! Union Number One. 


Approximately twelve (12) Photo-Engraving plants are operating who are non 
union with specific reference to the Photo-Engravers' Union. 


Please be informed that while our membership totals 3,500 journeymen and ap- 
prentices, we have approximately 12% of this number unemployed. This unemployment 
condition has been with us for the past three years and the business prospects for the 
immediate future are notbright and we can assume that for the next year or two the photo- 
engraving industry in New York will continue to be plagued with diminished job oppor- 
tunity and security. ; 


I trust the above information is that which you have desired and will prove of bene- | 
fit to you. | 


Very truly yours, 


Edward A. Nyegaard, 
New York Photo-Engravers' Union No. l 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


No longer a sleeping giant 


By: Richard Haumersen 
a Western Publishing Company 


Cambridge, Maryland 


The text of this article is reproduced, with permission, from 


“The Journal of College Placement’, December 1961 
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Left to right, Asst. to Pres., Princeton; 
Project Director, St. John’s Univ.:; Presi- 
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Left to right, Copy Editor, Univ. of 
Cambridge (England); Div. Manager, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Editor, Univ. of 


dent, Univ. of Michigan; Managing 


Editor, Harvard. 


Measured by any set of standards, 
the graphic arts industry is a giant. 
In terms of number of employees, 
size of payroll, as well as value of 
manufactured products, the industry 
ranks as one of the ten largest in the 
nation. 

Despite its size, however, the 
graphic arts industry has failed to 
attract its share of college graduates. 
There are many reasons, of course, 
for this, but one thought is upper- 
most. The graphic arts industry is 
primarily a craft industry composed 
of both large and small firms. It has 
been able to grow to its present 
position by depending largely upon 
the crafts, to furnish the executives, 
line supervisors, and staff personnel 
as they were needed. Up until now, 
this system has worked excellently. 
Very simply stated, the industry did 
not need a great number of college 
trained personnel and, therefore, did 
not seek them. 

My own company, Western Pub- 
lishing Company, is one example. 
It ranks among the 400 largest in- 
dustrial corporations in the nation 
and yet many members of its man- 
agement team and line supervisors 
do not have college educations. More 
often than not, they obtained their 
first employment at Western as young 
men and have progressed through 
the. ranks to their present positions. 
But as a sign of the changing times, 


North Carolina; Geographer, Vassar. 


the emphasis is upon the college 
trained individual although I believe 
the door will always remain open 
for the talented person to prove 
himself regardless of educational 
background. 

Why this change in emphasis at 
Western and other progressive graph- 
ic arts firms? Quite simply, we are 
being forced into it by the swiftly 
changing and increasingly complex 
world of technology. In the next 
ten years the industry expects to see 
more technical advances than it has 
experienced in the last 50. Frankly, 
we can only speculate as to what 
some of these developments will be. 

Let’s look at it this way. The 
graphic arts industry is a giant, but 
a giant that has suddenly realized 
that it must move quickly if it is to 
take full advantage of the coming 
technological breakthroughs. The 
industry must have trained and 
talented manpower of almost every 
job capability. It needs engineers, 
electronics experts, designers — in 
short, just about every type of in- 
dividual listed in a dictionary of 
occupational titles. Most assuredly, 
the crafts will have their place in the 
graphic arts industry of tomorrow, 
but they certainly cannot be expected 
to provide the industry with men 
qualified to hold the many executive 
and professional positions. 

In visits to college campuses to 


interview graduates, I have often 
discovered that students as well as 
placement officers have an incom- 
plete picture of the graphic arts in- 
dustry. To them, graphic arts is 
printing, and printing brings forth 
the picture of the corner printshop 
with its several fonts of hand type, 
a battered and somewhat unpre- 
dictable linotype, and one or more 
small presses. Its products are wed- 
ding invitations, business cards, and 
letterheads. 

Very definitely this distorted pic- 
ture is the fault of the graphic arts 
industry, and it certainly is an amaz- 
ing fault at that. Our industry has 
failed to advertise itself and yet it 1s 
the source which creates and pro- 
duces untold thousands of advertise- 
ments for business and industry. ‘The 
corner printshop is indeed a part of 
the graphic arts industry, but it is 
no more representative of the graphic 
arts than the back alley mechanic 
is representative of the automotive 
industry. 

What we need is a more accurate 
picture. First of all, the graphic arts 
industry is not only one of the na- 
tion’s largest industries, but also one 
of its most dynamic, including as it 
does the printing, publishing, and 
allied fields. Its rate of growth 
since the end of World War II has 
surpassed that of our gross national 
product. It is anticipated that the 


industry will get an increasing share 
of the gross national product in ‘the 
years ahead. This is especially true 
in book publishing and advertising, 
two fields which have enjoyed excit- 
ing growth and have phenomenal 
potential. 

If your only contact with the 
graphic arts industry has been the 
one-man printshop, may I suggest 
a visit to a large, progressive printer 
or lithographer. Start the tour, if 
possible, with visits to the creative 
department where artist, photog- 
rapher, and writer combine their 
talents in creating the printed piece. 
This is the very heart of the graphic 
arts industry —- the communication 
of ideas. Follow it through the pro- 
duction phases, the complex sched- 
uling of hundreds of jobs, the pur- 
chasing of the raw materials, the 
in-plant routing of the jobs through 
the various departments, and finally 
the shipping of the completed orders. 
Take a side visit to the “‘front office”’ 
and meet the staff personnel, see how 
the industry has put electronics to 
work for it. ‘This, not the corner 
printshop, is the graphic arts industry 
today. 

Financial journals and investment 
companies are also interested in the 
printing industry as a “‘growth in- 
dustry.”’ They, too, have recognized 
it as a ‘“‘sleeping giant.’ The No- 
vember 28, 1960, issue of | Barron’s, 
contained a feature article titled 
“The Printed Word.” © Here are 
some excerpts of interest: 

‘‘Despite the hectic competition 
from movies, radio, and television, 
the public every year plows through 
more than 900 million books, 
billions of magazines, and even 
greater numbers of catalogues, 
sales folders, posters, and other 
types of advertising material. The 
people who turn out most of this 
avalanche of reading matter — 
known as commercial, contract, 
or job printers — last year had an 
aggregate volume of roughly $7.3 
billion. 

‘“The commercial printers, then, 

recently have been making im- 

pressive headway. Many factors 

have contributed to their success. 

One of the most important is the 

diversity of their markets. Every 

business needs some type of printed 
material, be it a simple order 
blank or advertising flyer, a de- 


tailed annual report, or a 1500-page 

catalogue. Accordingly, since most 

printers are able to shift easily 
from one medium to another, they 
rarely are at loss for work. 

‘The ‘sixties,’ in fact, have all the 

earmarks of a golden era. The 

printers, for ¢heir part, are going 
all out to make the decade even 
more lustrous. Their markets, on 
the one hand, are widening stead- 
ily; their tools, on the other, are 
growing ever more _ productive. 

Clearly the story of printing, 

which began some 500 years ago 

with Gutenberg, still has many 
more pages to run.”’ 

The Armour Research Founda- 
tion, in predicting a 60% increase 
in commercial printing during the 
1960s, listed the following trends as 
the basis for its prediction: (1) 
larger school populations; (2) more 
comprehensive use of business forms; 
(3) enlivened interest in books and 
periodicals; and (4) the preference 
for custom brochures. 

The reports cited above present 
information which is everyday knowl- 
edge to those of us who are currently 
involved in the affairs of the printing 
industry. We live with the problems 
of expansion, growth, new _  tech- 
niques, mew processes, and new 
equipment — all of which combine to 
create increasing demands for pro- 
fessionally educated executive train- 
ees, sales trainees, engineer trainees, 
technicians, teachers, personnel di- 
rectors, etc., etc. 

A few colleges throughout the 
United States have attempted to 
meet this demand by offering degree 
programs in printing management, 
printing engineering, printing design, 
and preparation of printing teachers, 
but they all report at least six re- 
quests for each of their graduates. 
The printing industry, therefore, 
must turn to the other colleges and 
their graduates to fill their new pro- 
fessional and managerial personnel 
needs. During the past several 
years, more and more personnel di- 
rectors and executives of printing 
plants and printing equipment man- 
ufacturers have been visiting college 
campuses in their intensive efforts 
to recruit college graduates for trainee 
positions in their companies. 

Of interest in this matter is the 
recent report of a survey of printing 
executives in Philadelphia conducted 


Left to right, Public Relations, N. Y. U.; 
Production Planner, Haverford College; 
Chemists, Univ. of Michigan; Executive, 
Brown. 


Left to right, Accountant, Pace College; 
Chemist, Univ. of Indiana; Superin- 
tendent, Univ. of Wisconsin; Industrial 
Engineer, M.I.T. 
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Left to right, Foreman, Univ. of Tenn.; 
Industrial Relations, North Central Col- 
lege; Industrial Nurse, N.Y.U.; Copy 
Editor, Univ. of N. Carolina. 


Left to right, Foreman, Univ. of Penn.; 
Salesman, Beloit College; Lithographer, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Production Co- 
ordinator, Yale. 


by the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia — the local employers’ 
trade association. The survey was 
concerned with the educational back- 
ground of printing executives and 
their recommendations for new ex- 
ecutive trainees. It was found that 
only a small number of the execu- 
tives held college degrees. On the 
other hand, every executive partici- 
pating in the study stated unequiv- 
ocally they were interested only in 
hiring college. graduates as executive 
and sales trainées. Informal studies 
in other major printing centers in- 
dicate the same attitude on the part 
of employers. 
Four other “signs of the times” 
worthy of mention are: 
(1) The publication of a_ booklet 
entitled “‘Executive and Profes- 
sional Career Opportunities in 


web 4-color press. 


College graduates and executives of 
National Publishing Company at the 
electronic control console of a new Hoe 


the Printing and Publishing In- 
dustry”’ by the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry. 
(2) Production of a motion. picture 
by the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, depict- 
ing the executive and _ profes- 
sional career -epportunities for 
college graduates in the print- 
ing and publishing industry. 
(3) Establishment, four years ago, 
« by the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry of its Na- 
tional Scholarship Trust Fund. 
Under this program, there are 
36 students now in college pre- 
paring themselves for careers in 
the printing industry. In addi- 
tion, Many printing companies, 
printing equipment manufac- 
turers, printing ink manufac- 
turers, paper mills, and other 
suppliers to the printing indus- 


try provide scholarships. One 
company alone provides six new 
scholarships annually. 

(4) In announcing plans for expand- 
ing its printing facilities, the 
Wall Street Journal, June |, 
1961, stated, “The Journal 
printed at Riverside (California) 
will be produced by methods 
never employed commercially 
in this country. . Later, we plan 
to test other developments in 
the graphic arts and communi- 
cations fields. An engineering 
and technical staff at Riverside 
will work closely. with the pres- 
ent research laboratory in New 
York City.” 

In closing, here is what the United 
States Department of Commerce 
says about the outlook for the print- 
ing and publishing industry for 1961: 

‘Commercial printing is an in- 
tegral part of the economy — 
essential to industry, education, 
science and government. It is 
not subject to the wide cyclical 
swings of many industries... In 
view of the increased ratio of the 
value of commercial printing ship- 
ments to the gross national pro- 
duct, the industry is growing more 
rapidly than the economy and is 
now considered by some econo- 
mists as a growth industry.” 

College placement officers inter- 
ested in obtaining more information 
about the career opportunities offer- 
ed by the printing and publishing 
industry should write to the Educa- 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 1411 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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ington, D. C., pictured at the electronic control panel of its new Hoe letterpress. 
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Statement on the Building Trades Improvement 


On Hiring Practices 


New York Times - Thursday, April 1, 1965 


NEGRO HIRING UP IN BUILDING JOBS 


2,916 Nonwhites Employed in 2 years, Union says 
Peter Kihss 


The city's building trade unions have reported hiring of 2,916 
nonwhites, mostly Negroes, as apprentices and journeymen during 
1963 and 1964. Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning said yesterday 
that this was "most encouraging for the furtur,." 

‘The report was attacked as"artful distortion", however, by 
Herbert Hill, lobor secretary of the National Association for the _ 
Advancement of Colored People. Mr, Hill noted that more than half 
of those hired were carpenters, whose union, like those in the 
trowel trades, has been traditionally open to Negroes, He charged 
that Negroes remained largely excluded form skilled crafts. 

The report hy Peter Brennan, president of the New York 
Building and Construction Trades Council, was made public by Mr, 
Henning as chairman of a 15-man national Advisory Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Apprenticeship and Training that met at the Commo- 


dore Hotel. 


List of Unions Involved 


Union Appr. Jrnymn, Total 
Bricklayers Executive Council 52 oe 
Carpenters District Council 623 O77 1,600 
Operating Engineers, Local 15 7 55 62 
Operating Engineers, Local 94 50 30 80 
Electrical Workers, Local 3 240 sic 240 
Decorative Glass Workers 4 ; mt 


Grass Warehouse Workers 102 102 


Glaziers, Local 1087 12 8 20 
Tronworkers, Local 361 8 ee 8 
Concrete Workers i. ST Wf 
Genl. Blidg. Workers, Local 51 4 23 23 
Excavators, Local 731 i. 88 88 
Plasterers-Tenders, Local 65 Be 2 2 
Painters District Council 30 75 105 
Structural Steel Painters, L.806 3 11 14 
Plumbers, Local 1 16 14 30 


Plumbers, Local 2 9 10 19 


Union appr. Jnymen Total 
Composition Roofers, Local 8 D 16 18 
Steamfitters, Local 638 9 oF 9 
Window cleaners, Local 2 75 61 136 

TOTAL 1,140 1,770 2,916 


Mr, Brennan's report added, "This does not include those who were 
riven the opportunity and turned it down, and those who were in and 
dropped out of their own volition," 


Under Secretary Henning said Mr. Brennan described it as an incomplée 
count. The union leader also estimated the number of whites hired in 
the same period to be slightly below the number of non-whites, although 


lacking data. 


Meanwhile, Bernard Katzen, vice chairman of the State Commission for 
Human Rights, said a "historic breakthough" would take place this 
morning when Local 28, Sheet Metal Workers International Association, 
admitted the first Negro apprentice in its 77-year history. 


The. apprentice, Scott Green, who earned a high scnool diploma while in 
the Army, was one.of 24 Negroes recruited by the Workers Defense League 
among 30 who took four-hour qualifying tests. 


Nepotism Declining 


Sixty-four white apprentices were chosen out of 300 tested, of whom . 
fewer than 10 per cent were relatives of the union's members, Mr, Katzen 
said. This contrasted with 90 per cent relatives among apprentices 
chosen before the commission last year ordered objective criteria 
instead of members! sponsorship, he said. 


Mahlon Puryear, associate director of the National Urban League, said 
yesterday the Brennan report should be a "hopeful sign" for ‘mommas 
and poppas" who must be convinced of opportunities for Negroes as 


apprentices, 


But Mr. Hill said the report failed to show Negroes in iron and | 
structural sheet metal, lather, elevator constructor, pivefitter, and 
boilermaker unions, Survival of. only one Negro in the sheet metal 
tests, he said, indicated "the procedure was not adequate’ and the 
state commission should call on the union "affirmatively to recruit 


Negroes." 


Mr, Hill said he had called on Abraham Kagaz. oresident of the United 
Housing Foundation, yesterday, with a demand that the new cooperative 
housing project in the Bronx Freedomland tract avoid exclusive use of 
union hiring halls under a warning of court action to halt public aid. 
Such hiring, he charged, was "“institutionalized discrimination against 


Negroes," 
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FOR JOBS .6 JOB EQUALITY 


:!ASS UNEMPLOYMENT IS DEVELOPING AMONG CONSTRUCTION WORKERS. Though black construc- 
tion workers are most severely hit, white workers are also being thrust into the 
j,vanks of the unemployed. From 1958-63 there was a construction boom in New York 
Gity due to the World's Fair «nd the impending change in zoning laws. After 1963, 
4 drastic contraction in the construction industry occurred and a job crisis has 
been developing in the City... 0° ie ws 


‘he Building Trades Caucus, made wp of black construction workers, and backed by 
the Labor & Industry Committee, NY NAACP, has been organizing and pressing for equal 
>ob opportunities on the available construction developments throughout the City. 
iewevex, negotiations with construction companies and unions have not altered the 
vvend of black workers being denied an equitable share of the available work. 


T IS CLEAR THAT THE STRUGGLE FOR BQUAL JOB RIGHTS CANNOT SIGNIFICANTLY ADVANCE 
ITHOUT A STRUGGLE FOR JOBS. THIS IS TRUE IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AND IT IS 
“US IN OTHER INDUSTRIES WHERE WORKERS ARE BEING LAID OFF DUE TO AUTOMATION. 


iL 


HASSIVE PUBLIC WORKS IN NEW YORK CITY CAN PUT THE UNEMPLOYED 
BACK TO WORK AND STIMULATE THE BCONOMY OF THE CiTY. 


SON tee MASS DEMONSTRATION 
ND CYVY WALL 
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A MASSIVE PUBLIC \IQ)\J J 
Oo 


WORKS PROGRAM 


sonscred by the New York Branch NAACP, Brooklyn NAACP, Jamaica NAACP, Brooklyn CORE, 
_ucens CORE, Building Trades Caucus, Harlem Unemployment Center, Metropolitan Council 
sn Housing, Independent Action Committee, Charter Group for a Pledge of Conscience. 


For further information, call Labor & Industry 
Committee, MO 6-970, 97h1, 97h2, 97h3 
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Good Business 
1ewspaper was proud to have heen able to 
the $3 Million Breakthrough” in the brew- 
stry last week. 
eadline was made possible because of an 
it which was signed by two Teamsters lo- 
the city’s five major breweries. 
enable 31 Negro and Puerto Rican workers 
t jobs in the brewing industry at $143 per 
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Pacemaker Pact 


fyQuat JOBS for equal skills have been pledged 

“ by five major brewers here in a pacemaker 
pact signed with two Teamsters locals and the 
Negro American Labor Council. In other words, 
no discrimination because of race, color or na- 
tional origin. 

That is as it should be. But a notable achieve- 
ment of the agreement, negotiated by the City 
Commission on Human Rights, is that it was 
reached without a strike, demonstrations, name- 
calling, or the toss of a single pebble. And there 
is safeguard against them—for disputes will be 
settled by binding arbitration. 

New Yorkers owe 2 salute to the brewers— 
Schaefer, Liebmann (Rheingold), Schlitz, Rup- 
pert and Piel’s; to the union—Teamsters locals 
3 and 46; to the Council headed by A. Philip 
a and to the Commission on Human 

ghts. 


is more beautiful is the fact that Stanley and other unions, 


l, chairman of the City Commission on Hu- 
hts and Madison Jones, executive director 
ommission, see the agreement as setting a 
for resolving similar grievances in other 


please copy. | 


| | Other managements 


fer our heartiest congratulations to Com- 
> Lowell and Mr. Jones and others such as 
Brown, business director of the CCHR, who 
at the mediation sessions and Morris Dos- 
sident of the New York Chapter of the Ne- 
rican Labor Council. 

men sat down at a table rolled up their 
} the good old American way~-and-hammer-.-| 
blueprint for progress in one of our major 
a 
ype other discriminating labor unions and 
; will follow their example. 

xd business for all. Americans 


- Che New York Cimes. 
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| The antidiscrimination pact signed by: five major 
New York breweries and two Teamsters Union locals 
provides useful reinforcement for the laws that al- 
ready exist to prevent job bias against Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. The agreement, negotiated with the 
aid of the City Commission on Human Rights, estab- 
lishes arbitration machinery for speedy action on com- 
plaints from individuals or civil rights organizations. 

The setting up of similar machinery in the building 
trades would do much to break down suspicion that 
these historic outposts of Jim Crow unionism are still 
giving only token observance to the precepts of equal 
opportunity. The filing by Rutgers University last 
week of formal charges of racial discrimination against 
contractors and unions involved in building its $2 
million law center in Newark indicates that top-level 
pressure for abolishing exclusionist practices has not [ 
| yet leveled the barriers. 
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_ Beyond the Breakthrough 
rector Roy Wilkins has asked just res ) i 
er and Gov. Rockefeller to oa ity’ pis : . wren celle 
‘y of job opportunity on the e city’s beer-brewing industry. It brought 
sive housing development in together the five major beer makers, the 
own as Co-op City. | International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
great project becomes con- and the Negro American Labor Council 
virtue of subsidies and tax 1° deal with Negro and Puerto Rican com- 
oth city and state have q _—~Plaints of job discrimination. 

k ‘up on this matter. One — The outcome was an agreement to open 
would be to give the City up the permanent, better-paying jobs to 
n Human Rights the assign- | Minorities and establish arbitration ma- 
ring job discrimination on chinery to handle future complaints. 
Lowell called this a “breakthrough.” | 
We believe it is. The great test, however, 
still lies ahead in the building trades. 


%, under the leadership of 
li_ anc Madison Jones, has 
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’ STATELENT ON EQUAL'S-‘POSTTION CONCERNING THE ALLEN: ‘REPORT 


"AND ‘THE’ SCHOOL SHUTDOWN 


in the “past two wae. the “school system has Seen the “taree oe of 

some hignly controversial tactics Fan Ones shutcowns . Betore we 
peccme irritated and impatient with these demonstrat‘ons, shouldn't 
_we Look behing them at the situation which they seek to redress 

We- think tne people of New York city who care about our public — 
pel and our “school chiidren nee a responsibility to re-focus 
the issue at this oritiess tine: néber all, a tactic can onks be 


Judged in light of the urgency of the condition it seeks to chanre. 


"The inequities of “the school system aren't mere 1 V alleged by 

_ civil rights groups. They have been cleariy and speci ficaliy 
“catalogued in bbe after atucy over the Last nine years ; starting 
with one conducted by the Public Education As sociation in 1955 - 
and enéing most recently with one submitted to the New York City 
ee of Education by State Edueation Commissioner Alien in hay. 

_ 1964. This latest report was something very svecial however. it 
was requested by the Board of Education it self, because the city 
was beset with turmoil and confusion last year over now racial 
“integration and quality education could best be acliinec ~- and 


ase need for a Cieer and objective directive was apparent. 


“When the report came out, it said that only very young chilcren 
should attend neighborhood schools; It suerested that reorganized 
primary | units for pee ‘School age children through fourth erace, 

_ Awa th: intensive opportu for personal parent - -teacher-conmunity 
relationships) might be segregated, but that this disadvantage 


would bie offset by 'supesias opportunities for teaching and 


ie 


puidance: that such a school could offer. It rece the). 
elimination of the Suderihieirisehpol -1 ong :conaideredpy many 
parents ana teachers as a most unsatisfactory SCucets pues unit -- 
and substituted instead a four = middle school. This middle 
school would draw from a broader, more integrat ec population, “ane 
become the focus for an “educational complex in which real 
decentralization and educational initiative would be “encouraged. 

It further suegested four year ‘eomprdtionsive high schools, retting 
at the problem of unequal opportunities in vocational and acadenic 


high schools which Dr. Conant nad been talking about . 


Throughout, the Allen Report . recognizes intesrration as a part of 
the larger issue of improving the schools and sees in the need for 
dealing with integration the opportunity. and challenge ‘for seit chng 
the quality of the entire school system with the shin that _— 
of opportunity should everywhere mean excellence of opportunity 

It stressed, for example, the need to recruit more Negro and 
ERS Rican teachers ‘bad administratcrs | as rapidly as their — 
Seeformance. justified. surrestine It is not. enough that selection 
standards be high and objective. an equally important question 4s 
whether they are sufficiently relevent and flexi ible to obtain 


people with the qualities rost needed An the schools. - It also 


proposed that ‘ objective, independent tuctes be made of the care 


and schooling of svecial students in the city’ Ss public school 
system,” referring particularly to the ‘000 scheols -and stressed 
the need to re-evaluate the screening and.curriculum now in use 
The Allen Revort was a ‘direct rebuttal ‘to those who might have 3 


} 


called for “instant Integration’ : ‘It ‘was a sober, thorourh report 


sugresting a five year timetable for inv] jementation of ‘the 


Listed 2 ee 
ae 


yeresnd see. 4. = 4 plan as it became known , ang reccumaneshe a first 
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step change at high school levels, in cae construction budget , and 
er < fe 5 ef : | 
“in the 31 de facto segrenated dunies high schools. It called on ‘the 
very first page for ‘immediate , direct decisive action by. the 
board and Superintendent.’ a ; = ae 
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The “Civil Rights groups" istudted the°report; ana for the:-most part 
were:so impressed by’ its: comprehensiveness ;tnhat- they made a: most 
sipnificant: conpromise --cone that >the! public tends to forret. 

$Phey’ had°* pressured, remember,‘ for’a’fully inteprated system at every 
grade, but now they modified itheir’ demanis , and said the Allen Reoort 
would-apnear to-’make: a: major'stride forward toward quality and 
equality’=- “letous: finishiwith strife and: pressure. and implement. 


*this state reporty: J 
Bight months have one Dy since that report was issued - and the 


2 i ik f 


only obras reeulte co ae hive more ‘sthekent more discussion 
and a-resolutioniby the Soard’of Education: on January 6,.1965 > that. 
fourw*year comprehensive high’ schcots:were. cesirabdle’.= put. no” 
specific details as: to now2and when this desireable coal would be | 
achieved: .And even: here acain negative reactions and uncertainty 
were-éncourapred by'the manner in’ which the Suverilatendent mede 

this aecision and dv. the’ leekiof clarity. about how it! will be 
Aeptomented in tight of the shortage of hi¢h School seats. No one 
wants to pour children into over-crowded buildings ~ but a plan and 

a timetable ana adjusted expense “and construction budgets for mE 


? 


quickly and soundly achieving four year ‘high schools has not been 


: , | 


o 


announced. 


During’ the’ summer and fell the: civil richts: ane community ‘rroups: 


spent nore tnani fifty! sespions) with the: staff of the Board of 


-4- 


Education ‘and with each other trying to achieve specific implementa- 
tion of the Allen Report within a total policy framework - but to no 
avail. The board and its start have said ‘they are carefully studying 
tne dR eeE Ys - but at the same ‘¢ime- they are making irrevocable | 
decisions. They have selected sites and awarded ‘contracts. for ek 
construction based on pre-Allen report policy... These. decisions 
wevenals diminish the possibilities of- ever. ehaneine: the: school 
system. Even the City Planning: Commission, a. staid, conservative 
city agency, noted this apparent inconsistency. in its: Capita? Budget 
messare last month. Now the Hoard. promises more reports for 

January 3ist ~ but reports have been ‘promised before. The. ‘Alien 
Report called for ‘decisive action". As far as we could ascertain: 
in our lengthy meetings with the Superintendent and: his. staff, these 
reports will offer the same kind Of pibdeneal stop-gan approach as 


we've had before. We need a policy and a timetable to achieve it. 


New ork City has two tracitions -- 4t is always in an admitted 
state of crisis - and studies are always being undertaken to. see 
what can be done about the crisis.. While things so on as ueubl 
lien i? business is normal" in the schools, the bad conditions and. 
inequities - the crises —- remain hicden... The purpose of a boycott. 


is to expose the bac conditions and inequities. 


The Board of Education refuses to remedy ‘the widespread injustices 
in vhe public schools although State Commissioner Allen not only 
eatied for their ade ccc Scan but clearly outlined the steps to be 
taken. Public appeals and private pleading have been of no avail. 
A whole generation | of children continue to be deprived of the | 


educational opportunities of this pfreat city. The. majority of. see 


citizens in this city refuse to exercise their power to alter these 


i - 


bad conditions. The very public officials entrusted with the jobs 
of providing quality ana equality of education for ali of our 
children not only use every alibi conceivable to excuse themselves 
for having failed in their duties ~- but inceed marshall narsh and 
bitter opposition to any changes. Tnus there is ro other recourse. 
Only a refusal to perpetuate sucn conditions, only the pudlic 
protest of the mincrity,only a dramatic focus on the children 


themselves ~- will change public indifference t9 public concern. 


Are children being. deprived when they are kept out of segregated 

schools? Not if a few days or weeks of protest will exrose years 
and years of hidden deprivation. Is militant leadership irresponsible? . 
Not when it reveals a wholesale irresponsibility on the part of 


public officials. 


Why is EQUAL in this firent? Most of our children are considered 
privileged because they attend rood schools. In the words of 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, a household counselor to America's parerits: 

“I think that all parents should work for well-interrated scnools, 
not just because it is morally right, not just because it will 
benefit those who have been discriminated against, but also because 
it will broaden and make more flexible the children from vrivilered 
families. Exverience has snown tnat this need not in anv way 


retard the academic progress of the privilerea children.’ 


EQUAL has been served with an injunction which restrains tne 
‘sanctioning , ‘encouraring’ or ‘lendins assistance of any nature 


to any boycott. The New York Civil Liberties Union cescribed this 


ke ae . 


action as *an outrageous effort to cut off freedom of speech and 
assembly.' ‘It is shocking to see rovernment officials use the 
courts to suppress criticisms of their policies. There are alresacy 


provisions of the law which provide adequate nrotection from any 


Qisorderly conduct or inducing children to stay from schooi. | 
Picketing, speaking, and assemvly, which are carried on without © 
violence, are constitutionally protected and cannot be prolhiibitec 


by a court order. 


We believe the injunction sougnt by the Board of Education is 
unconstitutional. We intend to exercise our first amendment 
ricnts of freedom of speech, assembly, ana the rirnt. to vnetition 
rovernment for rearess of wronrs for the pt:rpose of dramatizing 
our insistence that tne voara of Lducation immediately adont the 
Allen Report and proceeac to set a time-table for the abolition of 


de facto serregation in our city scnools. 


le did not call for or organize this school boycott. but we 

cannot turn our backs on the chilcren and narents wio are partici- 
pating in it. Some of our members have volunteered to provide 
Supervision for the freeuom schools : which will be in operation 
during the snutdown of the serre;sateca junior hirh schools. We 
pelieve tnat every citizen of jew York wno wants to see children 

erow up to believe in the American dream must take personal resnonsi-. 
bility for this educational crisis. We cannot be sctisfied by 


merely saying we want equality and quality education. We must put 


ourselves on the battle-line. 
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EQUAL | ; For Release. 7 
28 East 35th St. : Thursday Ph-Friday AN 
New York 16, NY | . for information cail: 

as MU 6-7817 SW §5-<6942 » 


Attached is a copy of the staitement. submitted edi 
(Thursday, liarch 18) by Hrs. Elien Lurie,’ Chairman | of EQUAL, 
to Dr. Bernard Donovan, Acting Supt. cf Schools, in which: her 
organization analyzes the March 5th integration proposals. 
Dr. Donovan invited EQUAL and civil rights groups to meet 
with him to discuss these proposals. 


Mrs. Lurie asked Dr. Donovan and the members of the 
Board of Education “although you set up a target date for 
converting to a 6-7-8 middle school, you do not state this 
this means ‘integrated’ middle schools. Does it? You aiso 
do not state any timetable for the elimination of de facto 
segregated junior hirh schools. Do you have one?" 


Mrs. Lurie not only questions the amount of integration - 
which these programs will accomplish for September, 1965, and 
also future implications of these policies. (See Appendix I). 


She points out that of the 32,316 children being moved 
under this year's plan, oniy 5,035 Negro and Puerto Rican 
Sth graders will move into integrated Situations for the first 
time and 877 6th graders - or a total reduction of sesregation 
of about 3%. 


She cites the tremendous number of empty seats now 


existing in each Boro (Appendix ITI) 
Manhattan - 15,000 empty seats 


Bronx ti cuuD 
Bklyn 30,4800 _.' 
Queens - 24,000 : P 


and asks why the 6th graders who are being moved from segregated 
elementaries into segregated junior high schools couldn't insteac 


have been zoned into some of those seats. 


She points out that many of these underutilized schools 
would also make excellent high school annexes, recucing the 
crowdedness there. | 


Mrs. Lurie noted that many of the moves make little sense. ~ 
For example 6th graders will be removed from 47 elementary 
schools which are already underutilized in order to ‘achieve 


integrated 9th grades... 


| She offered the babvicad of EQUAL to the Board of 
Education to work out alternative schemes which would involve no 
more movement than already planned but which would result in 


increased integration. 


BQUAL q' March 48 
28 East) 35th Street | . 1965 
New York 16, New Fork 
MU 6- 7817 | 


TO: Dr. Bernard: Donovan, Acting Superintendent of Schools 
with copies to the members of the Board of Education 


PROM: Ellen Lurie, Chairman, EQUAL 


SUBJECT: OUR REACTION TO YOUR MARCH 5, 1965 PROPOSALS FOR 
DISCUSSION "BLUEPRINT FOR FURTHER ACTION TOWARD 
QUALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION" — 


We have ‘to t:2zin by stating that we are not clear whether you 
are asking the public to react to the policy decisions which are 
recommended in this report, or to the specific suggestions 

for implementation which are ‘proposed, 


We don't believe that it would be fair to evaluate the 

specific recommendations only in terms of the amcunt of desegr.- 
gation they achieve in this first year, but rather these must be 
seen within a framework of the overall pclicies which they 
reflect, and the cumulative results which can therefore be 
expected over, let's say, the next five years. And we must say 
that we “are having difficulty evaluating this framework. 


In our appendix I we have briefly summarized tne kind of move- 
ment which you propose for September, 1965, and the rather 
minimal effect it will have immediately on the tremendous 
problem of segr-egated schools. But before we can say if this 
is good or bad, we must get clarification on what you are pro- 
posing as your goals, and the various assumptions you are mak- 
ing in setting policy. 


1. -MIDDLE SCEOOLS AND:'SEGREGATED JUNIOR.HIGH SCHOOLS: Although 
you set up a target date for converting to a 6-7-8 middle school, 
you do: not state that this means "integrated" middle schools. 
Does it? You also do not state any timetable for the elimination 
of de facto segregated junior high schools. Do you have one? 


* Although we agree that the argument can go on forever 
as to which is more educationally desireable - 3 or 4 
year middle schools - the Allen Committee recommended 
them in order to extend the process of desegregation 
down to the fifth grade. it seems to us that you cannot 
decide if this will work in the New York City system 
until your staff has made an analysis of existing 
space, its proximity, in terms of traveling time, to the 
defacto segregated junior highs, the cost of such con- 
ere necessary revisions in construction, and so 
orth ) 


* The number of times your staff makes reference to this 
availabie space in this particular report (See Appendix 
II) makes us believe that an orderly and relatively 
speedy transition is possible, provided a decision is 
made by the Board of Education in terms cf conversion of 
such space. | | 


2. ALLEN REPORT AND THE CONSTRUCTION BUDGET: When you say you 
recommend the Allen Report as the'basis for policy, do you mean 
that you agree to the principle + and the implementation - of 
neighborhood k-4 units, but integrated middle and high schools, 
to which white, and non-white children, would have to travel? In 
the Progress Report of your Superintendent of Schools in 1960 

he stated that ‘neither complete integration nor a time-table for 
integration is possible under the neighborhood school concept." 
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= If this-is your new policy, it will affect construction 
of every junior hish school - not just those in minority 
ghettos. Ali. junior highs - or middle schools - will 
have to be piaced for accessibilitv to a broad range of 
pupils. 


* Either this is educationally sound, and therefore 
adoptei as nelicy, or you tnink otherwise end reject it. 
It is not, suvelv, the kind sf dezision which a Board of 
Education lsi.ves to local gption. 


* Thus, under such policy, the construction budget must be 
retinea to include a snort-range set of target dates 
(converting current underutilized spac2, vocaticnal 
spece, segresated space, etc.) through a long renge cne 
(selecting areas or the city where such middle schooi 
and high schovul complexes and/or parks make sense.) 


S. HIGH SCHOOL ZONES AND FEEDING PATTERNS: For the most part, 
thess proposals simpli; move students from a variety of schools 
into theiz next higher school a vear earlier than usual. All 
of the elementary schools have been zoned into their traditicnal 
junior high school, end most children will continue to go to their 
traditionai che !nre a! hist. schoois. The only exception you 
have made is where a junior high is 85% or more Negro and Puerto 
Rican, these children are being gpaéven a mach wider choice of 
high schools. Ail buildings are being used exactly as they have 
always been used - tnat is, no new annexes heve been set up, etc. 
Is this to be the pclicy from now on, and if not, why was it set 
up this way this tine? 


* Why have you decided to feed segregated Sth graders into 
Sasregated 6th grades in segregated junior highs, for 
exemple? 


ar 
«,* 


Why didn't you rezone predominantly white eshools into 
hich schools like Andrew Jackson in Queens or Wingate or 
Jefferson in Brookivn to achieve a better proportion 

in those scnools as yeu rezoned Nezroe youngsters to 
achieve a better proportion in such schools as Midwood 
ox Francis Lewis? 


* Woy hav2 you not decided to propose using some of the 
eiremeiy underutilized elementezy schools near many 
cf these hisi schools as annexes in orcer tc make the 

increased envoilmcnts more managecadle? 


ha 


4. COMPLEXSS AND CECENTRALIZATION: It is unclear to us how 
this tentative commitment to "try" six coiplexes for the next 
year, relates to the policy te decentralize the scheol system. 
Before we could comment on the merits of the particular com- 
plexes chosen, we would have to know how the board sees them in 
terms of its flans to decentralize end reorganize. 


* We remind the Board of the statement in one of Br. 
Dentler's papers: "Change in only part of a system 
is not real change, and can, as in tl:e case of the 
exnoerizent, become an evasicn of change." (Memo 7, 
page $) 


% The complex seeks to engender decentralization of 
schooi administration, and such decentralization can 
oniy proceed, by its very nature, on a system-wide 
basis." (same mmmo) 


#% To set up these few complexes, and then proceed with a 
totally different form of decentralization which does 
not relate itself to the problems of desegregation is, 
we fear, a serious mistake. 


= 3x 
5. "QUALITY" EDUCATION PROGRAMS: Is the Board operating under 
the unstated premise that quality education can be achieved in 
segregated schools? The long list of special prograns for the 
disadvantaged pupils, excellent as many of them are, ignores 
the section of the Allen Report which states, “We believe 
that such improvements are essential but must be combined with 
effective steps toward cesegregation.' For example, in 
Manhattan: 


* If the Bank Street Program were tied in with specifically 
preparing the elementary schools which feed segregated — 
J 139 or J 164, so that these youngsters could move mcre 
readily into integrated junior high school programs...or 


* If the Gray Areas Project of Columbia were. focused on the 
conmunity which surround that campus, building up the 
quality of the primary units and the middle school - 

J 43 - so that it might have the additional benefit of 
drawing back into those schools the white youngsters 
who live in Morningside Heights but have left the public 


schools...or 


* If the Bffective School Program in East Harlem in PS 168 ar< 
PS 146 were preparatory to sending those children, not 
to a segregated sixth grade in segregated J 99, as now 
planned, but to a Yorkville-East Harlem middle school 
COMLEX. . oes 


*« We also think that this iong iist implies that the 
educational programs offered the non-"disadvantaged 
youth" are adequate, and we take serious issue with this. 
If instead these varicus. special innovations were 
set up within complexes, all children could reap the 
benefits. 


6. THE EDUCATIONAL PARK: What is the extent of the Board's 
commitment to honestly and conscientiously study and test out in 
as unbiased a manner as possible the Educational Park in East 
Brooklyn? It is hard for us to believe that you are serious 
about this proposal when only five days after you publish it, the 
Mayor and the Board of Estimate announce plans for an incustrial 
Park for that same area, with the City Commissioner of Commerce 
as the president of the "sponsoring" corporation? No city or 
city department makes any such far reaching proposal for pubiic 
discussion and hearings without first hiring professional 
specialists to lay out the proposai in its most attractive 
fashion, and where someone who is committed to the idea and 
understands it is prepared to interpret it to community groups. 
It seems to us, this most significant idea is being set up as the 
proverbial sitting duck and everyone has been handed a gun. 


s. 7% ah 


7. LOCAL HEARINGS: At first glance the provisions for more 
than a month of local hearings on these proposals appears to be 
very) democratic. But as we have pointed out, the public is 
confused. Has the four year high school been adopted as 
policy?. Is the public being esked to debate this or to suggest 
how it should be implemented? Is the Allen report Board policy? 
Or is the public being asked to debate whether there should be 
integrated middle schools? 


it. 


It is one thing for the Board of Education to make basic 
decisions and then call upon the citizens to discuss how 

they can best be implemented locally. It is quite another 
thing to ask parents to debate whether these decisions should 

be made at all. At the very least we have seen in these past 
months how well organized and articuiate the Junior High School 
principals are in testifying against any changes - and the Board 
is naive if it believes the average parent will stand up against 
these “experts”. In any event, we believe that the Allen 
Committee investigation last year should provide the tasis for 
setting policy, and the Bd.of Education can no longer avoid 

its responsibility for making decisions. Therefore most of our 
local groups will not be testifying at local school board 
hearings because (1) we believe the Board has the responsibility 
to set policy and (2) when this is done and the alternative 
methods of carrying out such policy have been spelled out by the 
staff, and the various data suggested in this paper have been 
presented, we will readily discuss specific suggestions for 
implementation in an orderly and planned fashion. 


In summary, we are suggesting that the underlying assumptions 
and unstated policies which have determined these particular 
recommendations need to be more carefully examined ana 
clarified. We think that perhaps 35,000 children and 135 schools 
may well be a reasonable amount of movement for the first year. 
But we take serious issue with what these particular moves 
accomplish, and believe that - given certain modifications - the 
Same amount of movement could result in much more significant 
change for our system. (We are prepared to speil out specific 
alternative suggestions once these policy questions are 
clarified.) | 


One staff member of the Board of Education confided to us the 


other day, "Please don't keep saying how little integration 
these changes will achieve. Don't you see you are hurting your 
Own cause. If the public opposes even these minimum changes, 


think what would happen if we proposed anything more substantial." 


This statement ciearly illustrates a state of mind which many 
of us do not share. We believe that the public should 
oppose these grudging and often illogical movements which 
accomplish very little below the ninth grade, and certainly 
do nothing to improve the quality of the overall system. We 
remind you of the Allen report: 


"Aggressive policies designed to desegregate the 
schools and improve instruction simultaneously, can. 

in contrast, make such a period of ethnic change one 
of heightened confidcance in public education..... 
With thoughtful plan ning, bold policies and vigorous 
action, there are sound reasons to believe that the 
spread of segregation can be slowed, its severity 
reduced and the effectiveness of school programs 
substantially improved." 


Summary of Sdhocbes, and Pupils. Affected _bv_ March. 1965, Proposals _ 


The ‘Pupils 


22 333 pupils will move from 8th grade in Junior i a to 9th 
grade in Senior Highs | | 


18,200 pupils will move. from 5th grade in Elementaries to 6th 
grade in Junior Highs 


Total: 40, §33 pupils 


8,217 of these were ‘moved in Sept. 1964 
32: 316: are being moved for the first time 


The Schools 


33 Junior Highs will lose their 9th grade 
13 of these are 85% or more Negro/Puerto Rican 
20 of these are less than 85% Negro/Puerto Rican 


102 Elementary schools will iose their 6th grade 
39 of these are 90% or more Negro/Fuerto Rican 
25 of these are 90% or more “others” 
38 of these are "mixed" ethnically 


(Note: 10 of these Junior Highs and 30 of these elementaries 
| were already recreanaene this way iast year) 


£7. Of these elementary schools are already underutilized 
55 of these elementary schools are overutilized 


Integration 


Appx 5,035 Negro and Puerto Rican children will be zoned 
from segregated junior highs into the 9th grade in integrated 
high schools for the first time under this proposal 


Appx 877 Negro and Puerto Rican children will be zoned 
from segregated elementary schools into the 6th grade in integra- 
ted junior high schools for the first time under this proposal 


(Note: There are now approximately 51,000 Negro and Puerto Rican 
* children in junior highs which are 85% or more Negro and Puerto 
Rican. There are now approximately 155,000 such children in 
elementary schools which are 90% or more, Negro and Puerto Rican) 


Thus, aside from some additional integration which will be made 
because of open enrollment or other voluntary plans, the net 
effect of these proposals will be to reduce segregation 9th 
grade and below about 3% (and, in terms of 6th grade and belcw 
about 0.6%) 


Source: Our compilations have been worked out under the guidance 
of Mrs. Annie Stein of the American Jewish Congress 


APPENDIX II 


Utilization and Underutils: eatin of the New “York City schools Ae 
its | Ertréct ¢ ~Cn-th aa -l- 4 Reorganization ; 


pA da PL 


1964 Utilization figures cia our Jr Highs & Elementary schools 


Manhattan - more than 15,000 empty seats 


Bronx oe tk ny ee 000 +4 iF 
Brocklyn ;- * " 30,000 " 
Queens es r 24,000 " ie 


Yet, Board of Education projects for September, 1965: 


25,000 pupils in grades 2-6 on short time 
25,0C0 ‘ . “ first grade Peceiving less tnan 5 Ars: 


In March 5th Proposals for Discussion, the staff indicates that 
it understands how this space can be used more effectively to 
facilitate a 4-4-4 recorganizaticn: 


“Transformation of the school system to a 4-4-4 organization 
would entail the conversion of some junior high schools to 
high school annexes, and of many elementary schools to 
middle schools. It would mean a change in organization 
for virtuaily every elementary anc Junior high school ‘in 
the city." Cp. 27) 


"Ip areas of majority group concentration, and particularly 
at the periphery of Brooklyn and Queens, there is consider- 
éeble excess of elementary school space. While the factor of 
distance might serve as.a bar to its use for primary school 
pupils, it might very conceivably be used for secondary 
school students. Upon acceptance of basic policy as 
requested, it is intended to conduct a study of how 
available space in ali schoclis can be used to equalize 
building utilization." .-(p.24) 


‘The prejection of an eight year construction program to 
achieve the four year high school would be lessened 
"devencent in large measure upon the use to which we can 

fut vocaticnal high school plan end unused elementary 
schooi Spaces (p.15) | 


In discussing the eliminaticn of de facto segregated junior 
high schools, your report admits "There is at present 
considerable space availabie in former 8B schools which may 
be converted rather easily to junior high or middle 
schoois." (p.32) 


March i8, 1965 


Dr. Bernard Donovan 

Acting Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education 

110 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Dx. Donovan: 


Attached is a copy of our analysis of your larch 5 integration 
propozais. 


It appears to us that this sets up much motion in the name of 
the Allen Report, but realiy does little to implement the 
substance of those recommendations - and the result is little 
integration and iittle quality. 7 


The Ailen Report treated the duai need of the system for increased 
integration and increased quality in relationship to each ocher, 
yet these proposais seem to disregard this, and simply list 
various proposals sevarateliy and with little regard for the 
essence of the Ailen Keport. 


/ 
This. is best illustrated perhaps in how you have really only 
given lip service to the important concept of the complexes. 
Merely dolng away with the 'cut-off" scores, though this is an 
important step, won't solve the many problens the system has of 
teacher recruitment anc assignment. We think the complexes, 
on the other hand, introduced in meaningful number throughout the 
system, and with a genuine commitment end understanding of their 
potential, would have gone far to resolve this. 


We have purpesely not analyzed the specific moves you prcpose 
because we have such serious reservations about the entire frame- 
work in which you make these particular recommendations, as you 
can see from the attached memo. 


It is our fervent hope that you will adopt the Allen Report as 
policyv, and not some watered down, unrecognizable distertion of it. 
then we shell be eager to. discuss with you specific steps whicn 
make sense in the various local situations for its initial 
application. : 


Sincerely, 


‘Ellen Lurie 
EQUAL 


President, 
Catapanc Grow Construction Co. Inc. 
321 Delancey Street 

New York City 


Dear Sir? 


There has been brought to our attention for action, e charge of 
discrimination against your company by « Mr. Winston P. Simon, 
e member of Local 137, Compressed Air and Free Air Workers Union 


it is CORE’S policy to throughly investigate ail such claims and 
te satisfy iteelf of their validity. iI am therefore requesting 
that we be notified within seven days of receipt of this letter 
when you or a representative of yours will be evailable to 
discuss this matter. As you undoubtedly heave « busy schedule, 
you may neme a time ami location convenient to you. 


Yours truly, 


louis &. Gmith, 
Organization Department 
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20 Cetober 1964 | 
Northeast Regional Office 
ES We 126 street 


nek York 1Oot2, Nelle EN9-0101 


Kr. Goccman 
Grow GConetructicn Goe 
313 we 53 Street 


f 
- 


New York, Nee 
Mr. Goodmons 
Dear Sir, 
After serlcue theurcnt following tne meeti:r between 
Mr. Fox ané yourself on Cetober 6, we heve com to the Gone 
clusion thet you, eas chief secémini tretor cf the Grew 
Conetruction Compang, do inceec hole the power to eliminate 
serregation ond diserimination in your work forces 
Article &, section 1; Article 9, section %, cf the contract 
between the union ©:¢ your Company cive you this powers 
Reelizing the deliceteness cof the situation, we 
trust you will deel expecitiously and foresfully with 


the matter. 


Youre in freedon, 


Herb Callenc«r 
Field Secretery 


CeCe Winston Simon 
Mr. Fox 
Jim Me Cain 
File 


Case of Mr. Winston Simon vs. Grow Construction Co. 

Dates © ctober 6, 1964 

Persons Presents: Mr. Winston Simon Complaintant 
Mr. Goodman Owner 
Mr. Fox € General Production Sup. 
Mr. Herb Calidnder Field Secretary 


Case of Winston Simons 

He has worked in this field for ll yeers, thus he has been 
a member of Local 147 of The Compressors Air and Free Air 
Foundations, Tunnels, Caissons, Subways, Cofferdams, Sewer 
Construction Workers Union for the same length of time. 

He has worked for the Grow Construction Co. for a numocer 
of years. He was laid off along with 80 other Union members 
in May 1964. He states that because of his 11 years sen- 
jority his lay-off was in violation of the Union agreement. 
He further states that part of the gang he worked with, some 
of these m@whead less seniority, worked until duly, 1964. 


Case of Grow Construction Co.3 

The compeny has, at present, 120 employees of which 25% 
are Negro, they have 8 foremen, 2 of which are Negro. 
~ Mr. Goodman ana Mr. Fox contend that because of the agree- 
ment thet the Company has no say over who is employed. They 
Stated that Bhe Company has nired only one person ana that is 
the supervisor, he in tmrn hired the walking bosses, they in 
turn hire the formen who then hire the working gangs. They 
stated that for what ever personal reasons a Negro foreman 
will hire Negro working gangs; a Irish foreman will hire 
Irish working gangs; a Polish foreman will hire Folish 
working gangs and an /English foreman will hire English 
working gangs. The Union is made up of primarily these four 
netionalities. 

Mr. Goodman contends further that his interference in 
Union hiring practices would result in a walkout by Union 
members. T here is nothing that his Company can do to stop 
this type of discrimination, he stated that he can try to 
bring moral p ressure to bear on them but that was all. 

They further stated that the work gangs are intregrated 
in proportion. The tunnel is run sy the men, production is 
handled by the Union and any interference by the Co. would 
result in disaster for the Co. Fhe Union agreement is lived 
up to by the Co... Therefore the Union if solely responsibie 
for the problems of discrimination within its working rules. 

As to the case of Mr. Simon it was stated that the Co. 
Gid not lay him off. An order wss given to the supervisor 
to lay off men secause of tthe slack period. The super- 
visor then sent the command down the line of authority. The 
proviem of seniority is not theirs but rather, that of the 
Union. They suggested a meeting with the Union represenative 


Durning a meeting helc with Mr. Edward Cross on 0 ct. 9th 
at-CC RE's N. E. Regional office, it was learned from Mr. Cross 
pecretery of the Union that the Union has taken no position on 
the fact that there is discrimination involved in this industry 
Mr. Cross related to the Cattapano & Grow Construction Co. in 
the following manner; That the Co. is responsible to the 
Contrect to which it has agreed; “Article V1ll, Management 
R ights- Article 1X, General Frovisions" and that there is no 
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valid reason why these articles cannot be enforced in Company 
hiring policy. He further stated thet the Union hes been 
consistantly reluctent to acknowledge the problems that exist 
in the hiring policies regarding Negros and Puerto Ricens. 

Mr. Cross has said thet his efforts, although extensive, 
have been futile because of lack of coperation on the part of 
th Union. 

In regard to the Winston Simon Case it was stated that 
the Union has often juggled seniority to suit their pwmpose as 
was the case wibh Mr. Simon. 


My opinion is that the issue of discrimination is very 
real in this case but that because of Mr. Goodman's sacrifice 
for the movement, in that his son wes lost in Mississippi as 
a result of his efforts in the Civil Rights Movement, we have a 
p oor case against the Goodman family. Mr. Goodman, throughout 
the discussion with him continually related to his involvement 
in the Civil Hights cause... 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Aho tid (goo, ie 


HC3sfc | herb Callender 
Enc; Unio n Agreement Field Secretary 


The Guidance Association, Inc. 


March 8, 1965 


The Guidance Association, Inc. began in 1955. Almost ten years ago I listened 
to a mother who appeared desperate concerning her child's poor progress in 
school work. My natural interest for the general advancement for children be=- 
came alerted. During the interim I discovered that this child who was seven 
years old and in the Second Grade was unable to make distinction between 
letters or numbers. In other words, she appeared not to be familiar with the 
Three Rs. This fact was evidenced. I began to tutor the child without charge 
and received great satisfaction through the progress which she had made within © 
a short period. Her school marks increased greatly. As other mothers became |= | 
aware of this help they began requesting my aid. I extended my volunteer 4 
service to other children who lived within walking distances. As the demand ze 
for the service became greater I rented a store and taught the children, after © 
school hours, outside of their homes. At this point parents were requested to — 
pay two dollars weekly. Certain families were exempted from tuition. Realiz- 
ing that my personal resources which I used to take care of the program's 

deficit was being rapidly exhausted I sought general aid from the community. 
Experience deriving from these processes pointed to the fact that there was a 
need for help in solving behavior problems. Thus, The Guidance Association 

was incorporated to serve the community in many ways. 


The volunteer professional staff and the sponsors who help to support the 
Organization are citizens of the United States, over twenty-one years of age, 
and are of good moral characters. The professions of the Board of Directors 
and Consultants are indicated on our letter in printed form. Mr. Medina, 
Secretary, is a Real Estate and Insurance Agent. I am a graduate of Los 
Angeles State College, and I attained a B.A. Degree with a major in peyehohoey.§ 
I also attained over sixty graduate credits in the field, and a minor in 
Education and Sociology. 


Professional recruits, both paid and volunteer, are necessary for this program. 
When the organization was founded I pledged to work part time outside of the ‘ 
organization in order to secure a small salary while devoting the major part ; 
of my time to the organization as a volunteer worker. As a result an assistant 
director has to be recruited. There are also urgent need for a Volkswagon Bus 
and a bus driver as well as for a psychologist and experienced teachers. g 
Exceptional children, the very young, the retarded or very slow and the above : , 
average disturbed children, are not expected to get adequate help from semi- | 
skilled persons when formal or technical undertakings are involved ina 
situation. 
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The distribution of planned populations are as follows: 


1. Formal Education - 100 young people 

2. Social Education - 150 

3. Formal Guidance and Counselling for young people - 150 

4, Formal Guidance for adults 25 

5. Information concerning agencies and referral to agencies unknown. 


Formal Education will be taught individually with limited exceptions. 
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The Guidance Association, Inc. Page 2 


The following groups are as follows: 


1. Preschool children: Two hours daily. This period will include learning 
through play. 


2. After School period will include Elementary School children through college. 


Elementary school children will be given extra help with all basic school sub- 
jects. The other groups will be helped with subjects that they cannot fully 
cope with. Under this grouping part time teachers will be a necessary part of 
the program. 


The planned neighborhood for operating the program is located on the East side 
near Westchester and Soundview. However, we have children registered through- 
out many areas of the Bronx. We are also receiving request for registration 
from Manhattan and Brooklyn but no decision has been made concerning these 
areas. These distant requests are inevitable because many people are familiar 
with the Organization's. work. The largest proportion of the areas' houses are 
respectfully: City projects, Cooperative houses, one and two-family shingles, 


and brick houses. 


Space to carry out this program is of major concern. A two-family house 
arranged in learning and living quarters adequate if rental arrangement can be 
made. Certain children are expected to live on premises for short periods 
while attending regular schools, and rooms will also be available for children 
week-ends and emergency stay. The Center will be opened every day of the week. 
Special activities will be arranged on week-ends. This occasion will also 
serve to separate parents and children for a while whenever it is beneficial 
to do so. However, this program will not include known delinquent children or 
children who are in need of specialized institutional care. 


The desire for a center with living quarters is to help children practice: hat 
they have learned under adequate supervision which will enable them to do a 
clear type of thinking that will lead to aspiration and to ameliorate the 
neurotic symptoms which are observable in some parents, and which the children 
are subjected to through environmental inheritance. 


Many children cannot cope with reading materials because of different types of 
disturbing conditions. Our objective then is to help alleviate as many of 
these obstacles as possible through scientific procedures that will set forth 
new opportunities for these children to become useful citizens. The monthly 
estimate budget for this program is five thousand dollars. 


In conclusion, The Guidance Association is attempting a program which neither 
the Public School or larger outside agencies are equipped to cope with. fFcr 
example, in reading improvement the Public School cannot hope to change the 
child's home environment. The Guidance Association through its close work with 


parents and with its personalized idea for children to live in for short periods 
of time are more likely to accomplish this aim. Lastly The Guidance Association 


with its personalized approach can hope to reach pupils and parents that larger 
public agencies cannot hope to reach. 
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im aecepting the offer to inéotporate the program in a 
broader vommunity Vevelspment effort, so the contrery, 
1 am definitely anxious to put in operation the droad 
Community wevelopment program which is set forth in our 
Organization’s charter of 1958. the contFoverssy does 
aos rest upen the suggested broader vommunity vevelop- 
ment effort, but rether on the request t> let the 

City absord rhe Guidance Assoeiatinn, Ine, rhe un- 
willingness *@o hawe the Organization destroy by the City 
{6 noe only my deeisinn but also the d@oisinn of members 
an@ persons who have benefited from its services. 


‘The second errornesiis statement csncerns the tutoring 
statement, Here, there is a eurrent that suggests 

SCh¢ the only aim of :he Guidence sssxeistinn is merely 
€9 tuter children. she sim of rhe Guidance Ass~qatirn 
is tt evaken latent telents and to help individols and 
fFemilies > realize and take advantage -f the son -rtu- 
mi¢ies whieh are evaileble in our sommunity. che idea 
af vhe Guidanee Asssciation has slways indicated the 
nessa fr a Community Action rogram. . 


The remédial and non-curriculer sducati*n Service sf 1: 
Pee Guidance assrxeiatirn is based sn psyehslogical 
Vieworints which are being carried sut through the 
help 7f skilled consultants. vUsunseling sand -uidanece 
and teaching are inseparable in the )rgeanizatiosn's 
program, and orxunseling and guidence far parents are 
{ndispsensable., weneral srunseling and guidance and 
referrals are als» extended tr “ther persons, 


Maphasis is placed on helping children whs tend t» 
beosme delinquent. unfortunately this ~rganizatinn is 
aot equip t> care for known delinquent persons. *Fr6 
are aware thet the city is the main if nt the only 
soures who has ad@quate and appropriate pover 65 deal 
gith this category of persons. 


Altaough this information is not indigated in the 
City’s Feply, 1t was suggested thet the Assreiation's 
program be incorporated in the city's program while 

X Feoesive a salary through the vity. i have reaped- 
Ly seated that 1 will not aceept a salary thmuen 

The Guildanee assraiation which is »srganized ts help 
peeplie solve problems which are the basic sause of 
POVSFBY. 


Yo substantiete the above statements, sa espy of the 
Anvi rowerty ‘perations nsard letter dated may 7, 1965 
15 @nelsse, 


fhe tsuidance ass ccistisn, Inc. 
1764 Merrill street 
sPenz, N. Y, 10460 


ANTI POVERTY OPERATIONS BOARD 
250 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
566-2900 


May 7, 1965 


Miss M. Brissette 

President 

The Guidance Association, Inc. 
1784 Merrill Street 

Bronx, New York 10460 


Dear Miss Brissette: 


After our interview on April 5, I passed along your 
proposal, together with some comments and suggestions 
of my own, to our Community Development Program staff. 


: It is their judgment, considering your reluctance to 
incorporate your program into a Eceder Community 
Development effort, that, regrettably, the Anti 
Poverty Operations Board cannot be of assistance to 
you. Therefore, we are returning your proposals 


under separate cover. 


It is our hope that you will find a way to carry 
forward the work of tuturing children as you have 


been doing. 
Sincerely yours, 
a7 73 


—— 


Mary GSnway Kobder 
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RALPH R. RUSS 
Vice-President 


BERNARD S. CRYSTAL 
Treasurer 

HENRY RUDIN 
Secretary 

ROBERT S. FOUGNER 
General Counsel 

DAVID R. CLOUGHLY 
Executive Director 


DAVID S. WACHSMAN 


Public Relations Counsel 


JOSEPH LILLY 
Consultant 


POLICY BOARD 
ALEXANDER S. BING 
SIMON BOND 
JULIUS BORENSTEIN 
DAVID R. CLOUGHLY 
BERNARD S. CRYSTAL 
EDGAR ELLINGER 
ROBERT S. FOUGNER 
EL! M. GOLDBERG 
SEYMOUR J. GOLDMAN 
SAM GOLDSTEIN 
MORTIMER GRUNAUER 
NASH KESTENBAUM 
MILTON KESTENBERG 
GEORGE J. KOCH 
JOSEPH LILLY 
JOHN W. LONSDALE 
GEORGE MALLOUK 
CHARLES MAYER 
CHARLES NEHRING 
ADRIAN PHILLIPS 
DANIEL ROSE 
JACK ROSEN 
FERDINAND ROTH 
EUGENE RUBIN 
HENRY RUDIN 


— RALPH R. RUSS 


GEORGE H. SCHEELE 
HOWARD M. SONN 
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EDWARD SULZBERGER 
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REXFORD E. TOMPKINS 
WOLF WITTENBERG 
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an Fair Rent Committee, Inc. 


t 41st Street * New York, N. Y. 10017 


MUrray Hill 3-1655 


March 23, 1964 


Dear Property Owner: 


On Monday, March 16, the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee, 
through its attorneys, Sullivan & Cromwell, started its long-awaited | 
law suit to end rent control once and for all in New York City. 


The city’s property owners have for many years attempted to 
achieve full decontrol through the state and city legislatures, with 
little or no success. Our only remedy, therefore, is this law suit. 


We have asked the New York State Supreme Court to declare rent 
control null and void and to issue an injunction restraining the city from 
enforcing the law. In other words, we are demanding full and immediate 
de-control. 


Our attorneys, working with Prof. Ernest M. Fisher, Professor 
Emeritus of Urban Land Economics at Columbia University, have prepared 
a statistical report on New York City's housing that fully substantiates 
our case. 


We have the talent needed to win this fight. We also have the | 
facts that will assure our victory. Now we need your financial support. 


A special trust fund, called the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee 
Legal Fund, has been set up to finance this law suit. Contributions to 


a 


this fund will be used only to cover legal fees and other expenses directly 


connected with the law suit. 


We are asking the city’s residential property owners to contribute 
$5.00 per apartment unit to this fund. This is your law suit. Its | 
successful prosecution will be your victory. It must have your support. 


Enclosed for your convenience is a subscription card and return- 
addressed envelope which you can use to make your contribution. As you 
can see, contributions can either be made in one lump sum, or in three 
installments. These contributions are fully tax-deductible as a business 


expense. 


Your legal battle against rent control is on.. It can only be carried 
through to victory with your support. The time to act is now. Send your 
contribution to the MFRC Legal Fund today. | 


Edward Sulzberger 
President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JOHN J. BERGER 

Greater New York Taxpayers Ass‘n. 
SIMON P. BREGMAN 

Bronx Realty Advisory Board, Inc. 
DOUGLAS L. ELLIMAN 

Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
EDGAR ELLINGER 

Edgar Ellinger, Inc. 
CLARENCE ERNST, President 
_ Brooklyn Real Estate Board, Inc. 
EDWARD FAVA, President 

Long Island Real Estate Board, Inc. 
JOSEPH H. GINSBERG 

Kings County Landlords & Taxpayers, Inc. 
JOHN F. HAMLIN 

Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
JOSEPH HITTNER 

Allied Taxpayers Defense, Inc. 
HERBERT G. HORSTMANN 

West Side Taxpayers Association 
GEORGE J. KOCH 

Cord Meyer Development Company 
JAMES D. LANDAUER, President 

The Real Estate Board of New York, Inc. 


SAMUEL D. LEVINE 
East N.Y. & Williamsburgh 
Property Owners Association 


JOHN 5S. LINAKIS, President 
Jamaica-Queens County Real Estate Board, Inc. 


JOHN W. LONSDALE 


Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc. 


CHARLES MAYER 
J. H. Taylor-Management Corp. 


J. EDWARD MEYER 
Cord Meyer Development Company 


TIMOTHY J. NOONAN 


New York Realty Owners Association, Inc. 


COL. LEOPOLD PHILIPP 


Uptown Chamber of Commerce 


FERDINAND ROTH 
Kratter Corp. 


RALPH R. RUSS 
James Felt & Co., Inc. 


EDWARD P. STACHNIK, President 
Real Estate Board of the Bronx, Inc. 


FRANK B. STERNER, Jr., President 
Staten Island Real Estate Board, Inc. 


HARRY SUDAKOFF 
Associated Builders of Greater New York, Inc. 


EDWARD SULZBERGER, President 
Nassoit-Sulzberger & Company, Inc. 


DAVID TISHMAN 


Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc. 


REXFORD E. TOMPKINS 


Twenty-Third Street Association, Inc. 


LOUIS WEISMAN 
Weisman & Ackerman 


SOL A. WEISNER, Chairman 
West of Central Park Division of the 
Broadway Association, Inc. 


Res: 
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(NEWR foie by Leonard Detrick» 
group stages sit-down in (ity Council Chamber as rent control hearings get noisy at City 
ter, landlords’ representatives staged similar sit-down. At one point in tempestuous 
ae smacked in face. Council will render decision by Feb. 1. —Stery on Page 3 
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New Pork Times. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23,. 1964. 


LANDLORDS SCORE REPORT ON RENTS 


 Fate—was in use when the rent 
report was prepared by “ure 


was first passed 20 years 


ago. | 
+ Shout 175,000 apartments are 
in the $100-or-more categ 


The 
David W. Peck, former 


World War II housing emergen- 

cy, but of the 20-year operation 
of the rent law. 

In 1962, the report said, the 

gross vacancy rate for all 

ts in the city was 3.54 

‘pet cent. The rates in the bye 


E? 


oughs 

Brooklyn, 

4.67, a Queens, 
{Staten Island the sample was 

too small 


The report said that the over- 
all vacancy rate was “consid- 
erably —. than that of the 
seven largest Bastern 
cities before they decontrolled 


rents. Chicago, Cleveland and 
which decontrolled in 


LE 


258 


i 


alied| . Judge David W. Peck. former | a )Of 1.8 per cent in 1950. 

it ne.| justice of the Appellate Di- bilge ' The report cited figures of 

t re i | 2 i 'the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘to show that while the rent 


194 
u 


af 


‘come went 


“The city’s largest organization of owners of rental 
property asserted yesterday that 1960 census data 
showed a gross vacancy rate of 5 per cent for apart- 
ments renting for $100 a month and ‘even below’ 

“The group, the Metropolitan Fair Rent Commit- 
tee, said that there was no longer any basis for the 
continuation of rent control.” 

New York Times / January 23, 1964 


“The landlords’ report (Peck-Fisher) is considered 
the major responsible reply to the City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration’s contention that the 
extension of rent control for another two years is 
necessary. ... 

“The landlords’ arguments are to be presented by 
David W. Peck, former Appellate Division presiding 
judge and a partner in the law firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, on behalf of the Metropolitan Fair Rent 


Committee.” 
New York Herald Tribune / January 23, 1964 


“(Proponents of rent control) were countered by a 
powerful property owners’ group which charged that 
rent control fosters slums because many landlords 
can always find tenants for low-rent accommodations 
without having to keep them in top shape. 

“The charge was contained in a report prepared 
for today’s hearing by the Metropolitan Fair Rent 


Committee. .. .” 
New York Post if January 23, 1964 


“Principal speaker for the landlords’ contention 
that controls are no longer needed was David W. 
Peck, former Appellate Division presiding judge, 
representing the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee.” 

New York Journal-American / January 23, 1964 


“As the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee points 
out, approximately 335,000 controlled apartments 
of four or more rooms are under-utilized, i.e. boast at 


least two rooms per person.” 
Barron’s / January 27, 1964 


“.. the most serious challenge to controls, the 
prospective court test by substantial property owners 
allied as the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee.” 


New York Herald Tribune 7 January 28, 1964 | 
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of Relocation. 


TWO YEARS have brought growth, change, ; 
and development to our once small family | 

This one-time offspring | N ‘i 
of the Department of Real Estate is now % y 
a full-grown operation of its own. 


| Those of us who have been around (\' 
awhile have seen many changes, Even ~e 
those of us here only a short while have } 
trouble keeping up with the changes \ 


City. 


chore, 


basiSe 


with the City taking 
title to new sites frequently, the staff 
assignments keep changing, and new 
Relocation site offices are constantly 
being opened and closed all over the 


taking place daily. 


To keep track of what's happening | 
in Relocation has become a difficult : 


This newsletter is the first of many 

issues to tollow, -— we hope on a monthiy 
The length of the newsletter 

will vary depending on the amount of 

news for each issue. 


we believe that a newsletter is the 
best way of communicating news. 
hope that this newsletter will furnish 
staff members with valuable information 
and ideas concerning Relocation. 


we also 


TUNE IN January 6th, and January 7th, 
‘on radio NBC (660) at 7:05 - 7:30 P.M. 


to hear Commissioner Herman Badillo, 
Chairman Milton Mollen, and Woody Klein, 
reporter for the World Telegirau & Sun, 
in a discussion on nousiug on tne radio 
program, “speak Up With Edith Walton," 
Let's make sure to jot down these dates 
for the New Year! 


DID YOU KNOW THA‘I Commissiioner Badillo 


was appointed to the nine-man Antipoverty 
Operations Bogra by Mayor wagner on 

December l4tn$ This soard, headed by 

Paul R. screvane, President of the City 
Council, is responsible for coordinating 

and »perating tne City's Antipoverty program. 
Mr. Badilio succeeds Manhattan Borough 
Presiaent, Edward R. Dudley. 
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"THE RELOCATION NAWSLETTER" 
eoe Oerving the staff of Relocation ..;. 


Director, Public Information & Community Services - Jane P. Mills 
Editor—in—chief - Edith Kalickstein - Public Information & Community Services 


Contributing Bureau Editors 


D. Cohn - Operational Planning S. H. Mullen - Tompkins Square 
D. Cohen ~ Commercial Services R. Nunez - Urban Renewal 
V. Garrett - Site Relocation S. Ravin - Planning, Research, 
EK. Guterwill - Administration Reporting 
O. Hogan - west Side B. Rodriguez - Site Relocation 
A. Willis - Jr. H.S. 56, Manhattan 


Please submit newsworthy items to the contributing editor 
or to Edich Kalickstein (566 - 6566). 


FRO TH OO Bios LONER 


1 welcome another "first" in the 
Department of Relocation - The Relocation 


Newsletter. it will furnish our entire 
steff, whether in site offices or at 

2 Lafayette Street, wich valuable in- 
formation and ideas about relocation. 


In its more than two years of exist- 
ence the Jepertment has built up a 
history of "firsts." Allow me to re- 
view briefly what some of these things 
are, 


In Relocation, our programs and 
‘policies are primarily concerned with 
the weli-deing of the tenants who are 
displaced by the City. Therefore, we 
have developed departmental training 
programs for our staff, in order to 
point out the human and social values 
underlying departinental operations. 


The process of relocation uncovers 
many human problems. Our Bureau of 
social Services is providing imch needed 
personal assistance in the form of short- 
term social case wcrk for tenants exper- 
iencing problems that might hinder their 
relocation process. 


The Bureau of Public Information & 
Community Services works along with 
comunity and tenant groups in order to 


develop better two-way communications, 
Algo. by distributing up-to-date inform- 
tion about our relocation programs to 
tenants and community groups, this 

Bureau is able to check many rumors and 
unnecessary fears. 


In operational activities we have 
developed a standardized questionnaire 
for interviewing tenants wno are about 
to be relocated, with tne goal of pro- 
viding the best possible relocation 
aid. We also have a questionnaire for 
tenants wno have already been relocated 
in order to evaluate the final results 
of our efforts. we have assumed 
responsibility for conducting relocation 
planning surveys of proposed urban 
renewal sites. We have taken steps to 
liberalize the application of eviction 
laws to prevent the disposession of 
families fron their site accomiuodations 
for non-payment of rent. 


We have seen a substantial increase 
in services to commercial tenants. Our 
closer relationships with the Small 
Business Administration, and our larger 
cash benefits for commercial tenants 
on public improvement sites, are but 
two of these new developments. 


These are just some of the achieve— 
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ments.of our Department. Both in this 
issue and in future issues, many of the 
new programs and "firsts" in Relocation 
will be described. 


NEW SITES 


The City of New York on November 2, 
1964, took title to a site called 
Brooklyn Bridge Southwest, bounded on 
‘the south by Beekman and Fulton Streets, 
on the east by Pearl Street, on the 
north by Frankfort Street, and on the 
west by. Nassau Street. 


The plan to redevelop this blighted 
section of downtown Manhattan will pro- 
vide housing for approximately 1,650 
families, new commercial development, 
and the expansion of Beeknan Downtown 
Hospital and Pace College. 


The site presently contains 171 
(of which 143 are dilapidated), conmer- 
‘Clal and industrial structures, hous- 
ing approximately 700 business concerns. 
There are approximately 15 dwelling 
units, all in non-residential buildings, 
and all housing single persons who are 
artists. 


The development site is rich with 
historical associations, In tne City's 
early days, it was known as the Great 
~New York Swamp. Later it bacane the 
home of the tanning andleather indus- 
try. it includes the site of the first 
Tammany Hall and what was once News- 
paper Row. Today there are no rem- 
nants of this colorful past. the site 
consists largely of substandard office 
and loft buildings. The urban renewal 
plan will provide a coniplex of residen- 
tial and commercial structures which 
will complement the civic center and 
the financial district. 


Four well-attended meetingshave al- 
ready been held with the conmercial 
tenants on the site at which Depart- 
mental programs were explained. 

Mr. Stanley Salt, of the Small Business 
Administration, explained the various 


loans available to these tenants. 


Tne Relocation Site Office is located 
at 72 Gold Street, New York, (WO 4-2380). 


The following staff members have been 
assigned to Brooklyn Bridge Soutnwest with 
Mr. JeS. Rossbach in charge: H. Moehring, 
M. krtschek, D. Fertman, H. Negrin, 

Ro Opruiell, RK. Nadworny. 


Since title vesting date, over one 
nonth ago, 23 tenants have already been 
relocated and approximately 37 are to be 
moved within the next few weeks, 


Niw STAFF ASSIGNMENTS 


At Bellevue South, 311 East 23rd Street 
(phone OR 9=2678) the following staff 
members have been assigned: 


L. Baumgarten F,. Lewis 

P. Betts S. Nash 

G. Cohen F, Nista — 
M. Cox M. Shostak 

H. Elworth E. Silverberg 
C,. Fredericks M. Spivak 

Re Goldberg J. Steele 

o- Lee R. Thomas 


On the west Side, 615 Columbus Avenue 


| (phone TR 4-5272): 


H,. Perna Le Williams 
Additional changes include the 
following: 


N. Drier - P.S. 56, Manhattan 
O, Hogan = Kxecutive Office 

A. Klein - Housing Resources 

Se Mallow - Tompkins Square 

G. Patern — Urban Renewal 

J. Unger - Urban Renewal 

tj. Prafder — Conmereial Services 


New appointments to the staff are 
as follows: 


C. Lebowitz - Urban Renewal (Clerk) 
UW. Blaushild - Urban Renewal 
(Real Estate Manager) | 
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CASE CONSULTATION 


An important new program has been 
worked out between our Department's 
Bureau of Social services and the 
New York City Housing authority Social 
Services. It establishes a process 
for evaluating relocatees with social 
problems who have applied for public 
housing, 


This process consists of case con- 
ferences attended by Dr. Harmon Putter, 
Director of our Social Services, 
Margaret L. DeWitt, Assistant Deputy 
Comiissioner of the Department of 
weifare, and Joyce Kiroy, Chief of 
Social Services of the New York City 
iiousing Authority. 


Through case conferences, the vital 
facts about a family can be dynamically 
reviewed, taking into account the 
family's strength and weaknesse: o-.. 
Hach family's suitability for pub.sic 
housing can be judged on its own merits. 
The case conference technique, used 
widely in professional social work 
practice, provides an opportunity to 
discuss, face-to-face, the back- 
ground and particular needs and problems 
of a family. Decisions previously were 
made on such applications without inter- 
departiuwental discussions. 


Although the first cases that have 
been reviewed have been West Side 
tenants, it is hoped that this procedure 
wiii soon be used for relocatees not 
only of the Jest Side Urban Renewal 
Area, but on all urban renewal and 
capital improvernent sites. 


DID YOU NOTICE a lot of new young 


faces working in our office lately? 
These people, who were sent to us 
from JUIN, have been given temporary 
positions in the Department to gain 
experience which will enable them 

to obtain jobs in privete industry. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 


»- Deputy Commissioner Meyer 
Kailo, as participant in the New York 
City Executive Program, will lecture 
in January at N.Y.U. School of Public 
Adm*nistration. The course is entitled 
Application of the Principles of Planning . 


and Organizing, 


Tne Executive Program for the vity 
of New York, now 6 years old, is a 
non-credit postgraduate educational 
program for the City's top executives, 
It is conducted bv the Graduate School 
of Public Administration of N.Y./'. in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Personnel of the City of New Yor«. By 
discussing management theories, officials 
can apply new techniques to existing 
governnent probleus, 


eoeDr.. Kaplan, Director of the 
Bureau of Planning, Research and Report- 
ing, is teaching statistics in the even- 
ing session at City College. 


»e 0elia Ravin and Steve Lambert 
are taking graduate courses at N.Y.U. 

»e ike Spivak is attending the 
night session at Pace College. 


eeeDY. Harion Putter, Director 
of the Bureau of Social Services, is 
teaching an undergraduate course entitled 
Group Jynamics and Processes in the 


Vepartiuent of Sociology at N.Y.U. 


...Clifford Kirmss, Budget Officer, 
is on the staff at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N.de 


»e voyce ilunter of Planning, Re- 
search and Reporting designed The Re- 
location Newsletter masthead. 


Thank you, Joyce} 
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BLAZING Nw TRAILS FOR COMMERCIAL 


TLNANLS 


Many new trails are being blazed in 
commercial relocetion. The small 
businessman is being given special 
attention by our Relocation staff. 


‘Headlines were made on October <7th 
when Andre Vadasz, owner of a pastry 
shop on the West Side, received funds 
for the temporary relocation of his 
store. Mr. Vadasz 1s setting up new 
quarters around the corner from the 
old store until the neighborhood is 
rebuilt. He will then move back to 
the old site.in a new building and, 
therefore, will remain where he has 
lived and worked for 2 lifetize, 


Sinilarly, Mrs. Cavwilla Sass, who 
owns a talior shop on the West oide, 
relocated to temporary quarters aroum 
the corner, 

Approximately thirty other small 
businesses on the ijest Side have 
indicated an interest in sucn temporary 
relocation. The Board of bstinste 
approved 4 special fund of $100,000 to 
pay for these temporary 1..0ves. 


Another innovation is the development 
of programs for commercial tenants with 
the Small Business Administration. At 
recent relocation informatonal meetings 
with conmercial tenants, a representative 
from the Small Business Adiministration 
explained various loans availeble for 
displaced siiall businessmen and the pro- 
cedure for applying for then. 


In order to assist commercial tenants 
even furtner, our Relocation commercial 
specialists have available at the time of 
the initial tenant interview, materials 
describing these loans. The tenant is 
assisted by our staff in filling out an 
application for these loans. When 
indicated, our staff will go with the 
tenant to the Small Business Administra- 
tion office at 42 Broad Street in order 
to help him file the loan application. 


DID YOU KNOw SHAT? 


eceAll three of the site offices 
in the West Side Urban Renewal Area 
have been consolidated to one office 
at 615 Columbus Avenue (Phone TR 4-5272). 


.eolne West Side Social Services 
office has been relocated to: 


169 West 89th Street 
(phone TR 3-7800). 


They are snaring quarters with the 
Departucnt of Real Estate. 


.o Reverend Enrigue (Henry) Millan, 
elevator operator at 2 Lafayette Street 
for 36 years, was installed November lst 
as full time Pastor of the Latin Evangel- 
ical Church, 506 Bergen Street, Brooklyn. 


Commissioner Badillo, on November 19th, 
presented Reverend Millan with a check 
representing a gift collection made from 
our staff. 


occoh party was given by Housing 
Resources on November 20th in hnonor of 
Ee. Prafder's transfer to Coumercial 
Services. 


SKASON'S GREETING 
AND 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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MARCH ON WALD 


On August 18th, at the Tonipkins 
Square Site, our Relocation staff 
members, Stanley Mullen, Project 
Supervisor, Kubin Wolf, Real Estate 
Manager, Kiizabeth Hyatt, Housing 
Assistant, and Rae Lescn, Senior 
Intergroup Relations Officer joined 
with Jacob Yoliman, Project Manager 
of Lillian Wald Housesyand Arthur 
Jacob, Now York City Housing 
Authority photograpner, in direct- 
ing a tour of the Lillian Wald 
Houses for the Tompkins Square 
tenants. The purpose of the tour 
was to acquaint these tenants with 
the special facilities available in 
public nousing projects. In addition, 
the "March on Wald" was to encourage 
the tenants to apply for the develop- 
ment. 


A group of eight tenants plus an 
assortment of about 10 children, the 
oldest not more than 5 years, went 
on the trip. Barring tne fact that 
one child lost a shoe and the mother 
nad to go back to look for it, the 
walk from Tompkins Squere Site to the 
Lillian wald Houses was without 
incident. - 


When the group reached the Project, 
it was met by hr. Jacob Volkman, the 
Project Manager, end Mr. Arthur Jacob, 
Housing Authority photographer. 

Mir, Volkman called the group's atten- 
tion to the attractive gardens which 
were cared for by children who lived 
in the project. He then showed the 
day nursery, which accommodates 66 
children, and which is supervised by 
a professional staff. 


The theater, where shows are put on 
by tenants as well as by outside 
talent, was the next stop. The com- 
pany took advantage of this inter- 
lude to sit down and rest. Mr, 
Volkman spoke to the tenants about the 
project and gave them a chance to ask 
guestions. Next the yvroup was shown 


the supervised recreation facilities 
for children, adults, and senior 
citizens, Everyone admired the 
paintings and ceramics that were on 
display. 


The group was very much impressed 
by the fact that there were nine 
children's playgrounds on the premises, 
The climax of the tour was inspection 
of a clean and light apartment with a 
large new refrigerator and stove, 


The tenants were grateful for 
having had this opportunity to 
acquaint themse!ves with the special 
facilities available to tenants in 
public housingprojects. One tenant 
has since moved into the Wald Houses, 
two have been accepted, and one 
application is peming. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 


The Department of Relocation is made 
up of many bureaus, eacn concerned with 
various aspects of relocation. This 
column will describe a different bureau 
each month in order to familiarize us 


‘with the entire relocation program, 


This month we will describe the 
functions of the Bureau of Planning, 
Research and Reporting, directed by 
Dr. Lawrence J. Kaplan. 


This Bureau is continuously tabulating 
and analyzing data on urban renewal sites 
and for borough and city-wide areas as 
required. Réports prepared by the 
Bureau are submitted to the Housing and 
Redevelopment Foard and to the Federal 
Government in connection with urban 
renewal planning. 


The Bureau is presently preparing 
reports on Coney Island West, Lincoln- 
Amsterdam, and the East River urban 
renewal projects. The Bureau also’ 
prepares a monthly progress repori, 
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annual departmental statistics, a two- 
year projection, and address directories 
for active relocation sites and for those 
still in the planning stage. 


Steve Lanbert serves as graphic 
artist and planner and is preparing 
wall charts for the kxecutive offices. 
One will be a pin map noting active 
relocation sites. Another will be a 
Gantt-type chart showing the progress 
of relocation at major sites. 


Other governmental agencies come 
to this Bureau for statistical informa- 
tion. Calis and requests for informa- 
tion are received from the New York 
City Housing Authority, the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board, the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel. Authority, the Port 
of New York Authority and siany others 
as special needs arise. 


Dr. Lawrence Kaplan, Virector of 
the Bureau, and his assistant, Selina 
Ravin, serve on the Subcommittee on 
Housing Statistics of the Mayor's 
Housing Executive Committee. The 
subcommittee has recently issued a 
Housing Statistics Handbook for the 
City of New York. 


The Bureau also prepares special 
research reports to service the 
operational arns of the Department. 
They are of special interest in the 
relocation process. 


Professor Fava of Brooklyh College 
has brought some of her students into 
the Bureau to confer with Dr. Kaplan 
on special research surveys of interest 
to students of cit; government and 
also to increase our knowledge of the 
relocation process. 


Basically, the Bureau performs 
planning functions in relation to the 
City's urban renewal srogram and total 
relocatioiu: needs. It serves as a 
research arm of operational activities 
on a current oasis; and from a long- 


term point of view, research projects 
are initiated and data compiled that 
will be of use in the evolution and 
evaluation of the relocation process, 
in addition, the Bureau serves as 
reporting arm of the Department and 
tabulates and coordinates statistical 
data from other Bureaus of the agency. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT? 


e»-LOuU can now learn Judo. 
Bill Rodriguez, Site Relocation 
(ext. 6451), as our instructor, is 
organizing a Judo class. If you are 
interested, contact Bill for details. 


PERSONALS 


New Additions to Relocation Family 


wWe wish to congratulate: 


Eve Lampert, Senior Real Estate 
Manager, and her husband, on the birth 
of a baby boy. | 


Al Klein, Assistant Supervising 
Real Estate Manager, and his wife, 
on the birth of a baby girl. 


-Texanna Cooke, a typist at West 
Side Urban Renewal Area, is on maternity 
leave. We'll soon be hearing. 


Love & Marriage 


Maxine Plung, secretary to ir. 
Puente, on December 19th wed Barney 
Zarzana, Jr. A wedding party and gift 
was given to her by the staff. on 
Decenber 14th. 

Barbara Smith of Fiscal Management 
wed Joseph Lee Brown on December 26th, 


Edith (Goldstein) Kalickstein 
of Public Information and Community Ser- 
vices, and ner husband, Marvin, wish to 
thank the staff for tne lovely wedding 
party and gift they received. They 
were warried on October llth. 
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WEST SIDE PRIORITY STORY 


It is almost two years since the 
City took title to the West Side 
Urban Renewal Area. Families dis- 
placed by an urban renewal program 
have, under the law, a priority to 
return to the 2rea once the new housing 
has been built. Because of the large 
number of tenants involved (5,421), and 
the complexity of the program, the task 
of meking this priority commitment 
meaningful has teen particularly 
challenging in the West Side Urban Re- 
newal Area. 


| As a first step toward implementing 
the priority program, a policy was 
established to permit temporary re- 
location of tenants who desired to live 
in the new housing to be built in the 
area. Under this policy, three sub areas 
were designated as Stages I, Il, and III, 
each with its own date for clearing. 
The clearing of Stage I (93rd to 97th 
Streets, Central Park West to Amsterdam) 
which began in 1963 is presently enter-. 
ing the final phase. About 450 tenants 
have been temporarily relocated from 
Stage I to Stages II and IIT because 
of their desire and probable eligibility 
to remain in the neighborhwuu. A few 
of these families were 2lso on-sited for 
emergency reasons. All tenants, how- 
ever, hold a priority to return to the 
area. 


Two different approaches have been 
used so far by the Department of Reloca- 
tion to implement the priority program on 
the West Side. One approach consists 
of mailing correspondence. A letter in 
Spanish and English was sent to all 
priority tenants asking them if they 
wished to move into the new housing. 

In October, a follow-up letter was 
mailed to West Side tenants in cooperae- 
tion with the Strycker's Bay Neighbor- 
hood Council, urging tenants who had 
not yet responded to the first mailing 
to indicate whether or not they wished 
to exercise their priority. 


The second approach consisted of 
personal interviews of tenants who had 
not responded to the mailings. This 
took place curing the months of Novem. 
ber and December, The staff members, 
volunteers, 2nd stucents who have been 
doing the tenant interviews have found 
great appreciation anong the tenants 
contacted. In many instances, problems 
expressed by the tenants were referred 
to appropriate sources of help. The 
entire interviewing program points up 
to all concerned the importance of 
personal contact with the people living 
on the site. 


The Department's efforts to reach 
the West Side tenants are being re- 
warded. Out of a total of 5,421 tenants, 
3,109 positive responses have been re- 
ceived. The figure, 3,109, is larger than 
the actual number of tenants who responded 
because a number of tenants have indicated 
an interest in more than one kind of hous- 
ing. Through our efforts, 1,504 have in- 
dicated their desire for public housing, 
949 for skewed rental apartments, and 654 
for middle-income housing. . , 


The responsibility of coordinating 
the priority program has been given to 
Mr. Irving Sorotick, Director of the 
Bureau of Administration and Fiscal 
Management. Serving under him are 
David Cohn of the Office of Operations, 
who is handling matters relating to the 
mailing, and Eva Epstein of Public Informa- 
tion and Community Services, who is super- 
vising the interviewing. 


The priority program has developed 
importance and meaning for all urban re- 
newal projects. A great deal has been 
learned from this experience and specific 
plans are already being made to insure a 
smoothly operating implementation of 
tenant priorities in the Bellevue South 
Urban Renewal Area. 


7K 
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THAT BIG MOVE 


Change is often difficult, but it 
can be almost intolerable when it 
comes after a lifetime in the same 
home. Helping the old age relocatee 
to cope with the need for change is 
one of the problems our Relocation 
site managers come in contact with in 
their daily activities. it is, 
therefore, particularly satisfying 
to be able to report that the Depart- 
ment of Relocation has been of special 
service in helping an elderly widow 
at the P.S. 1AY site successfully make 
that big move. 


The neighbors said that Mrs. B 
was 100 years old. However, Mrs. B 
claimed that she was only 90 years 
Old on her last birthday. Mrs. B 
had Jived in this apartnent for most 
of her life. Her only wish was to 
die in this apartment surrounded by 
the "things" she had accumulated over 
a lifetime. Because of Mrs. B's age 
and emotional reaction at having to 
move, the site Relocation manager 
felt that Mrs. B's case should be 
referred to the Relocation social 
worker assigned to the site. 


Efforts were made to postpone Mrs. B's 


move. Many repairs were nade to remove 


the primary danger hazards in the build- 


ing and the apartuent that Mrs. B 
occupied. After many visits to Mrs. B 
by the social worker, Mrs. B showed 
that what she feared most about moving 
was the possibility of being sent toa 
nursing home. She revealed to the 
social worker that, if she had to mve, 
she preferred to jive witn her brother 
who occupies a large apartment outside 
the project area. Since Mrs. B was re- 
ceiving old age assistarce from the 
Department of Welfare, the Welfare in- 
vertigator was contacted. Medical 
approval was then given for Mrs. B to 


live. with her brother witr this under- 
standing that a full-time homemaker 

would be provided by the Welfare Ve- 
partment to help look after Mrs. B's 
personal needs. With this understanding, 
Mrs. B's brother (a widower) agreed to 
have his sister come to live with hin. 

He was, nowever, a little reluctant about 
having to make room for his sister's 
furnishings, including a large wooden ; 
wardrobe filled with clothes, which ne 
felt she could do without. Since she 
preferred to eat at her own table and 
sleep in her own bed, these items had to 
be moved with her, | 


After numerous social service con- 
tacts with Mrs. B, her brother, her Wwel- 
fare investigator, and the Relocation 
Site manager, Mrs. B was successfully 
relocated. This sensitivity to a tenant's 
needs, and the cooperation of our Reloca- 
tion staff, enabled Mrs. B to make that 
big move with a minimum of stress. - Under=- 
standing the needs, feelings, and thoucrts 
of the old age resident in rehousing is 
an important part of the responsibility 


that the Relocation staff must meet. 


BLOOD DONORS NEEDED 


Attention all staff members! 
Join the kmployee Blood Credit Program. 
Insure blood protection for yourself and 
your family. 


The Blood Credit Program is a plan 
set up by the City in cooperation with 
the Conmunity Blood Council of Greater 
New York to meet the blood needs of you 

and your families. 


Blood is desperately needed. lore 
than 1,000 blood transfusions are given 
each day in New York City. There is not 
enough blood to ueet the day-to-day demand. 
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Let us contribute to the Blood 
Credit Program! If you are between the 
ages of 18 and 60 and in good health, 
and wish to help yourself, your 
family, and the City, contact your 
Bureau representative. Clifford 
Kirmss (Ext. 6580) is Department 
eoordinator of the program. 


If for some reason you cannot 
donate blood, you can still insure 
blood protection for your family 
by donating the sum of $2.60 


yearly. 
sac 


VACATION TIME IN PURETO RICO 


We wondered why the following fouw 
staff members, Carmen Bradshaw, Dave 


Qhn, Mary Hawkins, Irving Schiffer, 


looked so tired after the Department 
trip to Puerto Rico. They really 
did have a good time! 

Where are we going next year? 


Dave Cohn, Supervisor, Operations 
and Planning, is about to relocate 
into a lovely split level home in 
Massepequa Park. 

We wish him luck. 
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Construction has started on Polo Grounds Houses in Manhattan, a 
Federally-aided public housing development, William Reid, Chairman of 
the New York City Housing Authority, announced today. Completion is 
expected sometime in June, 1966. Estimated development cost is 
$30,035,000. 

Rising on the site of the famous balipark for which it is named, 
the one time home of the New York Giants, Polo Grounds Houses will 
house approximately 6,600 persons in 1,614 apartments of from three 
to seven-and-a-half rooms eacn in four buildings of 30 stories each 
if is the tallest development in Authority history. 

Polo Grounds Houses brings to 82 the total number of Authority 
developments which have gone into construction under the leadership 
of Mayor Wagner since he took office in January, 1954. With Poloi 
Grounds Houses they will contain 64,676 apartments for approximately 
248,600 people. 

Because of the 30=story height of the buildings of Polo Grounds 
Houses, there will be both local and express elevators, an unusual 
feature in a residential structure. Local elevators will go from the 
first to the 16th floor; express elevator stops will be from the 17th 
to 30th floors. 

Each of the four buildings will be cross=shaped to provide the 
greatest amount of light and air. Of the 1,614 apartments, 369 will 
be designed for elderly tenants. These apartments will have bathrooms 
with non-skid tile ficore: grab-bars alongside tubs and toilets, over= 
size radiators for extra warmth and kitchen ranges with safety devices 


to avoid accidents. 
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Bounded by Eighth Avenue, West 155th Street and the Harlem River 
Drive, Polo Grounds Houses will have 17.15 acres of which only 1.6 
acres will be occupied by the buildings. Two acres are to be sold to 
the Board of Education for the construction of P.S.46. The balance 
of 13.55 acres will be devoted to landscaping, walkways, sitting areas, 
spray pools and playgrounds for children and a community center. There 
will be a children's center, a laundry and an off-street parking area 
as required by the Zoning Resolution. 

Architects are Ballard and Todd Associates. The general 
contractor is the Lasker-Goldman Corporation. 

The Polo Grounds development is being financed with the aid of 
the Federal Government through the office of Herman D. Hillman, 


Regional Director of the Public Housing Administration. 
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Applications are now being accepted for apartments in La Guardia 


NEW YORK, N.Y.10007 


Addition, Manhattan, a federally-aided development exclusively for 


elderly persons, Chairman William Reid of the New York City Housing 


Authority announced today. Initial occupancy is expected in June. 
Estimated development cost is $2,835,000. 

La Guardia Addition consists of a single building 16 stories 
in height, with 150 dwelling units composed of efficiency and 32=room 
apartments. - Situated on Cherry Street, between Clinton and Rutgers 
Streets, on the lower East Side, the building is within the existing 
site of La Guardia Houses, having replaced the old Israel Home for 
the Aged. 

La Guardia Addition is the Housing Authority's fourth develop- 
ment constructed under the leadership of Mayor Wagner exclusively 
for senior citizens. Last year marked the opening of the first two-=- 
Van Dyke II in Brooklyn, and Gaylord White House in Manhattan. The 
third, Bernard Haber Houses in Brooklyn, is expected to open next 
month. 

Three more developments exclusively for the elderly are now. | 
| under construction. They are West Brighton II, in Richmond, expected 
to be completed in September, 1965; Kingsborough Extension, in 
Brooklyn, which will be completed in May, 19663 and Bronx River 
Addition, in the Bronx, expected to be completed in August, 1966. An 
eighth development, Chelsea Addition in Manhattan, is in planning. 

La Guardia Addition features a most distinctive building design. 
Its accordion=-shaped front and rear make it possibly the only apart- 
ment edifice of this type in the city. The building is also high=" 
lighted by white brick bands on alternate floors, combined with yellow 
| colored panels under the windows. The exterior of the ground floor is 


yellow glazed brick which supplies an additional pleasing effect. 
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There is a community center with its own entrance on the ground 
floor. The center, sponsored by the Henry Street Settlement, contains 


club rooms, a lounge and a kitchen and these facilities are also 


available to residents of La Guardia Houses and the neighboring com=- 


munity. 


The dwelling units contain a number of safety features especially 
designed for elderly persons. These include non-skid tile bathroom 


floors, grab-bars in bathrooms, gas ranges with automatic oven 


lighters as well as automatic shut-off devices, and windows which can 
be opened easily. 

For single persons or families of not more than two persons, 
at least one person must be 62 yearsof age or older, or must be 
disabled according to Social Security definitions. 


Rents, including gas and electricity, are: 


Apartment Size Rents 
Efficiency unit $4.3=50 
34 rooms $58=-66 


Applicants are eligible if their income does not exceed $5,256 
annually. Certain deductions are allowed in figuring family income, 
such as pension costs, Social Security payments and union dues. These 
limits may, in addition, be increased by $800 for every secondary wage 
earner. 

Applications may be obtained at the La Guardia management office, 
250 Madison Street, at the office of any public hcusing development, 
or from the Applications Information Section of the New York City 
Housing Authority, 5 Park Place, New York, 10007. 

La Guardia Addition is financed under funds from the Public 
Housing Administration, supervised by Herman D. Hillman, Regional 


Director. The architect is E. N. Turano and the contractor is 


S. S. Silberblatt, Inc. 
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In an appearance on April 9, 1965 before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing, Monsignor Harry J. Byrne and Mr. Robert Paul, both of the 
staff of the New York Archdiocesan Committee on Housing and Urban Re- 
newal, testified regarding President Johnson's 1965 Housing bill (S.1354). 
Their testimony endorsed the bill's concept of subsidizing low and middle 
income housing, both publicly and privately owned, and the idea of plan- 
ning new communities. 

Mr. Paul presented the results of a statistical study showing the 
need in New York City for more aid to those who earn less than the maximum 
income for admission to public housing. The proposed legislation in its 
present form provides rent-subsidies for those whose incomes are above 
maximum limits for entrance into public housing. In New York City these 
limits, varying according to family size, can be as high as $7800 for a 
family of seven or eight persons. Accordingly, the recommendation was 
made that the subsidy program be expanded for these income groups so that 
25,000 units of low-rent housing annually be provided through low-rent 
subsidies and public housing. "Thus,‘ Monsignor Byrne stated later, "this 
numerically very large group$ would have as a resource to respond to its 
needs the public housing program and also, since there is not enough pub- 
lic housing to go around, the rent subsidy program.” 

In his statement before the subcommittee, Mr. Paul pointed out the 
additional advantage in the subsidy program in that it does not penalize 


families whose incomes rise. The tenant must move from public housing when 


BARE ts tr esi onnmpres 


his income reaches a certain figure, whereas under the subsidy system, 


the subsidy can be reduced as the tenant's income rises. 

Further recommendation was made in their testimony that the federal 
loan program at a "below market" interest rate be continued so that it 
could operate in conjunction with the subsidy system rather than be re- 
placed by it. 

The testimony of Monsignor Byrne and Mr. Paul reflected their ex- 
perience in organizing the first non-profit rental development in New 
York City under the Federal moderate-income loan program. The 370 fam- 
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| STATEMENT OF ROBERT PAUL 
TECHNICAL COORDINATOR, COMMITTEE ON HOUSING & URBAN RENEWAL 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
ON PROPOSED FEDERAL HOUSING LEGISLATION (S. 1354) 
10 A.M. FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1965 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee 


I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the proposed Hous- 
ing anc Urban Development Act of 1965. 

As the representative of the Archdiocese of New York, I wish 
to limit myself to the impact of this proposed legislation on New York City. 
It is the area in whdek ou committee has hed ite greatest experience. I think 
that you are better prepared to judge what legislation is required if we can 
supply you with the needs of the area with which we are most familiar. 

Can we assume that the goal of U.S. housing policy is to co- 
ordinate housing construction so that every family has a chance for a decent, 
safe and sanitary dwelling? If that is our goal the distance by which we fall 


short can be determined and the speed with which we are attaining our goal may 


be measured. Unless we establish some system of overall coordination for hous- 
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ing we may find ourselves pushing the wrong program or the correct one too slowly. 


In general we applaud the concept of subsidizi-:g low and mid- 


dle-income housing publicly and privately owned and the idea of planning new 


communities. However, we feel that the proportions provided for in this bill are 


not adequate to the needs, 


In New York City the city government has issued a “Housing 
Statistics Handbook" which is a storehouse of information providing the basic 
material to judge where we must go and how fast in order to achieve decent, 


safe and sanitary housing for all. 

Extracting information from the census, the Handbook indicated 
that 276,000 units of housing in New York City are substandard, i.e., 84,000 
units dilapidated and 192,000 lacking private toilet, hot running water or tub. 
These latter are furnished room units mostly occupied by families. As a minimum 
a some effort must be made to replace these housing units. If we allow 
ourselves ten years we would have to eliminate 27,600 units each year. 

We must also remember that 277,000 units of housing with all 
plumbing facilities are deteriorating according to the census. If the trend 
toward deterioration is not reversed, dilapidation will be the inevitable re- 
sult for these units as well. 

: Who can eliminate these conditions? Any improvement requires 
money. Mortgage lenders will only provide money on those properties which can 
Show a return. The people living in the above described housing cannot pay 
sufficient rent to cover a conventional mortgage loan in New York City. While 
various incentives are used by the City government such as real estate tax 
exemption and low interest mortgage loans, the City has an upper limit on loans 
which it cannot exceed. Since neither private nor municipal resources are suf- 
ficient to solve the problem, the only other source with adequate funds is the 
federal government. The government therefore is faced with the problem of not 
only coordinating housing policy but supplying housing for the segment of the 
population not aided by any organized group. 

If we deal with those families who are of immediate concern 


to the government we find the following: 
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In the West Side Urban Renewal project twenty-five hundred 
households were interviewed of which seventy-six percent had incomes under 
$6,000 per year. 

In the Bellevue South Urban Renewal area somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 80% of the thirteen hundred households of two or more persons 
are eligible for low rent federally subsidized public housing, 

The Housing Statistics Handbock indicates that 79% of all fam- 
ilies living in substandard housing earn less than $5,000 per year. This would 


indicate the type of housing needed if a vigorous attack is to be made on sub- 


Standard housing. 

When we examine the maximum income limits for entrance into 
federally subsidized public housing in New York City, we realize that the vast 
majority of those aftected by our programs require low rent housing which is 
only being provided by public housing at this time. 


Income limits after certain deductions are: 


162 persons $5256 
364 persons $5760 
566 persons $7478 
7&8 persons. ‘$7896 


It is obvious that if we eliminate substandard housing we 
have to replace it with housing at rents these people can afford. 

Add to those families the ones displaced by the Arterial High- 
way program. For example 5,600 families were displaced by the Cross Bronx Express- 
way, 4,200 families by the Verrazano Bridge and 4,200 families by the Brooklyn- 
Queens Expressway. The great majority of these people could not afford t« pay 
rent to live in new multifamily housing financed by private money. 

Demolition in New York City has proceeded at a rapid rate 
Since World War II. 191,000 units of housing have been demolished and these are 
almost all low rent multifamily units. During this same period only 36,000 units 


of federally subsidized housing were built in New York City. We can no longer 
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afford to build at past rates if we intend to satisfy the high hopes raised for 
decent, safe and sanitary homes at rents which people can afford. As our hous- 
ing supply gets older and deteriorates further the problem will become more and 
more acute. If it is corsidered too rash to replace what was substandard in 
1960 where will we be in 1970 when what was deteriorating has reached dilapi- 
dation? 

New York City is in the unfortunate position that new rents 
in multifamily structures are so high that most people who have families or are 
elderly cannot afford the rentals. 586,500 new dwelling units have been built 
Since 1946. Only 81,000 have been subsidized at low rent levels by the city, 
state and federal government. For the average person living in New York City 
new housing produced by private finarcing on Title I sites has been no answer, 
tine example a two bedroom apartment in Lincoln Towers rents from $294 a month, 
a three bedroom apartment from $368, his is on the site of an urban renewal 
project ine thousands of low rent apartments were destroyed. In Kips Bay on 
the east side a three bedroom apartment rents for $339 a month. This too was 
an urban renewal project which destroyed thousands of low rent units. In Park 
West Village a one bedroom apartment rents for $155 to $175 per month, again : 
an urban renewal area where thousands of housing units were destroyed. Today, 
of course, the city government is committed to supply housing for those who 
cannot pay market rents. But where is it to get the money? 

How does the housing legislation presently before your com- 
mittee fit into the demonstrated need of New York City? I'm afraid that the 
answer is only in a very inadequate way. If this legislation is directed toward 
solving the housing deterioration in urban centers it is not helping the major 
urban center of the United States. If it is of no help to the largest city in 


the country, then some review of the technique to achieve our goals is required. 


I would like to deal specifically with sections 101 and 402 
of the proposed bill. We are very much in favor of the rent subsidy scheme 
of Section 101 with certain modifications because it will provide for the free 
movement of families. 

Under the present sharply defined public housing and middle- 
income programs family groups are easily broken up by income levels and size 
of family. A man earning $7,000 a year with one child is middle-income but 
with three or four children he can only afford public housing. Same job, same 
backround but one is a middle-income family and the other is a low-income fam- 
ily. A subsidy program can reduce and eliminate such a distinction. The ques- 
tion of whether middle and low income families will live together really may 
be a problem of abstractions. In New York City the family which is in need is 
the one that requires three or four bedrooms. In the city's middle-income pro- 
grams the apartment rentals Sit these are so high that they exclude nearly all 
of those families earning less than $10,000 a year or 80% of all New York city 
families. If these families can't get into middle-income housing where are 
they to go? 

As we see it one possible answer is the 221(d)(3) below mar- 
ket interest rate program which would finance housing for those families who 
need two and three bedroom apartments but are not provided for by public hous- 
ing. Our office is working on a non-profit 221(d)(3) development in an urban 
renewal area in New York City and we hope to bring in the rentals at $147 for 
a three bedroom apartment and $125 for two bedroom apartments. These rentals 
will be below the current rentals for new middle-income housing in New York 
City, hence it will provide the lowest rents of the non-public housing devel- 
opments in planning in New York City. When we applied the proposed section 
101 to our development the following happened: The debt service rate went up 
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and taxes which had been frozen at about 20% of the assessed valuation of the 


completed project went up to 50% of the value of the completed project. This 
brought the tax exemption into line with the City's middle-income program. Rent 
for a three bedroom apartment went from $147 to $235 per month and from $125 to 
$194 for a two bedroom apartment. There is a demand in New York City for hous- 
ing at the rents we project. I think we could say that the entire project would 
be subsidized down to these above mentioned rentals. Hence all that we have ac- 
complished by shifting from below-market to conventional financing is to raise 
debt service and the rent thereby necessiating a subsidy from the federal govern- 
ment. Since the subsidy is limited to people displaced by urban renewal, elderly 
and those living in substandard housing, we will have eliminated housing for all 
those between public housing and market rents who need larger apartments but can't 
qualify under one of these three specific classes. If we are seeking to create 
apartments at rentals of $125 and $147 couldn't we accomplish our goal more 
cheaply by subsidizing below-market interest rate loans? I realize the interest 
rate on 221(d)(3) has risen from 3 1/8% to 3 7/8%. Why not subsidize it down to 
3 1/8%? It will cost the government less in subsidy. The building industry will 
build no matter who holds the mortgage. The mortgage lender has increased his 
portfolio in these past three years by 34 billion dollars on multifam: y and com- 
mercial properties. How much has been spent by the Special Assistance Fund for 
221(d)(3) housing? A very small amount when compared to 34billion. I would cer- 
tainly keep the subsidy but apply it to the below market interest rate loan and 
make it available to all those who need housing at these rents. 

As for those who earn less than the maximum for admission to 
public housing, I think the subsidy program for these people should be greatly 


expanded (Section 402). The subsidy provides a flexible approach that doesn't 


penalize families whose incomes rise. Today a tenant with incentive to raise 
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his income must move from his apartment if he lives in public housing, whereas 
a subsidy could be reduced as a tenant's ingle increases. The need for hous- 
ing these people is even greater than those who have higher incomes. These 
people represent the overwhelming majority of those who live in substandard 
housing, of the elderly and of those displaced by the urban renewal and the 
Arterial Highway Program. 

It is hard to accept the fact that less money for low rent 
housing is requested over the next four years than money for apartments for 
those whose earnings are above public housing admission limits. If the need 
in a city like New York is four times as grea. for low rent apartments as op- 
posed to moderate rent apartments, should we not allocate our resources accord- 
ingly? 

In conclusion I would like to recommend the following for 
your consideration. New York City needs about 25,000 units of low rent housing 
annually to provide housing for those presently living’ in substandard accomoda- 
tions. This should be made available in the form of low rent subsidies and 
public housing. The proposed section 101 subsidy to 221 housing should apply 
to mortgages purchased under the Special Assistance Fund to bring i die to 
3 1/8% interest. The subsidy should be made available to all those families 
whose incomes make them eligible. Unless we are willing to work at this in- 
creased rate the city will fall further and further behi:rd. Instead of becom- 
ing "a community for the enrichment of the life of man" it will sink further 


and further into decay. 
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NEWS RELEASE 


FOR RELEASE __ : 
MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1965 


Rehabilitation of three old, but structurally sound, buildings 


in Brooklyn, part of a pilot program to provide large apartments 


for low-income families, will start on Monday morning, April 12, 
Chairman William Reid of the New York City Housing Authority 


announced today. 
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Renovation of the three-story buildings located at 965 Rogers 
Avenue, 1078 Rogers Avenue and 1634 Nostrand Avenue is being financed 
under a pioneer federally-aided Low-Income Housing Demonstration 
Grant. The pilot program will involve 15 buildings throughout the 
city. The "kickoff" took place on February 1 on three similar 
buildings and three other buildings are scheduled to be rehabili- 
tated in the near future, for a total of nine structures in the 
Flatbush section. 

"Last year, the federal government allocated the sum of 
$764,351 to the Housing Authority for the purpose of converting 
three-story buildings into two apartments to provide apartments for 
large families," Mr. Reid explained. 

"These buildings previously consisted of two apartments and a 


store on the ground floor. They will be converted into two apart- 


‘ments, one with eight rooms, including six bedrooms and two complete 


bathrooms for families of 11 persons or more, and the other 

apartment with four rooms, of which two will be bedrooms. The four- 
room apartment will occupy the ground floor while second and third 
floors will be combined to form the eight-room duplex," Mr. Reid 
said. By rehabilitating these buildings, the Housing Authority hopes 


to reduce costs by at least 35 per cent. 


- more - 


"Tf this experiment proves successful," Mr, Reid said, 
"additional buildings of a similar type will be purchased and 
rehabilitated." 

The program will continue for a period of 18 months and its” 
results will then be evaluated by a team from New York University. 

Each year, the Housing Authority receives approximately 800 
applications from large familiss seeking apartments with five or six 
bedrooms. However, the Authority connot afford the cost of con- 
structing these large units in its regular developments since the 
cost would be in excess of the $20,000 limitation per unit that the 
Authority is allowed to spend under federal and state regulations. 

The Authority initiated theprogram at 657 Rogers Avenue, 1131 
Rogers Avenue and 1313 Nostrand Avenue two months ago. Three more 
buildings, at 202, 204, and 206 Rogers Avenue, are scheduled for 
rehabilitation under the same program in the near future. It is 
estimated that the work in each building will take approximately 
five months, 

The nine buildings are similar in size and layout. They are 
attached on both sides, and have back yards which will be used 
by the tenants for recreational purposes. 

A feature of the duplex apartments will be the size of the bed- 
rooms, ranging from 58 square feet to 276 square feet. Other 
features include new kitchen appliances, new bathroom fixtures, 
additional closet space and dining areas. 

Each apartment will have its own private entrance with another 
entrance into the yard area. 

The architects are Wechsler and Schimenti and the general 


contractor is Le Grand Construction Corp. 
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RESPALDADORES 
(Lista parcial) 


RICHARD S. ALDRICH, 
Councilman-at-Large, Manhattan 
GENEVA ANDREW, Bronx CORE 
FRANK BARAFF, Chairman, 
Fort Washington Reform Club 
HORTENSE BEVERIDGE, 
Brooklyn A.S.N.L.H. 

SARA BLACK BURN 

ALBERT H. BLUMENTHAL, 
State Assemblyman 

THELMA BURDICK, Chairman, 
Cooper Sq. Community Comm. 
N. EC RR 


West Side Tenants Consumers 
MARGARET L. COX, Co-leader, 
Fort Washington Reform Club 
JAMES FARMER, Chairman, 
National CORE 

JAMES GAHAGAN, Co-chairman, 
Artists Tenants 

RAYMOND GUENTER, 

3rd A.D. Democratic Club 
HERBERT GUILLERMO, 

Ch. Tenant Welfare Comm. PSCC 
JOHN D. HADDEN, 
Morningsiders United 

DR. OLIVER M. R. HARPER, 
Unity Democratic Club 

CALVIN HICKS, 

Independent Action Comm. 
BERTINA HUNTER, 

Greenwich Village—Chelsea NAACP 
MOLLIE ILSON, 

Federation Jewish Womens Clubs 
HUGO T. JACKSON, 

Tenants Consumers Org. 
AUGUSTA KARLSON, Chairman, 
Yorkville Save-Our-Homes Comm. 
ASCHER KATZ 

American Jewish Congress 
RABBI EDWARD E. KLEIN, 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
Prof. Bl an o9 ee LYND, 
N.O.W. New Haven 

EUGENIO MATTA, Chairman, 
Neighbors in Action 

MAE MILLER, Tompkins 
Tenants Association 

WILLIAM PITMAN, Chairman, 
West Side United Action Council 
RICHARD REISS, 

Crown Heights Comm. Renewal 
RUTH RICHARDS, 

Co-Ch. Artists Tenants Assoc. 
CHARLES RODRIGUEZ, 

Pres, Independent Civic Org. 
RAMON RODRIGUEZ, 

Puerto Rican Org. Brownsville 
BLANCHE SANCHEZ, 
Eastchester Tenants League 
PEPE SANCHEZ, 

Puerto Rican Progressive Youth 
DANIEL H. SCHWARTZ, 

Assoc. of Bronx Community Orgs. 
MURRAY SOLLENDER, 

Brighton Beach YM-YWHA 
WILLIAM STANLEY, 

Uptown Tenants Council! 
LLOYD A. THOMAS, 

M.D. F.A.A.P. Pediatrician 
GERMAINE WASSERMAN, 

Joint Board, Fur, Leather Workers 
STANLEY B. WINTERS, 

Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council 
MICHAEL WOLLIN, Brooklyn 
JANE WOOD, Chairman, 
Chelsea Save-Our-Homes Comm. 
MILTON YALE, Columbia 
University School of Social Work 
ANNA ZUCKERMAN _— 
Democratic Party Srd A 


Afiliaciones unicamente 
para identificacion 


DEMOSTRACION ce 


EMANCIPACION de 


INQUILINOS 


Sdbado 2p.m. ABRIL 24 


CITY HALL (Alcaldia) 


Para exigirle al Alcalde Wagner: 


e 200.000 apartamientos dentro del programa de viviendas publicas en 
Nueva York antes de 1970. Caserios para familias de ingresos bajos y 
medianos, mixtos, cosa de lograr integracion total. 


e Una ley fuerte para las huelgas de renta: “Si no dan servicio — no se 


paga la renta”’! 


e Reparaciones de emergencia y “receivership” por la ciudad de inme- 
diato. La ciudad debe mantener y poseer aquellos edificios de que 


se apodera. 


e Control de Rentas mas fuerte. 


e Rehabilitacién sin aumentos de rentas. 


e Proteccién para los inquilinos: puertas cerradas, equipo de comunica- 
cién (inter-coms) y un portero en las casas con elevadores automaticos. 


e Servicio de Alquiler Justo — para romper la segregacion poniendo en 
lista todas las vacancias a base de ninguna discriminacion, y a base 
de arrendar al primero que Ilegue, el primero que se atiende. 
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Guaguas y Carros privados parten de: 


MANHATTAN: 
170 RIVINGTON ST....... 1:15 PM 
69 SECOND AVE....00000. 1:15 PM 
BTH AVE. & 21 ST.eseeeee 1:00 PM 
351 EAST 74 SToeseoceeees 1:00 PM 
105 WEST 110 ST....ceee 12:30 PM 


550 WEST 155 ST...++-.. 12:30 PM 


BROOKLYN: 
NOSTRAND & LEXINGTON AVES---1:00 PM 
ST. MARKS & NEW YORK AVES..... 1:00 PM 
ROCKAWAY & DUMONT AVES....... 1:00 PM 
BRONX: 
910 SOU THERN BL VD........cccccccces 1:00 PM 


SPONSORS 
(Partial List) 


MELVILLE E. ABRAMS, 
State Assembly, Bronx 
SAM BASS, Co-Chairman, 
Brownsville Fgh were Group 
JANE BENEDICT, Chairman, 
Metropolitan Council on Housing 
DR. MARVIN BELSKY, 
West Side Comm. for Civil Rights 
HOWARD BOX, 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society 
WARREN J. BUNN, 
President Brooklyn NAACP 
C. HOWARD BURNEY, 
Co-Chairman, RENA 
REV. EUGENE S. CALLENDER, 
Church of The Master 
SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, 
State Assembly, Brooklyn 
DR. LEONARD COVELLO, 


Educational Consultant 
JAMES FARMER 
Chairman CORE 


EDMUND C. FARRELL, City Council 
DR. HERBERT J, GANS, Sociologist 
REV. DAVID A. GILES, 
eee Methodist Church 
SOL GORELICK, 
President, Local 371 AFSCME 
RUTH G. GORING, Assistant to 
Borough President Abe Stark 
REV. DONALD S. HARRINGTON, 
Community Church of New York 
DR. HELEN HARRIS, Chairman, 
Bronx Council on Rents & Housing 
RICHARD HATCH, Chairman, A.R.C.H. 
NAT HENTOFF, Columnist, 
**Village Voice’’ 
FELICIA IZQUIERDO, P.R.O.B.E. 
REV. FORREST JOHNSON, 
United Church of Christ 
JANE JACOBS, author ‘‘Death & 
Life of Great American Cities’’ 
HARRY KRAF, State Senate, Bronx 
JEROME KRETCHMER, 
State Assembly, Manhattan 
RABBI ROBERT L. LEHMAN, 
Hebrew Tabernacle 
BERNARD H. MANHEIMER, 
City Council, Bronx 
~ OREST V. MARESCA, 
State Assembly, Manhattan 
JEROME W. MARKS, 
State Assembly, Manhattan 
ALBERT MAYER, Architect 
REV. HOWARD MOODY, 
Judson Memorial Church 
REV. ROBERT NICHOL, 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 
REV. DANIEL NICKERSON, 
Tried Stone Baptist Church 
MANFRED OHRENSTEIN, 
State Senator, Manhattan 
PAUL O’DWYER, 
City Council, Manhattan 
MAJOR .R. OWENS, 
Chairman, Brooklyn CORE 
SEYMOUR POSNER, 
State Assembly, Bronx 
JOSE RAMOS LOPEZ, 
State Assembly, Bronx 
REV. DOUGLAS REID, Trinity Parish 
JOHN REY, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Local 89, Chefs, Cooks Union 


WILLIAM F. RYAN 
U. S. Congressman 


CARLOS M. RIOS, 

State Assembly, Manhattan 
FRANK G. ROSSETTI 

State Assembly, Manhatten 
REV. MELVIN SCHOONOVER 

Chambers Memorial Baptist Church 
REV. JOSEPH SEFL, 

Jan Hus Presbyterian Church 
REV. ANTHONY SHIPLEY, 

Metropolitan-Duane Methodist Church 
REV. ARTHUR SIMON, 

Trinity Lutheran Church 
MARK +. SOUTHALL, 

State merce Manhattan 
PERCY E. SUTTON, 

State Assembly, Manhattan 
GILBERTO GERENA VALENTIN 

Chairman National Association for 
- Puerto Rican Civil Rights 
TED VELEZ, 

Choirman East Harlem Tenants Council 
THEODORE S. WEISS, 

City Council, Manhattan 
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TENANTS 


EMANCIPATION 


Saturday 


City Hall 2pm 


To demand of Mayor Wagner: 


RALLY 


April 24 


@ 200,000 new public housing apartments in New York in the next 5 
years. Small projects on vacant land. Mixed low-income and middle-income 


housing for built-in total integration. 


e A strong rent-strike law: ‘No service — no rent’. 


e A stop to the tearing down of habitable houses. 


e Emergency repairs and rapid receivership by the city. City should keep 


and maintain received property. 


e Stronger rent controls. 


@ Rehabilitation without rent increases. 


@ Tenant protection: locked front doors, intercoms and guards in self-service 


elevator houses. 


e A Fair Rental Housing Service to break the back of segregation. List all 
rental vacancies on a non-discriminating first come, first served basis. 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIE, ON HOUSING 215 West 23rd Street, NYC 10011 


Dear Friend, 


We have marched on Washington for Freedom, 
We have m2rched on ag oye | for voting rights. 
Now we must march on City Hall and demand that 


L Mayor Wagner co everything in his power to ensure 
decent, interzrated housing for all of us at rents 
| we can 2fford, 


We must sheke City H21l out of its lethargy. We mst - 
meke City officicis rerlize the extent of tenants’ dis- 
content, 


We must make our “Lected representatives understand 

thet we will ro iorger tolerate the miserable slum 

dwellings, uxshe> .:c:.2wa)l. which removes togaics rather than 
roves hom:iy oralditfions for various reichborhoodg, and 

a City aduinistration s:mpathetic to slumicrds, 


. We urge you to join with tenent groups, Labor unions and 
civil rights organiz-clons in the TENANT EM’ NCIPATION RALLY 
at City H-11 on Saturday, April 24th at 2:00 P, M, 


Read the enclosed leaflet, Organize 4 . Lf you want 
help with transportation, call SP. SP-7°8900. 


Sincerely, 


lal f we” d-ft_ Ae oh. 


Hy Bershad 
Rally Chairmen 


HERBERT B. EVANS 


WALTER S. FRIED 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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2 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK. N.Y. * 10007 °* TELEPHONE: 


Chai 
airman May 3rd, 1965 


Vice-Chairman 
% MAY 4 1965 


Dear Friend: 


The final plan for the Seward Park Extension Urban Renewal Area has been 
transmitted to the City Planning Commission, which has set Wednesday, May i2, 
1965 as the date for a public hearing on this matter. The hearing will be in 
the Board of Estimate Chamber, City Hall. The Commission's meeting begins at 
10 AM, and the hearing itself will be some time thereafter, depending on the 
other items making up the calendar for the day. However, it is advisable for 
those who wish to speak to be present at the start of the meeting in order to 
assure themselves of places in the chamber and to signify their desire to 


appear on the item. 


_ It is vitally important for all who have an interest in this proposa. to 
appear at the hearing and present their views to the Commission, so that it 
may have as complete a picture as possible of community sentiment on the 


matter. 


I hope that you or a representative of your organization will make plans 
to appear, and that you wiil encourage others to do the same. 


Sincerely, 


Housing and Redevelopment Board oo 


Warr 12 Co 


Chairman 


PUBLIC HEARING 


Seward Park Extension Urban Renewal Area, Final Plan 
Date: Wednesday, May 12, 1965 
Place: Board of Estimate Chambers, City Hali 
Time: 10:00 AM 
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Save the afternoon of Sunday, May 16 for 
D-Day. The "D" stands for DO SOMETHING! 
On that afternoon, tenants will DO SOME- 
THING -- picket the Democratic legis- 
lative leaders, Zaretzki and Travia -- 
and demand that they stop stalling and 


| 
Sen. Zaretzki will be picketed at his 
home, 100 Cabrini Blvd., in Wash. Hts., 
1:30-2:30 p.m.; Assemb. Travia at his 
home, 38 Jerome St., Bklyn., 4-5 p.m. 


Join one or both picketlines -- and join 
the motorcade which will travel between 
them! Call SP. 7-8900 for more details. 


DO SOMETHING to pass housing legislatim, 


There have been many excellent bills in- 
troduced in the State Legislature this 
year, at the urging of MCH and its affi- 
liates. If passed, these laws would im- 
mediately improve the housing situation. 
They would provide many new low rent a- 
partments, break down discrimination in 
housing,make rent strikes more effective 
etc. BUT NONE OF THESE MEASURES WILL BE 
PASSED, if we do not demand that the Le- 
gislature respond to tenants! needs. The 
Legislature should take orders from the 
voters -- not from political bosses. 


Write to chairmen and others 

The bills are bottled up in committees. 
They will only be blasted out if enough 
letters are received by committee chair- 
men, demanding that they be reported out 
favorably. Until they are reported out, 
they cannot be voted upon. The leader of 
the Senate, Joseph Zaretzki (State Sen- 
ate,State Capitol, Albany, N.Y.) and the 
Speaker of the Assembly, Anthony Travia, 
(State Assembly, State Capitol, Albany, 
N.Y.) can also:see to it that the bills 
get out of committee. Write to them and 

(turn to page 3) 
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Low-rent housing -- that's what the ten- 
ants of Cooper Sq. demanded last Christ- 
mas. The Board of Estimate turned down 
plans to build low-rent housing on a vae 
ant site last Nov. and middle-income 
housing was. substituted. The Cooper Sa. 
Comm, picketed, held an all-night vigil 
at the Mayor's home and charged a "deal" 
between Assemb. DeSalvio and Triboro Au- 
thority and City officials. (See TENANT 
NEWS, Dec., 1964 and Jan., 1965.) 


The low-rent housing is vital to the 
Cooper Sq. Alternate Plan for renewal 
of the area. because it would provide 
relocation housing for the first fami- 
lies which must be moved. The plan also 
includes middle-income housing in other 
parts of the area later. 


On April 20 the Mayor announced a switch 
back to low-rent housing and the Bd. of 
Estimate is expected to approve it on 
May 20. So it proves that you can win! 


TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY, City Hall, 
(story on page 2) -- (Photo, Lucy Flato) 


* 
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"We'll remember in November..," sang the 


Tenant Troubadours. And "we'll remember 
in November..," echoed the sign-carrying 
tenants in Murray Street on Apr. 24. Af- 
ter a thousand-strong picketline that 
completely circled City Hall Park, the 
Tenant Emancipation Rally had adjourned 


to nearby Murray Street to listen to ter 


ant leaders and to vow a continuing 
fight for better housing. 


City Hall ringed by paraders 

Babies and oldsters -- a fast-stepping 
marching band and drum majorettes from 
the Boys Club of Bedford Stuyvesant -- 
and one thousand angry tenants carried 
Signs demanding that the Mayor take in- 
mediate action toward..more public hous- 
ing....rent strike laws....emergency re- 
pairs and rapid receivership. Motorcades 
of cars and charter buseS converged on 
City Hall Park from the Bronx, Washing- 
ton Hts., Harlem, Yorkville and Chelsea 
and from Brooklyn. Lower East Side ten- 
- ants paraded downtown to City Hall. 


The vibrant spirit of the picketline was 
somewhat dampened as the Rally had to 
move into dark, chilly Murray Street to 
hear the speakers who included some of 
the sponsors and Leon Davis, president 
of Local 1199. The speakers were "warm" 
but the day was cold. Those who stayed 
throughout were rewarded for their cold 
feet and hands by the quick beats of the 
Hi-Liters Steel Band at the end. 


If you were wondering why we had to leave 
the bright sunshine of CityHall Park for 
the chill of Murray Street -- it was an 
arbitrary ruling by the Police Dept. 
which obstinately refused permission for 
the speaking part of theRally to be held 
anywhere around City Hall Park -- which 
is almost abandoned on a Saturday. Why? 


The Rally was organized by MCH and was 
sponsored by an impressive list 
munity leaders which included many legis 
lators; James Farmer, chairman of CORE; 
Sol Gorelick,president,Local 371, AFSCME; 
Richard Hatch, ch. of ARCH; Nat Hentoff, 
Village Voice columnist; Jane Jacobs, 
author; Rev.Douglas Reid of Trinity Par- 
ish; Ted Velez, ch. East Harlem Tenants 


Council; Mollie Ilson, Federation Jewish 
Womens Clubs; Daniel H. Schwartz, Assoc. 
of Bronx Community Orgs.; 


and Germaine 


men -- Major R. Owens -- 


Stuy.). 


of com- — 


Housing 


Wasserman, Fur and Leather Workers Union. 


A more complete list is on the Rally 
leaflet which was distributed all over 
the city. 
MCH on TV 


In addition to some press coverage, the 
Rally received attention from radio and 
TV. WNBC-TV televised interviews with 
Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, and Major 
Owens, MCH vice ch. and ch. of Brooklyn 
CORE, on its late newscast. 


a tenant leader in the City 
This could be a reality next 


At last -- 
Council! 

year if the newly-born Brooklyn Freedom 
Democratic Movement elects its first can 


He is one of MCH's vice-chair- 
who is running 
for councilman in the 1lth Dist.(Bedford 
Owens is seeking to defeat the 
incumbent councilman,who has been label- 
led "Do-nothing" Diggs, in the Sept. 14 
Democratic primary. 


didate. 


Owens is chairman of Brooklyn CORE, was 
chairman of the CORE Rent Strike Comm. 
last year and helped found the Community 
Tenants Union which resulted. He is co- 
author of MCH's Organizing Handbook.Born 
in rural Tennessee, he graduated from 
Morehouse College and Atlanta Univ. and 
is now employed as a community coordina- 
tor by the Bklyn. Public Library. He and 
his wife, Ethel, have three small sons. 


The BFDM, in its preamble, calls fora 
"movement whose leadership sprouts from 
the roots of the ghetto..a militant lead 
ership guided and pushed by a mobilized 
people behind it...We are a logical ex- 
tension of the Downstate Med.Cent. fight 
for jobs, the Brooklyn-based school pro- 
test movement, and the Brooklyn rent 
strike movement..." Volunteers to work 
in the campaign and donations of money 


are vital. Headquarters are at 1088 Ful- 
ton St., Bklyn. 11216, phone 622-9141 


WO\TTOA TAT 
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Statistics Handbook, Oct., 1964. 
Issued by the Mayor's Housing Executive 
Committee, 2 Lafayette St., Room 1405. 
NY 10007. No charge. 46 pages of facts 
and figures about housing in New York 
City -- average rents, how many apart- 
ments in the city, number of rooms, etc. 


LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 
(continued from page 1) 


of the letters which you 
send to committee chairmen. Also send a 
copy to the bill's sponsor. so he knows 
you are fighting for passage of his bill 


send copies 


A list of the key committees and their 
members is available upon request. Also 
available from MCH is a Legislative Memo 
listing 18 vital bills, their Intro and 
Print numbers,the sponsoring legislator, 
and the committee which has it, and its 
chairman, Among the bills listed are: 


* Wilson-Baker (S Pr 2444, A Pr 3140) & 
Warner-Baker (S Pr 1963, A Pr 3139) 
bills to revive the State public hous 
ing program which is dying for lack 
of new funds. 


* Kretchmer bill (A Pr 5842) to make 
receivership work faster and better. 


* Blumenthal bill (A Pr 5638) for lceck- 
ed front doors and intercoms in all 
apartment houses. 


MCH is sending a follow-up delegation of 
tenants to Albany on May 5. They will 


see legislators to get housing bills out 
of committee and will observe the debate 
on some bills already reported out. 


A new 30-member executive board was e- 
lected at MCHs last quarterly meeting on 
April 19. In addition to many old mem- 
bers who were re-elected,new members in- 
cluded: Harold Duval (Yorkville SOHC), 
Robena Elam (Uptown Ten. Counc.), Gary 
Farsakian (West Side Action Comm.), John 
Hadden (Morningsiders United), Eleanor 
Jackson (Bklyn. CORE), Leo Lillard (Ind. 
Action Comm.), Maria Piedra (United Stu- 
dents of Amer.), and Pepe Sanchez( Puerto 
Rican Progressive Youth). 


Newly-elected officers are: Chairman, 
Jane Benedict (Yorkville Save Our Homes 
Comm.); vice-chairmen, Stanley Aronowitz 
eee member), Richard Levenson 
Neighbors in Action), Major Owens(Brook 
lyn CORE), Petra Rosa (ind. memb.), Wil- 
bert Tatum(Cooper Sq.); recording secy., 
Barbara Fisher (Artist-Tenants Assn.); 
corresponding secy., Virginia Rosen(ind. 
memb.); treas.,Caroline Roest(ind.memb.). 


-- remember that ad- 
dress. It's MCH's new home as of May 1! 
The new office is just south of 23rd St. 
and will aid in centralizing our activi- 
ties. A committee has been set up to 
scout around for donations of office 
equipment. If you can donate anything 
--shelves, desks, filing cabinets, type- 
writers or other office machines -- é¢all 
MCH at SP. 7-8900. Volunteers are also 
needed for cleanup and painting chores. 
One more thing MCH will also need 
more money than ever -- to continue all 


219 Seventh Avenue 


its actions and pay the rent. Pledge a 
monthly contribution. When? NOW! 


I pledge $ per month to pay the, 
rent at 219 Seventh Avenue: | 
Name 

Address ay 

Phone ee ie 


i en ee ee ee 


Fill this in and send today to MCH. 


our newest affiliates. 
secretary of the last group 


* Independent Action Committee 


* Marble Hill Tenants Association 
(public housing project) 


* Puerto Rican Progressive Youth 
(Brooklyn) 


The chairman and 
celebrated 


their affiliation to MCH by getting af- 


filiated themselves. 


Our best wishes to 


Pepe Sanchez and Flora Santiago who were 


married last month. 


United we stand! 


Teamwork gets things done. 


each month is a dedicated one 
Congdon, 
sephson, 
like the 
or even 


And the team 
which gets TENANT NEWS to the postoffice 


Jean 
Elizabeth, Clara and Mary Jo- 
Bill Tatum and Ed Smith. Just 
U.S. mail-- neither snow, sleet 
the Josephson sisters getting 


re-settled in a new apartment keeps them 


from their duties. 


Our thanks to all. 


Jane Benedict tes- 
tified for MCH and for the YorkvilleSave 
Our Homes Comm. at a hearing before the 


Armory use, Mar. 15: 


City's Site Selection Committee oon use 
of the armory site at Madison Ave.& 94th 
St. <A combination of housing and school 
Space was urged by Miss Benedict, with a 
mixture of middle-income and low-income 

apts. At least 20% should be low-income. 


Greenwich Village-Chelsea NAACP,Mar. 28: 
A KickoffForum to launch the new housing 
clinic of thisNAACP branch was held with 
Jane Wood, MCH bd. member and ch. of the 
Chelsea Save Our Homes Comm. as the main 
Speaker. The branch is a MCH affiliate 
and several MCH bd. members, among them 
Major Owens, Esther Rand and Bill Tatun, 
helped its housing committee, headed by 
Bertina Hunter, set up the clinic. 


Public housing on Lower East Side, Mar. 31: 
A proposal to replace 287 low-rent apart 
ments with a smaller public housing pro- 
ject was attacked in a public hearing by 
Frances Goldin,representing MCH, and Es- 
ther Rand for the East Side Tenant Coun. 
The project,between lst and 2nd Sts. and 
Ave. A and 1st Ave.,would replace integ- 
rated housing which is rundown but basic 
ally sound, when at least 2 vacant sites 
are available nearby.The tenant speakers 
urged that the Housing Authority use the 
vacant sites instead so that’ the total 


supply of housing could be increased. 


1 per year for 10 issues; free 
to members; bulk order, $2 per 100. 

Ruth 
Maria 
Meryl 


Editor, 


Jane Benedict; 
Beinart; Staff, Frances Goldin, 
Harriton, Richard L. Levenson, 

Lewis; designed by Helen DeMott. 


Chairman, 


Riverside Democrats, Apr. 3: SRO's & 
what to do about them were the subject 
of a meeting which was addressed by Jane 
Benedict, MCH ch. You thought SRO meant 
"Standing room only?" Well, in housing 
circles,it means "“single-room occupancy" 
and refers to ex-apartment houses which 
have been rented out room by room. Miss 
Benedict recommended that the SRO's be 
made safe and sanitary and that help be 
given some of the occupants who have 
problems -- instead of just closing them 
up and sending the tenants, with their 
unsolved problems, elsewhere. | 


Yorkville Save Our Homes Comm., Apr. 5: 
City Counc. Robert Low and Ted Kupferman 
came to meet with their constituents at 
the YSOHC and to find out first-hand all 
about the loopholes in rent control. Re- 
sponding to the tenants! bitter complaints 
about perpetual increases for appliances 


and “improvements, "they promised to look 


into the problem. The Yorkville tenants, 
instead of going to their legislators, 
invite them to come to the committee's 
meetings and hear from the tenants. On 
Apr. 1,they met with a representative of 
State Sen. Berman. On May 6, Assemblyman 
Burns has promised to attend. 


Crown Heights Renewal Council, Apr. 14: 


Renewal problems were discussed by Major 
Owens, MCH vice-ch. and Bklyn CORE ch. 


Manhattanville Tenants Assn., Apr. 24: 


Jane Benedict spoke at the installation 
of new officers of this project group. 


Met. Council on igs 
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Dear Mr, Read, f 
Permiling @ eos: ete sridettgatdm of all sapeate of tho Cons 

: oplitan Comittee, as Northeast Fegiconal 
Arecter for CORE, am inetrueting you to take the following 
steps immediately, 


You are te comiuct mo Airther business -m the name of CORE 
whether used er in ecneert. You ere to take a1] aatters 


singly 
rete the finances of the organization, inclwiing al) 
» bankbooks, am bank statesente, and ismueifately turn t on 
over oar aa Geerge Sehiffer. 


You are te leave all other reeorcs intact and you are to seve 
rething «ut your pereo;al belongirgs froe the offiee. You 
te + rp the office and sail bex keys over to David Crittenden, 


Finaliy you are te iemeddately vacate the precises leaving a 
forwarding address and stand yourself read. to answer any and 


ali cwestions asked of »ou. 


Gonsider this action as a Sag eral OMfiee action. te aciviacd 
thet you have right ef appeal te the iegiconal Action Couneil. 


Youre for freaton, 


lewis G. Suith 
Northeast fegi nal Directer 


Chris Sprowal (Downtown Cons. 
Major Qvene (Br cklyr Goxs) 
?panees YPoater (7 Arte COE) 
Nareld Devidsen (from GOKE) 
toy Eemhie (Rew York Coxz) 
fidvard Breage (<ueens CORE) 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OF METROPOLITAN CIVIL-LIBERTIES DEFENSE COMMITTEE, INC. 
HELD AT THE TEMPORARY OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE, AT 

40 EAST, 49th STREET, ON FEBRUARY 18, 1965 at 9:00 PM 


The following members were present: 


Franklin Anderson, South Jamaica CORE 
Burrell Smith, 7-Arts CORE Chairman Benefit Committee 
Robert Harris - New York CORE Treasurer 


George Schiffer acted as Proxy for Jane Weal, Down- 
town CORE, Secretary. 


The meeting having been called to order, the minutes 
of the meeting of February 1l were approved. 


The Chairman then opened the floor to new business. 


Mr. Smith proposed for membership in the corporation 
and the Board of Directors Dorothy Lowery, representing Bronx 
CORE and Carl E. Hodges, representing Queens College CORE. Their 
nominations having been duly seconded, they were unanimously 
elected. 


The Secretary was directed to place in the minutes the 
addresses and telephone numbers of all the members of the 
committee [the list being found on the last page of these minutes]. 


The Secretary was directed to send copies of all 
minutes of meetings of the Board to the following : All chapter 
chairmen, all members of the committee, the Executive Committee 
Of each chapter,the Regional Office and George Schiffer. The 
purpose of widely distributing the minutes was to make sure that 
all chapters are informed regularly of the work of the committee. 


The Chairman stated that the minutes should also re- 
flect the unanimous invitation extended by the Board to all chap-_ 
ters to appoint representatives to the committee. These repre- 
sentatives and the participation of all chapters are considered 
necessary for:the success of the committee in carrying out its 
function of providing a common defense fund. All chapters not 


already represented are particularly invited to appoint a 
representative to be elected to the Board at the next meeting, 


on March 4, 1965. 


Mr. Smith reported that he had had a conversation 
with the publicity manager of Sammy Davis, a Mr. Roe. Roe stated 
that Davis is definitely committed to doing a benefit for the 
committee. Davis is , however, thinking of a large complicated 
affair, which the committee thinks is beyond its capacity. As 
determined at the last meeting, the committee would like Mr. Davis 
to do a benefit on a Friday in May at the Appollo Theater. | 
Mr. smith and Mr. Schiffer are to have lunch with Mr. Roe during | 
the coming week to settle the matter. 7 

Mr. Schiffer reported that the accounts of the committee 
at present contains $51.02 according to the preliminary informa- 
tion furnished by the accountant, Leo Haas. A full written 
report is expected during the next week. 


Mr. Harris reported that he had been in touch with 
the Freedom National Bank to cancel any authorization which 
Billy Reed might have had to sign checks but that he had not 
yet received the new authorization forms. 

\ 

The committee then generally discussed fund raising. 
It was the sense of the meeting that one or two major benefits 
a year should be planned by the committee. The first of these 
should be the Sammy Davis benefit, if possible. The committee | 
will also approach various foundations and others able to make 
substantial contributions. SEDF is reported to be prepared to 
make a substantial contribution once the committee can show 
that it has the active support of the chapters. 


In the meantime, the committee has no funds available 
to it and understands that the chapters have no money for bail 
and other legal expenses. The view of the committee was that this 
Situation constitutes an emergency because arrests in connection 
with various activities must be anticipated at any time. For 
example, the committee felt that if Brooklyn COREmembers should 
be arrested in connection with the School Boycott, the other 
chapters in the New York area would want to help in the defense 
of these Brooklyn members (whether or not individual chapters 
themselves support the boycott). Further, there are small 
demonstrations and picket lines occurring which could result 
in arrest at any time. 


Since the committee is an emergency fund controlled 
by the chapters themselves, the committee thinks it most important 
that each chapter do what it can to make a contribution during 
the next two to three weeks. The committee thought that the 
exact method for raising such a contribution should be left to 
each chapter. Mr Hodges said that his chapter would approach 
faculty members md students at Queens College. 7-Arts will 
mail a special appeal to its membership. The other chapters 
present each indicated that they would take various steps to 
raise some money for the fund. It was particularly understood 
that there is no quota and no request for a particular sum from 
any chapter but that each chapter would contribute as much as 
it could. Similarly, it is understood that any money raised 
will be administered by the Board and spent only with the 
approval of the Board but without regard to the contribution 
any chapter makes. The committee hopes tha t the chapters will 
contiibute enough to provide bail for at least 25 people. This 
was considered a start. 


Mr. Smith was authorized to spend not more than $15.00 
in having a simple letterhead printed, using the temporary oat 
address of 40 East, 49th Street, and the telephone number PL2-8060. 
The committee does not think that it should maintain a separate | 
office at this time. The present office is available without 
charge. Later, arrangements can be made either in one of the 
chapter offices or in a separate office, but the committee does 
not wish to spend any money for overhead at this time. 


The Chairman undertook to approach the unions known 
to be friendly to CORE in the New York area for additional imme- 
diate contribution. 


The next meeting was then fixed for Thursday March 4, 
at 40 East, 49th St., on the 15th floor. The committee decided 
that drinks would be served from 8:00 to 8:30 and the meeting 
would commence at 8:30 sharp. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned 
at: 10:00 2. 


George Schiffer-Acting Scy. 


Franklin Anderson 
South Jamaica CORE, 
401 Barnbridge St., 
Brookiyn 33, N.Y. 
GL 3-0441 


Robert Harris 

1851, 7th Avenue, Apt. 
New York 26, N.Y. 

MO 6-8809 


Dorothy Lowery 

1506 Crotona Park East, 
Bronx 60, 

KI 2-7328 


Burrell Smith 
7-Arts CORE 

146 East, 49th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

HA 1-5366 


Carl E. Hodges, 
107-48 139 Street, 
Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
AX 1-5058 


Jane Weal 
Downtonn CORE 


New York, N.Y. 


Max Le Joe 

Staten Island CORE 
235 Westwood Ave., 
Staten Island 

GI 8-0160 
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TO; George Wiley 
FROM: Marvin Rich 
March 3, 1965 


Legaf 
RE: Metropolitan RO gS Fund Raising 


I had a long talk with Franklin Anderson yesterday, 

March 2nd. I suggested to him that CORE SEDF would make 
an allocation to the Metropé@litan Legal Defense Council of 
$1000 immediately and that they would match locally-raised 
funds up to a total on their part of $2500. 


I also suggested that, and he accepted the idea, if we do 

the Sammy Davis, Jr. benefit at the Paramount on April 15, we 
return to the chapters 50% of the ticket pricé on all tickets 
they sell. This would mean that we would give them 50% of the 
gross and absorb all expenses ourselves. 


\ CORE 


38 Park Row 
f\A New York, NY 


eon eo Rk AU UUM 


March 31, 1965 
TO: Dr. George Wylie 
FROM: Mrs. Newman Levy 


SUBJECT: Sammy Davis Benefit Financial Arrangements with the CORE 
| Chapters and the Metropolitan Civil Liberties Committee 


Frank Anderson, the chairman of the latter group came in this 


afternoon. 


He tells me the following was suggested by the group 


which discussed this. 


1. All money from tickets sold by chapters will be sent to 
National CORE. 


ee AL 


B. 


is 


4 of the total amount will be retained by National CORE. 


The other half of the money will be sent to the chapters. 
They will retain 4% and give Metropolitan Civil Liberties 
Committee the other half. | 


CORE SEDF will match the money that the chapters give to 
the Metropolitan Civil Liberties Committee. 


Further confirmation from the Board of Directors of Metropolitan 
Civil Liberties Committee and from National CORE is*needed. 


NOTE: National CORE will pay expenses and assume the responsibility 
for the show. | 
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OSOCTHEEHOR YOO FOS OOOCOOE 150 Nassau St., Rm. 1312 
TYNE New York 38, N.Y. 


April 1, 1965 


MG Francln A ndéevseon 
Peis tomers 


an Civil Liberties Defense Committee 
SB mans Beth Banoet 
New York, New yn 
Dear Franklin: 


Thie letter is being sent to you te clarify wy 
intentions as to the relationshi peg: Aig between CORE Lenatenchio, 
Education and Defense Pund and tan Civil 
Liberties Defense Committee. At the > hae meet of the 
err le MI, crore Eom present and ore it 
was net possible to get formal ratification of these 
proposals. It is my intention, however, to bring this 
pefere the Board at the next meeting. 


CONE SEDO will meke a t of $1000 ($500 already 


given to the Civil Liberties Defense pee oy 
will be considered a pen hw of the initial Bd cc 
litan Civil Liberties Defense 


contributions made to the Civil nabertion 
attee other sources up to a total of an 
SEDF will de the CLDC with 


at least $100¢ and a maximum of $ this year. 
CORE SEDF would not allocate in any way the 


money 
ded. a wanes eee however, an accounting of 
he monies and a certification that were spent + 


legal ineurred in the defense of civil rights and 
civil ii ies. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marvin Rich 
lu Exewutive Director 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


April 1, 1965 


TO: The Metropolitan Civil Liberties Defense Committee 
FROM: George Wiley, Associate National Director 
RE: Proposed Sammy Davis Benefit 


In conformity with the policy of the National Action Council, it would seem to be 
appropriate for the National Office to run the Sammy Davis Benefit, which was 
initially conceived as an MCLDC project. This would mean that basic responsibili- 
ties for the conduct of this benefit would fall to the National Office and would 


necessitate our bearing any finncial risks involved. 


In consideration of your prior equity in this benefit and in recognition of the 
legal defense needs of the metropolitan CORE chapters, we propose the following 
division of net receipts, after expenses: 


If the benefit nets less than$7,500 Netional would retain two-thirds and MCLDC wokhld 
receive onethird of the income. If the net income exceeds $7,500 MCLDC would re- 


ceive a flat $2,500. 


The responsibility for arrangements for the benefit would be under the general 
direction of Mrs. Newman Levy or staff members she may designate. In any event, a 
committee would be cnnstituted to make the detailed plans for the benefit. Mr. 
Burrell Smith would be invited to serve on that committee. : 


Should the metropolitan CORE chapters sell benefit ticketssin excess of $5,000, 
such excess would accrue to MCLDC. 


Please acknowledge whether or not these arrangements meet with your approval. 


eR DEAL 
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From CORE E, Legal Defense Committee (CMLDC) 
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The Committee was organized in June 1964 by representatives from 
Bronx, Brooklyn and New York CORE. The original intent was (Citywide) 
Jamaica, Downtown and Queens CORE, 

Purpose 1) To raise money for legal aid for CORE volunteers in the 
Metropolitan area, 2) To act as coordinator between clients and CORE 
attorneys, thus helping to expedite the necessary legal procedures, baiils 
and appeals, and attorneys' expenses, etc. 

Our team of lawyers has worked diligently for our chapters for a 
nufiber of years, without fee. Often they have had to provide funds out 
of their own pockets, which we deem an unnecessary imposition. 

The Committee is an independent, non-governmental, non-profit, non- 
political organization which works in accord with both the constitution 
and the rules of action of National CORE, and should have a principal — 
fund of its own, managed by its own board of directors and trustees, 

We speke to the lawyers about the committee, they thought it was a 
very good idea, because it would facilitate their jobs. It provides 
for better communication. At the present time, some lawyers are over- 
burdened while others are hardly used, We have a large list of lawyers 
(130-150), and a lot of legal facilities, i.e., memoranda, which could 
easily be made available to lawyers. This would make for good coordination 
and avoid unnecessary duplication, and would avoid fragmentation, The 
organizatiéns which are now functioning separately would function as one; 

Coordination between all the chapters is most important. There 
might be an attorney on the picket line or else someone having all the 
names and addresses of those persons participating in the demonstration. 

We will also handle police brutality cases, and refer persons making 
such charges to the appropriate attorneys. We will call the lawyers 
immediately. We will keep a record of cases, and follow them us to see 
what the results are. We will also get out a monthly report to the lawyers. 

The committee will be made up of representatives from the major permanent 
chapters. Small CORE chapters will also get legal defense, We will try 
to supply the lawyers with voluntary help. 

The courts have been giving punitive bails in civil rights cases, 

The attorneys have been trying to speak to the people who run the criminal 
courts, and convince them that there is no need to have any bails in civil 
rights cases. The Veera Foundation--presently doing research at New York 
University Law Schoole-is making individual case studies of persons arrested 
with regard to whether it is necessary to impose bail on them. Results have 
shown their decisions to be usually correet. We might have certain persons, 
at certain times, from the different CORE chapters,helping out in the office 
by performing specified tasks. 

Each chapter will have two representatives on the committee, At first 
we will meet monthly, and later on, semi-monthly. We will have a board of 
directors and a board of trustees, 

There is harmony in cooperation, 


Yours for freedom and brotherhood, 


. NEw ~orRkK/! 
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p THE COMMITTEE ON RACIAL EQUALITY, 239 WEST 125th STREET, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Julian “Cannonball” Adderly Will Maslow 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark Samvel R. Pierce, Jr. 
Leon J. Davis Rev. James H. Robinson 
Ossie Davis Ide Siff 

Ruby Dee Hilda Si 

Murray Kempton William J. vanden Heuvel 
Mildred Kiefer-Wurf Thomas G. Weaver 


NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK » MOnument 6-0400 
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TO: Orville H. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculturs 
Robert Kennedy, Attorney General 
Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor 


In Leflore, Bolivar, Sunflower, and Coahoma Countics, Mississivs. 
20,000 Negroes have been dropped from the Federal Commodities 1157. 
Many of these people have attempted to register to vote and because 
of this and other circumstances, they are being economically harrass*. 
Some have lost their jobs and other families have been thrown of: 
their farms, The cotton harvest, formerly the main source of incors, 
has been more than 68% automated, cutting the need for manpower, 

Other employment is impossible to find because of the lack of educs- 


tion if SKiiis. 


WE DEMAND: 


the immediate return of these 20,000 Negro people to the Federa! 
Commodities list of Leflore, Bolivar, Sunflower, Ccahoma Counties, - 


the prosecution by the Department of Justice of the state author- 
ities responsible for the persecution of those people endeevoring ft. 
take- their Constitutional rights by attempting to register to votc. 


the institution of Federal job retraining and Area Redevslopmo::t 
programs in order to create employment for people displaced by tr 
automation: of the farm industry. 


the assumption of the Federal Commodities distribution by the 
Department of Agriculture, 
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Send all petitions to: NiW YORK CORE - Committee of Racial Mquaii 
239 West 125th Street; New York 27, N. Y. : 
MO 6-01.00 
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Db THE COMMITTEE OW RACIAL EQUALITY 4 ay ~ YOLUME NUMBER 
439 WEST 125th STREET, N.Y.C.27 Y.-S 1763 ee 
‘Gaatrmant Gladys Harrington Mditors: Velma Hill, Doris Funye 
SEALT™ST NIGOTIATIONS FAIL ——— U. S. A. 
Sealtest,za company with sizable In Leflore County, Mississippi 
distribution of its products in the 22,000 Nesroes have becn refused 
Negro and Puerto Rican communiticss, YNlacement on the Ieveral Commodities 
has less than two percent of its list. The harvesting of the cotton 
employecs from these sroups, In crop, formerly the main source of 
August 1962 the Northern Student income, has been more than 68% auto- 
Movement's surveys indicated that mated, cutting the need for manpowcr, 
out of some fiftecn huncred employ- ALlthoush the machines have proved. . -- 
ees only thirtccn were Negro or to be less efficient than men, many 
Puerto .tican, of these people have attempted to ree 
= sister to vote and for this are Dee 
Recent N, Y. COis-surveys verified ings economically harrassed, Other 


the’ number of iiegro and Puerto Rican enployment is impossible to find be- 
workers emoloyed in Sealtest's labor cause of the lack of education in 
force, wnaichn includes plant workers, Skills, and county officials have 


truck drivers, office personnel and refused to expanc their welfare pro- 
maintenance workers, gram to include. tnese people, 
Nurins recent nesotiations betwecn Sunflower,County is one of several 
Sealtest and COR’, Sealtest refused in Mississippi where an active voter 
to commit themselves to the employ- resister campaizn has been going on, 
ment of a specific reasonable num- It is also the home of Parchman Pen- - 
ber of colored minority group wor- itentiary and the scence of the lyn- 
kes, The compliance with COW&# 's chins of igmmet Till. There, only 
demands would have resulted in a “is: rocently, and after pressure from 
substantial break throuch toward tne Nept,. of Agriculture, some of 
integration within the firm, the Nesro people who hac been remov- 
ed from the Feceral Commodities ees 
nuepresentatives from all the local Weps & ro-placody.«..but no 
CO 7 chapters then met and decided munity leaders’ not the peoblé who 
to tale action avcainst discrimina- had beoh.most attive rn-voter’regis- 
tion and tokenism in this New York tratione on, Same Te lost their jobs 
firm. The direct to be taken by and other families have been thrown : 
all the COR. groups in the :!, Y¥, off their Lore. TH ew/, Lu td. ue wohl 
arca will implement a boycott of 0D UMA Ts 
Sealtest Products, This will ince::3 AS @ rosult, N, Y¥. COR® has been 
lude leaflet distribution, picket quite active--satherins food and 
linscs, Site-ins, etc, beosinning on clotning to be sent to these Missi- 
Friday, January 11, 1963, SSippians, and Simultaneously cir- 
(sec calender) culating a petition ad ressedc to 
secrctary of ‘isriculture, Freeman, 
Atzorney General Kenney, and Sec- 
BSL if VALI 115 2CLALA retary of Labor -llard Wirtz. 
It seems that the officiels of Ate WE USMAIDs | 
lanta, Georgia have turned to :ast _ the immeciate placement of these 
Germany for new direction in their 22,000 tTerro pcople to the Federal 
determination to fisrht civil rights, Cormodities list of Leflore County. 
Like the Berlin model, a wall of 
stecl and wood has becn erected in the prosecution by the Department 
the center of Atlanta in order to of Justice of the state autnoritics 
prevent fre access, In tnis cas:, responsible for the persccution or 
the access the racists want to pre- those peovle endeavoring to take tneir 
vent is that of Nerroes who se k Constitutional rights by attempting 
homes from moving. By all means to resister to vote,in Mississippi. 
these people, (who comprise 33.9% 
of the population, but have only the institution of Federal job re- 
16% of the residential land) must trainins pne Arca zedevelopment pro- 
be stovpved in their efforts to find erams ia order to create employment 
new living quarters, ‘thus, wnen for pconple displaced by the autona« 


tion of the farm indcustrv,. 
(continued page 5) oe 
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OPEN FORUM 


A CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD FOR 
THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITY ? 


ASSET OR 


DISCUSSANTS 

THEODORE S. WEISS STANLEY J. REIBEN 
City Councilman, Originator Attorney for George Whittmore 
of Civilian Review Board 
JOYCE WARE NEWTON FELDMAN 
North-East Regional Chairman, Public Safety Committee, 
Office for CORE. City Club of New York 

Date: THURSDAY, March 25, 1965 Time: 8:30 p.m. 


Place: Macedonia Ame Church - Meeting Hall 
37-22 Union St. (surrounded by Municipal 
Parking Lot - plenty of Parking Space) 


Sponsored by: North Shore Democratic Association 
Reform Democratic Club of the 6th AD 
136-04 38th Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 11354 
For Information Call: IN 3-2853 


April 22, 1965 Meeting 


Speaker: Dr. Frederick McLaughlin, Public Education Assn. 


Topic: The New Board of Education 4-4-4 Plan 
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MAJORITY REPORT 


of a 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


TO STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF CREATING 
AN INDEPENDENT CIVILIAN COMPLAINT 
REVIEW BOARD 
TO INVESTIGATE, HEAR AND MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING ALLEGATIONS OF 
POLICE BRUTALITY— 

BILL NO. 498, INT. NO. 394, 1964 


of the 
CITY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
of the 


COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Councilmen Members of Special Subcommittee 


DOMINICK CORSO, Chairman 
SEYMOUR BOYERS 
LEONARD FASTENBERG 
THEODORE S&S. WEISS 
RICHARD S. ALDRICH 


Majority Report By 


DOMINICK CORSO, Chairman 
SEYMOUR BOYERS 
LEONARD FASTENBERG 


Abraham P. Chess 
Secretary to the 
Special Subcommittee May 18, 1965 
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To the Committee on City Affairs: 
I DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


As early as April 29, 1953 the New York Civil Liberties Union submitted recom- 
mendations to the New York City Police Department for investigation of complaints of 
civil rights violations. Its suggestions for change in the departmental process were 
preceded by some interesting reflections on the situation, as follows: 

_ ._ Recent reports alleging physical abuse of citizens and violation of their civil 
rights by members of the police force served to focus attention on the lack of 
machinery within the Police Department to deal promptly and effectively with these 
incidents. This deficiency also lends support to allegations that the Police Depart- 
ment fails to fulfil its responsibility to the public to protect it from such abuses. 

: Because of its interest in these matters, the New York Civil Liberties Union 
conducted a study to determine whether any procedures can be adopted by the Police 
Department to eliminate such occurences. 

’ In this study it was recognized that it is not enough for the Police Department 


to take prompt corrective measures in these cases, but that it is also important for 
the public to know that such measures have been taken and that they have been 


| taken without bias. 
x * *k kK * 


| Underlying the recommendations is the conclusion that administratively the 
problem here is essentially one of investigation and discipline. Such functions are 
best exercised within the Department itself, rather than imposed by an outside 
agency. This emphasizes the responsibility of the Department to manifest to the 
public that it does not condone abuses by members of its force, but acts promptly 
and decisively in every instance. 
It is not proposed that the Department create machinery to adjudicate alleged 
grievances by the public. Such claims should be left within the jurisdiction of the 
civil and criminal courts. 
Yet the delays and expenses necessarily accompanying such judicial procedure 
invariably leaves the impression with the public that nothing is done and that an 
offending officer is not subject to effective sanctions. The responsibility for dealing 
with this must be assumed by the Police Department itself. , , 
While we are concerned with the protection of rights of citizens, we are no less 
concerned with the rights of police officers. The proposals we make are also to 
insure that the police be spared unfair and unnecessary abuse and accusation. 


Not too long thereafter, on May 22, 1953, the Police Department instituted detailed 
procedures for the handling of these matters. Although the new process was intended 
to resolve the problems posed in the New York Civil Liberties Union report, it was 
found unsatisfactory, and the present Civilian Complaint Review Board was established 
on May 17, 1955. 

As recently as December 10, 1964 the Subcommittee received a letter from the New | 
York Civil Liberties Union setting forth its general opinion as follows: “The N Y CL U 
vigorously supports the principles espoused by the bill introduced in the City Council by 
Councilman Theodore Weiss for the creation of an independent board to review com- 


plaints of police brutality.” 
| However, it further stated that the Weiss Bill could be improved by: 1) giving 
| the board greater jurisdiction; 2) removing its power to recommend disciplinary action ; 
3) eliminating the mandatory aspect of a public hearing upon request of either side; 
| 4) providing that the investigation be conducted by a special detail in the Police Com- 
| missioner’s Office; 5) providing for notification to the complainant of the results of the 
review; 6) keeping the charges and related papers out of the police officer’s personnel 
| file unless he is tried and found guilty; and 7) assuring that the civilians on such a 
- board will outnumber those who are active law enforcement officers, in the event that 
there is a change to permit the latter on the board. 

Through the years, the internal Civilian Complaint Review Board has served as a 
| means of administrative review, exercised by the Police Department to minimize and 
¢ eliminate brutglttymand other acts of oppression by its thousands of policemen (now 

approximately 26,0005 On the whole, it had been deemed satisfactory by most, and 
superior by some=Wevertheless, occasional incidents have arisen involving the claims of 
excessive force, and have caused dissatisfaction. ; K 

Within recent times, however, the crises arising in relation to the civil rights of 


the Negro and Puerto Rican minorities have led to need for reconsideration of the 
entire problem. Repeated hypotheses have been presented to the proposition that the New 
York City police have ignored the civil rights of these races and have specifically per- 
petrated acts of brutality upon them. Minority and other citizen’s groups have supported 


these claims. 
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The police, on the other hand, gravely deny these charges and contend that their 
conduct is justifiable, and necessary, in defense of law and order on behalf of all of the 
people. They point to the trend of the criminal element generally to avail itself of 
pretense, artifice and device in conjunction with the Constitutional guarantees of this 
government; and suggest that it is the criminal element of the minorities who are doing 
likewise, and arousing the sympathies and support of civic groups dedicated to the 
preservation of civil rights or the liberation of minorities. The police point to the sta- 
tistical picture in support of their claims, and are further supported by police associa- 
tions throughout the country, the great majority of prosecutors, and other civic groups. 


At this stage of developments, during rumblings of discontent and predictions of 
“a long, hot summer” by certain Negro leaders, the measure under study was presented 
to the Council of The City of New York. 

On April 7, 1964, bill No. 498, Int. No. 394, to create an independent civilian com- 
plaint review board to investigate, hear and make recommendations concerning allega- 
tions of police brutality against private citizens, was introduced by Councilman Theodore 
S. Weiss, was read and referred to the Committee on City Affairs. 


A public meeting of the Committee on City Affairs was held June 16, 1964, at which 
time public and governmental reaction to the bill was obtained. The Committee met 
again on June 18th and announced that a Special Subcommittee would be appointed to 
examine the procedures and practices of the existing civilian complaint review board in 
Philadelphia. Thereafter, the following Special Subcommittee was designated: Councilman 
Dominick Corso, Chairman; Seymour Boyers; Leonard Fastenberg; Theodore S. Weiss; 
and Richard S. Aldrich. 

To develop the New York City story, we must turn our attention to the Gilligan 
incident which took place on July 16th during 1964. Thomas R. Gilligan was an off-duty 
police lieutenant who intervened in a dispute between a white building superintendent in 
mid-Manhattan, and a Negro youth. In the course of his action, he shot and killed the 
boy. According to the police account, the boy had moved on the lieutenant with a knife 
and ignored a warning to stop. According to other witnesses, he had no knife and the 
killing was unjustified. Subsequent chronology of events revealed that the Grand Jury 
found insufficient evidence to indict Gilligan for the youth’s murder (on September I, 
1964) and the Police Department’s administrative proceeding found no reason to deter- 
mine that Gilligan had acted improperly (November 6th). 

It is within this climate of affairs that riots of Negroes (and their sympathizers), 
as well as of some other-than-racial groups (such as college students not concerned with 
racial or civil rights issues) took place during the summer of 1964. 

On Saturday, July 18th, long before the Grand Jury and departmental dispositions 
of the Gilligan case were made, CORE held a protest rally in the heart of Harlem at 
which speakers excoriated the police. One speaker urged a march on the police station 
to demand the suspension of Lt. Gilligan. This took place and the rioting began. On 
Sunday, the 19th, it continued with gangs roaming the streets of Harlem, taunting and 
abusing police, attacking whites, looting stores, and hurling bottles and bricks. On 
Monday, the 20th, renewed violence in Harlem caused the injury of 17 persons, and a 
CORE rally in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn turned into a riot -also. 
Tuesday, the 21st, saw further large scale looting in Bedford-Stuyvesant. Two Negro 
men were shot by police. Harlem had lesser looting and rioting. On Wednesday, the 
22d, the violence and looting increased in Brooklyn. Three looters were shot by police, 
122 persons were injured and 200 stores were damaged. Thursday, the 23d, came with a 
light rainfall which helped to scatter and halt violence and looting in Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. CORE picketing of Police Headquarters to protest alleged police 
brutality caused hundreds of white youths to jeer. Friday, the 24th, was quiet in New 
York City, but full-scale rioting broke out in Rochester after the arrest of a Negro 
during a street dance. On Saturday, the 25th, serious rioting continued in Rochester, an 
8 P.M. curfew was ordered, the Governor sent in 200 state troopers and alerted the 
National Guard, and more than 80 persons were injured. In Harlem, according to the 
New York Times, police broke up a planned protest parade by arresting the Communist 


who proposed to lead it. : 
This is the background against which the Subcommittee continued its studies. 


II ANALYSIS OF THE WEISS BILL 
Bill No. 498, Int. No. 394, introduced by Councilman Theodore S. Weiss, would 
create a Civilian Complaint Review Board within the City of New York. It would con- 
sist of nine members to be appointed by the Mayor and to serve without salary. Three 
would have their terms expire each year. No active law enforcement officers may serve 
as a board member. The Mayor would designate one of the members as Chairman. 
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__ An Executive Director and other staff members would be appointed by the Board 
within budget appropriations. 

The subject matter of Board action would be allegations of excessive or unnecessary 
physical force by police personnel operating in New York City from: 1) the Police De- 
partment; 2) other City agencies such as the Transit Authority; or 3) or any other 
properly constituted law enforcement personnel operating in New York City. 

A complaint under this procedure could be filed by: 1) a civilian alleging personal 
physical injury by police; 2) a person on behalf of an aggrieved civilian; or 3) a govern- 
mental or private group on behalf of the aggrieved civilian (including the Board). 

The Board’s functions would include: 1) the receipt of complaints; 2) referral of 
each complaint to the Police Department for investigation and report; 3) independent 
investigation of complaints, within budgetary limitations; 4) the conduct of public hear- 
ings within its discretion, or when requested by either side to the complaint; 5) the making 
of findings of fact; and 6) the making of recommendations to the Mayor and the Police 
Commissioner concerning disposition of the complaint. 

Among its related functions, the Board would have the authority to: 1) consult 
with, and advise the Mayor, and other City officials, including the Police Commissioner, 
concerning ways and means of developing effective policy against police brutality; 2) 
recommend legislation concerning the use of force, to the Mayor and the City Council; 
3) seek sufficient publicity to increase the citizens’ awareness of the Board’s work; and 
4) publish periodic reports of accomplishments. 

This is the measure upon which the Subcommittee must submit its findings, con- 


clusions and recommendations. 
III ACTION TAKEN BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


On July 29th and 30th, 1964, the earliest dates upon which its members could arrange 
such a trip (planned in June), the Special Subcommittee visited Philadelphia and spent 
two full days obtaining information and data from the following persons: 

Police Department—Edward J. Bell, Deputy Police Commissioner (acting on 
behalf of Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary who was out of the City); Frank 
Rizzo, Deputy Police Commissioner; Richard T. Edwards, Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner. 

Fraternal Order of Police—Sgt. John Harrington, President (and also President 
of its state organization) ; Sgt. Charles Gallagher, Vice-President. 

Philadelphia Branch, Urban League—Andrew G. Freeman, Executive Secretary; 
Sylvia Meek, Director of Education. 

CORE, Philadelphia Branch—James O. Williams, Chairman; John Bryant, 
Executive Member-at-Large; David Fineman, Chairman of Political Educ., and 
other unidentified members. 

NAACP, Philadelphia Branch—Cecil B. Moore, President; Samuel Dashiell, 
member of Executive Committee; Calvin Wilson, Charles Durham and other un- 
identified members. 

Civil Liberties Union, Philadelphia Branch—Spencer Coxe, Executive Director. 


Police Advisory Board, Philadelphia—Dr. William H. Gray, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mercer Tate, Acting Chairman; Charles W. Bowser, member; Marvin Com- 
isky, member. : : 

Fellowship Commisston—Maurice B. Fagan, Executive Director. ; 

In order to receive the benefit of the Rochester experience, also, the Special Sub- 
committee visited that city and obtained information and data for two full days, on 
August 11th and 12th, 1964, from the following persons : 

City of Rochester—Frank T. Lamb, Mayor; Porter W. Homer, City Manager; 
Arthur Deutsch, Public Information Director; Donald J. Corbett, Commissioner of 
Public Safety; William M. Lombard, Chief of Police. 

The Locust Club (police-employee organization in Rochester)—Patrolman 
Daniel J. Murphy, President; Policewoman Rosemary Leary. = 

NAACP, Rochester Branch—Robert Morrison, President; William Green, Chair- 
man, Labor & Industry Commission; James McCuller, social worker with Baden 
Street Settlement. : 

Not Representing Any Group—Dr. William Knox, a physical chemist at the 
Eastman-Kodak Company, Vice-President of a social agency and very interested in 
organizing a branch of the Urban League within Rochester. 

CORE, Rochester Branch—Hannah Storrs, Chairman (also a school teacher). 

Police Advisory Board, Rochester—Rosario J. Guglielmino, Executive Director 
and Legal Counsel; Joseph A. Gioia, Chairman; Dr. Kenneth W. Woodward, Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. Herbert Bronstein, member, Dr. William H. Coates, member, An- 
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thony R. Schneider, member, Edgar S. Lambert, member, Rev. James A. Rockwell, 
member, Rev. Donald J. Mulcahy, member. 
_ _ After reviewing the evidence and testimony obtained on these two trips, as well as 
information and data acquired from other sources (see Bibliography for a tabulation of 
documentary material considered), the Special Subcommittee met on September 17, 1964. 
It decided to write to: 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


to ascertain their civilian review procedures (if any) in cases of alleged police brutality 
and violations of civil rights, in order to aid the Special Subcommittee in determination as 
to further visits, and to obtain the advantage of additional experiences. 

On November 25th, 1964, another meeting of the Special Subcommittee was held to 
consider the replies. Two cities had not yet responded but, reviewing the information 
available from the answers received, and from other sources, the Special Subcommittee 
felt that it had learned as much as it could concerning other localities. It was further 
determined to hear Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy again in respect to his 
internal disciplinary process and data of brutality cases; as well as to obtain his views 
on possible refinements or variations of an external civilian review board. 


IV THE PHILADELPHIA AND ROCHESTER STORY WITHIN 
CONTEXT OF THE PROBLEM 


Note—Each opinion that follows is, in turn, followed by sources supporting 
or contravening it, which are presented in single space. The ‘Roman numeral I 
indicates that the source is found in the report of the Secretary, on the trip to 
Philadelphia, July 29 and 30, 1964; the Roman numeral II, the report on the trip 
to Rochester, August 11 and 12, 1964. In each case, the Arabic number, following 
the Roman numeral, points to the page of the respective report cited. 

1. The bill under consideration (No. 498, Int. No. 394), states that it is designed 
to improve “mutual faith and trust between the citizen and his government.” This, it adds, 
can be accomplished “only if every citizen is afforded his full constitutional rights and 
privileges and the assurance that he will not be subjected by police officers to acts of 
excessive or unnecessary physical force, commonly referred to as police brutality.” The 
measure, therefore, seeks to establish an external civilian complaint review board “to 
hear, investigate and determine complaints . . . of alleged excessive or unnecessary physi- 
cal force ...” by police and law enforcement officers. The bill is set forth in its entirety 
in the Appendix hereto. ee 

2. It is noted particularly that the proposed legislation is directed primarily 
toward the curtailment of police brutality and does not concern itself with other prob- 
lems of the citizens’ “constitutional rights and privileges,” which are nonetheless set 
forth within the policy paragraph of the bill as also vital in order to provide “mutual 
faith and trust between the citizen and his government.” The following views were ob- 
tained on this subject. ; 

Mercer Tate, Acting Chairman of the Philadelphia Police Advisory Board (which 
reviews cases involving all civil rights, rather than_ merely brutality cases), and Maurice 
B. Fagan, Executive Director of the Fellowship Commission of Philadelphia both feel 
that it would be a mistake to limit the jurisdiction of such a board to only brutality cases 

E13). 
ie Morrison, President of the Rochester branch of the NAACP, feels that 
general police harassment (pull-in tactics or civil rights violations other than brutality) 
is a more important issue that physical violence; and he is of the opinion that a Police 
Advisory Board should have jurisdiction over all such cases (II, 17). Mr. William Green, 
Chairman of the Labor and Industry Committee of the same organization, has the same 
feelings (II, 20). 

Miss Hannah Storrs, a school teacher, and Chairman of the Rochester branch of 
CORE, feels the same way about the jurisdiction of such a board (II, 26, 27). 


3. Considering, however, the area of civil rights (brutality) which is the subject 
of the proposed bill, some proponents concede that such a board in New York City 
might fail to eliminate police brutality, although it may be a rung in a ladder toward 
such a goal. 

Mr. Freeman of the Philadelphia Urban League supports this position. (I, 7). 

This view is further sustained in the opinion of one proponent who suggests that 
the lessening of police brutality in Philadelphia may have been due mainly to internal 
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Police Department instruction in community relations (Mrs. Meek, Urban League, Phila- 
delphia, 1, 8). 

4. Besides, the explicit: objectives described in the pending measure, there is an 
implicit one which has been urged by some who would like to see the bill passed; that 
is establishment of such a board would reduce the tensions of minority groups. Follow- 
ing are some of the views obtained on this issue. 

Mr. ‘Williams of the Philadelphia CORE supports this proposition (I, 8). 

Cecil Moore of the Philadelphia NAACP has characterized the Police Advisory 
Board as completely ineffectual (I, 10, 11). | 

Spencer Coxe of Philadelphia’s Civil Liberties Union feels that the P.A.B has 
eased tensions. (I, 13). 

Maurice B. Fagan, Executive Director of the Fellowship Commission of Philadelphia, 
stated that tensions had caused the establishment of the local P.A.B. (I, 15). 

Porter W. Horner, City Manager of Rochester, stated his desire to have the P.A.B. 
give minorities and all people a place to go with complaints, and a feeling that they need 
not rely on police only. He hoped it would stop wild rumors and make Negro leaders 
aware of the true situation (II, 12). 

Some police, as must be the case with large groups of men, act unprofessionally, in 
their meanness to, and abuse of Negroes. This causes loss of respect (a type of tension) 
for the police. Consequently, there is a need for a P.A.B. with jurisdiction wider than 
just brutality cases, says Robert Morrison, President of the Rochester branch of the 
NAACP (II, 17, 18). 

Yet, James McCuller, a social worker with the Baden Street Settlement in Rochester, 
stated that, although the Negro citizen is well aware of the existence of the P.A.B., he 
does not complain to it because he may become the victim of police harassment. As a 
result of this, and other weak points, the P.A.B. has not been as good a therapeutic agent 
as it might have been. Nevertheless, he still favored a P.A.B. but suggested that some 
mre * taken to strengthen its effectiveness because it has eased the situation “a bit” 

Discussing whether the P.A.B. had eased the situation, William Green, an attorney, 
and Chairman of the Labor and Industry Committee of the Rochester NAACP said that 
it was too soon to judge (II, 20). The Police Advisory Board in Rochester has been in 
existence since March 26, 1963. 

. Some persons feel that complete resentment by, and tension of, minorities could 
only be eliminated by education of the police as well as of the minority groups; and better 
schooling, housing, social and economic conditions, etc. The views for and against this 
proposition are here presented. 

Mr. Freeman of the Philadelphia Urban League holds such an opinion (I, 8). | 

The F.B.I. report to the President on the summer riots of 1964 recognized that sub- 
standard social and economic conditions prevailed within the areas in issue, and that 
their existence, besides being reprehensible on moral premises, resulted in support of 
rabble-rousing instigators who were primarily pursuing their own selfish interests (New 
York Times, September 27, 1964). 

Agreement as 'to these findings were voiced by Mayor Frank X. Graves of Paterson, 
New Jersey, City ‘Manager Porter W. Homer of Rochester, New York, and Rev. Junius 
Carter, a Negro minister and civil rights leader in Elizabeth, New Jersey (New York 
Times, September 27, 1964). 

Maurice B. Fagan, Executive Director of the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission, 
feels that there should be good training, recruiting and community relations of the police, 
and that the P.A.B. should only be part of a general program including better housing, 
education, employment, and Police Department open door, etc. (I, 15, 16). 

Police Chief William M. Lombard of Rochester pointed out that his Police Academy 
had instituted instruction in civil rights before the Police Advisory Board came into 
existence in Rochester (II, 10). The New York City Police Academy has had such 
instruction for quite a few years. 


6. On the other hand, some suggest that all the alleviatory procedures already under- 
taken are long-term efforts, and that an immediate escape valve to relieve undue pressures 
leading to riots is essential. One such device, they say, would be the establishment of an 
external civilian review board. The arguments on this issue are set forth here. 

Robert Morrison, President of the Rochester NAACP, feels that easing of minority 
tensions by means of improved education, housing, etc., can only be accomplished within 
generations, whereas there is immediate urgency for easing tensions. Consequently, he 
states, a Police Advisory Board is necessary (II, 20). 

Charles W. Bowser, a member of ‘the Philadelphia Police Advisory Board,. states 
that his Board acts as a “safety valve” and lessens tensions (I, 12, 13). 


Yet, although Spencer Coxe of the Philadelphia Civil Liberties Union believes that 
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such a board, under the proper leadership, will ease tensions, he believes that it will not 
stop all riots (1, 12, 13). 

Public Safety Commissioner Donald J. Corbett of Rochester “assumes” that certain 
strata of society feel that the P.A.B. acted as a “safety valve.” To the question as to 
whether the public knows of the P.A.B., he responded that he would hope so. Arthur 
Deutsch, Public Information Director of Rochester, responding to the same question, 
answered that it will take time before the whole Negro community will learn about the 
P.A.B. (II, 11). Nevertheless, Arthur Deutsch was in favor of a P.A.B. 


7. Yet, there are those who feel that some riots may have been triggered by extrem- 
ists and are not necessarily an indication of undue tensions, although just grievances may 
be factors in support of such violence, to an unknown extent. | 


Mr. Williams of Philadelphia CORE holds this view (I, 9). 


Dr. William Knox, physical chemist at Eastman-Kodak Company, Vice-President of 
a social agency, and very much interested in organizing a branch of the Urban League 
within Rochester, feels that the recent riots in Rochester were not race riots, or at least, 
at 2) start as such. He believes that they were stimulated from outside the State 

8. Others feel that the rioting was not the result of systematic, organized action by 
extremists, nor of undue disrespect for law and order and the rights of other persons. 
The following views support ‘this proposition. 

Agreement to this conclusion was expressed by Mayor Frank X. Graves, of Paterson, 
N + . City Manager Porter W. Homer of Rochester, N. Y., and Reverend Junios Carter, 
* me and Civil rights leader in Elizabeth, N. J. (New York Times, September 

9. The existence of review boards did not prevent riots from occurring in both 
Philadelphia and Rochester (among ‘the very few places which have such boards). 

A high police official of Philadelphia feels that rioting in New York City would have 
Seen less severe if it had an outside review board, whereas Deputy Police Commissioner 
Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia disagrees, and said, “You may be condemning the police” 
(I, 3). This might cause their morale to be affected adversely, with resultant ill effects. 

. ‘There is a statement within the proposed local law that “the morale of police 
officers too, can be maintained at a high level only if all allegations of police brutality 
are determined after an impartial investigation by an independent body charged with that 
responsibility.” Nevertheless, there is strong, almost unanimous sentiment among police 
administrators and rank and file policemen against such a measure. They feel that an 
external civilian review board would adversely affect police morale and efficiency. J. Edgar 
Hoover of the F.B.I., William H. Parker, Police Commissioner of Los Angeles, and 
Michael J. Murphy, Police Commissioner of New York City, as well as the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police oppose such bodies. The following views were obtained 
on this issue. 7 

Mercer Tate, Acting Chairman of the Philadelphia P.A.B. feels that efficiency and 
morale of the New York City police would improve with the creation of a board like 
the P.A.B. (I, 9). 

James O. Williams, Chairman of the Philadelphia CORE knows many police, Negro 
and white, who feel that efficiency and morale of the police were not impaired by the 
establishment of the P.A.B. (I, 9). 

A high police official who wishes his statement to be kept in confidence said that some 
of his men were reluctant to take action in certain cases after the advent of the P.A.B. 
Also, that some men used the P.A.B. as an excuse for not taking action, It does affect 
his agency adversely, he said, even though ‘the police have been more efficient due to his 
internal efforts. 

Sgt. John Harrington, President of the Fraternal Order of Police in Philadelphia, 
states that the P.A.B. has hurt the morale of the police (I, 4, 5). 

Arthur Deutsch, Public Information Director of Rochester, however, points out that 
morale is made of many things such as salary, status, etc., and not only of a person’s 
reaction to a Police Advisory Board (II, 10). 


Public Safety Commissioner Donald J. Corbett stated that the existence of the 
P.A.B. in Rochester had not impaired the morale or efficiency of their police (II, 11). 

__ One high city official stated off the record that he would rather see good discipline 
within a police agency than imposed from without, even though subsequent conditions 
might compel him to establish a Police Advisory Board. 

Ptl. Daniel J. Murphy, President of the Locust Club, and Policewoman Rosemary 
Leary, both of Rochester, stated that the existence of the P.A.B. affected morale adversely 
and caused some police to fail to make a justifiable arrest (II, 13-16). Leary said that a 
policeman’s hesitance during a critical emergency, while he pondered on how the P.A.B. 
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might react to his action, could cause him to lose his life; and some men feel the Jet 
isnt worth it (II, 13). ‘She further said that an increase in salary could not overcome 
this adverse morale factor (II, 14). 


William Green, an attorney and Chairman of the Labor and Industry Committee of 
the Rochester NAACP, pointed out that the P.A.B. was on shaky grounds in Rochester 
because white sentiment had been growing against it on the basis that it curbs efficient 
police action (II, 20). In this connection, it should be noted that both Rochester news- 
papers (same ownership) are against the P.A.B. (Mr. Deutsch, II, 11 and Ptl. Murphy, 
II, 16. See The Democrat & Chronicle, August 5, 1965 and the Times Union, August 1 and 
August 8, 1964). 

Robert Morrison, President of the Rochester branch of the NAACP, stated that no 
policeman is deterred from taking action by virtue of P.AJB. existence (II, 20). 


Rabbi Herbert Bronstein, a member of the Rochester P.A.B., feels that working 
conditions and salary are greater factors in police morale than the establishment of the 
P.A.B.. (iT, 33). 

Dr. William H. Coates, Professor of History, University of Rochester, and a member 
of the Rochester P.A.B., suggested that the P.A/JB. is only one area of relief in a greater 
field of solutions to a problem; and it is one in which the police had been strongly com- 
mitted to the opposition even before the problem came to Rochester. The community, too, 
was divided on this issue, he says, and, consequently, those persons cling to their position 
even though they may have no evidence to substantiate their beliefs (AI, 33, 34). 

Mr. Edgar S. Lambert, accountant with Bausch & Lomb, Inc., and a member of the 
Rochester P.A.B. suggests that police morale has improved because the number of arrests 
have increased, and the manner in which they have been performed has improved (II, 34). 


Dr. Kenneth W. Woodward, physician and Vice-Chairman of the Rochester P.A.B., 
stated that, if morale has already been traveling downward, the mere establishment of a 
Police Advisory Board does not prove its affect upon morale (II, 34). 


All members of the Rochester Police Advisory Board seemed to agree it was 
ridiculous to assume that the police hesitated to take action in the recent riots because 
of the existence of the Board (II, 34). 

Rosario J. Guglielmino, Executive Director and Legal Counsel of the Rochester 
P.A.B., believes that police morale is good in his City. He felt that no policeman hesitates 
to perform his duty. However, he further feels that, in a democracy, we should be willing 
6 ag the efficiency of a police department to assure the dignity of the individual 

Also to the effect that police morale and efficiency would be harmed by creation 
of an external review board, are the following: P 


__ Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy’s statement in opposition to the Weiss 
Bill, June 16, 1964; Letter from Detective James F. Shea, President of the Detec- 
tives’ Endowment Association of the Police Department of the City of New York, 
in opposition to the measure, May 21, 1964; Letter from John J. Cassese, President 
of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of the City of New York, also in op- 
position, May 21, 1964; Statement of Police Chief Stanley R. Schrotal, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, against such boards, as quoted in the letter from Patrolman John J. 
Cassese, May 21, 1964; and Statement of Public Safety Commissioner Francis 
Lennon, of Providence, Rhode Island, to the same effect, in the letter from Patrol- 
man John J. Cassese, May 21, 1964. 


11. Many policemen believe that there is harassment inherent in the process of such 
a board, although it may be fair (Sergeant John Harrington, President of the F.O.B.. 
Philadelphia, I. 5). A policeman must bear stenographic and attorney’s costs because 
of such a review board (in Philadelphia the F.O.B. pays for this), he must spend time 
in his appearances before it and bring his witnesses before it, all of whom may be con- 
currently involved in three other proceedings concerning the same incident: in criminal 
court, in civil court, and in a departmental trial. 


_ Many, if not all, of the references under No. 10 are applicable to this opinion, 
since the latter sets forth factors contributing toward lower morale. 

12. Police administrators and others feel that the existence of an external civilian 
review board would challenge the authority of a police head and impair his much-needed 
leadership during time of critical emergency. Presented here are the following views 
on this subject. 


Spencer Coxe, Executive Director of the Philadelphia Civil Liberties Union, agrees 
that a police commissioner must have authority to run his department but feels that, if 
authority to discipline is not granted to a Police Advisory Board, it could not inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of a police head (I, 12). 
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James McCuller, social worker with the Baden Street Settlement in Rochester. 
believes that a police head should not have final disciplinary power, although he does 
not know where it should lie (II, 19). 

In support of the proposition that an external review board would impair a police 
head’s authority are: 

Detective James R. Shea, President of the Detectives’ Endowment Association 
of the Police Department of the City of New York, in his letter of May 21, 1964; 
and Inspector Edward M. Davis, of the Los Angeles Police Department, as quoted 
in the letter from Patrolman John J. Cassese, May 21, 1964. 
13. It would appear that existing data do not support the suggestion of police 

brutality. This is not to state that there are not instances of such abuses. Any group of 
26,000 men and women would reveal minimal violations in this category. 

See the F.B.I. report to the President on the summer riots (New York Times. 
September 27, 1964), which points out that only isolated complaints of brutality have 
been received by either the F.B.I., or by the Police Advisory Boards, where they exist, 
concerning New York City or other cities. It also points to the great restraint of the 
police during these riots, in the following language: 

“The reports indicate that in all of the cities the police were generally re- 
strained in their conduct even in the face of continuous insults, barrages of rocks, 
bottles, Molotov cocktails and fire bombs. Indeed, the restraint of individual police 
officers in the face of such provocation appears to be remarkable and was widely 
praised by the press and public in the cities involved.” 

See also Chapter VII of this report, on Brutality data. 

In Rochester, both newspapers accused the rioters of brutality toward the police, 
rather than the police of “police brutality.” (Editorial, “Police Brutality,” The Democrat 
and Chronicle, August 5, 1964, p. 10A; and Editorials, “Performance Praised” and “No 
Tolerance for Violence,” August 1 and August, 1964, pp. 8A and 6A.) 

However, Cecil Moore of the Philadelphia NAACP, maintains that “only about 
10 per cent of police, white and Negro, are brutal (I, 10). 

In a New York Times survey of Negro districts, the responses indicated the fol- 
lowing opinions concerning the existence of police brutality: a lot, 12 per cent; a little, 
31 per cent; none at all, 20 per cent; not sure, 34 per cent; and no answer, 3 per cent 
(New York Times, July 27, 1964). 

14. Machinery to handle such cases, within the New York City Police Department, 
has not been demonstrated to be faulty. On the contrary, the Civilian Complaint Board 
now functioning as a part of the department, and the departmental disciplinary process, 
have been compared favorably with those of police agencies throughout the nation. 

This view was expressed by both Philadelphia and Rochester Police officials. 

Chief of Police William M. Lombard of Rochester stated that the New York City 
Police Department has the best internal investigation machinery (II, 7). 

. The Mayor has established a temporary reviewing procedure whereby complaints 
of police brutality, and Police Department action thereon, are studied by a Deputy Mayor. 
This measure reflects executive control over an executive function of local government. 
It was instituted as a means of reviewing alleged abuses pending study and decision by 
the Council, on the bill in question. 

See “Cavanagh Picks 6 to Aid His Review of Police Cases.” (New York Times. 
July 24, 1964; and “Text of Mayor Wagner’s Statement on Harlem,” (New York 
Times, August 1, 1964). 


V CONTINUED SUBCOMMITTEE ACTION 


_ Thereafter, on December 9, 1964, the Special Subcommittee met with Police Com- 
missioner Murphy, and also with Deputy Commissioners Walter Arm, Theresa M. 
Melchionne and Edward J. McCabe, who then constituted the membership of the Police 
Department’s internal Civilian Complaint Review Board. Chairman Corso of the Special 
Subcommittee queried Commissioner Murphy on his reaction to a possible appellate part 


to the present Civilian Complaint Review Board, which would consist of three or five 


outstanding citizens, disassociated from the Police Department. To this, Commissioner 
Murphy responded that he wished to study the suggestion, and would thereafter apprise 
the Special Subcommittee of his attitude. Subsequently, the Police Commissioner in a 
letter of December 23, 1964, indicated that such a change was not acceptable to him. 
Another possibility, about which Commissioner Murphy was questioned at the same 
time, was that of creating an advisory committee. In his reply, he stated that this would 
add nothing of substantial value at this time. 


Yet a third possibility explored with Commissioner Murphy was that of formalizing 
as a permanent feature of our procedures, the present review being conducted by the 
Deputy Mayor. To this, the Commissioner added that it is premature to make a con- 
sidered decision until we have some experience under the present arrangement. 
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Thereafter, upon consensus of the Subcommittee, a communication was sent to 
Deputy Mayor Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., on January 8, 1965, inquiring about the pro- 
cedure employed and its effectiveness. A response dated January 20, 1965, was received, 
and is in the Subcommittee files. 

On February 18, 1965, the Subcommittee met again and discussed the presentation 
of a report. Among the matters under consideration was the possibility of improving 
some aspects of existing procedures in the Police Department in handling complaints. 
It determined to ascertain, in greater detail, the procedures currently followed by the 
Police Department in its internal reviews of such cases, and adjourned for the purpose 
of hearing representatives of the Department, as soon as a meeting could be arranged 
at the convenience of all. 


On March 11th, Deputy Commissioner Leonard E. Reisman, In Charge of Legal 
Matters, and Inspector Arthur H. Savitt, Supervisor of the Civilian Complaint Review 
Board, of the Police Department, appeared before the Subcommittee. They were ques- 
tioned in detail by Chairman Dominick Corso and the other members of the Subcom- 
mittee, as to the elements of the Department review procedure. 


The Subcommittee met once more on March 25, 1965. On this occasion, Chairman 
Dominick Corso and Councilmen Seymour Boyers and Leonard Fastenberg agreed that 
in spite of their exceptionally high quality, and sterling performance, there have been 
instances of undue force by over-zealous police among the approximate 26,000 men on 
the force. They also felt that since there are areas wherein differences of opinion can 
exist among reasonable men, as to a course of conduct, this is another factor that 
must lead to the occurence of such cases. However, it was their belief that the best 
solution of the problem at this. time lay in the Findings, Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions herein set forth. 


VI COMPOUNDING OF A PROBLEM 


After the initial rioting of 1964, in New York City and Rochester, there was a 
a of similar violence throughout the summer. All of the riots can be tabulated 
as follows: 


_ July 18-23, New York City; July 24-25, Rochester, N. Y.; August 2-4, Jersey 
City, N. J.; August 11-13, Elizabeth, N. J.; August 11-14, Paterson, N. J.; August 
15-17, Dixmoor, IIl.; August 28-31, Philadelphia, Pa.; September 4-7, Seaside, Ore. ; 
September 6-7, Hampton Beach, N. H. 


The last two of these were not related to the minority problem directly but stemmed 
from the actions of white youths at these beaches on the Labor Day weekend. 


In addition to these events, the Subcommittee is aware of a number of police cases 
that received considerable public attention as examples of police brutality and oppression. 
Without evaluating the merits of any claims made in their connection, it is worthwhile 
to briefly consider the issues in each of them. 


Gregorio Cruz—In this case, Cruz was shot and seriously wounded by detective 
John C. Devlin, last September. Devlin maintained that he mistook Cruz for a homicide 
suspect, and that Cruz was attempting to escape when Devlin shot him. Puerto Rican 
groups are seeking an investigation of police brutality in this case since Devlin was 
exonerated by departmental proceedings. 


George Whitemore, Jr—In this case, Whitmore repudiated his confession to the 
killings in the Wylie-Hoffert murders.. He maintained that his confession was spoon-fed, 
and the result of beatings. He also denied that a picture found in his possession was 
of one of the murdered girls. As a result of independent investigations, District Attor- 
ney Frank S. Hogan dismissed these charges against Whitmore, who is presently being 
held on other criminal charges. The Police Department is withholding its inquiry against 
detective Edward Bulger until the latter charges against Whitmore are tried in the 
courts. The NAACP is urging an investigation of this case. 


David Coleman—This is another murder case handled by detective Edward Bulger 
wherein the defendant was convicted of murder and is now challenging the voluntary 
nature of his confession. The NAACP feels that this case should also be reviewed. 


Charles Everett—Another case involving an arrest made by detective Edward 
Bulger. The United States Court of Appeals has reversed a conviction on the ground 
that the defendant was tricked into confessing by telling him that the man he had beaten 
(then dead) was outside and would intercede on Everett’s behalf if he confessed. This 
case also, the NAACP thinks should be investigated. 

These cases, arid others, have caused citizen sentiment for review of some police 
action. In this connection, it should be noted that Puerto Rican civic organizations, as 
well as civil rights groups, have been picketing Police Headquarters for this purpose. 
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On the other side of the coin, the Police Department has been accelerating its 
community relations program by establishing neighborhood committees to improve mi- 
nority relations, sending representatives to Puerto Rico to study its customs; and by 
other community-related activities. 

This is the atmosphere within which the Subcommittee approaches its task of arriving 
at findings, conclusions and recommendations. 


VII BRUTALITY DATA OF PHILADELPHIA, ROCHESTER 
AND NEW YORK CITY 


The allegations of police brutality by minority groups and others places the onus 
for inquiring into such charges upon the Subcommittee carrying out this study. The 
responsibility is even greater in view of the reputation of the New York City Police 
Department for fairness, proper professional conduct, and lack of undue force. It ranks 
high in these categories, among law enforcement agencies of the nation. 

A good approach to the consideration of brutality, or undue or unnecessary force, 
as it can be more formally called, is an inspection of the data of the Civilian Complaint 
Review Board now functioning within the jurisdiction of the New York City Police 
Department. For the period 1959 through 1964 (as of Dec. 31, 1964) it presents the 


following information: 


Complaints Received Cases Ordered to Trial Cases Investi- 
Undue Undue Ordered gation 

Year Total Force Other Force Other Filed Pending 
1959 106 87 19 8 0 98 0 
1960 186 142 44 19 1 166 0 
1961 198 138 60 12 0 186 0 
1962 209 165 44 12 ] 196 0 
1963 171 152 19 9 0 159 3 
1964 231 196 35 13 0 *171 47 


* The cases ordered “filed” are now classified as: unsubstantiated, 129; unfounded, 
33; referred to other depts., 5 (2 to Housing, 2 to Transit and 1 to Correction) ; and 
with reprimand, 4. 

Moving from the numbers of complaints received, and their classifications, attention 
must be turned to their dispositions, which are tabulated as follows: 


NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
DISPOSITIONS OF UNDUE FORCE CASES TRIED 


Dismissed 


from Vacation Re- Complaint Pend- 
Year Total Dept. MResigned Fined Penalty signed* Retired Dismissed ing 
1959 8 2 1 4 0 0 0 1 0 
1960 19 l 0 3 3 ] 3 8 0 
1961 12 1 0 6 3 0 0 2 0 
1962 12 0 0 3 2 ] 0 6 0 
1963 Q l 0 3 l ] 0 R 0 
1964 13 l 0 6 0 0 0 l 5 


* No permission for resignation. 

Examining these data, it appears that the greatest number of complaints for any 
one year, of the six years recorded, occurred during 1964. For that year, a total of 231 
were registered. This number must be viewed in comparison to the numbers of ever- 
increasing members of the force. 

The relation of the 231 complaints to the 26,684 policemen on the force* results in 
a complaint percentage of 9/10. This is quite small, particularly when it must be recognized 
that some of the accusations were made by defendants retaliating against arresting 
policemen and are probably baseless. Consideration must also be given to the fact that 
the 231 complaints include all types of charges; not only accusations of brutality. 


*The force composition for New York City, Philadelphia and Rochester, as it 
appears in the Municipal Year Book of 1964, is utilized for this and subsequent purposes. 

When we consider the use of undue force, alone, we find that there were 196 of 
these (from among the total of 231). This reflects 7/10 per cent of the total police 
force. Here, again, we must recognize that unsubstantiated charges are included. 
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In viewing the brutality cases which were ordered to be tried, we reach a figure of 
1/20 per cent; and, finally, when dealing only with the seven cases in 1964 in which the 
brutality cases had been substantiated, we reach a vanishing percentage of 3/100 of 
1 per cent. This statistical presentation of the use of unnecessary force must, however, 
be considered also from the point of view of surrounding circumstances. There are all 
degrees of unreasonable force, from a shove and a slap under extreme pressures of 
violent abuse, in the face of an icipient riot, to the exercise of unprovoked violence and 
cruelty. None of these cases are justifiable, yet, in dealing with the police officer in- 
volved and in considering the data and percentages obtained, we must understand that 
there may be extenuating circumstances. 

For purpose of making still another comparison, the following five year arrest data 


was obtained: 
NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
TOTAL ARRESTS AND BRUTALITY CASES 
Total No. Complaints of Determined as 
of Unnecessary Unnecessary 

Year Arrests Force Force 
SES 6.co bw cede keteunkesewel 158,470 142 11 

pbs sas dixswuw ewe 166,625 138 10 

SN us 6 sb an ceva nunbeaus 188,859 165 6 

ays avis eteakeus eee 185,625 152 6 

Ms vin sk news ec baceeuu 186,285 196 7* 


* Five more cases were still pending at the time these data were obtained. This might 
conceivably bring the number of substantiated cases in 1964 up to 12. Consequently, the 
latter figure has been used for analysis and computation. 

Particular inspection of the 1964 experience reveals that the complaints of unneces- 
sary force constituted only 1/10 of 1 per cent of the total arrests made, and that those 
cases in which the unnecessary force charges were substantiated constituted a mere 
6/1,000 of 1 per cent. 

In view of this statistical picture, it would still seem that the reputation of the New 
York City Police Force remains among the highest of similar agencies throughout the 
world. This is not to say that instances of brutality do not occur, as they would in any 
group of 26,684 persons. Nor does it imply that iniprovements in its internal procedure 
cannot be made. 

At this point, a brief look at the Philadelphia and Rochester statistical situation is 
well advised. 

In Philadelphia the police force consists of 6,251 men, less than a fourth the size 
of that in New York City. In respect to this body, the Philadelphia Police Advisory 
Board presents the following data in its annual report dated December 31, 1963 (the 
_ a available at the time of the Subcommittee visit to that City), and other updated 
material : 


PHILADELPHIA POLICE ADVISORY BOARD 
COMPLAINTS RECEIVED 


Brutality Other 

Year Complaints Complaints Total 
BT kdb 6 doses veces encsoeaeeeeee 8 
BU spc cvi'vsednedictpn some buen 25 38 3 
MK io 0k son ba eedeucsceeen ee 38 58 96 
WSs v5 005 Shaw heehee cee as 34 60 04 
1962 January-August, 1962 ...... 15 24 39 
and September, 1962-August, 1963 34 65 99 
1963** |} September-December, 1963 .. 12 23 3 

January-June, 1964 ......... — PF vsamg 64 


* The Police Advisory Board of Philadelphia was instituted in October. 1958. - 
sequently, the data it presents begin with that date. Pepi 

** For some reason, the P.A.B., after 1961, submits its statistical data on an annual 
base change to extend from September 1, 1962 through August 31, 1963. However, in 
order to present the entire picture without lapse occurring from the change-over, it also 
submits - piel richer d B eonponon oo and — this new statistical year. 

oO own of the types of cases inclu in the total of 64 complaints duri 

January-June, 1964, was presented to the Subcommittee. r a 
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Since the statistics received from the Philadelphia Police Advisory Board contained 
only incomplete and untabulated dispositions concerning brutality cases, these could not 
be presented here. However, to give some impression of the situation, the following table 
received from them is presented. It lumps brutality cases together with illegal arrest 
or search, harassment, and other cases. It also gives only gross totals for the unusual 
periods of: 1. October 1958 to August 1963; and 2. September 1963 to June 1964. 


PHILADELPHIA POLICE ADVISORY BOARD 
Disciplinary Action 
October 1958—June 1964 


October 1958 September 1963 


to to 
August 1963 June 1964 Totals 
Total number of complaints against 
the police for Brutality, Illegal 
Arrest or Search, Harassment, 
og 8 i eee et Saree 411 99 510 
Total number of complaints with- 
Ee Eyres ae Se 240 19 259 
Suspensions or reprimands recom- 
ED i is cece ee Es a.» 11 7 18 
Improper Action — No discipline 
taken and record of complaint 
SS EOS Reem Pe Se 16 25 41 
Police action proper, and no dis- 
ciplinary action recommended.... 144 12 156 
Total number of cases pending..... me 36 36 


ROCHESTER POLICE ADVISORY BOARD 


Rochester, with a police force of only 559 members has had a Police Advisory 
Board since June 1, 1963. Its report for the first year of operation (up to June 1, 1964), 
shows 7 unofficial complaints (wherein complainants have refused to sign a complaint) 
of unnecessary force, and 2 official ones (the complaints were signed). The one case of 
these in which the review had been completed led to a determination that no unnecessary 
force had been used. , 

Since no recent single year could be chosen in order to compare the situation in all 
three cities due to Philadelphia’s statistical presentation, a brief comparative summary 
of the average situation in each of these cities has been utilized and reveals the following: 


AVERAGE RESULTS IN THREE CITIES 


Complaints of Determined as 


No. of Unnecessary Unnecessary 
City Population Police Force Force 
New York ... 7,782,000 26,684 147* 12* 
Philadelphia . . 2,003,000 6,251 32** 3% 
Rochester..... 319,000 559 ree ; oor 


* A six-year average of 1959-1964 experience in New York City is employed. 
** A six-year average of 1958-1963 experience in Philadelphia is employed. 
*#* The single year’s experience of June 1, 1963, to May 31, 1964, in Rochester is 
employed, since it has had no prior experience. 


These results show that New York City compares favorably with the other two, 
which have Police Advisory Boards, and that none of the police forces under considera- 
tion can be characterized as exercising brutality. Yet, isolated cases of brutality occur 
in all three cities. 


VIII CIVILIAN COMPLAINT REVIEW PROCEDURE WITHIN 
THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


To briefly characterize the work of the Civilian Complaint Review Board within 
the New York City Police Department, it can be said that it acts much like a Grand 
Jury in determining whether a police officer should be held for trial on specific charges. 
It is a body interposed between the superior officer who conducts an investigation of 
accusations and the trial commissioner who conducts a Department “trial” of the issue. 
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A matter will not come to trial within the Department (in those cases over which 
the Board has jurisdiction) if the Board determines that the results of an investigation 
do not warrant it; even though the investigating officer recommended that charges be 
brought. On the other hand, a Department trial will be held when the Board believes it 
should be, even though the investigating officer recommended filing of the complaint 
without preferring charges. 

The jurisdiction of the Board extends to those complaints by civilians which involve 
accusations of unnecessary force or the abuse of authority. 

_ Although similar to a Grand Jury, the Civilian Complaint Review Board does not 
hear testimony but relies essentially upon reports of an investigation conducted by an 
investigating officer; as well as the transcript of any hearings conducted by him. How- 
ever the Civilian Complaint Supervisor, acting on the Board’s behalf, attends all these 
hearings and has the authority to participate by questioning witnesses and both parties. 
is also can direct that specific witnesses be called to testify and may present other 
evidence. 

The Department “trial,” which follows the Board direction that one -be held, 
really an administrative hearing despite the courtroom nomenclature, trappings and iia 
cedure. Consequently, occasional diversions from rules set forth for their conduct do not 
ordinarily invalidate the results, unless the “error” was substantively adverse to the inter- 
ests of the accused officer. 

The following digest of the review process (as it affects civilian complaints of un- 
necessary force or abuse of authority) was extracted from Chapter 21 of the Police 
Department Rules & Procedures. References are made to the appropriate paragraphs of 
this Chapter. 


CIVILIAN COMPLAINT REVIEW BOARD 

1. Membership in the Civilian Complaint Review Board, as now constituted, is des- 
ignated by the Police Co from among his Deputy Commissioners. The three 
members are now Deputy Commissioner Leonard E. Reisman, in Charge of Legal Matters, 
and designated Chairman of the Board. Deputy Commissioner ‘Edward J. McCabe, in 
Charge of Licenses, and Deputy Commissioner Joseph Martin, in Charge of Community 
Relations. 

2. The Board is required to review all complaints by civilians in which unnecessary 
use of force or abuse of authority is alleged. 

3. A member of the force above the rank of Captain is assigned as Supervisor of 
the Board, whose duties include supervision of all investigations within the Board’s juris- 
diction. (Par. 9.0). 


CIVILIAN COMPLAINTS 


1. May be made in person, by letter, or by telephone. 
2. At any time. 
3. To any office of the Police Department. (Par. 3.0) 
. D, 4. Interference with, or delay of a complaint is subject to disciplinary action. (Par. 


a. Complaints involving abuse of authority (exceeding power, excessive force, 
faew “arrest, illegal searches, seizures and detentions, etc.) fall under supervision of 
Civilian Complaint Review Board. 

b. All others are under the Chief Inspector. (Par. 3.2) 

RECEIVING COMPLAINTS 

1. If made in person or in writing, details must be entered in the Blotter (or on a 
U.F. 49 form where no Blotter is maintained). (Par. 4.0) 

2. Apparent intoxication, mental disorder, etc., of complainant must be part of 
entry (Par. 4.1) 

3. If made in person, and allegation is serious (abuse of authority included), com- 
plainant should be asked to await Captain or higher officer. The officer accused should also 
be directed to await preliminary investigation. (Par. 4.2) 

4. In cases alleging abuse of authority or unnecessary force, the original copy and 
one additional copy of the Blotter entry (or U.F. 49 or communication) are sent to the 
investigating officer, and two copies to the Civilian Complaint Review Board direct (as 
well as other distribution. ) (Pars. 5.0 and 5.1) 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ACCUSED 
1. To permit identification of the accused officer a lineup of at least six members 
of the force is used if possible. 
2. In more serious complaints (abuse of authority among them), the commanding 
officer, or other superior officer will conduct the lineup “without unnecessary delay.” 


. =; eh 4 Rha oN .. ~ a ae PY Pee . ; 3 at - | <r Mew eo. 5 in a iy 4 } e - 4) he : ~ , < og 
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3. When a superior officer other than the commanding officer conducts the lineup 
he shall “without delay” notify the superior officer responsible for the investigation of 
the results of the lineup and submit a written report thereon. (Pars. 6.0-6.2) 


_. INVESTIGATION OF CIVILIAN COMPLAINTS 

1. Civilian complaints must be promptly and thoroughly investigated. 
_ @ They must be investigated by the commanding officer of the echelon above that 
in which the accused is a member (with investigation by other commanding officers of : 
re against commanding officers, men on special assignments, and men on sick 
report). 

3. Complaints of unnecessary use of force and other serious misconduct must be 
investigated by an officer above the rank ee — (Pars. 7.0 and 7.1) 


1. The investigating officer is required to make a detailed report within 10 days 
after receipt of the complaint, to the Civilian Complaint Review Board in respect to 
unnecessary force and abuse of authority allegations. 

To the Chief Inspector in all other cases. 

3. If a report cannot be made within 10 days, an interim report is to be made 
stating the reason for delay and requesting more time. 

4. Additionally needed action should be taken without awaiting approval of prior 


report. (Pars. 8.0-8.3) 
HEARINGS 


1. The officer in charge of the investigation of a complaint may hold and conduct 
a hearing thereon if he deems it necessary. 

2. If possible, when involving charges of unnecessary force or abuse of authority, 
this hearing should be conducted within 14 days of the complaint, and in conformance 
with the schedule of the Civilian Complaint Supervisor. 

3. Hearings can be adjourned for convenience of witnesses but must be completed 
as soon as possible. 

The Civilian Complaint Supervisor must attend these hearings and may partici- 
pate by questioning witnesses, by requiring the presence and interrogation of other wit- 
nesses, and by the presentation of other evidence. 

. The complainant, the accused and their lawyers may be present during the hearing. 

6. Only the officer conducting the investigation and the Civilian Complaint Super- 
visor may question a witness although the former may adopt questions suggested by 
the parties in interest and their lawyers. 

An accused member of the force may ask for a recess in order to consult with a 
representative of a police line organization, who will be permitted to wait outside the 


hearing room for this purpose. (Pars. 10.0-11.1). 


FINAL REPORT 

1. Immediately after the hearing, the investigating officer must forward to the 
Civilian Complaint Review Board: 

a. A transcript of the hearing, and 

b. A final report, including recommendations. _ 

2. The Civilian Complaint Supervisor is required to. review the report of the in- 
ere officer and refer it, with his own recommendations, to the Chairman of the 
Board. 

3. After review of the case, the Board: 

a. Is required to order the investigating officer to prefer charges when it believes 


them necessary, and 
ARRAIGNMENT 


b. May order amendment of charges (previously drawn) (Pars. 11.2-11.4). 
1. An accused officer is arraigned before trial and the procedure followed is similar 
to that applicable in the criminal courts of New York State. (Pars. 26.0, 26.1) 


TRIAL 


1. Trials are not unnecessarily technical and departure from set procedures will not 
normally invalidate the proceedings, unless it is conclusively shown in writing that the 
accused officer was adversely affected thereby. 

2. The Department’s case is presented by the trial counsel who is a member of the 
Department assigned to the Office of the First Deputy Police Commissioner, and a 
lawyer. Anas 

3. In the discretion of the Police Commissioner, he may request the Corporation 
Counsel to present the Department’s case. 

4. The accused officer may be defended by defense counsel, who is a member of 
the force assigned to the Office ‘of the Police Commissioner, and a lawyer, if he so 
requests. However, he may retain another attorney or defend himself. 
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5. Witnesses are sworn and general rules of evidence applicable in the criminal 
courts of New York State are utilized in a Department trial; except that no provision is 
made for the dismissal of the case after the Department’s case has been presented and 
prior to presentation of the defense. (Pars. 20.0-23.0 and 27.0-27.6). 


DISPOSITION 


1. After trial, the trial Commissioner reports his findings and recommendations as 
to each specification of the charges to the Police Commissioner. The recommendations 
are specific as to penalty, if any, or other disposition. 

2. The Police Commissioner, within his discretion, makes the final determinations 
and dispositions. By provision of the New York City Charter he has complete jurisdiction 
ed baa disposition and discipline of the members of the force (See 434a, New York 

ity Charter. 

After studying this procedure, the Subcommittee find that it is excellent and com- 
pares very favorably with that of other police agencies and administrative bodies. How- 
ever, it is of the opinion that improvement is needed in the areas set forth in the Con- 
clusions and Recommendations of this report. 


IX CONCLUSIONS 


Following the research, testimony and analysis conducted and obtained by this Sub- 
committee, part of which has been previously set forth, it has arrived at these conclu- 


sions : 

1. The New York City Police Department has performed in a highly creditable 
manner, many of tts members have attained accomplishments of great professional and 
operational competence and the incidence of unnecessary force by its members has been 
minimal. Nevertheless, we recognize that there have been instances of overzealousness 
on the part of some police officers mn the performance of their duty. 

The efficient manner in which the police dealt with the summer riots of 1964, and 
their restraints in that connection as well as their protection of World officials in attend- 
ance at the United Nations assemblage a few years ago, are but two examples of the com- 
forting protection they have been providing the citizens of this City while, at the same 
time, assuring the rights of freedom of speech and action, to pickets and others, as 
long as the safety of the public is not endangered. 

Their great strides toward the professionalization of police through programs of 
higher education jointly conducted by the Baruch School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, City University of New York, and the Police Academy (which undergraduate 
program of both schools is soon to be assumed by an independent College of Police 
Science within the City University) ; and through individual members’ participation in 
college and university programs throughout the City, such as those within the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, New York University, have placed them among the 
highest, if not the highest, in the numbers and quality of these professionals. 


In addition, the statistics about the New York City Police Department previously 
cited within this Report reveal that, as compared to the total number of police employed, 
only 7/10 of 1 per cent were the subject of citizens’ complaints alleging brutality (un- 
necessary force). Only 3/100 of 1 per cent of all police employed were found to have 
committed such violations. In making the same comparisons with the total number of 
arrests effected, we find that there were complaints of this type in only 1/10 of 1 per 
cent of the arrests and only 4/1000 to 6/1000 of 1 per cent substantiation of such 
charges. (The larger percentage would apply if the 5 cases of alleged unnecessary force 
pending at the end of 1964 were all subsequently substantiated. The 1964 experience was 
utilized for purposes of these comparisons because it represents a high point in the num- 
ber of such complaints, in the number of police employed and in the number of arrests 
made. At the same time, it is the most recent year available and quite characteristic. If 
similar comparisons had been made with the 5 previous years no material difference 
would result. On the other hand, instead of using the 1964 experience, averages were 
employed, for some purposes, as stated, in Chapter VII, Brutality Data of Philadelphia, 
Rochester and New York City, in this Report. This was done in order to compare the 
data of all three cities, since the Philadelphia statistics available to the Subcommittee were 
not in a form that would permit comparison of a recent single year.) 

It is against this enviable record that we must admit the incidence of some cases 
involving the use of unnecessary force. 

2. The Cwiltan Complaint Review Board currently within the Police Department 
of New York City has performed ably, and well, without any fault or cause for blame. 
Besides this, the results stemming from tts operations have proven to be approximatew 
equal to any obtained by virtue of external, independent civilian review complaint boards 
(or Police Advisory Boards as they are called) within Philadelphia and Rochester. 
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The calibre of the New York City Board members is high, their reviews are inde- 
pendently made, the procedure (after investigation and preliminary hearing), is a good 
one, and there is no evidence of any malfeasance, misfeasance of nonfeasance in the per- 
formance of this function. 

From the data previously presented on page. 37 of this Report, which deals with 
averages as explained therein, we must further recognize that the annual number of com- 
plaints of unnecessary force, as well as those substantiated, within New York City 
under its present review system, compare favorably to those of Philadelphia and Roch- 
ester. For instance, Philadelphia with a police force of 6,251 has approximately 1/4.25 
of the 26,684 police within New York City. Applying this ratio, New York’t total 
brutality complaints of 147 are only slightly more than the 32 of Philadelphia. Under 
the same formula, New York’s 12 substantiated cases are slightly less than Philadelphia’s 
3. Making the same type of comparisons with Rochester, which has only 559 police, 
about 1/50 of those within New York City, we find that the latter’s 147 brutality com- 
plaints are comparatively far less than the 9 of Rochester. To date, Rochester has had no 
substantiation of any unnecessary force charge. However, it still had one case pending 
from its year of operation at the time the data was obtained. For argument’s sake, if 
it were to be assumed that it averaged ™% case annually (one each two years), New 
York’s 12 substantiated cases would amount to considerably less than those of Rochester 
under the established ratio of 50 to 1. 

These data cannot support any belief that the external Police Advisory Boards in 
Philadelphia and Rochester have reduced brutality cases beyond the situation as it 
exists within this City. 3 

3. We recognize that brutality, and charges of brutaltty, are symptomatic of much 
broader problems which are shared by the Negro and Puerto Rican communities. These 
are more complex than tissues of brutality and cannot be remedied by establishment of 
an independent civilian complaint review board. 

Attitudes and relationships between communities and the police are directly affected 
by such matters as housing, economic status, employment, opportunity, education, customs 
and mores. Misinterpretation by police and distrust by a group, stemming from the 
quality of any of these factors, play a large role in the situation leading to charges of 
the use of unnecessary force or its actual use. 

The 1964 riots in Philadelphia and Rochester, both cities of which have Police Ad- 
visory Boards, reveal that these Boards have not eliminated the tensions or problems in 
those cities. Consequently, the primary factors leading toward claims of brutality have not 
been removed; nor has rioting been prevented by their existence. 

4. The mere occurrence of riots n New York City does not, in itself, prove the 
existence of undue racial tensions; although inequities exist m New York City, as else- 
where mn the nation, and broad efforts are being undertaken to overcome them. Riots may 
be kindled by rabble-rousers. The Police Advisory Boards cannot eltminate these col- 
lateral factors either. 

Although the riots were triggered by tangential matters, the distrust and misunder- 
standing that emanate from more basic problems and issues are major causes for their 
expansion and greater intensity. Nevertheless, these are not the sole ingredients caus- 
ing a full-grown riot. 

Fundamental tensions may exist in merely a quiescent stage, or at a level not suffi- 
ciently aggravated to be termed tensions (as in a City wherein deprivations exercised 
upon a minority are minimal.) In such circumstances, a mere “incident” would be insuffi- 
cient cause to result in a real riot. Yet, intervention by unscrupulous and selfish persons 
can fan dissatisfaction into wild rebellion, particularly in instances wherein the aggrieved 
are impressionable and disadvantaged. 

The Police Advisory Boards can neither cope with the agitators of, nor with the 
fundamental causes leading to, tensions and riots. 

The Mayor and the City of New York, as well as the federal and state govern- 
ments, have recognized existing equities, have undertaken measures to improve school- 
ing, housing, social and economic conditions for minority groups, and have initiated 
specific programs such as the anti-poverty campatgn, HARYOU and Mobilization for 
Y outh. | 

Affirmative actions such as these should do a great deal to improve the status of 
minorities, ease tensions and prevent riots. 

6. Besides their apparent impotence in coping with riots caused by agitators or by 
more basic factors, the extenral review boards in Philadelphia and Rochester have failed 
to prove an ability to minimize brutality cases any more than ts accomplished by the in- 
ternal Civilian Complaint Review Board of New York City. 

The data cited in Conclusion No. 2 to support the competence of the New York City 
Board is also applicable to this Conclusion in that it proves the Philadelphia and 
Rochester Boards to be no better than the former. 
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7. An external review board, such as exists in Philadelphia and Rochester, and as 
proposed in the Bill under consideration, would dilute the authority of police leadership 
and, consequently, result mn wmnefficiency. 

Police heads and administrators consider such a review board as a direct attack upon 
their prerogative to discipline all personnel: Their strong feelings about such authority 
have their origin in the quasi-military need for complete obedience during time of emer- 
gency and crisis. This is understandable when we think in terms of the Police Com- 
missioner at the scene of a riot. Fast moving events make prompt and complete obe- 
dience absolutely essential. It is for this reason that the New York City Charter gives the 
Police Commissioner complete jurisdiction over the disposition and discipline of his 
men (Sec. 434a). 


Under such circumstances, any outside review board, even though it merely “advises” ° 


a, ne emoqeamen as to the discipline of his men, is viewed jealously as an encroachment 
in this area. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police, at its Annual Conference in 1960, 
adopted a resolution against all such boards and expressed part of its opposition in the 
following language: 

“.. any attempt of private groups to superimpose a police practice review 
board, commission, body or fact finding group foreign to and departing from the duly 
constituted, existing and orderly processes of law and traditionally proven remedies 
of the individual lends itself to the impairment of government through vigilantism 


inviting injustice, through the harassment, weakening and usurpation of the legally 


constituted and vested administration of law enforcement personnel, all to the great 

detriment of efficient police performance...” 

Yet another approach to this issue was expressed by The Police Chief, an official 
publication of the IACP, in an article entitled, “IACP Critique of the Harvard Law 
Review Study,” February 1964, Vol. XXXI, No. 2: 

“Negative discipline is only one minor aspect of police administration. The more 
fundamental facets such as recruitment, selection, training, supervision, direction 
and incentive are other parts of the overall process. Where misconduct. becomes 
apparent, all of the basic processes by which the department is operated must be 
examined. Clearly this is the responsibility of the duly appointed and empowered 
public officials. The review board, devoid of both responsibility and authority for 
the basic functions of administration, represents a superficial attempt to deal with 
more complex problems. Outside review boards represent a direct reflection upon 
inadequate police leadership, since they can exist only where the police leaders fail, 
for whatever reason, to adequately discharge their responsibility to impartially in- 
vestigate and deal with complaints by citizens against department personnel.” 


Solid opposition to such boards is also expressed by police rank and file, and police 
line organizations. However, their basis for this stand is a little bit different, as set 
forth in Conclusion No. 8. 

8. Outside review boards are detrimental to police morale and efficiency. 

There is strong, almost unanimous sentiment among police administrators, as well as 
among the rank and file policemen, in support of this proposition and against an external 
civilian complaint review board. J. Edgar Hoover and the F.B.I., Michael J. Murphy, 
Police Commissioner of New York City, and William H. Parker, Police Commissioner of 
Los Angeles, are only a few of the outstanding police leaders who have taken a forth- 
right position to the effect that morale and efficiency would be lost. To the same effect 
are the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, the Police Conference of the State of New York, 
the Fraternal Order of Police of the City of Philadelphia, the Fraternal Order of Police 
of the State of Pennsylvania, the Locust Club of Rochester, New York, and countless 
others throughout the country. | 

Additional support of the hypothesis that an external civilian complaint review 
board would deplete the morale and efficiency of the police, and is therefor not feasible, 
can be found among many business groups and some civic organizations. 

One of the indisputable positions against such a board is that its mere existence, 
even if it was conducted in a fair and equitable manner, constitutes an harassment of 
the rank and file. It is pointed out that any person arrested by a policeman can easily, 
and often does, allege that the officer used undue force. This type of complaint is usually 
made by an experienced criminal, not only in a spirit of vindictiveness, but also in the 
hope that constitutional guarantees may cause a reversal of any conviction obtained 
against him. 

The institution of proceedings before an outside review board means that the police- 
man may have to defend himself before four different tribunals at the same time: the 
department disciplinary proceedings, the criminal court, the civil court, and finally, before 
the review board. This would result from charges brought against the officer within the 
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department, prosecution of him for the crime of assault, a lawsuit against hi 
, and complaint to the outside review board. caper ansasead 

It does not require too much imagination to understand that the officer will person- 
ally have to appear before all of these forums and testify thereat; that he will have to 
bring all of his witnesses to each tribunal during the many adjournments, which are 
normal for this type of proceeding, and also to appellate courts, usually paying the wit- 
nesses’ expenses; that he will have to pay lawyer’s fees and the costs for the prepara- 
tion of minutes of the proceedings; that he will lose time from the job and attendant 
pay; and, finally, but not the least of all, he will be under mental stresses and strains in 
addition to the public disapprobation that he and his family will incur. 

Under such circumstances, it is not difficult to see why police morale and efficiency 
would be adversely affected. 

In Rochester a representative of the police line organization explained that, since 
the advent of their Police Advisory Board, a police officer cannot act expeditiously any 
longer. In time of crisis, as well as on other occasions, he must stop and ask himself, 
“What will the Police Advisory Board think about the action I intend to take?’ On 
close questions there will be many instances in which he will take no action at all, even 
though the circumstances demand an affirmative position. 

The police representatives in both Philadelphia and Rochester maintain that their 
morale is very low due to the existence of the outside review boards. The President of 
the Philadelphia Fraternal Order of Police points to the increased early retirements of 
police in his City and maintains that this is primarily attributable to the existence of the 


Police Advisory Board. 
9. There 1s no need for an external civilian complaint review board when an exist- 


ing, internal board is performing properly. 

The views of this Conclusion can best be expressed by the following quotation from 
a study performed by Harold Beral and Marcus Sisk, entitled “The Administration of 
Complaints by Civilians Against the Police,” appearing in the Harvard Law Review, 


Vol. 77, No. 3, January 1964: 

“The most important variable is the adequacy of existing departmental procedure. 
Where these procedures are intelligently designed and conscientiously followed, so 
that the community trusts their integrity, there is no need for an outside review 
system. Even where close analysis reveals procedural weaknesses in an internal sys- 
tem, but nevertheless the system satisfactorily performs the dual function of main- 
taining discipline and satisfying complainants, improvement of internal procedures 
will often be preferable to the. adoption of a civilian system. The creation of an 
external disciplinary agency in such a case might generate unnecessary disruption and 
distrust and result in problems more grave than the procedural weaknesses in the 
original internal system. The less drastic and more profitable reform lies in correct- 
ing the weaknesses in the otherwise acceptable departmental procedure.” (pp. 518, 


519). 

10. Some aspects of the handling and investigation of complaints by the New York 
City Police Department, prior to their receipt by the internal Civilian Complaint Review 
Board, may permit inequities, and even grievous fault, to creep mto the process; may 
cause public skepticism; and, consequently, detract from an otherwise commendable 


“complaint system.” : 

We have already observed that, in spite of the high level of accomplishment and 
performance by the New York City Police Department, there have been instances of 
brutality. This is not disputed, and must be expected when dealing with a body as large 
as 26,000 men. The problem is to minimize such instances, if not to eliminate them. 

The likelihood of impropriety of this nature is much greater in the lower echelons 
than in the top administration of the Department. It is the latter group that has set the 
tone of professionalism and high performance, with its loftier moral and ethical 


standards. 
In the receipt and the processing of complaints, the current rules have specifically 


attempted to place the action in the hands of upper echelons. This is good, as far as it 
goes, but we must recognize that there are limitations upon the involvement of high 
command in a mass of detail, and that, in any event, some lesser ranks must become 
part of the process. For these reasons, it becomes vital to reconsider what is essentially 
a good system—high in comparison with those in the nation and the subject of specific 
praise from police administrators in Philadelphia and Rochester. 

At the very first stage, we observe that the civilian complaint may be made to any 
member of the Department (within any office of the Department). This was undoubted- 
ly authorized in order to make the task easier for the complainant, and is to be preferred. 
i iting is given the complainant to help him follow up the case or prove 


Yet, nothing in wri e€ compl . 
that he ledge such charges. The implications of this weakness need not be recited. 
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_ The current rules permit the acceptance of telephoned complaints. This, too, may be 
desirable from the point of view that it is easier to institute accusations. On the other 
hand, it becomes easier for error and falsification than would be the case if the com- 
plaint were made in person or in writing. 

At present, preliminary investigations of a complaint may result in a preliminary 
hearing, if the investigating officer deems one necessary. This hearing is not to be con- 
fused with a final departmental “trial,” which is open to public attendance, and follows 
a on of the Civilian ‘Complaint [Review Board that the accusations should be 
“tri as 

The preliminary hearing, on the other hand, is not public. Only the parties in interest, 
their witnesses, and counsel may attend, as well as the investigating officer, who conducts 
the hearing, and the Supervisor of the Civilian Complaint Review Board who is authorized 
an active role in presenting witnesses and examining them. Since the results of this pre- 
liminary hearing are so important in the subsequent determinations of the Board, lack of 
confidence in it 1s automatically transferrable to the Board itself. For this reason, if for 
no other, present suspicions of some, concerning the inability of the public to attend 
such hearings, should be allayed. 

At these same preliminary hearings, counsel representing the parties do not enjoy 
the right to examine or cross-examine the witnesses.Their questions may only be sug- 
gested to the investigating officer who may or may not question the witnesses along those 
lines. This procedure has also planted the germ of suspicion in the minds of some, since 
the forensic art of examination and cross-examination has long been associated in the 
public mind with the process of ferreting out the truth. A change in this procedure in 
order to assuage public uneasiness would be well worthwhile. 

Again concerning ourselves with the preliminary hearing, we note that there is no 
process whereby a complainant, or even a police officer if he desires to produce witnesses 
who are not in the employ of the Police department, can compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses. This goes to the very essence of substantiating or refuting an accusation. Quite 
often the absence of witnesses at the preliminary hearing, by virtue of fear, commitments 
elsewhere, indifference, or other reasons, will deny evidence to the tribunal that is vital 
to one side or another. If this transpires, the Civilian Complaint Review Board will be 
denied access to matter of a material nature and, consequently, will be unable to make 
proper determinations. This should be corrected so that both sides are given the means 
of obtaining such witnesses. 

Finally, the present rules make no provision to enable either the complainant or the 
accused officer to obtain a copy of the minutes of the preliminary hearing. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that such minutes of the departmental trial (after it is recom- 
mended by the Civilian ‘Complaint Review Board) are available to both sides. 
Acknowledging the fact that good argument can be presented on both sides of this issue, 
it would seem that both sides should be given access to the minutes of the preliminary 
hearing in order to continue public confidence in the Police Department. 

11. Conditions within certain low economic communities, such as slum housing, un- 
employment and limited education, have created within the disadvantaged indwiduals, 
frustration and resentment against all governmental authority. The wmpact of these feel- 
ings has fallen most heavily upon the policeman who symbolizes that authority daily 
within the community. Coupled with theses conditions, the occurrence of occasvonal im- 
stances of alleged brutality, such as the Gilligan, Cruz and Whitmore cases, m spite of 
the excellent reputation of the New York City Police Department for freedom from 
brutality, have intensified distrust and suspicion of the police machinery for handling 
civilian complaints of his type. This situation and the reactions involved point to the need 


for some permanent governmental procedure for effectively providing acceptable review 


that is not subject to the interpretation that it 1s external tinkering with the police 


process. 

12. The Council, as the legislative body of New York City, not only has the m- 
herent power to provide such review of the Police Department’s brutality cases, but 
possesses characteristics which make tt particularly suited to do so. 

The Council is directly responsible to the community it represents and, in this re- 
lationship, has a better evaluation of the public pulse than any City agency or board that 
might be created. As a total body, it reflects the total public need. Since its primary 
responsibility is representing its constituencies, this makes the civil rights of its con- 
stituents a major concern. | 

The Council’s authority to review such cases is so deeply grounded in its need to 
examine them in relation to possible local legislation that no serious issue can be raised 
thereby. Besides this authority to take such action, its status as the legislative body of 
the ‘City would assure widespread distribution of its findings and recommendations among 
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all communications media. In this manner, minorities would be apprised of the true 
situation concerning brutality, and misconceptions would not persist because of difficulties 
in publicizing the truth. 

In addition, The Council is in a position to place the tremendous power of its right 
to legislate, in budgetary matters and other areas, behind the enforcement of its decisions 


in these matters. 
| RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the aforesaid conclusions, the following recommendations are made to 
the City Affairs Committee of The Council of The City of New York: 


1. That efforts be continued to improve the housing, employment, education, and 
all social and economic conditions, of minority groups within the City of New York; 

2. That discrimination against minorities be eliminated wherever traces of it may 
still be found; 

3. That police instruction concerning the thinking, problems and rights of minorities 
be further developed and expanded beyond the ongoing programs within the Police 
Department ; | 

4. That the Board of Education, the Board of Higher Education, community centers 
and other public agencies dealing with minority groups, educate them more widely as to 
the responsibilities, burdens and authority of police functioning within our governmental 
structure and culture; 

5. That the Negro and Puerto Rican community organizations be urged to launch 
an rag campaign for the recruitment of candidates for police work from among their 
peopie ; 

6. That the existing internal Civilian Complaint Review Board within the Police 
Department of the City of New York should be continued ; 

That the following changes in civilian complaint procedure of the Police De- 

partment be effected: 

a. A civilian complainant should be given a written, numbered, and signed 
receipt at the time he registers his complaint, by the person who receives it. Failure 
to give such a receipt should be a violation of the Rules & Procedures, subject to 
disciplinary action. 

b. No telephoned complaints should be accepted as such by the Police Depart- 
ment, but the person so calling should be informed of the necessity to submit his 
complaint in person or in writing. A failure to so inform a complainant should be 
a violation of the Rules & Procedures. 

c. During the course of preliminary hearings of civilian complaints, in all in- 
stances wherein the Rules & Procedures now authorize the appearance of attorneys 
on behalf of the complainant and/or the accused officer, the attorney should have 
the right to examine and cross-examine the parties and the witnesses. Such questions 
need not be asked through the police officer in charge of the investigation, on behalf 
of the attorney. 

d. Stenographic minutes of all such “investigations” or hearings (prior to De- 
partment trial) should be taken, and copies thereof should be made available ex- 
peditiously to the parties in interest or their attorneys, at cost, together with the 
name and assignment of the stenographer or stenographers. 

e. Legislation should be enacted permitting both sides to subpoena witnesses for 
appearance att he “investigations” or hearings (prior to Department trial). Other- 
wise, absence of such witnesses at the time of investigation might cause “filing” of 
charges which should be brought to trial. 

8. That The Council establish a Permanent Committee on Police Affairs to review 
Police Department administrative findings in respect to allegations of brutality, upon 
request of a citizen, a police officer, or upon its own initiative. For this purpose, it will 
have access to all records of the Police Department and may conduct its own investiga- 
tions and hearings, public or private; 

9. That to assure that complaints are properly recorded, properly processed, and 
equitably disposed of, there should be regular spot-check by the Permanent Committee 
on Police Affairs. For this purpose, a portion of its staff, besides that which will review 
specific complaints in brutality cases, should devote its entire time to such work. Re- 
examination of all records, and if need be, persons, should be done in great detail. This 
review will require considerable expertise. Obviously, this staff need not and could not 
review all cases in the same detail. For this reason, a random sampling should be em- 
ployed to determine which cases will be reviewed. To accomplish this sampling (i.e., 
merely determine which cases would be reviewed), electronic data processing machines 
(of agencies other than the Police Department), which would be re-programmed at 
regular intervals by sources other than the Police Department, should be employed. -It 
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is recommended that the Mayor initiate an appropriate budget modification to provide 
the necessary funds to assure competent and sufficient staff for this purpose, as well as 
for that set forth in the previous recommendation; 


10. That the bill under consideration (to establish an external civil review board 


— alleged police brutality cases), No. 498, Int. No. 394, of 1964, be disapproved at 
is time; 

11. That copies of this report be forwarded to the Mayor, the Police Commissioner, 
the Chairman of the Board of Education and the Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, for their implementation thereof . 

Majority Report respectfully submitted, DOMINICK CORSO, Chairman; SEY- 
MOUR BOYERS, and LEONARD FASTENBERG. 

RICHARD S. ALDRICH concurs in a separate report, except in respect to Recom- 
mendations 8 and 9. 

THEODORE S. WEISS dissents in a separate report. 


REPORT 
OF 
COUNCILMAN RICHARD S. ALDRICH 


I am in basic agreement with the report issued by the majority of the Special Sub- 
committee To Study The Feasibility of Creating an Independent Civilian Review Board. 
The Subcommittee’s conclusions are based on facts obtained through exhaustive study. 
The recommendations made are sound except for the type of review board the Sub- 
committee suggests. The following are my recommendations and proposals: 

Increased tension, lack of respect for the authority of police officers and a growing 
number of citizen complaints against police officers make an independent civilian board 
necessary to both the police department and the citizenry. 

Such an independent reviewing body is now in existence. In July, 1964, the Mayor 


gave the power to the Deputy Mayor to review citizens’ complaints of police brutality. - 


The Deputy Mayor was given the necessary powers to initiate an investigation or to 
review an investigation by the police review board in cases of complaints by citizens of 
police brutality. 

It is my contention that this very system of review, as established by the Mayor, 
should be formalized and passed by the City Council as a Local Law. However. the 
powers of the Deputy Mayor to review, should be extended beyond just cases of brutality 
and should include all complaints of police impropriety. The attempt to confine cases to 
be reviewed to incidents of brutality would, in my opinion, increase rather than decrease 
friction between the citizenry and the police. By increasing the scope of review, to include 
all aspects of. citizen-police relations, areas of agreement can be found and therefore. 
tensions decreased. 

The correspondence between the Commissioner of the Police Department of the City 
and the Chairman of the Special Subcommittee indicates that the one area left open for 


consideration by the Police Commissioner for acceptance is the area I have suggested. 


Commissioner Murphy has said that he is willing to evaluate the system I have sug- 
gested after studying its effectiveness in action. 

The Special Subcommittee designated to study this problem in its majority report, 
that “The Council establish a Permanent Committee on Police Affairs to review Police 
Department administrative findings in respect to allegations of brutality . . .” I believe 
this to be a mistake. 

The enactment of this recommendation would put the members of the City Council 
in a very difficult position. Great pressures could be brought to bear on the individual 
councilman by his constituents and pressure groups from his community. 

_ Furthermore, the majority of Councilmen, myself included, can only put part of 
their time into that position. Even if the necessary. staff was provided, the Councilmen 
cannot be expected to take on this added burden. 

I believe the citizens of this City are entitled to have their complaints heard by a 
body independent from the police force itself. Further, I believe that the policemen SO 
charged, and the police force in general, have the right to be heard by a body which is 
not subject to the charges of partiality, prejudice and professional courtesy. 

I submit that my solution is the answer to the present needs. It is acceptable and 
practical. It has, to some degree, already been implemented. It is now time to make it a 


matter of law. 
Respectfully submitted, RICHARD S. ALDRICH. 
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MINORITY REPORT 
OF 
COUNCILMAN THEODORE S. WEISS 


I “A PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON POLICE MATTERS’— 
A SOLUTION WITHOUT SUBSTANCE |. 


The heart of the majority's recommendations is that a “Permanent Committee on 
Police Matters” be established within the City Council. The recommendation is weirdly il- 
logical. It may well be calculated to get the best of both worlds; that is, 'to demonstrate 
to proponents of an independent board that, in fact, a body outside the police department 
has been vested with review authority and at the same time to indicate to the police depart- 
ment > we it has nothing to be concerned about since the reviewing body is easily subject 
to control. 


In my opinion the majority has miscalculated. Proponents have been seeking not just 
an outside body but one which would be viewed with confidence as being independent and 
impartial in its investigations and deliberations. The police department on the other hand has 
been most fearful of the political influence which an outside review body might exercise 
over its operations. In one masterful stroke the majority would not only perpetuate the dis- 
advantages of the current system but would open the door for the return of problems pain- 
fully eliminated over many decades. It would give substance to the arguments of those who 
ay bod "egal orientted external board without satisfying those who seek a truly impar- 
tia ; 


To be perfectly blunt, I do not believe that the Council has the political independence 
to discharge this responsibility. And even if it did, no group of Councilmen, however lofty 
their ideals, however high their scruples, could long escape the charge, unfounded though 1t 
may be, that they were deciding complaints on the basis of political considerations. I have 
just enough familiarity with the long battle to divorce politics from ‘tthe operations of the 
police department to be fearful of any step backward. By the same token, I do not look 
forward with favor to the possibility of a legitimate complaint being mishandled because of 
= og sme and legitimate inclination of political people to be considered as friends of the 
police force. 


For similar reasons I must disagree with Councilman Aldrich’s recommendation that 
the temporary review system operating under the direction of the Deputy Mayor be made 
permanent. Nothing in the history of that operation during tthe past eight months warrants 
any confidence that the Mayor’s office can be expected to deal objectively with problems 
arising from one of the most important departments of the executive branch of government. 


Having the Council assume this quasi-judicial function would be not only harmful but 
totally unnecessary. Once the premise is accepted that it is in the best interests of the com- 
munity, including the police department, to vest review authority in a body outside of the 
department, it would seem to follow logically that the authority be given tto a body which 
will have the confidence of the community to perform it’s task fairly and impartially. Re- 
gardless of the camouflage with which the majority has led up to its recommendation, it is 
perfectly obvious from the very fact that the recommendation has been made, that the ma- 
jority has accepted the premise. Then why not a truly independent review board: fair to 
policemen and complainant alike? 

In Philadelphia and in Rochester, the caliber of review board appointments has been 
first rate. Clergymen, businessmen, university professors and presidents, bar association 
chairmen, civic leaders, members of the various professions have all served well and honor- 
ably. No matter what other shortcomings may have been attributed to the operations of 
those Boards, no one, to my knowledge, in or out of police ranks, has questioned the ‘in- 
tegrity and impartiality of Board members. I am firmly and absolutely convinced that the 
same caliber of talent can easily be found in New York City. 


_ It must of course be noted that the majority’s proposed “Police Practices Committee” 
is a far cry from an independent civilian review board not only conceptually but also pro- 
cedurally. The procedures, as outlined, seem to be deliberately vague. It does seem clear 
however, that the “Committee” would not have original jurisdiction. It would be limited to 
a review of “Police Department administrative findings.” At what stage could such review 
be undertaken? After the submission of findings by the investigating officer following the 
preliminary hearing? After the review by the Civilian Complaint supervisor? After the re- 


view “4 the internal Civilian Complaint Board? After the Departmental trial? We are 
not told. 


_If the intention is to play it by ear as the individual cases arise, the Committee will 
obviously be operating on the basis of pressures, political, police, and otherwise, rather than 
on a basis of objective standards and rules. I am absolutely fearful of tthe results of such 
a system. | 
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II ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

The majority report contains an additional recommendation of significance, directed to 
the Police Commissioner. It outlines suggestions for improving basic police procedures in 
receiving complaints, and in conducting “preliminary hearings.” These suggestions are 
meaningful and sound. I concur in them wholeheartedly. They are not intended to, nor can 
they, serve as a substitute for an independent review board, but by their adoption, 'the de- 
partment would be taking the first steps toward regaining some of the respect and confi- 
dence which has been lost over recenit years. 


III MAJORITY CONCLUSIONS—A STUDY IN SELF-CONTRADICTION 


‘The conclusions of the majority report, leading as they do to the recommendations re- 
ferred to above, present an obvious paradox. In the first nine points of the conclusion, the 
majority report indulges in a wild admixture of fact and opinion all intended to demon- 
strate that the department’s internal board is doing a great job and that an external board 
would be detrimental to the operations of the Department. This is followed by points 10, 
11 and 12 which conclude that it is desirable to change the internal procedures and to 
provide an outside check on departmental operations. 

Disagreeing, as I do, with their basic recommendation, still 1 must commend the ma- 
jority for recognizing the hollow ring of their “booster” conclusions and for paying some 
heed to the urgent cry for improvement and change. More is the pity that their recommen- 
dations simply do not meet the needs dictated by justice and fair play. 

Iit is not my province to reconcile the self-contradictions of the majority report. How- 
ever, certain of the conclusions do call for a response. 

A. Points 1 and 2 of the majority’s conclusions purport to present a comparative sta- 
tistical analysis of recorded complaints, and disposition of same, in Philadelphia, Rochester 
and New York City in order to demonstrate that: 

“These data cannot support any belief that the external Police Advisory Boards in 
Philadelphia and Rochester have reduced brutality cases beyond the situation as it ex- 
ists within this city.” 

The method of analysis is not only highly questionable but ignores ‘two very important 
facts, In the first place, it is generally recognized that many would be complainants fail to 
make complaints to the internal police board in this city because of fear of harassment or 
lack of confidence in the objectivity of the board. Secondly, with the exception of police 
witnesses, just about every group or individual the Committee met with, both in Rochester 
and Philadelphia, expressed the belief that use of excessive and unnecessary force has been 
reduced since the inception of the Review Boards. I really doubt that this can be proved 
mathematically, but the very fact that the community believes it to be true, to me, of great 
significance. (Point 6 directs itself to the same conclusions as Points 1 and 2 and would re- 
ceive the same response. ) 

_ |B. Points 3 and 4, contain the strong implication that since independent civilian re- 
view boards cannot guarantee to eliminate riots they are not worth having. Of course, none 
of the proponents have suggested such a guarantee. But it is worth noting that high city 
officials in Rochester are of the belief that the riots of July, 1964 would probably have oc- 
curred a year earlier if not for the existence of the board. There is reason to believe, also, 
that the New York City riots might have been averted had there been a feeling of confi- 
dence in the community that the shooting of the Powell boy was to receive an objective and 
impartial investigation. It took, after all, almost three days for the frustration to build into 
violence and riot. 

C. Points 7 and 8 make the argument that: 

“Outside review boards are detrimental to police morale and efficiency.” 
However difficult it may be to measure “Morale,” it is possible to make objective judg- 

ments concerning police “efficiency.” According to FBI statistics, Philadelphia has one of 
the lowest crime rates among the major cities of the United States. Police officials in 
Rochester stated to the committee that the percentage of “cleared” cases, that is, cases 
which have been solved, has risen during the past few years. It is not suggested that these 
conditions prevail because of the existence of civilian review boards, but certainly there is 
no indication that the efficiency of the departments has been impaired. Nor does the volume 
of civilian complaints either in Philadelphia or Rochester justify the allegation that the 
rank and file will be harassed by indiscriminate complaints of “experienced criminals.” In- 
deed the Boards have been so scrupulous in the handling of complaints as to tend to dis- 
courage false complaints. Rather than be groundlessly concerned with “harassment” the 
majority would have been better advised to highlight the benefits of exoneration of fault- 
less police officers by an impartial body. 


Other than what has been stated by representatives of police line organizations as to 
reduced morale there just is no way of substantiating this claim. Police administrators in 
both cities claim, however, that their men ‘are doing a good job. Indeed the majority report 
on Page 19, includes the statement of Rochester’s Public Safety Commissioner that the 
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Board “had not impaired the morale or efficiency of their police.” Further some city of- 
ficials indicated that because of improvement in salaries and working conditions in recent 
years, morale has tended to rise rather than go down. 

D. Point 9 concludes that: 

“There is no need for an external civilian complaint review board when an exist- 
ing, internal board is performing properly.” 

The statement cited by the majority report in support of this conclusion, however, 
clearly accepts “proper performance” only from ‘those boards which operate in such a man- 
ner “that the community trusts their integrity.” Obviously that is not the case with large 
segments of our community. 

E. Point II as a general analysis is not subject to much dispute. It could, for the 
most part, have been written by advocates of an independent civilian review board. I am 
particularly heartened by recognition of : 

“the need for some permanent governmental procedure for effectively providing 
acceptable review that is not subject to the interpretation that it is external tinkering 
with the police process.” 

It is all but impossible to square this conclusion with the one which follows in Point 


12 that: 
“The Council . . . possesses characteristics which make it particularly suited” 
to do this. 


IV. GENERAL AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


By singling out the specific points of disagreement above, I do not mean to imply 
I agree with all of the other statements of fact or conclusions which appear in the 
majority report. It has been, rather, my intention to highlight the broader areas of dis- 
agreement which in my opinion called for a detailed response. 

Aside from specifics, some additional general observation must be made. Overall the 
majority report is guilty of a certain slanting of the facts. Anyone not personally familiar 
with the situation could easily conclude that even supporters of the civilian review boards 
in Philadelphia and in Rochester consider it to be a less than useful instrument for 
reducing tensions between the police and the community. The facts are exactly to the 
contrary. During our interviews in both cities, representatives of the various community 
and civil rights organizations uniformly expressed the opinion that the boards have more 
than justified their existence. The sole exception to this was the chairman of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the NAACP who while conceding that the use of excessive and unnec- 
essary force by police personnel has decreased over the past few years, attributed that 
improvement to his chairmanship of that organization. 

There were some complaints on the part of the Boards’ supporters but by and large 
the complaints related to insufficient publicity about the operation of the Boards and the 
lack of sufficient budgetary allocations. Certainly if the Boards are to work to optimum 
effectiveness, adequate financial support must be provided. 

Strong exception, too, must be taken to a general premise of the majority report 
that (a) the Weiss bill was introduced as a result of pressure by minority groups and 
(b) that only minority groups suffer from the use of excessive and unnecessary force 
by policemen. There is no escaping from the fact that the poor as a group tend to have 
more unfavorable contact with the police. 

It is also an established fact that the bulk of the Negro and Puerto Rican popula- 
tion in New York City is poor. 

It is perfectly natural, therefor, for the Negro and Puerto Rican communities, who, 
by the force of economics alone, are subjected to what they consider to be unfair and 
ill-treatment at the hands of individual policemen to complain and to seek redress. 

But “police brutality” is not, strictly speaking, a matter of civil rights. It is, rather, 
a matter of civil liberties. 

It is not only the Negro and the Puerto Rican who is mistreated by the minority of 
policemen who violate the rules and regulations of the department as well as the law 
itself. And, equally important, it is not only white police officers who are guilty of 
the practice. 

(As a personal sidelight, it may be worth noting that I first became interested in 
the problem legislatively in the Spring of 1962 after an incident in Times Square between 
a group of “peace marchers” and the police. The bill was certainly not introduced as a 
result of pressure from any individual or group.) 


V. A PLEA FOR ACTION 


Organized opposition to the creation of a civilian complaint review board emanates 
mainly from the police department and its various line organizations. Other groups in 
opposition include the Commerce and Industry Association, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, Teamsters Joint Council 16, and various Conservative Party clubs. 
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Support for the principle of civilian review has come from such groups as the 
New York Civil Liberties Union, the City Club of New York, the Executive Committee 
of the New York County Democratic Organization, the Liberal Party of New York 
State, the Episcopalian Diocese of New York, Citizens Union, the New York Committee 
for Democratic Voters, the American Jewish Congress, the Catholic Interracial Council, 
the National Association for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, various labor unions, numerous 
religious, political and civic groups and all of the major civil rights organizations. 

It has been somewhat disappointing to note the failure of the police department to 
recognize that its own best interests as well as that of the community at large would be 
well served by the creation of an independent civilian review board. The failure of the 
Subcommittee in this regard has been even more disappointing. 

Independent review boards are currently functioning in Philadelphia, Rochester and 
St. Louis. Efforts to institute such boards have been undertaken in practically every 
major city across the country, outside of the deep South. The idea is receiving more and 
more favor as the need for it becomes more obvious. 

I fervently hope that the City Affairs Committee will conclude that Intro. No. 394 
which has been pending since April 7, 1964 makes much more sense than the recom- 
mendations of the Subcommittee majority and that the bill will be voted out favorably 
for Council action. At the very least, the people of New York have the right to expect 
that the entire City Council, without further delay, will be afforded an opportunity to 
debate and vote on this extremely timely and important issue. 

Respectfully submitted, THEODORE S. WEISS. 
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, June 16, 1964. Report after investigation of civilian complaint 
(Police Brutality and Illegal Arrest—PCR No. 64-055). 

Memorandum from Clarence G. De Prez, Deputy Chief of Police, to W. M. Lombard, 
Chief of Police, March 11, 1964, re: Investigation Totals of Internal Inspection 
Office during 1963. 

Harvard Law Review, Vol. 77, No. 3, 'Jan. 1964. Harold Beral and Marcus Sisk; 
“The Administration of Complaints by Civilians Against the Police.” 

Harvard Law Record, April 16, 1964. Theodore S. Curtis, Jr.; “Police Critical of 
Review Note.” 

The Police Chief, Feb. 1964, reprint of Harvard Law Review article by Beral and Sisk; 
also “IACP Critique of the Study.” 

_ Magazines and Non-Professional Journals , 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Sunday, Aug. 2, 1964. Gertrude Samuel, “Who Shall Judge a 


Policeman ?” 
, Sept. 13, 11964. Henry S. Reuss, “An ‘Ombudsman’ for America.” 
Wall Street Journal, July 24, 1964. Neil Ulman, “Police in Review; Philadelphia Board 
a ‘Safety Valve’ in Racial Arrests.” 
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Inquiries by Chairman Dominick Corso 

To Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, dated Aug. 
6, 1964, posing specific questions concerning that city’s Police Advisory Board and 
related matters. 

To Sgt. John Harrington, President of Fraternal Order of Police, Philadelphia, Aug. 6, 
1964, requesting data he had promised at a prior hearing. 

To Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy, New York City, Aug. 21, 1964, requesting 
data concerning alleged police brutality cases and related matters, 

To Paul Miller, President of Gannett Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1964, request- 
ing copies of the Aug. 5, 1964 issue of the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, and 
ithe Aug. 1 and 8, 1964 issues of the Rochester Times-Union, containing articles about 
the Police Advisory Board. 

To Mayor Arthur J. Holland, Trenton, N. J., Sept. 21, 1964, seeking to ascertain whether 
there is an external police review board in Trenton and asking for related information. 

To Mayor John L. Snyder, York, ‘Pennsylvania, Sept. 21, 1964, seeking to ascertain 
whether there is an external police review board in York and asking for related 
information. 

To Walter N. Tobriner, President, Board of Commissioners, Washington, D, C., Sept. 
21, 1964, seeking to ascertain whether there is an external Police review board in 
Washington and asking for related information. 

To Mayor Albert H. Losche, Indianapolis, Indiana, Sept. 21, 1964, seeking to ascertain 
whether there is an external police review board in Indianapolis and asking for 
related information. | 

To Mayor Arthur Naftalin, Minneapolis, Minn, Sept. 21, 1964, seeking to ascertain 
whether there is an external police review board in Minneapolis and asking for 
related information. 

To Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Inc., Washington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1964, requesting a copy of Feb. 1964 issue 
of “The Police Chief,” containing an article on police civilian review boards. 

To Deputy Mayor Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., (New York ‘City, Jan. 8, 1965, inquiring 
about ‘the temporary procedure established by Mayor Robert F. Wagner to handle 
alleged brutality cases. 

Responses to Inquiries 


From Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary, City of Philadelphia, Penn., dated Aug. 
13, 1964, in reply to specific questions posed by Councilman Dominick Corso, Chair- 
man of Special Subcommittee. 

From ‘Ptl. John J. Harrington, President of Philadelphia Lodge No. 5, Fraternal Order 
of Police, dated Aug. 8, 1964, in reply to questions posed by Councilman Dominick 
Corso, Chairman of Special Subcommittee. 

From Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy, dated Aug. 26, 1964, in response to an 
oral request by Councilman Dominick Corso, Chairman of Special Subcommittee, for 
data on the action of the New York City Police Department Civilian Complaint 
Review Board. 

From Robert V. Murray, Chief of Police, Wash., D. C., stating that Wash., D. C., had 
a review board within the Police Department. 

From Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of ‘the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Inc., dated Sept. 11, 1964, forwarding a copy of “The Police Chief,” as 
requested by Councilman Dominick Corso, Chairman of Special Subcommittee. 

From Arthur Naftalin, Mayor of Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24, 1964, stating that Minne- 
apolis had rejected a review board proposal. 

From Arthur J. Holland, Mayor of Trenton, N. J., Dec. 9, 1964, stating that Trenton 
had no review board. 

From John L. Snyder, Mayor of York, Penn., Dec. 9, 1964, stating that York formerly 
had a review board, but does not have one now. 

From Deputy Commissioner Walter Arm, New York City Police Department, dated 
Dec. 10, 1964, in response to an oral request by Councilman Dominick Corso, Chair- 
man of Special Subcommittee, for more specific data on the Civilian Review Com- 


plaint Board. 
Other Letters and Statements Received by the Subcommitee 

Open, unsigned letter to the Mayor, from the John Paulding League, Grand Central 
Station, P. O. Box 4212, New York, N. Y. 10007, in opposition to a civilian review 
board, dated May 18, 1964. 

Copy of letter from Arnold L. Fein, 'Chairman, Committee for Democratic Voters to 
ithe Mayor, expressing support of the Weiss Bill, dated May 19, 1964; and attaching 
copy of a letter to the Mayor in support of a review board, dated March 22, 1964. 
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Letter from Ptl. John J. Cassese, President of the Patrolmen’s ‘Benevolent Association 
of ithe City of New York, in opposition to the Weiss Bill, May 21, 1964; with 
attached resolution of International Association of Chiefs of Police in opposition to 
such review boards, dated Oct. 6, 1960; and copy of Daily News editorial in oppo- 
sition, dated May 12, 1964. 

Letter from Det. James F. Shea, President of the Detectives’ Endowment Association 
of the Police Department of the City of New York, stating his organization’s 
opposition to the Weiss Bill, dated May 21, 1964. 

Letter from Alice G. Owen, Chairman, Social Action Committee, The Community 
Church of New York, expressing support of a civilian police advisory board of 
broadest purview, dated July 27, 1964. 

The following digests prepared by Marjorie M. Friedlander, Chairman, Civil Lib- 
erties Commission of Social Action Committee, The Community Church of New York, 
dated Oct. 1964: 

Provisions of the Weiss: Bill: 

Philadelphia Police Advisory Board; 

Rochester, N. Y., Police Advisory Board; 

York, Pa., Police Advisory Board (no longer existant) ; 

Proposed Citizen Police Review Board for Wash., D. C., as submitted by local 
branch of Civil Liberties Union. 

Handbill of Community Forum: The Philadelphia Experience with a Police Advisory 
Board, Nov. 1, 1964, sponsored by the Social Action Committee of the Community 
Church of New York. 

Letter from George E. Runquist, Executive Director of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union, conveying his organization’s proposals supporting the principles of the 
measure under consideration and recommending certain amendments thereto, dated 
Dec. 10, 1964. 

Editorial Comment 

Copy of WCBS Television Editorial No. 311, broadcast April 29 and 30, 1964, support- 
ing Commissioner Murphy's conduct of the New York City Police Department, but 
suggesting some compromise by him if it will restore the public confidence of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

Copy of WINS radio editorial, aired June 24 and 25, 1964, supporting present internal 
police review board and opposing any change. 

Philadelphia Daily News, July 22, 1964, Editorial, “Police Advisory Board Should Not 


be Scrapped.” , 
The Times-Union, Rochester, Aug. 1, 1964, Editorial, “Performance Praised,” in support 


of police. 


Aug. 8 1964, Editor’s Week, “No Tolerance for Violence— 


Action for Legitimate Grievances.” aay ; 
Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, Aug. 5, 1964, Editorial, “Police Brutality,” in support 


of police. 
Other Newspaper Jtems 
N. Y. Times, Aug. 19, 1962. “Police Win Praise of Philadelphia.” 
, , July 20, 1964. “Sunday Morning in Harlem: The Area Shows 
the Marks of a Night of Rioting.” A picture presentation. 
, “Violence Breaks Out Again in Riot-Torn Harlem Despite Appeals 
for Calm.” 
, “‘Guerrilla War’ Urged in Harlem.” | 
. “More Than 100 Injured Get Aid at 2 City Hospitals in Harlem.” 
| July 21, 1964. “Pleas Mount Here and in Capital for Civilian 
Panel to Hear Charges Against Police.” 
, “More Negro Policemen Will Be Assigned to Harlem in Move 


to Ease Tensions.” 
, July 22, 1964. “Mobs Fight Police Again in Brooklyn and Har- 


lem Area.” 
— . “Screvane Links Reds to Rioting.” 
“Text of a Statement by President Johnson on the Harlem Race 
Riots.” 
, “President Orders F.B.I. Investigation of Rioting in Harlem.” 
— . “A Negro Policeman in Harlem Faces Taunts and Loneliness.” 
. “White Harlem Merchants Tense; Many Would Like to Sell 
Stores.” 
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, July 23, 1964. “Brooklyn Rioting Goes on 3d Night.” 
’ “White Youths Clash With CORE Pickets.” 
a ’ “Text of Wagner’s Radio-TV Appeal for Restoration of Law and 


Order in City.” 


» July 24, 1964. “Relative Peace Returns to City.” 
“Cavanagh Picks 6 to Aid His Review of Police Cases.” 
, survey Shows Few Cities Use Civilian Boards to Review Police 


Brutality Charges.” 
, July 25, 1965. “F.B.I. Reports Cite Riot ‘Extremists.’ ” 


“Police Ban March in Harlem Today ; Sponsors Defiant.” 


, “Store Ransacked in Riot Sues City.” 


- “School Still Upset by Shooting of Negro Boy by a Policeman.” 


’ Sunday, July 26, 1964. “Review of the Week’s News: ‘Hot Sum- 


Sec. E., P. 3, “Race Tension Shows Contrasting Pattern in 


North and South.” 
-——. “Opinion of The Week: At Home and Abroad.” “New York’s 


Riots: U. S. Views.” 
, July 27, 1964. “Results of Key Questions Asked in the N. Y. 


Times Survey of Negro Districts.’ 


a July 30, 1964. “Opinions on Philadelphia Civil Police Board 


Vary.” 
, July 31, 1964. “Rochester Trying Review of Police.” 


, Aug. 1, 1964, p. 11, “Text of Wagner’s Statement on Harlem.” 


, -lexts of Screvane and Murphy Appeals.” 


a ’ “Screvane to Meet Rights Leaders.” 


, Sept. 2, 1964. “Militant Ex-Marine Leads Philadelphia Negroes.” 


. Sept. 8. 1964. “Merchants Assail Police Review Unit.” 
Sept. 27, 1964. “Text of F.B.I. Report to President on Summer 


Riots in 9 tk ix Over Country 
“FBI. oo Riots Had No Pattern or Single Leader.” 


“Negro Republicans in 5 Major Cities Are Turning to Johnson.” 
. Sept. 28, 1964. “2 Cities Deny Rein on Police in Riots.” 
’ Oct. 29, '1964. “Police Chief’s Head Urging Resistance to Review 


Boards. 
—— Oct. 30, 1964. “Civilian Review of Police Scored,” by Executive 


Director of International Association of Chiefs of Police.” 
, Nov. 7, 1964. “Police Board Absolves Gilligan in Slaying of 


Negro Teen-Ager. 

TUN, A.A.C.P. to Press Fight on Poverty.” 

, Fred Powledge, “Fire Still Smoulders: Negroes Say ‘Nothing 
Has Been Done’ to End Causes of Last Summer’s Riots.” 

_ , Dec. 27, 1964. “Crime Institute in City Proposed.” 

, Feb. 20, 1965. “Police-Negro Rift Aired. i in Detroit.” 

— ’ March 3 1965. “Inquiry is Sought in Whitmore Case.” 

’ March 7, 1965. “Police Assailed by Puerto Ricans.” 3 

’ March 29, 1965. “Police Establish Puerto Rican Aids.” 

N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun, July 28, 1964. “Philadelphia Police Advisers Bathed in 


Controversy.” 


, Aug. 13, 1964. “Riot ‘Links’ Probed by NAACP.” 

N.. ¥. Herald-Tribune, Aug. ‘30, 1964. Fred C. Shapiro, “Philadelphia : ‘The Jungle’ 
Exploded on a Rumor.” 

Brooklyn Tablet, March 12, 1965. Richard Ryan, “People: Civilian Review Board for 
Police?—If it Comes—It’ s All Over.” 

The Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia, July 19, 1964, Sec. 1, p. 16, “Advisory Board Ha- 
rasses Police, F.O.P. Official Says.” 

The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, July 27, 1964, “Police Advisory Board Answers 


F.O.P. Charges.” ~ 
Brooklyn Tablet, July 28, 1964. “New Yorkers to Visit Police Advisory Unit.” 


The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, July 30, 1964, p. 19, “Police Brutality Issue: New 


York Studies Philadelphia ‘Safety Valve. o” 
, p. 9, “N. Y. Councilmen Undecided on Citizen 


Police Board.” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, July 29, 1964, p. 17, “N. Y. Sets Study of Phila. Police 


Advisory Board. 
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The Times-Union, Rochester, Aug. 1, 1964. Phil Currie, “TV Coverage of Rioting 
Rated High.” 
' Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, Aug. 5, 1964, p. 8B. Max Freedman, “Deal with 


i Negro Cause Without Political Aims.” 
No. 498 Int. No. 394 


A LOCAL LAW creating an independent civilian complaint review board to investi- 
: gate, hear and make recommendations concerning allegations of police brutality 
against private citizens. 
Be it enacted by the Council as follows: 
Section 1. Chapter one of the administrative code of the city of New York is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new title, to be title F, to read as follows: 


TITLE F 
CIVILIAN COMPLAINT REVIEW BOARD 


§F1-1.0 Policy. In a democratic society, the continuation of a just and decent 
j government can be guaranteed only by the existence of mutual faith and trust between 
, the citizen and his government. Such mutual faith and trust can survive only if every 
{ 


citizen is afforded his full constitutional rights and privileges and the assurance that he 
will not be subjected by police officers to acts of excessive or unnecessary physical force, 
commonly referred to as police brutality. The morale of police officers too, can be main- 
5 tained at a high level only if all allegations of police brutality are determined after an 
| impartial investigation by an independent body charged with that responsibility. A com- 
plex urban society such as New York city creates tensions and frictions which result in 
‘ charges and counter-charges by private citizens and police personnel on an almost daily 
; basis. The sifting of such charges and counter-charges by a city agency with advisory 
| powers, as provided herein, can add appreciably to the strength of our body politic. In 
4 order to help preserve the public health, comfort, peace and prosperity of the city and 
its inhabitants, the civilian complaint review board is hereby established. 


| § F1-2.0 Purposes. The purposes of the board shall be: 

1. To hear, investigate and determine complaints by citizens, civic groups, public 
officials or employees or complaints instituted by the Board itself concerning charges of 
alleged excessive or unnecessary physical force against private citizens by personnel of 
the police department of the city of New York, the police personnel of the New York 
city transit authority, housing authority or of any other properly constituted law enforce- 
ment body operating within the city of New York through statutory or budgetary author- 
r ization of the city or state of New York; 

2. To consult with and advise the mayor, the police commissioner and other appro- 
priate public officials concerning ways and means of developing effective city policy against 
police brutality; 

ss To seek to obtain sufficient publicity to increase citizen awareness of the board’s 
: work; 

: 4. To publish periodic reports of accomplishments. 
: § F1-3.0 Powers and duties. The powers and duties of the board shall be 
limited to those of an investigative and advisory nature. 


§F1-3.1 In order to fulfill its responsibilities, the board shall have the following 


powers: 
(a) To hold hearings, conduct investigations, compel the attendance of witnesses, 
administer oaths, take the testimony of any person under oath and in connection : 


‘ 1 he ee ee ee 


therewith to require the production of any evidence relating to any matter under 
investigation by the board. 

: (b) To issue findings or recommendations to the mayor with copies to the 
§ police commissioner or other appropriate appointed public officials advising loss of 
A pay, departmental reprimands, suspensions with loss of pay, letter of apology written 
by the department or the officer involved to the aggrieved complainant, the conclusion 
that the complaint was unjustified or any such similar action within the intent of 
4 this local law. 

(c) To appoint an executive director and other paid staff within budgetary 

limitations. 

_ (d) To adopt, pursuant to the city charter and the administrative code of the 
city of New York, whatever regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
local law, may be necessary to effectuate the intent of this local law. 

(e) To recommend to the mayor and the city council legislation to aid in 
effectuating the intent of this local law. 

(f) To submit an annual report to the mayor and the city council which shall 
be published in the City Record. 
§ F1-4.0 Organization. There is hereby created a civilian complaint review 
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board, It shall consist of nine members, serving without compensation, to be appointed 
by the mayor, one of whom shall be designated by him as its chairman. Of the nine 
members first appointed, three shall be appointed for one year, three for two years and 
three for three years, Thereafter all appointments shall be for three year terms. In the 
event of the death or resignation of any member, his successor shall be appointed to 
serve for the unexpired period of the term for which such member had been appointed. 
No active law enforcement officers may serve as board members. 

§ F1-5.0 Complaints and Investigations. Whenever practicable, complaints shall 
be filed on written forms furnished by the board. 

§ F1-5.1 Complaints must be made to the board within ninety days of the date of 
the occurrence complained about except in the case where the board agrees to an exten- 
sion of time because of hardship. Hardship shall be in the nature of an incapacity to 
submit a complaint to the board, in which case the complaint must be made within thirty 
days after the termination of the incapacity. 

§ F1-5.2 The board shail not decline to consider a complaint on the ground that 
civil or criminal proceedings arising from the same incident are pending. 

§ F1-5.3 The complaint, in a form deemed appropriate by the executive director, 
shall be forwarded for investigation as soon after receipt by the board as is possible, 
to the commissioner of the police department, or other equivalent supervisor, if the person 
complained of is not a member of the police department. 

§ F1-5.4 The police commissioner or other equivalent supervisor must report his 
findings to the board within ten‘days of receipt of the complaint from the board, unless 
said commissioner notifies the board that it is not physically possible to complete the 
investigation within such period. In such an eventuality the commissioner shall return 
an interim report within the above specified 10 day period. Thereafter, a final report 
shall be filed with the board within a reasonable period of time not to exceed an addi- 
tional twenty days. 

§ F1-5.5 At any stage of the proceedings, the board shal] have the power and the 
right to undertake through its staff whatever additional investigation it may deem 
proper or necessary to resolve or clarify the issues involved. 

1-6.1 Hearings. Upon the receipt of the final report from the commissioner, 
the board shall review same for a determination as to whether the complaint justifies a 
public hearing. ; 

§F1-6.2 If in the opinion of the board there is not sufficient justification, both the 
complainant and the respondent shall be so notified, and both complainant and respondent 
shall be afforded the opportunity to request a public hearing. Where such a request is 
=r ne within ten days from the date of notification, the file shall be marked 
‘closed”’. 

§ F1-6.3 If the board considers a public hearing to be justified, or such hearing is 
requested by either party, the board shall set a date for the hearing, notify both parties, 
and their counsel, if any, of such date and forward a copy of the complaint to the 
respondent. 7 

§F1-64 Both sides may be representéd by counsel and have the right to offer 
testimony in person and by witnesses. Each party, or his representative, shall also have 
the right to cross examine. 

$F1-6.5 Any single member of the board may conduct hearings. He shall submit 
a finding of fact to the Board which shall precede a recommendation by the Board to 
the Mayor and the police commissioner. 

-6.6 Recommendations to the mayor and the police commissioner may be made 
by the entire board, or a panel, designated for such purpose, composed of at least three 
members of said board, provided however, that a recommendation shall be based only 
upon a majority vote of said Board or panel thereof. 

__§$Fil-7 All other city departments and agencies are hereby directed to cooperate 
with the board in discharging its duties and obligations. The corporation counsel may 
assign counsel to assist the commission in the conduct of its investigations or hearings. 

Section 2. If any provision of this local law or the application of such provision 
to any person or circumstance shall be held invalid, the remainder of such local law 
or the application of such provision to person or circumstances other than those to which 
it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

§3. This local law shall take effect thirty days from the enactment thereof. 

Received, ordered printed and held for further consideration. 
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June 21, 1965 


District 65, RWDSU 
Mr. Cleveland Robinson 
18 Astor Place 

New York, New York 


Dear Sir: 


As p27 our conversation on June 18, 1965 
phone, I am gi you the information on the demon- 
stration that will be held at City Hall on ‘June 


29, 1965 beginning at 10:00 a.m, 


The City Council will meet and discuss proposals 
that have been submitted around the establishment 
of a Civilian Review Board. Many of these Bh a se-nect 3 
are weak and inadequate. It is our purpos oe 
this demonstration on this day when there Seon: wi 
Claousesems around the issue to show as much 
ical s for a strong and independent 
ivilian Review Board as possible. 


This demonstration is scone ms oe 

Racial oe and supported 

Student e n, Northern 3 udent *Movement P 

Village Independent Democrats, Protesant Council, 

oe Association for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, 
o rs. 


We are asking for your support. 


ss of 


e Co 


Yours for freedon, 


HC /od Herb Callendar 


Field Secretary for CORE 


ae | 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


FOR RELEASE A.M. PAPERS 
FRIDAY, JULY 9, _ 1965 OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
avi OF THE COUNCIL 


aa, | CE. Bo 


City Council President Paul R. Screvane today filed for introduction 
into the City Council a bill creating an independent Complaint Appeals 
Board for civilian complaints against police officers. The proposed local 
law, for siden, he asked the earliest possible consideration, will be 
Sorin liv introduced and referred to the appropriate Council Committee at 


the next meeting of the Council on July 15. In presenting the proposed 


legislation, Council President Screvane said that his bill, if enacted, 


would result in the creation of an “impartial, legally expert and politically) | 


invulnerable Board" which would, "by its successive findings, soon make 
clear to civilians and police officers alike what police actions are 
within the line of duty and those which constitute brutality and unjustifi- 
able transgressions of civilian rights." 

Under the terms of the Screvane bill, the Appeals Board would 
investigate and hear appeals from decisions of the Police Department's 
Civilian Complaint Review Board and would make its own independent recom- 
mendations to the Police Commissioner. 

President Screvane stressed that under his plan the new Complaint 
Appeals Board would be an independent judge of complaint cases, giving 
complainants and police officers a chance —_ a second hearing, following 
their original hearing before the Police Department Review Board. 

The new Appeals Board would consist of five non-paid members, each 
lesointed by the Mayor to three-year terms. Its membership would be 
limited to former federal, state or local judges and to active’ attorneys 
with at least ten years at the bar, and would not be open to persons 
actively engaged in law enforcement. The members would be appointed on 
the basis of nominations made to the Mayor by the five ranking appellate 
and administrative judges in New York City. 


The five nominating judges, each of whom would be responsible for 
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one of the five posts on the Board, would be the two Presiding Justices 
of the lst and 2nd Appellate Depaxtmints, and the Administrative Judges 
of the lst, 2nd and llth Judicial Districts. Each of these judges would 
be requested to recommend three qualified individuals, from among whom the 
Mayor would appoint one. The Chairman of the Board would be designated 
by the Mayor. 

In case any one of the nominating judges should fail to submit 
recommendations for appointment to the Appeals Board, provision is made 
in the bill for the convening of a Nominating Committee of the Presidents 
of the seihines bar associations in the City and of Columbia University, 
City University of New York, New York University, Fordham University, 
and the Citizen's Union. The President of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York would act as Chairman of this committee. 

The Complaint Appeals Board would in no way replace the Police 
Department's Civilian Complaint Review Board, whose continued existence 
would be given statutory authorization in the Screvane Bill. 

The Review Board would continue to consist of appointees of the 
Police Commissioner and would continue to operate at his direction. 


Under the terms of the Screvane proposal, a case would be initiated 


in the same way as it is now. A civilian complaint would go to the Civilian 


Complaint Review Board for study and recommendations by the present Board. 
The new Complaint Appeals Board would take no action until the Police 
Board reached its decision, no later than 30 to 45 days afterthe case was 


introduced. 


After making its findings and recommendations, the Police Department 


would transmit them to the new Complaint Appeals Board and to both the 


Either one would then have 15 days to appeal 


complainant and defendant. 
these results to the new Appeals Board, which would sit as an independent 
judge of the case. 


The Complaint Appeals Board would respond to an appeal by notifying 


‘ 
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the Police Commissioner and obtaining all records necessary for a full 
investigation. The Complaint Board would then initiate its own investi- 
Miten - using its own investigatory staff. If the complainant or the 
defendant requests a hearing, the Sleeedds conduct a full hearing. 
The hearing would be conducted with judicial safeguards of testimony 
by witnesses, right of cross examination, and right to representation 
by legal counsel. 

The bill as filed for introduction is attached. 
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To amend the adminstrative code of 

| the city of New York, in relation 

| to creating a complaint appeals board 
authorized to investigate, review and 
make recommendations concerning com- 
plaints alleging police misconduct with 
respect to citizens, and providing for 
procedure governing such complaints, 


Be it enacted by the Council as follows; 


; Section 1. Chapter one of the administrative 
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eode of the city of New York is hereby amended by 


7 adding thereto a new title, to be title F, to read 


as follows: 


TITUS F. 


| COMPLAINT APPEALS BOARD 
SF1-1,0 Complaint appeals board, -a. There 
is hereby created a complaint appeals board, which 


7 shall eonsist of five members serving without compensation, 


who shall be appointed by the mayor in the manner 


hereinafter provided. Each member of the board shall 


be either (1) a former holder of national, state or local 


judicial office or (2) an attorney admitted to the bar 


for at least ten years, who is actively engaged in the 


practice of law. No person actively engaged in law 


enforcement shall be appointed a member of the board, 


| the five members of the board first 


appointed, two shall beappainted for one year, two 


shall be appointed for two years and one shall be 


appointed for three years. Thereafter all appointments 


Shall be for terms of three years. In the event that 
the office of any natiatie teh become vacant otherwise 
than by expiration of term, his successor shall be 
appointed to serve for the balance of the unexpired 


term, The mayor shall designate one of the members as 


chairman of the board, 


Cc. The presiding justice of the appellate 
division, first department, the presiding justice of 
the appellate division, second department, and the respective 
administrative judges of the first, second and eleventh 
judicial districts, or, if there te no such administrative 
judge, the senior justice of the district, shall each 
constitute a nominating judge or justice with respect to 
the appointment of one of the members of the board and 


the filling of any vacancy in the office of such member, 


qd. At least thirty-five days prior to the 
expiration of the term of any member of the board, or 
within ten days after the occurrence of any vacancy in 
the office of any such member occurring otherwise than by 
expiration of term (including any vacancy to be filled by 
original appointment), the mayor shall request the 
nominating judge or justice with respect to the office 
of such member to submit to the mayor nominations of three 
persons qualified, as hereinabove provided, for board 


membership. If the mayor shall receive such nominations 


within ten days after delivery of such request to 
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such nominating judge or justice or to his chambers, the 


mayor, within ten days after such receipt, shall appoint 


one of such nominees to fill such vacancy. 


e. If the mayor shall not receive such nominations 
from the nominating judge or justice within such period 
of ten days after the request therefor, the mayor shall, 
within five days after the expiration of such period of 
ten days, request the president of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, the president of the 
New York County Lawyers Association, the president 
of the Brooklyn Bar Association, the president of the 
Queens County Bar Association, the president of the 
Bronx County Bar Association, the president of the 
Richmond County Bar Association, the president of 
Columbia University, the chancellor of the City University 
of New York, the president of New York University, 
the president of Fordham University and the president 
of the Citizen's Union to convene as a nominating body 
for the purpose of submitting nominations to him. 

The president of the Association of the Bar of the 

City of New York shall be the chairman of the nominating 
body, and shall, forthwith upon receiving the request 

of the mayor, give notice to the other members of the 
nominating body of the time and place of convening. 

In the event that such president shall be unable to 


act as chairman, the mayor shall designate another member 


of the nominating body to convene it and to act as 


Ghairman. At any meeting EF SUGA BeaY, SEVER HEMbeXs 


thereof shall constitute a quorum. 


f. Wathin ten days after the mayor shall have ; 


requested a convening of the nominating body, iat shall 
Submit to the mayor nominations of three persons quali- 
fied, as hereinabove provided, for board membership. 


Within ten days after receiving such nominations, the 
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mayor shall appoint one of such nominees to fill such 


vacancy. In the event that the nominating body shall 
fail to submit its nominations to the mayor within ten 


days after the mayor shall have requested its convening, 


the mayor shall, within ten days after the expiration of 
Such ten-day period, fill such vacancy by appointing a person 


having the qualifications therefor as hereinabove provided. 


SF1-2.0 Civilian complaint review board. There 


shall be in the police department of the city a civilian a 


complaint review board, which shali review all complaints 
made by civilians against members of the department | 
alleging abuse of authority or unnecessary use of force. 
Such board shall make and submit to the police commissioner | 
Meeeeey sindines and recommendations regarding such 


complaints. The membership of such board shall consist of 


Such deputy police commissioners as the police commissioner 
Shall designate and its procedures and the procedures 


regarding initiation of complaints shall be as prescribed 


by rules and procedures adopted by such commissioner. 


SF1-3.0 Complaint appeals board; powers and 
: duties, -a, ft shail tbe the duty of the complaint 


| appeals board to hear all appeals from findings or 


i recommendations made by the civilian complaint review 


board. Within thirty days after any complaint referred 


to in section Fl-2.0 of the code is initiated with the 
police department, a copy of the findings and recommenda- 
tions made by the civilian complaint review board shall 
be forwarded by the police department to the complaint 


ie . 
if appeals board, provided, however, that such department 


shall have an additional period of fifteen days if 
| the police commissioner shall advise the complaint appeals 


bDéazrq that additional time is required. Within the same 


period of time, the police department shall mail a copy 


‘Of such findings and recommendations to the complainant 
and the accused, together with a notice of the right to 
appeal as hereinafter in this subdivision a provided. 


Within fifteen days from the date of mailing of such 
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notice as shown by nostmark, an appeal to the complaint 


| | appeals board may be taken by the complainant or the 
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accused by notifying the doard in writing of intent to 


appeal, but such fizrteen day period may be extended to 


forty-five days upon a finding dy the board that the 
appellant was mentally or physically disabled from 


complying therewith, 


b. Upon the filing of a timely appeal with the 
complaint appeals board, the board shall notify the 


police commissioner thereof and all of the investigatory 


and other records, of every kind and descrixttion, concerning 


643€ compitaint shell immediately be forwarded to such 


board. “he board may conduct such further investivation 


of the complaint as it deems arpropriate throuch anv member 


of the poard or any officer or employee thereof duly 


- 
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designated therefor by the boerd, and shall hold 


hearing on the complaint. tJn conducting any investization 


or hearins, it may comnel the attendance of witnesses, 


administer oaths, take the testimonv of any verson 


under oath and reauire the >srodcuction of any evidence 


relating to the complaint. Each voarty mav be revresented 


Small have the ri:nt 


C3 


by counsel and, at any hearinz, 


to cali witnesses, present nroof and cross-examine 


witnesses. Any vnerson shall be entitled to obtain a covy 


of any nearin: transcript unon payment of the charge 
tnereror, as determined ii7 accordance 1: reasonable rates 


to be vrescribed bv the board. 
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such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary to 


carry out its powers and duties. 


SFl-¢,.0 Scone of powers and duties of boarGds. 
The powers and duties of the civilian complaint review 
and the complaint anpeals board shall be solely investi- 
gatory and advisory. Nothing containedc in this title 
shall in any way or at any time limit or restrict the 
power and authority of the police commissioner to prefer 
charges or take disciplinary action against members 
of the police department, or to impose punishment in 


connection therewith, 


SF1-5.0 Separability. - If any provision of 
this title or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of this 
title and the application of such provision to other 


persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


S2. This local law shall take effect immediately 
and shall apply.to all complaints initiated hereunder 
with the police department of the city on and after the 
date forty-five days after the effective date of this 


Local iaws 
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TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF 
: THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK IN SUPPORT OF 
AN INDEPENDENT CIVILIAN COMPLAINT REVIEW BOARD 
AT NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL PUBLIC HEARING 
JULY 13, 1965 


The Social Action Committee of The Community Church of New York urges the New 


York City Council to create an outside civilian-manned complaint review board, with 
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original jurisdiction, to investigate, hear, and make recommendations concerning all 
instances of alleged police misconduct toward citizens. 

Within the past few months, the press has brought to the attention of the public | 
Situations implicating the New York City police in various forms of improprieties | 
toward citizens. In a few instances, aggrieved individuals are pressing civil suits 


on charges of police malfeasance. Allegations against police officers, as expressed 


in the press, include brutality, false arrest, false imprisonment, non-promptness of 
arraignment, right-to-counsel infringements, intimidation, and unjustifiable homi- : 
cide. The cases of George Whitmore, Alvin Mitchell, Mrs. Gloria Sideratos, Gregory — 
Cruz, James Powell, Tito Williams, and the recent alleged suicides of five Puerto 


Ricans in police custody, arouse in the public mind grave suspicions and doubts as to 


the propriety of law enforcement procedures, on certain occasions, in arrest, deten- 


tion, and interrogation. The departmental civilian complaint review system includes, 


in part, a Civilian Complaint Review Board, consisting of three non-uniformed Deputy 
Police Commissioners, who, at their discretion, prefer charges for departmental trial, 


for such civilian allegations as “unnecessary use of force, ... false arrest and il- 


n(1) 


legal searches, seizures and detentions. Within the department, other civilian 


allegations against police officers fall within the supervision of the Chief 


4 Rules and Procedures of the New York City Police Department. Chapter 21, Sec. 
oe « 
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ax 
Inspector. These allegations include "property missing from police custody, abusive 
language, and graft and gratuities. "(2) The public lacks confidence in this depart- 
mental civilian complaint review structure because of the conflict of interest in- 
herent in a procedure of self-evaluation and investigation of colleagues. 

Civilian redress for alleged police misconduct, outside of the hinseortsienitad 
civilian complaint review structure, is limited and ineffective. The exclusionary 
rule, relating to inadmissability of illegally seized evidence, does not provide re- 
lief for such allegations as false arrest or illegal detention unless the arrestee 
stands trial. Indigent citizens lack the financial capacity to litigate civil suits 
on charges of police misconduct. 3) District Attorneys are generally reluctant to 
initiate criminal proceedings against their police partners on complaint of an ag- 
grieved citizen. The US Department of Justice and the FBI rarely take action against 
local police officers for alleged violations of constitutional rights of the populace. 

In New York City and throughout our nation, demands have arisen for the creation 
of an independent civilian complaint review facility to investigate, hear, and make 
recommendations to the Police Commissioner and other government executives concerning 
alleged police misconduct against civilians. Opponents of such civilian review con- 
tend that non-police professionals are unqualified to evaluate police-citizen inter- 
action. On the contrary, constitutional experts, civil liberty attorneys, law pro- 
fessors, trial attorneys, judges, intergroup relations experts, human relations 
specialists, and social science professionals are superbly qualified to adjudge 


police-citizen relations and advise accordingly. As a matter of fact, a social 


e Rules and Procedures of the New York City Police Department. Chapter 21, Sec. 
Jee 


3 In recognition of the shortcomings of civil suits as remedies for alleged 
police malfeasance, Representative Lindsay has recently stated, "it is the man or 
woman without money to pay for lawsuits who alleges mistreatment. It is often the 
underprivileged and the friendless."” See Text of an Address delivered by Repr. 
Lindsay at the Annual Dinner of the New York County Lawyers Association, N.Y. Hil- 
ton Hotel, NYC, May 20, 1965. Reproduced in NYT, May 21, 1965 --------- "Text 
of Lindsay Address to New York Lawyers." 


3. 


scientist in the employ of the Philadelphia Police Department lectures on human rela- 
tions and intergroup relations and conducts group dynamics sessions at the Philadel- 


phia Police Academy. The ramifications of police-citizen relations are broader than 


most people realize. They fall within the scope of other specialties in addition to 


police science. 


Within the context of alleged police brutality, the principle of outside civilian 
review has already been adopted in New York City, as of July of 1964. At that time, 
in the aftermath of the Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant riots precipitated by Lt. 
Gilligan's fatal shooting of James Powell, Mayor Wagnerasked Deputy Mayor Cavanagh to 
form a temporary civilian committee to evaluate the decisions of the departmental 
Civilian Complaint Review Board, relating to allegations of police brutality, and to 
recommend revisions in the procedures of that Board. Reportedly Deputy Mayor Cavanagh 
appointed six or eight governmental aides to assist him, mostly from the Corporation 
Counsel's office. ‘*) This committee currently consists of five attorneys from the 
office of the Corporation Counsel. ‘>? In his Minority Report to Council's Special 
Subcommittee Report on the Weiss Bill (i.e., the Corso Report), Councilman Aldrich 
proposes that the Deputy Mayor's temporary civilian review committee be permanently 
enacted into Se with the amendment that, in addition to allegations of excessive 
use of physical force, all other aspects of citizen-police relations fall within the 
scope of the committee's review (we concur with Councilman Aldrich's position that the 


jurisdiction of a civilian review board extend beyond alleged brutality). 


h See NY Herald Tribune, May 23, 1965----"Cavanagh: 1-Man 'Review Board'"; NYT, 
July 23, 1965----"Text of Wagner's Radio-TV Appeal For Restoration of Law and 
Order in the City"; NYT, July 24, 1964----"Cavanagh Picks 6 To Aid His Review of 
Police Cases"; NYT, Aug. 1, 1964----"Text of Wagner's Statement on Harlem." 


New York Young Democratic Club City Affairs Committee. Report and Recommenda- 
tions On Proposed Independent Civilian Complaint Review Board, May 19, 1965, p. 2h 


and p. 31. This excellent Report analyzes the operations of the departmental 
Civilian Complaint Review Board and then proposes that there be an independent 
civilian complaint review board modelled on the Weiss Bill, with modifications. 
The Report, endorsed by the New York Democratic Club, enmerates seventeen "minimum 
standards" for review procedures. 


oS 

It cannot be denied that the concept of outside civilian review, whatever be its 
mode, is increasingly recognized as indispensable to promote an impartial determina- 
tion of citizen grievances against police officers. The Weiss Bill and Council's Re- 
ports thereto--namely. the Corso and Aldrich Reports--the proposals of Council Pres- 
ident Paul Screvane, Councilman Paul O'Dwyer, Queens District Attorney Frank O'Connor, 
Representative Lindsay, the New York County Lawyers Association Civil Rights Committee, 
the New York Young Democratic Club, the New York State Association of Trial Lawyers-- 
all call for the incorporation of a civilian voice of some kind or other into the 


Civilian complaint review operations. 


Guidelines. For An Effective Civilian Complaint Review Board 


The Social Action Committee of The Community Church contends that the following 
guidelines, if implemented by City Council, will create an independent civilian com- 
plaint review board of maximum impartiality and fairness to complainant and accused 
police officer alike. Such a board would substantially contribute toward the estab- 
lishment of reconciliation and harmony between the police and the community: 


1- Maximum Scope of Review 


A civilian complaint review board, hereafter to be termed, "Board," should be 
authorized to investigate, hear, and make recommendations concerning all civilian 
allegations cf police impropriety, violative of any federal or State constitu- 
tional right. Alleged graft and gratuities could be excluded from the scope of 
the Board's ewes The Board's purview should include, but not be limited to, 

Such civilian allegations as: illegal search and seizure; false arrest; false 
imprisonment; non=-promptness of arraignment; incommunicado detention; violations 
of right-to-counsel; lack of access or delayed access to medical care; coerced 
confessions; excessive use of force; violations of free speech, petition, and 
assembly; entrapment and harrassment of homosexuals; harrassment of vagrants; 
abusive language; unlawful confiscation of property; discrimination because of 


race, religion, ethnic background, or sexual deviance. 


2-' Maximum Scope of Advisory Functions 


The Board should not only be authorized to review civilian complaints against 
police officers on an individualized case-by-case basis, but, as provided in the 
Weiss Bill, it should also be empowered to recommend revisions in police depart- 
mental policy and procedures (as in the case with the Philadelphia Police Ad- 
visory Board), and to propose legislative changes. The various recommendations 
of the Board, which should be non-punitive as well as punitive, should provide 
for expunging of illegal arrest records, as is the practice with the Philadelphia 


Police Advisory RPoard. 


3- Msximum Coverage of Law Enforcement Jurisdictions 


As in the Weiss Bill, alli law enforcement jurisdictions operating locally should 
be subject to the Board's operations, e.g., the Police Department, the police 


personnel of the Transit Authority and the Housing Authority. 


4 Adequate Budget 


It cannot be emphasized enough that the Board should be allocated a budget ad- 
equate to fulfill its functions. A Local Law, creating a meaningful Board in 
phraseology, will become a living reality if Council appropriates funds suf- 


ficient to support it. 


5- Composition of Board Membership 


The Board should consist of qualified independent civilians, exclusive of active 
law enforcement officers and government officials. "Civilian" employees of the 
Police Department (non-uniformed personnel) are not likely to adjudge civilian 
seaebdadnts against the police with the complete objectivity and neutrality of 
outside civilians. Police Commissioner Broderick's proposal, ©) though highly 
laudaole in its particulars for retorm in the operations of the departmental 


Civilian Complaint Review Board, is inadequate for the following reasons: 


See Commissioner Broderick's proposals for revision of procedures of the internal 
Civilian Complaint Review Board in NYT, June 30, 1965----"5000 Policemen Picket 


City Hall." 


me 

(1) the departmental Board would continue to consist entirely of police personnel 
suspected of exercising professional protectionism and courtesy; (2) there is no 
provision for outside, independent investigation of a civilian complaint. The 
departmental Civilian Complaint Review Board would continue to depend solely up- 
on a police-administered investigation and a recommendatory Report prepared by a 
uniformed Civilian Complaint Supervisor‘7); (3) there is no reference in Commis- 
Sioner Broderick’s proposal for changes in the departmental civilian complaint 
review procedures under the supervision of the Chief Inspector. 

The proposals of Representative Lindsay, District Attorney O'Connor, and the 
New York County Lawyers' Association Committee on Civil Rights, for a mixed 
Board to consist of civilians and police personnel, are inadequate because the de- 
Sired neutrality of such a Board would be compromised, even if the civilians 
constitute a majority on the Board. Such civilians should not be expected to 
vote together as a bloc. It so happens that in Washington, D.C., a three-man 
Complaint Review Board, consisting of civilians external to the Police Depart- 
ment, and an internal Special Police Trial Board consisting of two police person- 
nel and one outside civilian, had been totally ineffective in insuring remedy 
for aggrieved complainants because the civilians were hopelessly limited in their 
authority by the Police Department, and they failed to exercise what authority 


/ 
they naa. ‘8) For the sake of fullest impartiality and maximum public confidence, 


- 


Rules and Procedures of the New York City Police Department. Chapter 21, Sec. 
9.0-11. 3. 


See National Capital Area Civil Liberties Union (NCACLU) analysis of the civilian 
complaint review operations of the District of Columbia in its report, A Provosed 
Revision of the System For Processing Civilian Complaints Against Police Miscon- 
duct in the District of Columbia, submitted to the President of the D.C. Board of 
Commissioners, June 12, 1954. In the Appendix of the aforementioned report, the 
NCACLU presents its proposed structure and procedure of operations for a revised 
civilian complaint review system for the District of Columbia: Outline of Proposed 
Citizen Police Review Board--Composition, Jurisdiction and Procedures. The Out- 
line scuttles the Complaint Review Board (consisting, at that time, of three out- 
side civilians) and proposes a nine-member civilian board, of original jurisdic- 
tion, with review scope over any variant of alleged police misconduct, and with 
exclusive investigatory powers. In June of 1965, the D.C. Commissioners revised 
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the Board should be composed entirely of civilians, external to the Police De- 
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partment, and it should be equipped with adequate tools. : 
A Board composed of governmental representatives is likely to be ineffective | 

Sisidalion's of the temptation of political considerations, which would weaken the 

Board's neutrality, and because of the obstacles intrinsic to municipal govern- 

mental representatives from one sector of government adjudging and taking to bas 

task municipal governmental representatives from another sector of government. 

Accordingly, we view as unfeasible the Corso Report's proposal for a Permanent 

Committee on Police Affairs to be made up of City Councilmen, and the Aldrich 

Report advocacy of the permanent establishment of the Deputy Mayor's temporary 

Civilian review committee, consisting of governmental representatives. How can 

the public have faith in this temporary review committee, when after one year 

of its operations, it has not rendered any public accounting of its activities$? 
The Board should include attorneys, law professors, and retired jurists 

versed in civil liberties and the law of arrest, search and seizure, detention, 


and interrogation. The Board should have legal experts skilled in adjudication 


technique, such as evaluation of evidence, examination of witnesses, procedural 


the civilian complaint review operations, incorporating some of the NCACLU's pro- 
posals. See the D.C. Board of Commissioners' Reorganization Order No. 48-Amended; 
Police Trial and Review Boards, June 11, 1965. 


The New York Young Democratic Club City Affairs Committee, in its Report, supra 
note 5, p. 1, states that the Deputy Mayor "informed the committee that he was not 
authorized at this time to discuss the operations of his temporary review commit- 
tee.” 


The Corso Report contains negligible information concerning the activities of 
the Deputy Mayor's temporary review committee. The Corso Report states that the 
Council Special Sub-Committee sent a letter of inquiry to the Deputy Mayor about 
the procedures and effectiveness of his review committee, and upon receipt of the 
Deputy Mayor's reply, dated, January 20, 1965, the Special Sub-Committee filed 
the reply in its files. See "Majority Report of a Special Subcommittee To Study 
the Feasibility of Creating an Independent Civilian Complaint Review Board to In- 
vestigate, Hear, and Make Recommendations Concerning Allegations of Police Bru- 
tality-Bill No. 498 Int. No. 394, 1964, The City Record, May 20, 1964, p. 3408. 
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due process, ete, (20) Other Board members should include human relations and 
intergroup relations experts; social science professionals such as a criminolo~ 
gist, ora sociologist. or a psychologist, or a behavioral scientist; and, dis- 
tinguished community leaders dedicated to professional law enforcement and im- 
proved police-community relations. The Executive Director of the Board should 
be an attorney. 

Civilians harboring grudges or prejudices against the police should be dis- 
qualified from Board membership. Civilian Board members should be appreciative 
of the value of law enforcement. They should be understanding of the taxing 
pressures and difficulties with which law enforcement officers must cope, and 
they should be devoted to edifying law enforcement. 


Board candidates meeting the above qualifications should be racially, reli- 


giously, and ethnically diverse. 


6- Appointment of Board Members 


There should be provision for the Mayor to appoint the Board members from a 
list of candidates furnished by universities, law schools, the Bar, lawyers' 
associations, the judiciary, the ACLU, and human rights organizations. (11) For 
the sake of autonomy, the Board should choose its own Chairman and other officers 


and appoint an executive director to administer its operations. 


LO 


Representative Lindsay and the New York County Lawyers’ Association Committee on 
Civil Rights emphasize that the Board members should be conversant with judicial 
technique. See Text of Lindsay Address before the New York County Lawyers' Asso- 
Clation, supra note 3; see the New York County Lawyers’ Association Committee on 
Civil Rights Report: Civilian Complaints Against the Police, April, 1965, p. 22. 


Council President Screvane proposes that Board members be made up of former 
judges or active members of the Bar. See NYT, June 28, 1965---"Screvane Favors 


Police Advisors." 


In his address before the New York County Lawyers' Association, supra note 3, 
Repr. Lindsay suggests that the Presiding Justices of the First and Second Judicial 
Districts and the Chancellor of the City University "might" compromise the commit- 
tee nominating the civilian membership on the Board he contemplates. Council Pres- 
ident Screvane suggests that the "city's top legal experts" name the members of 
the appellate civilian complaint review board he has in mind. See supra note 10. ~ 


7- The Powers of the Board 


a-Original Jurisdiction of Complaint 


The Board should have original jurisdiction over a civilian complaint loaged 
against a police officer. It should not be an appellate tribunal superimposed 
upon the departmental civilian complaint review structure, as proposed in one 
form or another, by Council President Screvane, District Attorney O'Connor, 
the Corso Report, and the Aldrich Report. The additional stage of appellate re- 
view prolongs determination of a complaint for both complainant and respondent. 
Their tensions would thereby be exacerbated and justice would be delayed. The 
Area appellate review vrovosals interject civilian participation into the com- 
plaint review process, but do so belatedly, upon the heels of a decision rendered 
by a departmental civilian complaint review mechanism administered by police 
personnel suspected of bias. The public, lacking confidence in such & mechanisn, 
desires that civilian participation be incorporated within this mechanism at the 
earliest instance. (12) 


b-Investigative and Advisory Authority 


The Board should possess investigative and advisory powers, not judicial or dis- 
ciplinary authority. It should be up to the Police Commissioner's discretion 
whether or not to follow the Board's recommendations, and the Police Commis- 
Sioner would retain his power to impose discipline. 


The investigative jurisdiction of the Board should be complete with subpoena 
power and full access to departmental files and personnel. Ideally, the Board, 
as proposed in other cities, should exclusively perform the investigative func- 
tion to insure maximum impartiality of investigation. If, on the other hand, 
provision is made for departmental investigation, co-existent with the Board's 
investigative jurisdiction, as is characteristic of the Area proposals, then, 
the Board should possess primacy of investigative authority, exercising dis- 
cretionary decision whether or not to refer a particular complaint to the Police 
Department for investigation and when to itself proceed with its own independent 
investigation. The New York Young Democratic Club stresses that the Board 
should exercise priority in investigative jurisdiction with the power to re- 
quest the Police Commissioner to "reinvestigate complaints or conduct additional 
investigations of its own, if necessary ."(13) Although the Weiss Bill requires 
the Board to automatically refer every complaint within its jurisdiction to the 
Police Department for investigation, and does not authorize the Board to make 
such referral at its option, it does empower the Board to proceed with its own 
independent investigation, "at any stage of the proceedings," at its discretion. 


12 Rejecting the appellate approach to civilian review, the New York Democratic 
Club contends, per its City Affairs Committee Report, supra note 5, p. 37: 
"the presence of civilian participation in any review 
procedure must be exerted at an early point in the 
complaint system...the receipt and investigation of 
the complaint present serious problems of potential 
intimidation." 


13 on York Young Democratic Club City Affairs Committee Report, supra note 5, 
p. 34. 
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c- Adoption of Rules and Regulations 


The Board should be free to adopt whatever rules and regulations may be neces- 
sary pursuant to the local law establishing it, and to the City Charter and 

the administrative code of the City. It would be desirable if the Board follows 
the practice of the Rochester vane Advisory Board, which adopts its rules and 
regulations at public meetings. 14) 


d-Subpoena Power 


At all stages ofs proceedings, the Board should have the subpoena power to sum- 
mon witnesses, documents, and other evidence. The Weiss Bill delegates this 
authority to the Board. 


e-Pendency of Related Proceedings 


There should be provision to insure that the Board be able to immediately act 
on a complaint, at its discretion, even though criminal or civil court pro- 
ceedings, arising from the incident out of which the complaint grew, is pending 
against cither the complainant or respondent. However, utmost care must be 
taken to prevent disclosures by Board action, detrimental to the interests of 
the respondent or complainant at the related court proceedings. The Weiss 

Bill does express that pendency of related proceedings not act as a bar to the 
Board's acting on a complaint. However, the Bill does not explicitly authorize 
the Board to proceed immediately with a complaint, at its discretion. In 
Philadelphia, the Police Advisory Board had been obstructed from proceeding 
immediately with a complaint when proceedings were pending against the 
complainant. Such an obstruction, reportedly, was an open invitation for some 
police officers to initiate GMM proceedings against complainants on such 
charges as "disorderly conduct" or "assault and battery upon an officer," or 
"resisting arrest." 


f-Informal Mediation 


The Board should be empowered to informally mediate a civilian complaint, at 
its option, and with the consent of the parties in dispute. The Philadelphia 
Police Advisory Board possesses this authority. In Philadelphia, some conm- 
plainants, not interested in disciplinary action against an accused police of- 
ficer at fault, are satisfied to receive, per the informal mediation, an apol- 
ogy from the police officer or a promise that he will not repeat the wrongful 
action. 3 


g-Police Commissioner's Notification to Mayor and Board 
of His Disposition of Board's Recommendations 


There should be provision whereby the Police Commissioner notifies the Board 
and the Mayor of his disposition of the Board's recommendations. 


re, 


14 Ordinance Amending Chap. 10 of Vol. II of the Municipal Code of the City of 
Rochester in Relation to the Establishment of a Police Advisory Board, March 
i2, 1963, sec. 10-10.8. 


e . 


8—- Submission of Complaint 


Not only aggrieved persons, but also third parties, be they individuals or | a 
governmental or private organizations, should be authorized to lodge complaints 
on behalf of aggrieved persons. The Board and the Police Department could in- 
itiatc complaints. Cases could be presented to the Board by attorneys on the 
staff of the Legal Aid Society, and the "neighborhood law offices" the City pro- 
poses to establish in conjunction with the Community Progress Centers, to be 
- erected in the poverty pockets of the City, through the Community Action Pro- 
gram Title of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

In the interests of justice the Board should be authorized to flexibly waive 
any of its rules and regulations. Injustices to the complainant or respondent 
‘should not result from a rigid adherence, on the part of the Board,to its rules 


of practice. 


$-Withdrawal of Complaint 


A complaint should not be withdrawn unless with the approval of the Board. 
There may be instances, when, in the interests of justice, the Board may want to 
compiete its consideration of a complaint even though the complainant may desire 
to withdraw his complaint. The Rochester‘)? and Philadelphia‘2®) Police Ad- 
visory Boards exercise this option. In the District of Columbie, 4 ccmplaint 
cannot be agismissed uniess with the authorization of the Board of Commissioners 


of the District. (2! 


Police Advisory Board. City of Rochester, New York. Rules of Practice and 
Procedure, adopted, January 25, 1965, Sec. 5: “Withdrawal of Complaint,” p. 4. 


City of Philadelphia Police Advisory Board. Rules of Practice, adopted Nov. 
20, 1963, Rule No. 6, p. 2. 


Government of the District of Columbia. Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 
Reorganization Order No. 48-Amended: Police Trial and Review Boards, By Order 


of the Board of Commissioners, June 11, 1965. Part C(9), p. 3. 


ime 


10-Right-To-Counsel At Ail Stages of Proceedings 


We fully endorse the New York Young Democratic Club's emphasis upon the right- 
to-counsel on behalf of the complainant and respondent, unable to afford counsel, 
(18) 

at all stages of the proceedings. 


li-Expedition of Complaint Review Frocessing 


Provision should be made to expedite the complaint review processing as much 
as possible. There should be an adequate number of Board members, independent 
investigators, and clerical staff to handle complaints without undue delay. It 
may be desirable, as provided in the Weiss Bill and the Ordisence creating the 
Rochester Police Advisory Boara, (19) that time limitations be spelled out within 
which the investigations are to be carried out and an investigative report is to 
be submitted (in these instances by the Police Department). As is applicable 


(20) 


to the Philadelphia Police Advisory Board, perhaps the time lapse between 
the complaint intake and the hearing (if such be held) should be stipulated. 
Quorum requirements for the conduct of the Board's affairs should be liberalizea 


so as to facilitate expeditious decision-making by the Board. 


12—-Hearing Procedures 


a~The hearing should be public. 


b-The hearing should be held on cemand of the respondent and complainant 
even though the Board decides such a hearing is not necessary. 


c-One or more attorneys should be part of the hearing panel. These attorneys 
Should be skilled in ruling on hearing procedures, evaluation of evidence, 
examination of witnesses, etc. What is more, they should be conversant 
with constitutional law. 


d-A decision must be made whether the hearing shall adhere to strict or in- 
formal rules of evidence. 


tes 


18 New York Democratic Club City Affairs Committee Report, supra note 5, p. 33. 
19 Rochester Police Advisory Board Ordinance, supra note 15, Sec. 10-10.18. 


20 City of Philadelphia Police Advisory Board, supra note 16, Rule No. 7, p. 2. 


33. 


e-The Board should possess subpoena power to summon witnesses and documentary 
evidence on its own behalf, and on behalf of either party in dispute. 


f-At the pre-hearing, investigative stage, a copy of the complaint should be 
served the accused officer and/or his attorney. 


g-Written notice of the hearing should be sent to the complainant, the respondent, 
and/or their attorneys, the Police Commissioner, and the Mayor. 


h-The Board should not only authorize counsel to represent the complainant and 
respondent, but should proceed a step further. It should furnish counsel to 
an unrepresented complainant and/or respondent unable to retain such. Such 
counsel should be made available to the complainant and/or respondent not 
only at the hearing, but, as indicated earlier in our guidelines, at all 
stages of the proceedings. The attorneys concerned could be a panel of 
volunteer counsel furnished by the Bar Association, as is the case in 
Rochester. The ACLU and the civil rights organizations could offer volunteer 
counsel. It is conceivable that some of the attorneys in question could be 
“neighborhood law firm" attorneys on the staff of the Mobilization For Youth 
Legal Services Unit, or on the staff of the "neighborhood law offices" to be 
affiliated with the Community Progress Centers the City is sponsoring, per the 


Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


i-Testimony should be taken under oath. 


j-The complainant and the respondent, or their attorneys, should have the right 
to present witnesses, introduce evidence, and cross-examine. 


k-A stenographic record should be made of the hearing. 


i-The Board's decision should consist of findings-of-fact, recommendations as to 
disposition of the case, and supportive reasons for said recommendations. The 
Board's decision should be forwarded to the complainant, the respondent, and/or 
their attorneys, the Police Commissioner, and the Mayor. Finally, the Board's 
decision governing a specific case should be made a matter of public record. 


13-Discovery or Disclosure Privileges 


The complainant and accused police officer should have tne following discovery 


or disclosure privileges: 
a-the complaint and amendments thereto; 


db=-the respondent's answer to the complaint and 
amendments thereto; 


c-the investigation report of the police and/or Board. 


on) ie 
The recently revised District of Columbia civilian complaint review proce- 


dure (20) and the Rochester Police Advisory Boara‘21) furnish varying degrees of 


disclosure privileges to the complainant and the respondent. 


ROO DROS TRE I “ _ * 


jh-Public Accountability and Publicity 


The Board should prepare and submit to the Mayor and City Council a periodic 
report describing its purposes, procedures, and activities. In this report the 


Board should delineate, in summary form, the nature of complaints it receives, 


its recommendations thereto, and the ultimate disposition of these complaints 
by the Police Department. The report should also indicate recommendations 
the Board makes concerning revision of departmental policy and procedures and 


legislative changes. This report should be available to the public for its 


enlightenment. 


20 District of Columbia Reorganized Police Trial and Review Boards, supra note 17, 
Part. C (3), p.-2: 


"At the beginning of the investigation of each complaint [by 
the Police Department], a copy of the complaint shall be 
served by the chief upvon the officer against whom charges 
are made, with the direction that the officer make written 
answer thereto under oath. A copy of the officer's answer 
shall be served the. complainant." (emphasis added) 


Part C (6), p. 2: 


"If the Board [the Complaint Review Board, consisting of five 
outside civilians] determines to hold a hearing on the com- 
Plaint, copies of the police investigation report and other 
relevant documents shall be furnished to the complainant and 
to the officer complained against at least five days prior to 
the hearing...’ (emphasis added) 


el City of Rochester Police Advisory Board Rules of Practice and Procedure, adopted 
Jan. 25, 1965, supra note 15, Sec. 10: "Disclosure and Confidentiality of Board's 


Files," pp. 7-8: 


"Except as prohibited elsewhere by these rules, the Board shall 
disclose to the parties the following: 


"a, The complaint and any amendments thereto. 
b. The answer and any amendments thereto. 
c. The aggrieved person's statement taken as part of the 
| Chief's investigation. 
: d. The respondent's statement taken as part of the Chief's investigation, 


"No other parts of the Board's files shall be disclosed to the varties." 


=15— 
As indicated previously in these guidelines, the Board's decision concerning : 


a specific case should be a matter of public record. This is distinct from the | 


aforementioned report containing a summary of complaints. 


So that citizens may become aware of their right to file complaints for al- : 


leged police misconduct and of the procedures for doing so, the Board should 
have adequate funds and personnel to publicize its existence, purposes, and 
procedures through such medium es the mass media, workshops, popular informa- 
tional pamphlets, the Legal Aid Society, and such antipoverty agencies as the 
Community Progress Centers the City shall establish per the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, HARYOU-ACT, Mobilization For Youth, etc. Every effort should 
be made to inculcate within the police officer an understanding of the Board 
not as an antagonist, but as an ally of the police officer, which strives for 
fair determination of a complaint and betterment of police-community relations. 
in Philadelphia, for example, the first Executive Director of the Police Ad- 
visory Board, Martin Barol, Esq., lectured at the Police Academy about the 


Board's purposes and procedures. 


Conclusions 


substantial improvement in the procedures of the internal Civilian Complaint Re- 
view Board is highly desirable. Commissioner Broderick is to be commended in his 
_proposais to achieve this. The promulgation of strong administrative directives en- 
Joining police officers from practicing discrimination, using unnecessary force, or 
abusing their authority, as is likely under Commissioner Broderick's highly promising 
leadership, is also salutary. The increase of minority employment and promotions in 
the police force, expanded departmental eiiemet b on community-relations, accentuation 
of pre-service and in-service training in constitutional rights and human relations ae 
accditional measures which wiil contribute toward fuller professionalization of the 


police department and the enhancement of its public image. 


ay Ye 
However, the foregoing remedies wiil not be adequate to resolve the crisis in 


police-citizen relations which plagues our City. In a democratic society, some means 


of outside civilian review and participation in the coercive law enforcement processes, 


which touch upon the lives, the freedoms, and the property of citizens, must emerge - 


Such civilian participation would provide a channel of impartial redress for aggrieve. 


citizens who complain of police misconduct. Such civilian participation would shield 
the innocent police officer accused of malfeasance from the eternal stigma of guilt 


which would harrass him if he be exonerated by a departmental civilian review systen. 


Regretfully, to this day, Lt. Gilligan is considered guilty of unjustifiable homicide, 


in some quarters, because he had not been exonerated by an independent civilian com- 
plaint review board. The Police Commissioner's administrative jurisdiction would 
i:ot be impinged upon by an external civilian review board. Generally, the proponents 
of outside civilian review do not advocate that such review be potent with judicial 
or Cisciplinary authority. A civilian review board's recommendations are not to be 
binding on a Police Commissioner. The proposed powers of a review board are to be 
restricted to investigation and advice. In all the proposals in the Area, the de- 
partmental investigation of civilian complaints against police officers is to con- 
tinue either exclusively, or in co-existence with an independent investigation by an 
outside review board. 

An independent civilian complaint review board, in conjunction with other ren- 
edies, will help to repair the damaged relationship between the police and the com- 
munity. It will help to restore faith in the police department, and it will en- 
courage public cooperation with it. The effectiveness of law enforcement depends, 
in part, upon the dialogue and partnership tetween the police and the pubiic. 

the guidelines, herein proposed for an outside civilian complaint review board, 
of original jurisdiction, and the minimum standards edvocated by the New York Young 
Democratic Club, should, if implemented, go a long way toward promoting a new era in 


bettered citizen-police relations. The Weiss Bill, strengthened to accord with our 


tt. 


guidelines, and the minimum standards, proposed by the New York Young Democratic 

Club, would be the most satisfactory framework for a Board. In conclusion, the 
Social Action Committee of The Community Church of New York urges City Council to pass 
the Weiss Bill in the amended form as herein advocated. Finally, we urge City 


Council to support an Independent Civilian Complaint Review Board with all the funds 


it needs to make it workable and effective. 


Prepared by: Marjorie M. Friedlander, Chairman 
Civil Liberties Commission of 
social Action Committee 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF NEW YORK 
4O East 35th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10016 MU 3-4988 
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July 13 1I0S 


STATEMENT SCHEDULED FOR DELIVERY BY WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. , CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY, TO THE NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL OWN 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13, 1965, ON THE PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A CIVILIAN 


REVIEW BOARD FOR The NEV’ YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Gentlemen: 


| shan‘t burden you with statistics, inasmuch as you have them abundantly before you. 
Any figurés| have, that you do not have, and would care to have, !| shall be glad to furnish 
you. In profusion statistics tend to dull, rather than illuminate. The problem in New York 
is that there is too much crime -= not that there is too much police brutality. And yet as the 
crime rate rises, the hue and cry in certain quarters is, of all things, for establishing machinery 
to haress not criminals, but policemen. To judge from the public statements of some of our 
most eminent men of affairs, one would think that the crime rate is going up because more 
iNew York policemen are committing crimes than ever before. —_—If we dig beneath the 
paradox what actually do we discover Here are the givens of the situation: |) There is more 
and more crime. 2) There is not any documented rise in instances of police brutality. 3)A 
dispropertinate . percentage of the crimes being committed is by members of a minority 
group, namely New York's iNegro population, a cause of considerable concern to the 
Negroes themselves.* And 4), The pressure to encumber the police comes primarily from 
members of that minority group affecting to speak for the whole of it, who have succeeded in 
getting endorsements from men who mistakenly believe that to endorse a civilian review 
board is to do a service to Negros and Puerto Ricons. 

Surely it is a diversionary act to ask us, in New York, at this moment of intense 
concern for life, limb, and property, to devote our energies fo detecting one, or two, or 
three extra cases per year of possible undue force used by a policeman at the risk of the 
demoralization of the entire force, when we should be concerning ourselves with encouraging 


policemen to detect one thousand, two thousand, twenty thousand murderers, rapists, 


~ MORE - 


statement by William F. Buckley, Jr. -2- 


muggers, junkies and thieves: And surely it is relevant to remind ourselves that most numerous 
victims of lawlessness are the Negroes themselves. The dilemma lies in the fact that 
demagogic leaders are flogging the Negro population in an attempt to make them believe 
that they are, as a race, the specially selected victims of a concerted police brutality. 

Yet to the extent they succeed in doing so, they harness the Negroes’ political strength 
towards arrangements -- a less effective police force -- which militate against peace and 
justice for the law-abiding ‘Negroes, an overwhelming majority, who live in the City. 

If the police find that yet another encumbrance is put in the way of duty, all of us will 

suffer who live within the reach of the criminal -- and his reach nowadays is into every 
cellar in every tenement house, and into every penthouse in every skyscraper -- but they will 
suffer most who live in areas where lawlessness is most active: most tragically, in those 

areas in which there is the heaviest concentration of Negeres. 

It is one thing to observe that it is no wonder that so many Negroes commit 
crime. "You have to realize," said the Commissioner of Police in Detroit recently, in 
commenting on the crime rate among neglected Negro youth in his city, “that in many 
cases we are dealing with children who never in all their lives have met a decent man - a 
kind man, an honest man, a responsible man." It is one thing to say that all of us in this 
City, as in Detroit, should accept -- as | believe we should do -- a moral responsibility 
for contributing to the helplessness and despair that breed ignorace and lawlessness. Eut 
it is something altogether different -- it is a total distortion of civilized thought -- to 
deduce from whatever is the extent of our ccrporate responsibility for the high rate of 
Negro crime, that Negro crime is other than criminal, any more than white crime is other 
than criminal. That broken homes, because they are Negro broken homes, are any the 
less broken. That illegitimacy, because it is Negro illegitimacy, is any the less illegitimate. — 
However understandable it may be that it is as a result of my delinquency as a parent that 
my son has become a thief, thievery is wrong; and the supreme duty of civil society is to 


prevent that thief from marauding upon innocent citizens. 


- MORE - 


Statement by William F. Buckley, Jr. -3- 


That is the function of policemen. That and only that. It is the function of 
others to devise the means by which to discharge the debt we have to the Negro people. 
That debt is not lightened by succumbing to pressures, generated by the frequent 
exaggerations of a few misled leaders, to render more difficult the job of the policeman. 

Let those leaders use their leadership to urge on their people a racial pride of the best 
kind, of the kind that encourages hope, the hunger for knowledge, the appetite for 
industry, an excited concern for the rights of others. Let those leaders, instead of 
berating the police, encourage the police to apprehend, and isolate the criminals in 
their ondst: and, simultaneously, let them urge those who will listen to them, that the 
surest way to avoid embarrassing confrontations with the policeman, is to obey zealously 
the laws that are written to protect everyone in New York, black or white, rich or poor, 
young or old. 

If you gentlemen submit to synthetic pressures to cure an imaginary evil, at the 
risk of undermining the pursuit of a demonstrated evil -- which is that this is an unsafe city 
to live in -- you will doubly damage the prospects for New York. First, by reducing the 
effectiveness of the police at precisely the moment when all our ingenuity should be devoted 
to ihitdine wens of increasing their effectiveness. And secondly, by exacerbating the 
relations between the races. If crime continues to rise, and if the Negro crime rate 
continues to rise relatively, latent racial animosities will smolder. If, yielding to pressure 
that is generally understood to be primarily Negro pressure, crime should increase, then so will 


resentments and ill will increase. 


On behalf of the Conservative Party of New York, then, | urge you, as others 
aioe done, including distinguished witnesses before this body, to do the statesmanlike thing 
and reject any proposal for the substantive dilution of the authority of the police to manage their 
own affairs, always subject to the authority of the Mayor, who is a civilian; to the Police 
- Commissioner, who is a civilian; and, above all, to the authority of the courts of law and 


the established review board to which any victim of police brutality has access. Procedural 


- MORE - 


Statement by William F. Buckley, Jr. -4- 


refinements are another thing. Commissioner Broderick has recommended a number of them, 
most of which appear to be thoughtful and persuasive. But beyond these, we earnestly 
recommend, in the name of the innocent people, black and white, whose lives and welfare 


you are now in a position to jeopardize: beyond that we earnestly hope you will not go. 


* Theodore H. White, "The Making of a President 1964", page 230: 

"No figures on adult crime are broken down in New York by race; but unofficially the 
mayor's office makes available the estimate that 80% of all crime in New York is committed 
by what are called 'non-whites' -- Negroes and Puerto Ricans, generally of the late teens 
and early twenties." (same page) “Let there be no mistake about it: these junior savages 
are a menace most of all to decent Negro families, penned by white prejudice into the 
same ghettos with the savages; it is the good Negro child who is first beaten up by the 


savage, the decent black family which suffers from the depredations of the wild ones. " 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


156 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 10 
OR 5-7020 July 13, 1965 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, TO. THE 
CITY COUNCIL, FAVORING THE WEISS BILL TO ESTABLISH AN INDEPENDENT CIVILIAN COMPLAINT 
REVIEW BOARD 


I am Bertram A. Weinert, Executive Director of New York Americans for Democratic 
Action, and I wish to register our support for the Weiss bill which would establish 
an independent Civilian Complaint Review Board in the Police Department. 


The recent proposal, by the Mayor, for a new office of Deputy Commissioner to 
improve relations with minority groups, may be of merit, but it would not be a 
substitute for a Civilian Review Board, nor are any of the proposals for review 
that depart. from the provisions of the Weiss bill. 


One of our most important needs today is maintaining and strenghhening the lines 
of communication among the various groups in our community. Any change in our regular 
procedures which contributes toward this goal must be given prime consideration. It 
is not enough to insist that the machinery of communication is there, and invite all 
groups to use the machinery. We must reach out to all groups, especially the dis- 
advantaged groups, and help them to achieve a better understanding of our goals and 
our methods. 


The proposed Civilian Complaint Review Board would be a significant contribution 
to better lines of communication between the Police Department and the minority groups. 
It would make clear that any complaints of police brutality would be thoroughly 
investigated with the utmost fairness to all concerned. It would expose spurious 
charges as well as valid ones to maximum public view. | 


We are not convinced that the establishment of this Board would impair the morale 
of the police force. The proposed Review Board merely introduces into the Police 
Department a widely used technique - the third party. The use of third-party 
individuals or panels for the purpose of inquiry or for recommending settlements has 
‘become a commonplace in labor-management relations, in disciplinary actions in govern- | 
ment agencies, in a variety of political situations, and even in international disputes. 
Third-party techniques make jt possible for head~on confrontations to be resolved ! 
with minimum damage to the morale of each party to the dispute. ; 


This is what the Weiss bill for an independent Civilian Review Board would 
accomplish - it would contribute toward a softening of the current harsh situation, 
and make it possible to combine strict law enforcement with confidence among minority 
groups that their grievances will be fully considered. 


Such an improvement in the atmosphere of our community is worth seeking... 
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PATROLMEN- S BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, INCORPORATED 
250 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK, N.Y. 10007 
BEEKMAN 3-5531-2-3-4 


PRESS RELEASE 


July 13, 1965 


REMARKS BY JOHN J. CASSESE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PATROLMEN'S BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON CITY AFFAIRS OF THE 

CITY COUNCIL - JULY 13, 1965 - IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A POLICE REVIEW BOARD 


My name is John J. Cassese and I represent the more than 
26,000 policemen in the Police Department of the City of New York. 

Hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of words have been 
spoken in opposition to police review boards. Political and community 
leaders; chief law enforcement officers and patrolmen; clergymen; 
prosecuting attorneys; doctors; men and women from every walk of life; 
all have systematically and painstakingly diagrammed the fearful 
consequences that can result from handcuffing the man on the beat and 
undermining effective police protection in these critical times. 

I do not speak of the civil rights movement but of the need 
to combat a rising crime rate. I do not speak of short-sighted, self- 
serving motives, but of the need to accord all citizens, regardless of 
race, color or creed, the highest measure of police efficiency and 
impartiality. I do not speak of a police department riddled with 
uncertainty, but of the need to vest our police officers with the 
authority and support that will restore respect for the uniform and 
safety to the streets. 

In every respect, the formation of a police review board wil. 
defeat these objectives. 

Police department morale, efficiency and quality must 
certainly disintegrate. Similarly, the Police Commissioner - today a 


symbol of unquestioned authority - will be forced to surrender first 


his disciplinary powers, then his policy-making prerogatives. 


bee 


~ 2 «= 


In the words of Commissioner Broderick, who appeared before 


this committee just two weeks ago; 


"A provision for dual review of civilian complaints 
will inevitably be interpreted by men and women of the 
Department as a dilution of the disciplinary authority 
of the Police Commissioner, and, hence, as an invitation 
to respond more cautiously to that authority. 


It will be interpreted as the provision of a forum 
wherein the actions of police officers can be reviewed 
by persons less concerned with Police Department 
discipline than with other interests. It will suggest 
to the police officer that discipline is somehow 
fragmented; that policy is not to be set by the Police 
Commissioner alone but by the Police Commissioner and 
others - by, if you please, committee. 

The strivings for change <- the effort to right the 
wrongs of the past - must take place in a climate of 
law and order. It has been, it is and it will be the 
primary function of the police to foster such a climate. 
The alternative is chaos. And it is essential - today 
more than ever — that nothing is done to deter the Police 
Department and its individual members from resolutely 
Gischarging their duty to provide this climate of law 
and social order. 

In sum, gentlemen, the surest and most effective and 
most objective civilian control of the Police Department 
and of its disciplinary processes, is through a civilian 
Police Commissioner. I have assumed responsibility for 
discipline and I intend to exercise that responsibility, 
aggressively, but fairly. 


Another layer of civilian review should not, I submit, 
be superimposed." 


Commissioner Broderick is a civilian with no police back- 
ovina: He is the most recent on a long and distinguished list of law 
enforcement officials who share the indentical view. Opposition is 
constant and never-ending. The mere concept of police review boards 
has produced violent, negative response from police leaders in 
California, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Washington, Rhode Island, 
and a host of other states. In addition, the National Conference of 
Police Associations, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the Fraternal Order of Police and many others have taken 
the same, unwavering stand. How can it be that not a single, 
responsible law enforcement official sees merit in the principle 


of police review boards? 


ae 


The answer is simple. History is filled with the results 
of outside interference in police matters. With such lurid examples 


in the past, it is tragic that we should be here today considering 


a repetition of those mistakes. 


As recently as last September, following the riots in 
New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Paterson, 


and Dixmoor, Illinois, J. Edgar Hoover submitted this report to the 


President of the United States: 


"The investigations revealed that where there is 
an outside civilian review board the restraint of 
the police was so great that effective action against 
the rioters appeared to be impossible. This restraint 
was well known in the community and the rioters were 
thereby emboldened to resist and completely defy the 
efforts of the police to restore order. In short, 
the police were so careful to avoid accusations of 
improper conduct that they were virtually paralyzed. 


In one city with such an outside review board, 
police action was so ineffective that the police 
were finally ordered to withdraw from the riot area 
completely, and limit themselves to attempting to 
prevent the riot from spreading to other sections of 
the city. In another such city, the police frankly 
admitted that the making of arrests for violent 
conduct and looting was ‘unfeasible' and mob action 
continued at length without effective deterrence. 


Interviews with individual policemen from 
patrolmen to high ranking officers revealed a general 
feeling that if they take action deemed to be necessary 
in such situations they will be pilloried by civilians 
unfamiliar with the necessities of mob control or even 
ordinary police action and may lose their posts and 
their pensions." 


Just four months later, in January 1965, Mr. Hoover was 
again impelled to speak out on the subject of police review boards. 


In the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin of that month, he is quoted as 


£ollows: 


"When carefully considered, it is clear this drive 
for external (civilian review) boards is an ill-advised 
maneuver. It amounts to the usurpation of authority 
rightfully belonging to the police commander. It is a 
practice which could damage effective law enforcement 
and reduce the orderly processes of community life to 
petty bickering, suspicion and hatred. The police 
executive cannot become a mere pawn of bureaucratic 
committees. He must have full responsibility for the 
performance, discipline, and control of his officers. 
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valid objections to external review boards are 
too numerous and extensive to be shunted aside, 
Such panels represent a backward step for law 
enforcement toward ineptness and mediocrity. More- 
over, one of the major weaknesses of these boards is 
their inherent political overtone. In many instances, 
appointment will be made for political expediency 
rather than merit, and every faction, clique, group 
and organization which has an ax to grind will demand | 
representation. If there is one thing career police 
executives have learned over the years, it is that 
politics have no place in effective law enforcement, 


Experience has shown that high selection standards, 
outstanding training, realistic pay scales, and | 
advancement based on merit are fundamental principles 
of good police service. It is a pity that the efforts 
being wasted in promoting impractical review boards 
could not be applied to these proven elements." 


Michael J. Murphy, one of the finest Police Commissioners 

' New York City has ever known, was also opposed to police review 

boards. As a consequence, he was forced to endure the taunts and 

‘tactics of those with no regard for his efforts, his stature or for 
law and order itself. He was jeered, called “Bull” and picketed by 
special interest groups ~ not because he was brutal or because there 
was any pattern of brutality in the Police Department — but because 
he refused to accede to the self-serving demands of those who wished 
that the police should stand aside while they pursued their goals by 
whatever means they deemed most effective. 

Rather than be sub‘jected to these continuing pressures - 
and seeking a better life for himself and his family ~ Commissioner | 
Murphy resigned. But his words will be remembered. On June 16th 

1964, appearing before this very same committee, he issued a solemn ; 
warning; 

"In my opinion, this entire push for a citizens’ 
board is a tragedy of errors compounded by half 
truths, innuendos, myths and misconceptions. It is a 
gimmick which neither fits nor applies to a city of this 
size or a police department of this quality. 

It is my contention that there is absolutely no need 
for the type of board proposed here; that there are 
other legally constituted agencies and procedures 
available to those who are not satisfied or who are 
unhappy about the present police procedure. 

I refer to the....grand jury....to the 

district attorneys....to the Federal Bureau 

of -Investigation....to the New York City 


Department of Investigation....(and, I refer 
to)....the New York City Criminal Court.... 
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(Thus), in my opinion, the creation of a new board 
is a divisive tactic which would undermine the 
effective operation of....other agencies, as well as 
the Police Department. 

(It is suggested) that police morale would be en- 
hanced by the creation of such a board. This would be 
ludicrous if the subject were not so serious. 

The effect of such a board....could create situations 
where police officers would hesitate to act, fearful of 


the second guessers and the *onday-morning quarter- 
backs. 


The answer does not and cannot lie in the setting up 
of another board. The answer lies in the character and 
good judgement and training of the men in the Department, 
as well as the attitude and cooperation of the public." 

We in the Patrolmen's Benevolent Association concur with 
i eetoner Morchy. What is needed is a program of public education 
and cooperation which will foster improved relations between the 
community and the Police Department. What is not needed is a police 
review board to handcuff and diminish efficient police operations. 

It is essential that you gentlemen be fully aware of the 
enormous decision before you. What happens in New York will establish 
a pattern for the entire United States. This city possesses the 
largest and finest police force in the world but you can neutralize 
it with a stroke of the pen. Remember, if New York takes the 
initiative, it is an example for every city, town and village 
throughout the country to emulate. Weigh the responsibility carefully, 
for the nationwide stake of crime-controlled community life may hang 
in the balance. 

Remember, too, that the loud cries cf "police brutality" 
are so far removed from actual fact as to raise a serious question 
concerning the honesty and motives of those groups and individuals 
who are making this complaint. 

A clear distinction must be drawn between an alleged, 
specific instance of police misconduct and "shotgun" charges of 
brutality which seek to justify drastic changes in the present 


system of police discipline. If review boards are to be established 


for the special purpose of dealing with police brutality, it can 


oe 


only be construed as arising from a situation so serious that special 
and unusual action is required. No evidence has been offered to show 
that this is the case in New York today. 

On the contrary, it is perhaps a suitable occasion for the 
police to cry “civilian brutality!" In 1964, there were 2,493 assaults 
upon police officers; 1,602 were injured in the line of duty and seven 
paid the ultimate price in giving up their lives for the people of 


the City of New York. 


And still the statistics grow! In the first five months of 
1965, there were 1,028 assaults upon police officers - a 15% increase 
over the same period last year! 

We contend that the police force is sound, efficient and 
fully under control; that its performance under trying circumstances - 
far from requiring special measures to combat "police brutality" - 
deserves the gratitude, the praise and the wholehearted support of all 
citizens. 

And the citizens are coming forward. Beside me are petitions 
containing almost one half million signatures opposing the creation of 
a police review board. The silent citizen is raising his voice and 
I respectfully suggest that it would not be wise to ignore the volume. 

The overwhelming weight of evidence dictates that the 
administration and processing of civilian complaints should remain 
within the Police Department. If you believe otherwise, let the 
majority opinion rule. Put the issue to a citywide vote and we will 
abide by the decision of the people! 

In the meantime, the Patrolmen's Benevolent Association 
asks that you maintain the status quo and give Commissioner —"~ 
the opportunity to implement his recommendations and modify current 
Department procedures. His suggestions have been endorsed by Mayor 
Wagner and represent a clear indication of constructive effort to 
provide the citizens of New York with an even more accessible, 


impartial outlet for the airing of their grievances. 
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Over $364 million dollars is budgeted for the Police 
Department in the current fiscal year. Do not make the expenditure 


worthless by placing a noose around the neck of men who are ready 


to give their lives for the safety and protection of this great City. 


CITIZENS UNION URGES INDEPENDENT BOARD OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 
TO REVIEW ALLEGATIONS OF POLICE MISCONDUCT 


Statement Presented at Public Hearing of the City Council 
by William Goffen, Chairman of the Citizens Union Committee 
on Civil Rights. 
| July 13, 1965 

The Citizens Union urges the establishment of an independent and 
impartial board of paid trial examiners to review allegations by 
members of the public of such abuses of police authority as: 

ae Brutality. 

b. Execessive use of force, 

ce Abusive language and behavior. 

ds Illegal detention, 

€e. Coercion of testimony. 

f. Arrest without probable cause. 

ge Illegal searches and seizures. 

h. Harassment, such as visits to employers and landlords 
designed to besmirch the reputation of any person, 

We believe that the powers of such a review board should be of an 
investigatory and advisory nature. It should have the authority to 
recommend disciplinary action, but the nature of the discipline should 
properly remain in the hands of the Police Commissioner, who can 
exercise his responsibility with full knowledge of the officer's past 
record. 

We suggest that this board act as a body whenever it believes the 
public interest requires, but that ordinarily complaints should be 
handled by one or more members of the board with the aid of a small 
paid staff in accordance with procedures which the board itself would 
determine. This corresponds to the method of operation of such 
investigatory bodies as the state and city Commissiona@rs on Human 
Rights, and the State Parole Board. 

In questioning the need for an independent and impartial review 
body, police spokesmen have frequently noted that agents of other 


institutions are also sometimes guilty of abuse of authority. We 


believe the point to be well taken but we do not share the conclusions 


that have been reached by @pponents of independent review. In princi- 
ple, we believe that there is justification for independent review, 
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not only where actions of police officers are involved, but also in 
Bie of public life. For example, the Citizens Union has 
endorsed proposed state legislation to establish an office of ombDuds- 
man, or grievance counsel, to investigate civilian allegations of 
improper conduct by public officials. 

In supporting the principle of independent public review of 
complaints against executive agencies, we believe that we are acting 
in the spirit of the founders of the American republic who Delieved a 
system of checks and balances to be essential to the success of the 
American experiment. In our day, the executive agencies of governmenz 
have mushroomed and proliferated enormously. We need to devise new 
checks and balances to meet the new challenges posed by the growth of 
the executive establishment. 

We believe it is entirely appropriate, in instituting such new 
checks and balances, to begin with the police. The police are charged 
with the awesome responsibility for law enforcement. If we are to 
breed respect for the law and for law enforcement, then it is crucial 
that those who enforce the law obey it while enforcing it. Unfortu- 
nately, many have gained the impression that the police consider 
themselves immune from the requirements of the law, 

Police and prosecution officials must work hand in hand. The 
reluctance of prosecuting officials to prosecute transgressions of 
law by police when pursuing the legitimate ends of law enforcement is 
understandable, though not excusable, But it leaves the aggrieved ~ 
civilian no recourse in checking the abuse of police authority, even 
if such abuse represents the exception, as we believe it does rather 
than the rule. 

Much has been said about minority group distrust of the police. 


It is an unfortunate fact of life. But we believe that an independent 


—s « 
impartial review body will help convey the feeling to minority groups 
and to all others, including the police, that complaints will be 


fairly adjudicated. 


Proposals 


Of the various proposals that have come under public discussion, 
we believe the one that most nearly provides for independence and 
impartiality in a review board is the bill introduced on April 7, 1964 
in the City Council by Theodore S. Weiss. However, we diverge from 
the Weiss bill ina number of important respects, as follows: 


1, Councilman Weiss! bill would limit the jurisdiction of an 
independent review board to instances where unnecessary physical 
force was involved. In our opinion, the Weiss proposal is inadequate 
in this respect. Review should cover complaints by citizens of 
police misconduct under all of the categories listed at the beginning 
of this statement. The limited scope of the Weiss bill would repre- 
sent a step backward, inasmuch as the present internal Police Depart- 
ment review board has the Droader authority which we advocate. 


Ro the reviewing agency should consist of a panel of not less 
than 9 nor more than 15 outstanding citizens, who need not all be 
lawyers, appointed by the mayor for three-year terms from lists of 
persons submitted to him by a committee composed of the presiding 
justices of the First and Second Departments and the Chancellor of 
the City University of New York. Members of the panel should be 
compensated on a per diem basis for time actually spent in the work 


of the reviewing agency. 


3, Hearings should be held in public only when all parties and 
the review panel agree. 


4. The board should investigate complaints initially through 
its own staff, but be empowered to call upon the Police Department to 


help at its discretion. 


5. Provisions should be made for notifying the complainant and 
the accused of the results of the review. Further publicity should 
be left to the discretion of the reviewing agency. 


; 6.) 4n instances where complaints are not substantiated against 
police officers, all charges and related papers should be kept out 
of the police officer's personnel file. 


# # # 
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STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN F. PAYTON, Ph.D. 


PUBLIC HEARING ON CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD 
July 13814, 1965 


CITY HALL 


ee, 


The probiem of fair and efficient law enforcement has become one 

of the mosf serious and sensitive human relations problems in urban areas 

today. That the problem should arise most critically af precisely this 

moment in our history when broad social changes are occurring in the 

: : interest of racial justice should be understandable to anyone who claims 

| | a minimal understanding of the dynamics of the civil rights revolution, 

't would be well for us to recal! at least three salient facts which entek 
of necessity, into the framework of our deliberations here today, and which 
because of their cogency, make the question to be considered here today, 
not whether New York City ought to have a Civilian Review Board; rather, 
we wil! understand the need to ask ourselves what kind of review board 
is best suited to the needs of our total community. 

First, let us be clear about the fact that the basic problem 


which faces us is the problem of just and effective law enforcement and 


adjudication procedures. When stated this way, it becomes obvious that 
the problem is not one of recent vintage. Very salient to our del iber- 
ations here today is the historical dimension of the problem. Reaching 


back more than two or three centuries to the days when law enforcement 


procedures, while weak and ineffective for the total community, were | 
positive methods of harassing the poor and out right intimidation of | 


minority groups. Historically, law enforcement officials have functioned 


fo protect and preserve the status guo, from the time when that status quo i | 


consisted of a plantation and a sweat-shop economy, to the day when, under 
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the impetus of unprecedented safeguards for individual welfare and civil 
liberties, a new dynamism complicated jmmeasurably the definition of the 
status quo and thus threatened the public with a status quo ante system 
of enforcement objectives and procedures. Confronted with a civil 
rights revolution which they apparently fail to understand historically, 
a few police departments are thus unable to appreciate the need for | 
enforcement procedures to continue to develop along the democratic | 
lines suggested by the goals of this upheaval. it is, therefore, not 


surprising that although Negroes have complained for. centuries about 


enforcement practices, a few policemen without hindsight should see 
the present crisis as originating from alien shores. 

The second salient fact which enters info the definition of 
our problem today is demographic in nature and thus all the more 
critical in its bearing on the future. The last few decades have 
seen large urban areas inundated by tides of human seekers for a | 
better life from both the South and Puerto Rico. Today, New York Cify, 
with almost two million Negroes and Puerto Ricans, is faced with a 
law enforcement problem of gigantic dimensions. Many of these new « 
comers to our city have come in the first place in search of justice, 


particularly in the area of police-civilian relations. Caught up in 1 | 


the momentum of social change for racial justice, with the police as 
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the most visible representatives of the society which oppresses 
them,’ it would be the height of folly to assume that changes in 
the areas of housing, employment, and education can occur without 
concomitant changes in the attitudes and practices of our police 
department. Indeed, police are at the eye of the storm and, if 
we are to avert disaster, they must conduct themselves in the 
most objective and fair-minded of ways, 

Third, political change is the goal, not only of fhe civil 
rights revolution but also of all groups concerned abouf civi|! 
liberties in the face of the burgeoning bureaucracies in both the 
private and public spheres of our lives. The individual citizen is 
threatened by a series of civilian and military administrative 
establishments which set for us today the tremendously complex pro- 
blem of how to make those bureaucracies responsible fo the public. 

A Civilian Review Board, independent of the police department, should 
be seen within the wider context of the need for all of our admini- 
strative bureaucracies to be brought under control of the public. 

In no sense should the proposats considered here today be seen as 
intimidation of or lack of confidence in the police department per se. 
Measures need to be taken, by which all public as wel! as private 
bureaucracies can be held responsible to the common good. A Civilian 
Review Board should have the following structures, purposes and powers: 

[, Its members should all be civilians appointed by the Mayor, 

unsalaried and representatives of the total New York community, 

including minority groups. Its areas of jurisdiction should 

go beyond the question of the excessive use of force by the 


police, to involve also the areas of iltega! detention, 
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incommunicado detention, coerced confession, harassment and 

use of abusive language. The Board should have a salaried 

staff with its own independent inveetigetion unit 

2. The powers of the Board should include the ability to conduct 
its own investigations, the ability to hold public hearings, the 
power to subpoena witnesses, and power to recommend to the Mayor 
and to the Commissioner of Police appropriate disciplinary action. 
3. The basic purpose of this Board should include examining, 
evaluating and disposing of all complaints by both civilians 

and police regarding allegations of mal-treatment. If should 
emphasize that a basic purpose of this Board is to be impartial 
enough to hear complaints of policemen as well as those of 
civilians. Moreover, this Board should attempt to stimulate 
general improvement in law enforcement procedures and make 
recommendations of the same to the Mayor and the Police 


Commissioner. 


In conclusion, it should be very clear to all of us that the 
question of police-civilian relations has become the most critical 
problem of race relations in our city. Unless we handle this whole 
area, not only with despatch and efficiency but with a sensitive ear 
to the requirements of justice for this moment in history, we wil| 
nave missed a rich opportunity that our City will long regret. 


Let us establish the Civilian Review Board and gef on with 


the business of creating in New York a City Beautifu!. 
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WHY NEW YORK NEEDS A CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD 
sheard 
Historically we of this city nave Nee een, “ne pangen 2° AB nse tal ty on 
on the ,part of the local oakiaa ‘sae of 7 get which have 
resulted in death or individuals being d for life. : 
Last summer we of this cthty witnessed the slaying of a fifteen 


year old boy which led jo oP Zs, of joting in ues Lem ang: other 


/ a OFF: c 
ereas of the city Gad=yl=Sstanrrm. Each riot was precipita ed 


at some level by the police, This poses a very serious problem 

for the people in the ghetto, Lately we have seen the beginnings 

of the same atmosphere anjyid [instances in the South Bronx community 
whabh could lead in some way to serious trouble, 


Part of the problem in the city with police has been the attitude 
of the police to the effect that no can tell a policeman what 

to do or can accuse a #1] policemang of brutality without being 
out of line, which omits the basic fact that police ere servants 
of the communityaare subject to the feelings and secutity of 

of the communtty which they serve, 
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| When xskizmm there are issues in the community which cause friction 
a and hostilities between two gxem groups we have the responsibility 
oy to deal with thease hositilities and to face the realities of the 


| | 7 % situation. | ee kinds af | vespraoys — ey « 
a ; Up ay is oes there. Be poop negesbepan, Scop © the police depart- 
Bd =x we nt ground Phe eo rts of the pip py Se which ‘st m from chkrges 
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of SA peat atnnk 14 
Shere has been no acknowledgement of concern on the part of the Police 
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department that this is a problem, for them as weél as the community. 


ean begin to open up thhe lined of summunx&a@e communication and 

respect, for one does not demand respect, one earn respect by acknowledging 
a people and attempting to come to an understanding. Secondly police 

are human like other people and subjected to the same prejudices and 
hositlities of other people, they can be in the wrong, they can make 

| mistakes, 

| If this independent Board can allow people a chance to participate 


; xx in thear, gwn d_gues andd problems in an impartial atmosphere, they 
: too can develope a sense of xeuupunzxkix — = understanding. 
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i independent civiliann Review Board can be part of a solution which 
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problem 
difficulty of aniiidiiiti instances of police brutality 

occur in a situation where mux few if any witnesses 

people involved unwilling or unable to testify 
perception on the part of the N community that it does exist and that 
no efforts are being made to stop it 
eng act on the basis of their perceptions and thus perception a real 

act 


this feeling leads to coentempt for the police & breakdown of necessary 


cooperation between police & comm&8nity 

"Zt is legitimat@ to argue that at least as important as the fact of 
impartial justice is the image a of justice in a community. Do the 
poor &HR and minority-group members of a community believe that justice 
is administered on an impartial basis 7?" (John A. Hannah, Chairman of 
the US Commission on Civil Rights, “Equal Protection Under the Law - 
Fact or Fiction," A Paper presented at the Police Community Relations 
Institute, 1962 ” {Michigan State University, East Landsing, Michigan) 


solution 

in seeking a pre dure to handle citizens complaints, two purposes: 
allowing the police to perform their necessary and proper function 
while at the same time protecting th_e rights of individual citizens 
AND society as a whole. The purpose should be neither to harass the 
police or to whitewash legitimate complaints, 

a complaint procedure which allows thepolice dept itself, or any of 
its agents to sit in judgment on citizines’ complaints will be per 
as inherently unfaif - thus robbing such a body of the single facto 
which will insure its success or failure - the perception on the part 
of the entire community that justice will be done, that ee will 
be treated impartially 


bed 


necessary principles for a police review board 
comprised entirely of civilians 
be Fate inderpade ly the entire community 
operate inde y of the police department 
own mr gua 
own investigation : 
own reports “ f d 
own budget 
be appointed by a politically responsibie person, eg. mayor 
hearings must be public 
each xu party to the hearing should have the rightisto counsel 
the norgml procedural safeguards of a riral court wor + pr Pl in 
effec 


the review board should have direct disciplinary authority 


Peoples Progress Party 
259 East [0th St. 


' New York, N.Y. [0009 
tel, 475 9502 


ONLY JUSTICE CAN PREVENT VIOLENCE AND THER: I NOJUUST ICE 
Fal Koppersmith, Chairmn of Peoples Progress Party 
Independent Candid& e for City Council Presidente 
Domocra ic Primary 


My name is Hal Koppersmith; I was a teacher in the school 
system of -New York for six years, teaching in lardém and becford | 
Stuyvesant, where, incidentally, no stucent ever raisec his hand to : 
mo, Last week I was falsely arrested by a principal, mishandled by | 
the police who illegally broke up a legitimte press conference | 
and had my teachi ng license revoked for defending the human and 
educational rights of 7 of my Negro students, The persons respon- | 
sible for enforcing the law, the press whose responsibility is to 
inform the people, all looked the other way, It was proven to me 

beyond a shadow of a doubt thét Professor CC. Wright Mills spoke 
the truth when he charge this society and its leaders with "total 
irresponsibility". - 

Not too long ago Rabbi Pring speaking at the Mer ch on | 
Washington said that the most shameful crime in Nazi Germany ‘ 
was the silencé of the respectable people. I have hearcthat silence 
loud and clear, here in these United Staes in the year 1965. 198k 
is afr closer than 19 years away. 


I am here today to’plead for the life of my two daughters, 
Denna 7 afid Delanee 6, nam ed after the great Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and for the lives of yw r chilcren and grandchilcren 
in the hope tha I can convince you that the lives of these children 
and the chilcren all over the world are more precious than the 
power, prestige, status and wealth to which you so despérately ané 
un thinkingly cling. Thése things are of little value to @ead 
children, | ] eee : 

| Gentlemen, it is written in tho Bédble,~a book some of you 
may know, that the t ruth shall mk ¢ you free. I’ shall speak the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, as @ar as human s 
can, anc as Malcolm X woulc have done had he been here to speak, — 
in the hope that it may dissipate the irrational fears and fantasic 
tht beset the privileged and prejudiced Establishment, | 

The major political fact of the 20th Century Century is that 

the sun is indeed setting on the white people of the world and thé 
we haven't the God given grace or intelligence to learn how to 
live in the shade. We seem to prefer dea hour own and others~ 
to the loss of dominance, False pride drives us to our own de- 
struction. 


an independent political line for professionals, trade unionists, and civil righters, 


ih ao fe + in Washington, Albm ¥ and 
: i tea being followed today in was : 
New York bee alice ias which are leacing itevitebsy, Oa a brutal & 
race war.in the United Sem Oe and even a brutal Xystragenx 

| mat i ce war with hydrogen HDS « | 

Mie gieoueson of the Civilian Review Da rd here is anes 9S 

of the hypocrisy tha surrounds the discussion of ali real proble 


in this country m d City. . 5 solencé in 
a4 i 30ard will not prev ent riots or viole? 
The Civilian Review bo aghose western ig no justice in Farlem. 


¥ “. On tice can do t . 
ares Uatabl iehbont of the Civilian Review Board would be nerely 
m by the white ma jority which hag established. a tyranny 


oie th Tainorkey that there is hope thé the tybahny will end, The — 


Ov the m | » - 
aisotiss1én of the Civilian “eview Bard makés clear thd the ra jority 


, : anny; tht the majority little uncerst ands 
sear the aban obtee Es the smaaden of the shetto itself where legroes 
die seven years before their allottec time=thie 36 Sie er 

are permitted to rob and expldit and that the main function © ar 
police is t o maintain this unjust, unfair and uridenocrat ic society. 
And this is called “maintaini ng law and order’ é — ; 

Mm y yoars ago the great sain of American socialism expalined the 
n ecessity for the tyranny we maintain when he said: | : 

soe. oe foe the man who robs you, but you can't forgive the 
man you réb4in his haggard featiures you read your indictment an ¢d this 
makes his face so repulsive tht you must keept it under your heels 
where you carinot seé it," | | 

Gentlemen: when law and order departs too far from justice then 
riots, violente td revolution ensues to right the balance, This the 
great Thomas Jefferson underst ood, Dut this society has long given 
up the valuesethe democrat ic values of Thomas Jefferson as well as — 
the compassion of Christ in its mad pursuit of property m d profit. 
‘This society has become so concerned with the condition of their 
pocketbook that they have completely lost sight of the condition of 
 % heir goulij This society has abanndoned God and man and in such a 
matte 5 Olehce is inevitable. | 

I have read the statements on the Civilian Review Board, 

| On the ohe lend, we hav e the irra ional picture drawn by the 
Conservative Party which in reality is a Counterrevolutionary Party 
which conserves nothing, A picture of honest little taxpayers with 
nary a sin to their credit who are daily being mugged by unnamed 
pérsons, This raod will take us to Hitler's Reich. Police cannot solve 
political problems and’ the problems we face are high politics, 

On the other hand, we find Dr, Timothy Costello smothering real 
problems in a welter of words. The Negro people of this City will 
not sit still for the sophisticd ed soft soap of psychological 
manipulators of t he truth. 

Lastly, we have the staus quo people who claim that we are living in 
the best of all possible worlds anc the Yfolice Force ig the best of all 
possible police forces and all that is required is that we turn a very 

small gear and slightly rearrange forces and there will be peace and 
har mony forever and a day. 3 

| Gentlemen; This is social insanity. We are sitting on a powder 
keg which can blow up while we are talking. tensions are increasing not 
decreasing becauseinjustice ,nd inequality; are increasing, in this _ 
City, in this cou ntry anc in the World, The rich are getting richer 
and the poor are getting poorer, 

All over the world the poor and the powerless are rising-demanding 
what democracy promised but the rich never delivered md camnot deliver- 
respect, dignity, equalit y. This demand cannot be bombed to death nor 
can it be bought off even with billions of dollars because it is a xem) 
deman d of the soul which is eternal and which lmows nothing of man's 
materialism. The revolutionists trust in God and any sane reading of 
modern history makes clear that God is on the si de of the millions-~ 
of people n ot dollars, : 

Just ice and only justice will bring peace and harmony to the 
people of New York and the world, Our streets will be free of crime, 
our parks free for the en joyment of all people, our world free from 
war only and only when Christ's work is done-only when the moneychangers 
who he drove from the temple are driven from the seats of power in our 

great democracy. , ; 

Allover the world, in flarlem and Bedford Stuyvesant, in Selma nad 

Bogalusa men are crying "Give me Liberty or give me Death!" ana 

it is the shame of America that this cry which originated in our 


once great coun try on the lips of the immortal Patricl Fe 
listened to with a deaf ear tater. epee ~— 


Pa 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
36 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 


CO 77-6270 
TO: New York Area Contact List | 


FROM: Carl Rachlin, General Counsel 
Louis Smith, Northeast Regional Director 


RE: The Weiss Bill (Which will set up an independent civilian review board to 
hear complaints of police: brutality) 


The New York City Police Department today has over 26,000 men , which is the size 


of a small army. These men are armed 2 hours a day. Even though professionally 


trained and disciplined, they are subject to fatigue, short temper and fear; they 
relax, drink beer, etc., just like any other person. Made up of public employees, 
the Police Department is paid for by public funds ($228,000,000 for 1963-64) to 
protect the public safety; therefore, we, the public, have the right and the 
responsibility to secure the means by which the officers and department are held 
accountable to the public. 


The present procedure for the department's own internal review board was established 
in 1955. Previously, complaints were made at the precinct where the abuse occurred; 
now complaints can be made at any precinct, headquarters, or at CORE, the NAACP, or 
any other private organization. These complaints are first investigated by the 
first commanding officer above the captain of the precinct where the incident took 
place, and the reports are sent through the various levels for recommendation on 
action to be taken. 


After a hearing, in which witnesses present evidence, the final report goes to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Community Relations and two other Deputy Commissioners. 
These three comprise the civilian complaint review board, and they consider them- 
selves “civilians” representing the public because they have taken an oath to do 
so; yet their salaries and their colleagues are from the department. | 


It is clear that many people are disturbed by some acts of the police. A board 


' Independent of the department is essential if only to restore public confidence 


throughout the city that specific complaints against policemen will not be pigeon- 
holed. We are advised that in 1963 there were 173 complaints, only 20 policemen 
were charged and, of thse, only two or three stood trial. Commissioner Arm stated 
that one of their biggest problems was in getting witnesses to appear at the 
hearings to determine the details of the incident. If fear, or a feeling of "you 
can't fight city hall", prevents the effective operation of the present board, 
then the system must be changed. 


The object of the Weiss Bill is to determine dispostion of complaints of civilians,, 
to make recommendations to the Mayor and the Police Commissioner and to stimulate 
general improvements in law enforcement policy and procedures related to legiti- 
mate use Of force. Faith in the Department's ability to correct cases of abuse 
will ease the hostility which does exist, and thus make their overall job 

easier. An independent board was set up in Philadelphia in 1958. They have 


processed over 500 complaints in that time. Of that number, only about two or 


three were placed by criminals, the rest were placed by ordinary citizens. Martin 
Barole, former Chairman of the Police Advisory Board in Philadelphia, stated that 
the police force did not lose morale but became more efficient after the board 
began to function. Per-capita, Philadelphia has the lowest crime rate in the 


Do 


U.S., among the major cities and the highest number of solved crimes. Although 
there was a riot in Philadelphia last summer, there were no charges of police 
brutality by leaders in the Negro community, and after the distrubances, Negro 
and white housewives served coffee and cake in the street to policemen. Need- 
less to say, this did not ahppen in New York after the Harlem disturbances. 


The matter of undermining the chief's authority has been overrated. The board 
proposed by the Weiss Bill has no power of diseipline itself; it merely makes 
recommendations as to disciplinary measures and makes public its findings. At 
present, it is virtually impossible to find out the nature of the investigations 
held by the department last year. 


Realizing that the Police Department has an immense job to do, increased citizen 
assurance in the method by which police abuses are corrected will result in 
better attitudes toward the force, which will make their working conditions 
easier. The Philadelphia Police Departmert told Mr. Barole that it was relieved 
of some of its former responsibility. | 


Therefore, help get the Weiss Bill out of Committee where it has been since 
April of 1964. Personal lettezs have more impact than petitions, but we need 
all the support we can get. Letters should be addressed to the Mayor and 
Hon. Dominick Corso, Chairman of the City Affairs Committee, City Hall, New 


York. 


December 14, 1964 
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THE POLICE COMMISSIONER 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


September 30, 1957 


Mr. Aaron M. Orange 
Socialist Labor Party 
65 Adrian Avenue 
New York 63, New York 


Dear Sir: 


This is to acknowledge your letter of 
September 24th, 1957 in which you complain of police 
officers interfering with members of your party in 
the distribution of non-commercial literature. | 


: The following pertinent section of law 
will be brought to the attention of members of the 


force: 
"§ 318. Sanitary Code.- 


rh (9 No person shall throw, cast or distri- 
Her bute..any handbill, circular, card, booklet, 
placard or other advertising matter whatso- 
(‘/ ever, in or upon any street or public place 
eh eeee This section is not intended to pre- 
/ vent the lawful distribution of anything 
other than commercial and business advertis-~ 


ing matter." 


Thank you for having brought this matter to 
my attention. 


Faithfully yours, 


/ = oe 
‘we. STEPHEN P. KENNEDY 


Police Commissioner 
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OFFICE OF CHURCH AND RACE 
THE PROTESTANT COUNCIL of the CITY of NEW YORK 


475 Riverside Drive « Suite 456 « New York, N. Y. 10027 « RI 9-1214 
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May 20, 1965 


DR. BENJAMIN F. PAYTON 
DIRECTOR 


Dear Colleague: 


An article appeared in The New York Times on Sunday, May [6th, to which | am inviting your 
attentive and critical response. 


The article discloses that "a massive conference on religion and race" is being explored by 
the Johnson: Administration in order to provide "a non-destructive outlet for pent-up emotions 


»«- for Washington this summer". 


From the point of view of this office, it is important that both clergy and laity recall at 
least three considerations in relationship to this proposal: 


1. The August 1963 March on Washington was very definitely not designed merely as a 
"non-destructive outlet for pent-up emotions”. On the contrary, that March was en- 
visioned as a form of political pressure to right specific wrongs in the area of 
race relations. The March was fruitful in terms of its results precisely because it 
was not a diversionary tactic. As you will recall, it pressed for and played a key 
role in the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill. | 


2. A meaningful "March on Washington" cannot be contrived by the Administration. It 

must originate with, or at least be pushed hard by, the persons and groupsS*who are —/ 
oppressed, To my knowledge, this proposal did not so originate, nor is there any 
significant segment of the Civil Rights movement which believes it worthwhile. 


3. Neither Judaism nor Christianity is properly understood as a system of ideas or 4 
social control mechanism which hides, rather than reveals, the ugly causes of social 
unrest. It must be recalled that the Christian witnesses to a Lord who calls him fo 
deal realistically with social problems even at the cost of terrible personal and 
social sacrifices. A faith which has the Cross at its center is hardly properly in- 
volved in actions which validate the Marxian assertion that: "Religion is the opiafe 
of the people". On the contrary, the Judaeo-Christian faith calis us to utilize 
"pent-up emotions" positively in programs to eliminate the causes of racial discrim— 
ination and not to drain off such emotions deceptively in a demonstration which bears 
no resemblance fo basic problems, 


In sum, the Administration proposal strikes me as the kind of thing against which we should, 
as clergy, express a loud and prophetic "NO", We can afford neithér fa demean our Master nor 
To deceive the people. Far better that we struggle through another "long hot summer" than that 
we contribute of our resources to an action which can be accurately described as a "psuedo— 
event". 


| would urge that each relevant denominational organization, as well as each individual clergy- 
man, wrife to President Johnson expressing their disagreement with the basic purposes behind 
this proposal. 


Cordially yours, 


E vrgumins P Vey Zan 


Benjamin F. Payton 


BOX 205, CANAL ST. STATION: 
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PU ric HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
of New York City ay 


AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 100138 
WO 4-8855 
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Mr. James Farmer 
CORE (Room 317) 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This will confirm our telephone conversation regarding a meeting of 
the Committee on Racial Integration in Health Services. The purpose of the 
meeting is to discuss the inclusion of the "race or color" item on the 
standard birth certificate, in preparation of our policy statement which we 
plan to submit to the American Public Health Association and the Public 
Health Service where it is presently being considered. 


The meeting will be on Tuesday May 4th at 10:00 AM in Room 372 at 

-80 Centre Street. Representatives from National Urban League » CORE, NAACP, 
Mayor's Commission on Human Rights and the American Civil Liberties Union will 
participate in the discussion along with the regular committee members. 

They are: 


Mrs. Edith Alt, Director 
Division of Community Resources 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 


Lawrence Bergner, M.D. 
Director Health Research Training 
Department of Health, New York City 


James G, Haughton, M.D, 
Director of Medical Care to the Indigent and Aged 
Department of Welfare, New York City 


Mr. Charles Klare 

Fund Administrator and Public Relations 
Director 

Brewery Workers Union, Local #3 


Miss Mary Leder 
Bureau of Professional Education 
Department of Health, New York City 


aa anal . 
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Beatrice Mintz, M.D. 
Ass't Prof. Administrative Medicine 
Columbia University School of Public Health 


Mr. Jerome Trichter 
Assistant Commissioner 
Department of Health, New York City 


Mr. Robert E. Wallace 
Program Coordinator 
Queensboro Tuberculosis & Health Ass'n, 


Miss Josephine Williams 
Project Director 
Health Insurance Plan 


Courtney Wood, M.D. 
Director, Ambulatory Service 
Morrisania, Hospital 


Dr. Carl Fhrhardt 


Director, Bureau of Records and Statistics 


Department of Health, New York City 


Sincerely, 


Pe SS ON 


Lawrence Bergner, M.D. 
Co-chairman 
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: SUMMARY OF 
VITAL STATISTICS 1963 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CENSUS: POPULATION —p 96,373 123,706 202,569 312,710 519,983 630,0:2 1,391,194 1,805,794 2,255,846 3,437,202 4,766,685 5,620,048 6,950,446 7,360,259 7,905,000 7,782,000 


The CONQUEST OF PESTILENCE in New York CITY ~ 


.. As Shown by the Death Rate as Recorded in the Official Records of The Department of Health.. 
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Table 1. Population, Births, Marriages, Deaths and Infant Mortality, 1898-1963 
Live BrirtHs* MARRIAGES DEATHS FETAL DEATHS ANtANT MORTALITY 
Estimated atio to Rate per 
YEAR Population Total Rate Total Rate Total Rate Total 1,000 Under 1,000 
a 1 Re- _ . per Re- per Re- per Re- Live | One Year Live 
- ported 1,000 perted 1,000 ported 1,000 ported Births | Deaths Births 
1898-1900. | 3,358,000 | 119,000 35.4 30,535 9.1 67,503 20.1 5,639 47.4 16,264 136.7 
1901-1905. .| 3,786,000 129,000 34.1 37,988 10.0 71,689 18.9 6,096 47.3 15,611 121.0 
1906-1910. .| 4,473,000 144,000 32.2 44,966 10.1 75,865 17.0 6,927 48.1 16,609 115.3 
1911-1915. .| 5,049,000 140,581 27.8 51,157 10.1 74,666 14.8 6,590 46.9 14,060 100.0 
1916-1920. | 5,492,000 136,101 24.8 59,081 10.8 80,435 14.6 6,276 46.1 12,004 88.2 
1921-1925. .| 6,175,000 130,462 21.1 62,510 10.1 69,303 11.2 6,205 47.6 8,985 68.9 
1926-1930. | 6,703,000 125,590 18.7 65,278 9.7 75,395 11.2 5,899 47.0 7,662 61.0 
1931-1935...) 7,101,000 106,179 15.0 63,273 8.9 75,561 10.6 5,259 49.5 5,521 52.0 
1936. 7,258,000 98,507 13.6 72,234 10.0 77,638 10.7 4,992 50.7 4,490 45.6 
1937. 7,311, 101,988 13.9 69,417 9.5 77,465 10.6 4,847 47.5 4,457 43.7 
1938. 7,363,000 102,045 13.9 63,493 8.6 73,775 10.0 4,995 48.9 3,910 38.3 
1939. 7,416,000 102,261 13.8 62,288 8.4 75,439 10.2 6,831f 66.8f 3,793 37.1 
1940. 7,466,000 107,287 14.4 78,487 10.5 76,008 10.2 7,986 74.4 3,746 34.9 
1941. 7,510,000 114,367 15.2 83,012 11.1 74,553 9.9 8,974 78.5 3,519 30.8 
1942. 7,553,000 131,989 17.5 81,454 10.8 75,675 10.0 10,013 75.9 3,805 28.8 
1943. 7,597,000 134,520 17.7 76,059 10.0 83,174 11.0 9,508 70.7 4,069 30.2 
1944. 7,641,000 122,748 16.1 67,315 8.8 78,783 10.3 9,987 81.4 3,829 31.2 
1945. 7,684,000 128,853 16.8 72,589 9.4 79,726 10.4 10,367 80.5 3,918 30.4 
1946. 7,728,000 152,736 19.8 104,548 13.5 78,481 10.2 12,980 85.0 4,239 27.8 
1947. 7,772,000 171,174 22.0 95,897 12.3 80,733 10.4 14,077 82.2 4,517 26.4 
1948. 7,815,000 157,969 20.2 92,273 11.8 81,651 10.4 14,018 88.7 4,138 26.2 
1949. 7,859,000 156,932 20.0 79,367 10.1 78,593 10.0 14,455 92.1 3,942 25.1 
1950. 7,903,000 155,818 19.7 82,535 10.4 79,082 10.0 16,405 105.3 3,858 24.8 
1951. 7,891,000 162,755 20.6 76,983 9.8 79,109 10.0 17,961 110.4 3,847 r 2 
1952. 7,879,000 164,165 20.8 71,004 9.0 81,139 10.3 18,549 113.0 3,980 24. 
1953. 7,867,000 161,499 20.5 71,942 9.1 82,039 10.4 19,357 119.9 3,945 24.4 
1954. 7,854,000 164,060 20.9 69,900 8.9 79,014 10.1 20,379 124.2 3,891 23.7 
1955. 7,843,000 165,150 21.1 68,615 8.7 81,612 10.4 20,384 123.4 4,268 25.8 
1956. 7,831,000 165,553 21.1 70,291 9.0 81,118 10.4 21,527 130.0 4,052 24.5 
1957. 7,818,000 166,977 21.4 69,498 8.9 84,141 10.8 21,810 130.6 4,176 25.0 
1958. 7,806,000 167,775 21.5 67,594 8.7 84,586 10.8 22,331 133.1 4,435 26.4 
1959. 7,794, 168,138 21.6 66,887 8.6 85,352 11.0 22,665 134.8 4,458 26.5 
1960. 7,782,000 166,300 21.4 67,133 8.6 86,252 11.1 23,055 138.6 4,328 26.0 
1961.. 7.782.000 168,383 21.6 66.258 8.5 86 855 11.2 22.286 132.4 4,307 25.6 
1962.. 7.780.000 165,244 21.2 | 65.512 8.4 87.089 11.2 22,461 135.9 4.510 27.3 
1963. | 7,780,000 | 167,848 21.6 67,886 8.7 : 88,621 11.4 22,484 134.0 4,334 25.8 
Norte: Figures for single years prior to 1936 appear in the annual summaries for 1957 and earlier. 
*1898-1913 birth figures are estimated, as the number actually repcrted was. undoubtedly incomplete. 
tIncrease due to improved reporting of fetal deaths under 20 weeks gestation. 
Table 2. Births, Deaths, Maternal Deaths and Fetal Deaths, 
by Borough of Report, 1963 
- i, te. MATERNAL DEATHS 
stimat LIVE TAL Rate per 10,000 
BOROUGH oon a BIRTHS DEATHS DEATHS Number Live Total 
: re | Births | Births* 
Manhattan.................. 50,205 28,229 6,405 45 9.0 7.9 
The Bronx.............0...+. 1,650,000 23,626 14,266 3,127 16 6.8 6.0 
Brooklyn..............0.00--. 1,430,000 56,744 26,865 8,488 41 7.2 6.3 
—- De vinsieodiaad pp 32,373 16,773 3,922 13 4.0 3.6 
eee eee ,00U, 4,900 2,488 542 ] 2.0 1.8 
230,000 
City of New York....... 7-729-900 167,848 88,621 22,484 116 6.9 6.1_ 
*Live births and fetal deaths. 
Table 3. Births, Fetal Deaths, and Deaths by Borough of Residence 
City of New York, 1963 aoe 
Perma- 
a Known Residents by Borough of Residence — nent 
In New Man- Bronx  B’klyn Queens Rich’d | Residents Res. Un- 
York City | hattan of City known 
Live Bly Ghee uoi.oiis.ccckssoiecisc seveneenseneneeneanensensieeneenenennen 167,848 29,623 29,332 57,979 34,202 4,830; 10,432 1,450 
Rate per 1,000 population................ 21.6 Te ee RU acess snsees. 
Fetal deaths ieiebiodl sete citeseeseenesceeenseneenenenseneanennen 22,484 4,584 3,619 8,306 4,050 548 1,094 283 
Ratio per 1,000 live births ...........00.0.. 134.0 [547 4904 S088 «688 S FEISS. nic | ceccsssa 
Deaths under one YOO oe resesseeeeteseesnenesneenesennen 4,334 904 793 1,569 685 96 248 39 
— ae WT IINOING 5 5o5c...0cBacccesccevooccocscsauh 25.8 30.5 27.0 27.1 eases 
_ . un i. 28 ray sesetniesnstnesnessessesicsennesssneenscsess 3,192 701 538 1,127 534 80 177 35 
. _ ee: Rs ID: siseptipooc,M sussgeainvesachncsel 19.0 7. ee ee FRB oecknece | acdenss 
tances ne-ipsoes oxoasy ok EEE, CSET COE 88,621 21,005 14,840 27,531 17,977 2,268 4,208 792 
Rate per 1,000 population eoedencovccdhocvevccesscesessoces 11.4 12.7 10.4 10.5 9.7 _ Re Rarsalise caer age ream errors 
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Table 4. Deaths by Cause and Borough of Residence, City of New York, 1963 


; Total Known Residents by Borough of Residence koaown Perima- 
oe — — Man- Bronx B’klyn Queens Rich’d e. - ath Be Un- 
; hattan f City Known 
York City o 
TOTAL, ALL CAUSES 88,621 | 21,005 14,840 27,531 17,977 2,268| 4208 792 
1. Total tuberculosis (001-019) .......:..............0.. 683 wxy/ 62 232 98 4 21 29 
Respiratory tuberculosis (001-008) ................ 645 225 56 22! 91 4 19 29 
Car TI TN enociiccnciacessickcceceesseccnss. 38 12 6 I | 7 0 2 0 
2. Syphilis and its sequelae (020-029) .............. 86 23 13 23 15 5 5 
3. Acute poliomyelitis (080) ..................ccceeceeeeeees | | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4. Infectious hepatitis (092) ................cceeceeeeeeees 31 6 6 10 4 5 0 0 
5. Other infective and parasitic diseases 
CRO TE Sic ceva dckcdsscccccsedsesnscsoeveossasness 121 40 17 35 14 2 13 0 
6. Malignant neoplasms, all (140-205) .............. 17,254 |3,870 3,164 4923 3,532 416 1.296 53 
Buccal cavity and pharynx (140-148) ........ 397 108 94 93 56 5 wg : 
Digestive organs and peritoneum (150-159)} 6,212 [1,456 1,150 1,845 1,284 157 300 20 
I irae Gs icicccccnis ccsovcancdccdvereceenans 1,300 315 233 383 271 37 55 6 
Large infestine (15S). ...5......cccisscccsecccccceccs. 1,977 454 379 593 409 49 86 7 
IIE CI insects isnicdins sccnsicneceacececncecnnnences 778 183 166 208 163 17 38 3 
Biliary passages and liver (155, 156) ... 674 136 123 225 147 16 2% ' 
i, RaRSIISREE tire CS Reney Bee ere ree Pace 940 195 166 302 189 30 54 2 
Respiratory system (160-165) ............cceeee. 3,029 666 552 836 677 7| 213 14 
Bronchus (162.1) ...............:0006 tiie 1,094 246 195 302 233 26 88 4 
Lung and pleura (162.2, 163) .................. 1,580 356 275 44] 367 37 97 } 
Breast and genito-urinary organs (170-181)|} 4,36) | 1,003 828 1.239 884 100 298 9 
ree vn ta Rcekubasaneias ccunydececelanieieeneisal 1,687 364 329 492 334 43 121 4 
IN econ vcs ssscsccdescccecensens 
Ovary, Fallopian tube and broad 0, ss - se ° 27 0 
SUUMNOE. CET O) i... 0 c5scinsscccceccnses 512 119 97 159 100 5 3} ' 
POU TE eekiss ends sicssessiccrscecansasveintonsss: 603 149 an 174 114 20 33 3 
Bladder and other urinary organs (181) 502 128 99 130 103 15 27 0 
Other and unspecified sites (190-199) ....... 1.679 358 295 445 334 42 199 6 
Lymphatic and hematopoietic tissues 
CO raises dane case ccciensonokins 1,576 279 245 465 297 4| 248 | 
Leukemia and aleukemia (204) .................. 722 129 110 195 14) 23 124 : 
7. Benign and unspecified neoplasms (210-239) 294 62 50 8] 56 9 36 0 
8. Diabetes mellitus (260) ................ccccccseeeeeee: 1,848 350 373 687 335 48 5 | 4 
9. Total cardiovascular-renal 
(330-334, 400-468, 592-594) ........... ee, 47,229 10,771 7,683 15,328 10,242 1,272 1.650 283 
Vascular lesions of nervous system 
aon eciscctechvarseans 6,195 |1,628 949 2,044 1,128 209 193 44 
Rheumatic fever (400-492) 0.0.00... 13 5 2 3 2 0 | 0 
Diseases of the heart (410-443) ..........0...... 38,227 |8,455 6,305 12,377 8594 963 (256: 28 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease (410-416)| |,257 240 222 373 300 28 93 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease (420) ......... 31,240 |6,771 5,131 10,184 7,089 786 1088 191 
Other myocardial degeneration (421, 422)| 2,128 588 325 757 326 719 44 9 
Hypertension with heart disease (440-443)| 3,151 727 563 933 778 62 75 13 
Hypertension no mention of heart (444-447) 474 93 87 150 102 24 14 4 
General arteriosclerosis (450) ................... 1,138 309 143 429 196 29 23 9 
Chronic and unspecified nephritis (592-594) 482 123 69 139 92 22 34 5 
10. Influenza and pneumonia (480-483, 490-493)| 3 697 929 700 1.176 632 99 116 45 
11. Ulcer of stomach and duodenum (540, 541) .. 758 158 127 248 155 14 49 5 
12. Appendicitis (550-553) ........... 90 19 13 3] 23 2 | > 
13. Intestinal obstruction and hernia 0 
(360, S61, FIO) oo... ccninsese,. 44] ’ 
14. Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, colitis = = _ <td 16 
2 He g ER ane eae wee 384 76 56 130 75 17 29 | 
BE; CUPPING TI GOD abies cc ecencseisecccsteccscscscccns 2,298 856 336 540 359 37 100 70 
16. Acute nephritis and nephrosis (590, 591) .... 19 4 2 i i 0 0 
17. Hyperplasia of prostate (610) ...............000000... 280 83 56 77 43 5 7 5 
18. Puerperal diseases (640-689) ....................0000.. 116 30 20 43 15 7 0 
19. Congenital malformations (750-759) ............. 94) 137 165 277 183 29 149 
7 oe yale infancy (760-776) ............ 2,759 623 482 1.016 435 73 119 i 
: other NE i ipiachiseninviseccssosseccengetrenins 4,962 | 1,419 789 1,358 863 129 
22. Total accidents (800-962) ................ccccccccceeeeee 2,756 706 379 754 574 75 ae Be 
Motor vehicle accidents (810-835) ............ 697 120 100 238 145 15 54 33 
Home accidents DoH Waivashcigceucaemesesessbenates Loin: ) oer fee 268 255 39 12 5 
Drowning cies cs senses bsuivnsesindvbuvanconain 159 36 ae 40 17 0 7 32 
23. Suicide ioe sisecsscesaserededcacnedisacs 998 308 191 215 185 16 63 20 
24. Homicide (964, 965, 980-999) ...............0000.. 575 197 88 174 5} 3 19 43 


*Exclusive of drownings at home. 
Numbers in parentheses are those of the International Statistica] Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, 1958 


Revision. 


Table 5. Chief Causes of Death in Certain Age Groups (a) 
City of New York, 1963 
Males Females 
eaths Per Cent ALL AGES Deaths Per Cent 
21,408 44 Heart Diseases 16,832 42 
9,280 19 Malignant Neoplasms 7,974 20 
2,786 6 Vascular Lesions of Central Nervous System 3,409 9 
2,082 4 Influenza and Pneumonia 1,615 4 
1,604 3 Diseases of Early Infancy 1,155 3 
1,704 3 Accidents 1,052 3 
1,557 3 Cirrhosis of the Liver 741 2 
760 2 Diabetes Mellitus 1.088 3 
7,974 16 All Other Causes 5,600 14 
49,155 100 Total 39,466 100 
UNDER ONE YEAR 
609 25 Immaturity 468 25 
419 17 Postnatal Asphyxia and Atelectasis 351 19 
348 14 Congenital Malformations 304 16 
330 13 Influenza and Pneumonia 245 13 
342 14 Diseases Peculiar to Early Infancy 199 11 
135 5 Injury at Birth 75 4 
62 3 Diarrhea 36 2 
23 1 Accidents 19 1 
209 & All Other Causes 160 9 
2,477 100 Total 1,857 100 
1 TO 14 YEARS 
185 27 Accidents 84 17 
136 20 Malignant Neoplasms 112 23 
85 13 Congenital Malformations 66 13 
84 12 Influenza and Pneumonia 58 12 
14 2 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis & colitis 6 1 
9 1 Meningitis 11 2 
10 2 Homicide 7 1 
6 1 Benign and unspecified neoplasms ~ 2 
147 22 All Other Causes 142 29 
676 100 Total 494 100 
15 TO 24 YEARS 
133 19 Accidents 41 12 
88 13 Malignant Neoplasms 57 17 
94 14 Homicide 20 6 
62 9 Suicide 32 9 
18 3 Influenza and Pneumonia 16 5 
15 2 Heart Diseases 18 5 
16 2 Congenital Malformations 13 4 
evecee ales Puerperal Diseases 24 7 
263 38 All Other Causes 119 35 
689 100 Total 340 100 
25 TO 44 YEARS 
445 13 Malignant Neoplasms 664 28 
764 22 Heart Disease 340 14 
338 10 Cirthosis of the Liver 185 ~ 
331 10 Accidents 79 3 
192 6 Suicide 130 5 
237 7 Homicide 46 2 
116 3 Vascular Lesions of Central Nervous System 109 5 
140 4 Influenza and Pneumonia 74 3 
884 25 All Other Causes 785 32 
3,447 100 Total 2,412 100 
45 TO 64 YEARS 
7,350 46 Heart Diseases 3,223 34 
3,610 22 Malignant Neoplasms — 3,213 34 
901 6 Cirrhosis of the Liver 406 4 
681 4 Vascular Lesions of Central Nervous System 598 6 
466 3 Influenza and Pneumonia 241 3 
484 3 Accidents 164 2 
268 2 Diabetes Mellitus 304 3 
229 1 Suicide 133 1 
2,039 13 All Other Causes 1,251 13 
16,028 100 Total 9,533 1 
65 AND OVER 
13,275 51 Heart Diseases 13,241 53 
4,994 1S Malignant Neoplasms 3,921 16 
1,973 ~ Vascular Lesions of Central Nervous System 2,690 11 
1,137 4 Influenza and Pneumonia 1,041 4 
548 2 Accidents 665 3 
437 2 Diabetes Mellitus 727 3 
437 2 General Arteriosclerosis 602 2 
309 1 Cirrhosis of the Liver 143 1 
2,728 11 All Other Causes 1,800 7 
25,838 100 Total 24,830 100 


(a) Eight leading causes of death in each age group arranged in order of importance for both sexes combined. 
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Table 6. Infant and Puerperal Mortality by Ethnic Group, New York City, 1953-1963 


——_————— 


Ethnic Group 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 1963 
Live Birth | 
Total. Bo ey eae ee ane 161,499 | 164,060 | 165,150 | 165,553 | 166,977 | 167,775 | 168,138 | 166,300 | 168,383} 165,244 167,848 
Puerto Rican............. 14,431] 16,891| 18365] 19,545] 20,553] 21,863 | 22,894] 24,022| 24,746} 24,975] 25,563 
Nonwhite PR 23,975 | 25,465| 27,093| 29,103 | 30,431 | 32,546 | 33,705| 34,233 | 36,502] 37,890] 40,530 
SERRE ee geo 123,093 | 121,704 | 119,692 | 116,905 | 115,993 | 113,366 | 111,539 | 108,045 | 107,135} 102,379 01,755 
Infant Deaths | 
"Total. 42 REE RE Re 3,945| 3,891] 4,268] 4,052] 4,176] 4,435] 4,458] 4,328] 4,307] 4,510] 4,334 
Midite Bicen.. « 3s soles: 499 | 407: ean | S62. 682) ee ee ee CU 7051 722 
NSS, Scie cdas ales 971 948] 1,112] 1,113] 1,276] 1,404] 1,459] 1,452] 1,44 1,640] 1,589 
ee 2,555| 2,456] 2,515| 2,377| 2,268] 2,358) 2,265] 2,194] 2,11 2.165] 2,023 
Infant Mortality Rates* | 
See prin AO 24.4) 23.7] 25.8] 24.5] 25.0] 264] 26.5) 26.0 1s. ora: 399 
Puerto Rican............. 29.0 28.8 34.9 28.8 30.7 30.8 32.1 28.4 30.3 yoy 28.2 
Ne fe aa 40.5 37.2 41.0 38.2 41.9 43.1 43.3 42.4 39. Pg 39.2 
as vb deeb eman 20.8 20.2 21.0 20.3 19.6 20.8 20.3 20.3 19.7 19.9 — 
Deaths Under 28 Days 
Ns cv bnoes caw 2,945 2,938] 3,235| 3,072] 3,211] 3,286] 3,347] 3,186] 3,26 3.310] 3,192 
Pete Ricas... 2s. sccisscc 298 348 469 413 463 486 522. 492 57 $12 529 
sv eKa cs coaea 717 707 851 840 958} 1,021] 1,077] 1,075] 1,07 1,158] 1,140 
OE 5 oS. s cc ceeeee wees 1,930} 1,883| 1,915] 1,819] 1,790] 1,779] 1,748] 1,619] 1,615] 1,640) 1,523 
Neonatal Mortality Rates* 
| RED tg em tree ee 18.2 17.9 19.6 18.6 19.2 19.6 19.9 19.2 19. 20.0] 19.0 
ey MUNOOM c's as 6c ke Oe 20.6 20.6 25.5 24.3 22.5 22.2 22.8 20.5 23. 20.51 20.7 
NS eee 29.9 27.8 31.4 28.9 31.5 31.4 32.0 31.4 29.3 30.6] 28.1 
oe owes seve necs 15.7 15.5 16.0 15.6 15.4 15.7 15.7 15.0 15.1 AO! 15.0 ae 
Puerperal Deaths 
RRR Cater are 105 96 99 104 107 103 104 115 130 121i} 116 
Puerto Rican............. | 12 14 18 20 21 21 22 26 19] 1s| 26 
PS Sk ws ak eee 49 45 39 45 42 45 47 47 61 68 48 
a ee oe ee 44 37 42 39 Ag 37 35 42 50 35 42 
Puerperal Mortality 
Rates** 
Ns wos occ ck vk caecen. 6.5 5.9 6.0 6.3 6.4 6.1 6.2 7.7 7.3) 6.9 — 
Puerto Rican............. 8.3 2.3 9.8 10.2 10.2 9.6 9.6 10 7.7 7.2 2 
PONIES: sok és GE vckwdau 20.4 17.7 14.4 15.5 13.8 13.8 13.9 13.7 16.7 17.9} 11.8 
Seeger ee 3:6 3.0 3.5 3.3 3.8 3.3 3.1 4.7 3.4 1 
*Rates per 1,000 live births. **Rates per 10,000 live births. 
Table 7. Infant Mortality Rates (Per 100 Live Births) by Weight 
and Color, New York City, 1963 
Birth Weight Under One Year Under 28 Days Under 7 Days 
Gn qreme) Total White Nonwhite| Total White Nonwhite| Total White Nonwhite 
Under WOOT aressssessseetseeeinne 87.7 887 867 | 87.1 884 858 | 85.2 869 83.5 
1001 * 1500 Seweatidebededsebosbacsnpenasees 46.4 51.1 40.9 44.3 49.8 37.9 42.3 48.3 35.2 
1501 st 2000 ecoceececcceccesecceesceccegeoce 14.3 16.4 11.5 12.1 14.7 8.6 11.6 14.1 8.4 
2001 ” 2500 ccceSoceesccccceecccecesees eines 4.0 4.2 3.7 2.8 3.2 2.0 2.3 2.8 L5 
Total under 2501 igs beans emavececcebebece 15.4 14.7 16.6 14.0 13.6 14.6 13.3 13.0 13.7 
BO § Qe WER ins. 1.4 1.2 | Se 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.5 0:5 
EE, © IME. cnddenccucaseceiatulnctadeckenae 0.8 0.7 1.1 0.4 0.4 0.4 | 0.3 0.3 0.3 
SE ©: ME. adscuccnenaloWahesinadesananiens 0.7 0.7 1.0 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 
4001 - 4500 sibs ciate acaba andere spain be acai hike 0.9 0.8 1.4 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.4 0.4 0.5 
4501 . 5000 cdecesbscdacesoabsdesnectbbucdh esse 1.1 1.0 ) 0.5 0.4 +9 0.4 0.4 0.6 
5001 and GE Waddncubsiedecvascacstiadesoce 2.0 25 es 1.3 1.6 prot 0.7 0.8 ae. 
Total 2501 and over ................... 1.0 0.8 1.3 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 
ES RS Ss erat et ee 2.6 2.1 3.9 1.9 1.6 2.8 1.7 1.5 2.6 


—— 


Population, Deaths and Crude Death Rates per 100,000 Pop 


Table 8. 
ANNUA 
CAUSE 1901- 1906- 1911- 1916- 1921- 1926- 1931- T 
1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1! 
“0 EER HEE ES 15,611 16,609 14,060 12,004 8,985 7,662 5,521 4, 
Siac sued ssvoackmarseccessosed 120.8 115.2 100.0 88.2 68.9 61.0 52.0 
oe iccc ese. Bi vodpaanoucevoccesonse (b) (b) 5,143 4,894 4,309 3,892 3,152 2. 
OS RSENS creer 3 s 37.4 36.0 33.0 31.0 29.7 
Infant deaths (under 7 days) .................... (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 2, 
ee. .csbcubarcoudh ssvevencosiencesapesd seu ls a pis EE ee anes ‘ 
Fetal deaths (28 wks. gestation & over) .... (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 2, 
Cee Serer TES Bes oe sisi sila ses awe a ‘as , 
TREN Ge ED (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) y 
eis senpnevenvenvosinescal 616 925 630 559 405 255 107 
sia sc dh wswccinssabssechsceoel 144.0 191.8 119.8 100.5 73.2 46.8 fa 4 
Wheeping cougn (56) ....::...5...:.:......:......... 365 329 353 456 302 226 | 148 
| See Sees Se KC aaee 85.6 68.1 66.7 81.9 54.5 41.5 ) 29.7 1 
a en ee Eee 832 872 521 150 173 ay. Cw 
ee ckepnscdh-cscncbcepsboressosed 73.8 63.2 36.3 9.5 10.5 4.4 4.8 
SES Semen 1,980 1,765 1,302 1,144 739 499 131 
| a Eee 174.5 135.9 90.1 73.3 45.0 29.7 7.7 
Typhoid fevers (40, 41) ............ccccccceeees 691 607 414 180 155 83 58 
EE NS se sod 18.3 13.6 8.2 3.3 2.5 1.2 0.8 
Meningococcus men. (57) ......:...........ccceceeeee 846 485 185 184 106 305 142 
orc sainass Mh cosecesesteccsesoneel 22.3 10.8 3.7 3.4 1.7 4.6 2.0 
Tuberculosis of resp. sys. (1-8) ...........000.. 8,154 8,832 8,745 7,915 4,937 4,574 4,068 3, 
edhe si vccdh cncocetepesonsssccsaal 215.4 197.5 173.2 144.1 80.0 68.2 57.3 5 
Other tuberculosis (10-19) .....................0... 1,246 1,288 1,415 1,189 754 670 498 
in. oi. M ivdesarcvceseocsesesdl 32.9 28.8 28.0 21.6 12.2 10.0 7.0 
SnPhenmrne COB O-AGS) © 55... ec. bcjcccccccsccncssocenes 449 412 393 4,480 725 874 625 ; 
EE ST SE Finer 11.9 9.2 7.8 81.6 11.7 13.0 8.8 
PRUNNN TAPHIPS) |... 225.58 ow.ccsccccsc sce eceees 9,976 10,573 10,135 12,656 8,210 9,115 7,580 5,( 
Toca oan I wnvckwusbesecsivescodh 263.5 236.4 200.7 230.4 133.0 136.0 106.7 6 
Other respiratory (470-475, 500-527) ........ 3,224 2,307 1,458 1,407 689 622 594 ‘ 
eR vacancy sddeececcalh snccdews Laer | 85.2 51.6 28.9 25.6 11.2 9.3 8.4 
Malignant neoplasms (140-205) (e) ............ 2,621 3,334 4,256 4,993 6,229 7,637 9,062 11,2 
ND LE ER CO OEE | 69.2 74.5 84.3 90.9 100.9 113.9 127.6 15 
EC Sx eeen ens 520 690 916 1,063 1,284 1,624 2,140 2,3 
SS EE See | 13.7 15.4 18.1 19.4 20.8 24.2 30.1 x} 
Appendicitis (550-553) .....................:::::csee 472 565 664 686 912 1,053 1,059 : 
EE SES EIA EARL & 12.5 12.6 13.2 12.5 14.8 15.7 14.9 1 
a Ratner & 5,752 5,600 5,499 5,676 4,108 3,411 3,608 3,¢ 
TE Ea Eee & 151.9 125.2 108.9 103.4 50.9 50.8 50.9 Al 
Circulatory system (400-468) ..................... 5,954 9,148 12,699 14,792 18,114 21,815 3,706 25,7 
NS ESO es Eee & 157.3 204.5 251.5 269.3 293.3 325.5 333.8 34! 
Vascular lesions (330-334) (f) ....0.00.0..000.. 2,593 1,790 970 834 719 723 1,433 3,8 
RS A Re ERA eee 7 68.4 40.0 19.2 15.2 11.6 10.8 20.2 ‘ 
Cardiovascular-renal (330-334, 400-468, 14,297 16,538 19,168 21,302 22,941 25,949 8,747 33,2 
RESO OER Oe Bs A 590-594)| 377.6 369.7 379.6 387.9 371.4 387.2 404.8 45) 
Suicides (963, 970-979) (i) .............ccc000000e 761 825 866 742 842 1,163 1,369 1,1 
RES SN a SS eo 20.1 18.4 17.2 13.5 13.6 17.4 19.3 lé 
Homicides (964, 965, 980-999) ..........00000... 143 247 293 271 334 405 522 3 
i SE SSS SOA 3.8 5:5 5.8 4.9 5.4 6.0 7.4 y 
Automobile accidents (810-835) ................ (b) (b) 253 658 929 1,175 A. 67 9 
OS 8 Cee Sane & ies eal 5.0 12.0 15.0 17.5 16.4 12 
Mame -gemeunt (6) .........:.3..5.....0.000550004. (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 1,5 
eo ccaisecceraelh cosivccochenvvenesei Se Oa ae i ok — 21 
EN GR EEEEEEEESS B 3,521 3,549 3,516 3,426 3,138 3,574 3,205 1,5 
ee ES ES Ca aenaD 93.0 79.3 69.6 62.4 50.8 53.3 45.1 21 
Puerperal diseases (640-689) .............. = 3 694 745 694 664 689 651 608 3: 
Rate—per 10,000 live births ................ 53.7 51.7 49.4 48.8 52.8 51.8 $7.3 36 


Numbers following disease names are numbers of 


the International List, 7th Revision. (a) Rates are per 1,000 live kirths. (b) Not av 


deaths (28+). (d) Rates for measles and whooping cough, per 100,000 under five years; rates for scarlet fever and ciphtheria, per 100 


ing chang 


is less than 0.05. (i) The 7th Revision of the 
injury was iuflicted accidentally or with su 
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rted as due to “fall cr jump” from hij 
deaths had been cla:sified as accidenta 


ed in 1935, giving greater weight to cerebral hemorrhage than to arteriosclerosis. The rate for 1931-1934 was 9.i, and fo 
were classified as “‘public” rather than “home,” thus reducing home accident totals. Beginning with 1958 accidents in all hospitals 
International List now classifies deaths re 
icidal intent as suicides. Previously suc 
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00,000 Population, City of New York, 1901 to 1963 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 


Fifth Rev. Sixth Rev. 
1931- 1936- 1941- 1946- 1949- 1949- 1952- 1956- 
1935 1940 1945 1948 1951 1951 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 
5,521 4,079 3,828 4,298 3,882 3,882 4,021 4,290 4,307 4.510| 4-334 
52.0 39.8 30.3 26.8 24.5 24.5 24.6 25.7 25.6 27.3 25.8 
3,152 2,631 2,764 3,298 2,989 2,989 3,032 3,220 3,263 3,310| 3-192 
29.7 25.7 21.9 20.5 18.9 18.9 18.5 19.3 19.4 20.0 19.0 
(b) 2,101 2,338 2,845 2,604 2,604 2,713 2,909 2,966 2,953| 2-906 
was 20.5 18.5 17.7 16.4 16.4 16.6 17.4 17.6 17.9 17.3 
(b) 2,589 2,709 2,902 2,441 2,441 2,310 2,362 2,341 2,254| 2,409 
. 25.3 21.4 18.1 15.4 15.4 14.1 14.1 13.9 me) 
(b) 44.7 39.1 35.1 31.3 31.3 30.3 31.1 31.1 31.1 31.2 
107 31 4 16 10 10 12 12 1 16 3 
pi. 6.5 2.6 2.4 1.4 1.4 1.8 1.8 0.1 2.3 0.4 
| 148 58 43 11 * 4 2 2 0 0 0 
429.7 12.0 7.9 1.6 0.8 0.8 0.3 0.3 ie 
ey 0 
81 28 8 1 0 0 1) 1 0 0 
4.8 1.7 0.5 0.1 Hes i ae sot: Lae sees 
131 30 11 12 2 2 1 0 0 0 
7.7 1.9 0.7 0.7 0.1 0.1 Ol: Se to ee 
58 24 10 5 3 2 1 1 0 0 0 
0.8 0.3 0.1 0.1 * h h n eee Cae ses 
142 87 135 40 33 32 34 27 29 34 29 
2.0 1.2 1.8 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 9.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 
4,068 3,680 3,281 2,932 2,253 2,173 1,178 824 688 697 645 
57.3 50.0 43.2 37.7 28.4 27.4 15.0 10.6 8.8 9.0 8.3 
498 345 304 229 184 172 97 52 50 43 38 
7.0 47 4.0 2.9 2.3 2.2 1.2 0.7 0.6 | 0.6 0.5 
625 250 108 48 46 57 51 68 39 | 34 55 
8.8 3.4 1.4 04 0.6 07 0.6 0.9 0.5 0.4 0.7 
7,580 5,087 3,345 2,966 2,457 2,412 2,613 3,391 3,466 3,158| 3,642 
106.7 69.1 44.0 38.2 31.0 30.4 33.2 43.4 44.5 40.6 46.8 
594 536 492 424 424 450 461 651 858 929 944 
8.4 7.3 6.5 5.5 5.3 5.7 5.9 8.3 11.0 11.9 12.1 
9,062 11,257 13,169 14,627 15,460 15,556 16,553 16,869 17,384] 17,252} 17,254 
127.6 152.9 173.3 188.2 194.8 196.0 210.6 216.1 223.4 221.7| 221.8 
2,140 2,787 3,131 3,423 3,688 1,583 1,644 1,581 1,708 1,725| 1,848 
30.1 37.9 41.2 44.0 46.5 19.9 20.9 20.3 21.9 22.2 23.8 
1,059 857 441 273 205 192 162 136 109 107 90 
14.9 11.6 5.8 3.5 2.6 2.4 2.1 1.7 1.4 1.4 1.2 
3,608 3,675 3,081 2,574 2,073 570 556 573 544 513 301 
50.9 40.6 40.6 33.1 26.1 7.2 7.1 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.4 
3,706 25,711 30,886 32,539 32,547 36,206 37,724 38,988 39,684} 40,044} 40,552 
333.8 349.2 406.6 418.7 410.2 456.3 479.9 499.5 509.9 514.7] 521.2 
1,433 3,846 3,611 3,710 3,811 5,099 5,688 6,013 6,247 6,040} 6,195 
20.2 52.2 47.5 47.7 48.0 64.3 72.4 77.0 80.3 77.6 79.6 
8,747 33,232 37,578 38,823 38,431 41,875 | 43,968 45,574 46,475| 46,597| 47,248 
404.8 451.3 494.7 499.5 484.3 527.8 559.3 583.8 597.2 598.9} 607.3 
1,369 1,191 907 930 863 863 649 711 818 919 998 
19.3 16.2 1.9 12.0 10.9 10.9 8.3 9.1 10.5 11.8 12.8 
522 351 265 362 318 318 340 366 500 541 575 
| 7.4 4.5 3.5 4.7 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.7 6.4 7.0 7.4 
jae 920 728 635 593 600 634 655 630 712 697 
116.4 12.5 9.6 8.2 7.5 7.6 8.1 8.4 8.1 9.2 9.0 
(b) 1,546 1,823 1,941 (b) 1,699 1,568 1,095 963 902; 1,012 
ee 21.0 24.0 25.0 ue 21.4 19.9 14.0 12.4 11.6 13.0 
3,205 1,561 1,268 1,314 (b) 1,008 882 996 952; ‘'|.l1l) 1,047 
45.1 21.2 16.7 16.9 = 12.7 11.2 12.8 12.2 14.3 13.5 
608 372 255 178 137 115 102 107 130 a 116 
57.3 36.3 20.2 1.7 8.6 7.3 6.2 6.4 77 6.9 


irths. (b) Not available.. (c) Fetal deaths (28 wks.-++) plus infant deaths (—7days) per 1,000 live births plus fetal 
iphtheria, per 100,000 under fifteen years. (e) Includes neoplasms of lymphatic and haematopoietic tissues. (f) Cod- 
+ was 9.1, and for 1935 it was 44.9. (g) Beginning with 1956 accidents occurring in other than residential hospitals 
$ in all hospitals were classified as ‘“‘public” resulting in a smal; additional drop in home accident totals. (h) Rate 
| jump” from high places, ingestion of poison, or inhalation of gas where an indication is undertermined whether 


sified as accidental deaths. 
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Table 9. 


by Health Center District of Residence, New York City, 1963 


Population, Births, Deaths and Infant Mortality 


LIVE BIRTHS DEATHS INFANT 
Att CAUSES MorTALITY 
PERCENT OF TOTAL BIRTHS 
Number Rate | Puerto Nonwhite Under | Late or 
Rican . 2501 oO 
Births 
Prenatal 
July 1, 1963 ppeanees Grams re | Number Rate* | Number Rate** 
NEW YORK CITY..... 7,780,000 167,848 21.6 15.2 24.1 9.9 23.6 88,621 11.4 4,334 25.8 
KNOWN RESIDENTS. . 7,780,060 155,967 Tt 16.3 25.6 10.2 24.3 83,621 Tt 4,047 25.9 
MANHATTAN......... 1,650,000 29,625 18.0 24.7 36.9 12.1 29.5 21,005 12.7 904 30.5 
Central Harlem ......... 228,000 5,767 25.3 4.3 93.6 16.6 42.7 2,977 13.1 220 38.1 
East Harlem ... tet eeees 182,000 4,524 24.9 48.5 31.6 Fe 34.2 1,925 10.6 177 39.1 
Kips Bay-Yorkville ..... 212,000 2,312 10.9 2.9 3.7 8.5 13.4 2,967 14.0 43 18.6 
Lower East Side......... 258,000 4,675 18.1 48.8 15.6 10.7 27.4 3,345 13.0 126 27.0 
Lower West Side........ 253,000 3,236 12.8 23.8 14.6 10.9 28.0 3,618 14.3 102 31.5 
RIWOCUREE cass kos dake 250,000 4,718 18.9 24.2 32.0 11.9 28.6 3,160 12.6 133 28.2 
Washington Heights 67,000 4,393 16.5 13.8 29.5 10.4 20.5 3,013 11.3 103 23.4 
PRRCIGA occ oe ha eee 1,430,000 29,333 20.5 27.8 21.5 9.8 28.2 14,840 10.4 793 27.0 
Fordham-Riverdale ..... 241,000 3,908 16.2 4.6 4.1 von 12.3 2,680 11.1 72 18.4 
Morcrisneia | 3S. SS. Se 259,000 6,810 26.3 40.7 37.5 12.1 39.6 2,580 10.0 264 38.8 
Mot Fisvee 5... .. xe 217,000 5,940 27.4 58.0 27.5 12.5 43.9 1,755 8.1 197 33.2 
Pethanmt Bay ois. sks 181,000 2,879 15.9 3.4 20.1 8.6 14.3 1,880 10.4 63 21.9 
Teme SS Be 265,000 5,057 19.1 26.3 18.6 9.1 29.4 3,405 12.8 114 22.5 
Westchetttr 23s 6. cs Be 267,000 4,739 17.7 7.2 9.5 7.0 12.9 2,540 9.5 83 17.5 
BROOB RING «oan kc ees 2,610,000 57,977 22.2 16.3 29.1 10.7 27.8 27,531 10.5 1,569 27.1 
Bay Rage 333i. oe 289,000 5,023 17.4 1.4 Oe p ser 7.9 3,087 10.7 91 18.1 
RR ae ee. 285,000 8,028 28.2 8.7 79.1 15.0 44.7 2,942 10.3 297 37.0 
Brownsville ............ 318,000 8,436 26.5 26.4 36.3} 12.1 34.4 3,133 9.9 263 31.2 
Det Se 211,000 5,661 26.8 19.4 36.5 11.0 35.6 rm } 11.0 157 areF 
ee anaes ge 468,000 7,878 16.8 1.3 4.1 7.3 9.3 5,366 11.5 143 18.2 
Fort Greene’ . 2... bok 213,000 5,984 28.1 22.1 55.6 13.6 39.3 2,204 10.3 233 38.9 
Gesewmeal .. ..) .. E. 300,000 5,210 17.4 3.7 5.2 9.3 13.7 3,105 10.3 104 20.0 
Red Hook-Gowanus ..... 157,000 3,645 23.2 32.2 22.2 11.4 31.6 1,609 10.2 102 28.0 
Sunset Pask -...i....055.: 185,000 3,531 19.1 15.1 1.8 8.2 17.2 2,057 11.1 89 25.2 
Wmsbrg.-Greenpoint .... 184,000 4,581 24.9 44.0 12.3 9.5 36.0 1,713 9.3 90 19.6 
tt Sea eres Se 1,860,000 34,202 18.4 1.4 16.2 8.2 12.8 17,977 9.7 685 20.0 
Astoria-L. 1. ©. 2... os fac 261,000 4,462 17.1 2.8 7.2 73 12.1 2,627 ~=10.1 93 =20.8 
a peo. Seay ee 223,000 4,716 21.1 1.8 15.7 7.7 12.5 2,314 10.4 99 = =21.0 
PION os oe as be tee 456,000 7,544 16.5 0.7 3.5 6.7 3,563 7.8 104 13.8 
Jommaich: Batt 6. iss ees 315,000 6,267 19.9 1.1 53.4] 11.4 23.9 2,810. 8.9 164 26.2 
Jamaica West .......... 320,000 6,338 19.8 1.7 12-5 8.7 13.0 3,533 11.0 144 22.7 
Maspeth-Forest Hills .... 285,000 4,875 17.1 0.5 1.5 6.5 7.8 3,130 11.0 81 16.6 
RICHMOND... ......... 230,000 4,830 21.0 1.0 6.7 7.3 9.6 2,268 9.9 96 19.9 
KNOWN NON- 
RESIEee ee icc sks 10,426 4,208 248 sia 
PERMANENT RES. 
UNKNOWN.......... 1,455 in in 792 39 


*Rate per 1,000 population. 
**Rate per 1,000 live births. 


TtThis figure is hot computed because known resident totals include only events occurring ‘in New York City to known residents, 
and do not include events occurring outside of city to New York City residents. 
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Live Births and Fetal Deaths (20 Weeks and Over) by Age of Mother, 
City of New York, 1963 


Table 10. 


AGE OF MOTHER 
Total Under 7 40 & Not 
Births 15 Years 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 Over Stated 
Rite BWtees sca ees 167,848 244 17,089 58,369 47,019 27,745 13,718 3,599 65 
Sex of Child 
Malle. 0.00. e en yescvceccaee 85,880 126 8,751 29,714 24,121 14,225 7,046 1,858 39 
Female... 56. cece gececees 81,968 118 8,338 28,655 22,898 13,520 6,672 1,741 26 
Race of Child 
SS. ky bh a eee Xn 126,304 71 10,311 43,114 37,091 22,079 10,757 2,843 38 
ERR ERR CR ra eee 40,151 173 6,721 14,953 9,417 5,341 2,797 722 27 
I oc iene ubues ss 38 ese 17 2 7 ia al 
SN on SE he i eee nae 1,009 48 226 359 218 131 27 aii 
EEL ERT CEE CELE 208 ne 1 24 94 66 20 3 ‘igi 
Other nonwhite........... 138 eae? 5 35 56 32 6 4 aii 
Number of Child in 
Order of Birth 
(Live Births Only) 
yo eer 55,512 239 12,127 26,405 10,753 4,027 1,578 371 12 
Second child............. 46,861 5 3,891 18,668 15,055 6,363 2,374 499 6 
Third child.............. 29,644 898 8,267 10,322 6,582 2,936 634 5 
Fourth child............. 16,178 147 3,212). 5 4488. 2 650 7 
Fifth child............... 8,692 20 1,235 2;827. 2,577 1,586 447 ie 
Sixth child or more........ 10,903 3 573 2,663 3,736 2,924 998 6 
ee ee 58 3 9 10 s wees 29 
Weight at Delivery 
1000 grams and under..... 1,253 5 181 418 328 208 93 18 2 
1001-1500 grams......... 1,282 7 201 428 315 179 125 26 1 
1501-2000 grams......... 2,998 5 458 1,043 674 483 281 52 2 
2001-2500 grams......... 11,159 34 1,574 3,770 2,871 1,722 929 258 1 
Po eG ae 150,800 192 14,641 ,604 42,735 25,106 12,260 3,234 28 
Bree i a so ew kk 356 1 3 96 4 11 31 
Plurality 
ope ee ee 164,279 243 16,880 57,367 45,951 26,977 13,272 3,525 64 
BUGS wenden see ets sox: ,501 1 206 993 ,039 752 435 7 1 
Wks Vo vn kee es 4 3 16 11 ak sini 
CnGremaets so. ko See si 4 jy iu wee fae ati a cn 
Place of Birth 
Home (a) ae coma wok 1,763 4 208 626 436 275 178 33 3 
ospital ' 
Was back we os 103,845 109 8,295 34,485 31,008 18,600 9,011 2,312 25 
PUI go vos on cnn e's 23,225 2 1,104 7,893 6,970 4,377 2,257 620 2 
WI kos beg coe ss 37,067 127 7,203 14,563 8,150 4,277 2,146 595 6 
fae om and State...... a il 262 755 "420 193 11 37 pee 
“ESR a ARIE a Ree ure oni tins lil sil sul 29 
All thus Wieck 5 xo 137 1 17 47 35 23 12 2 fe 
Attendant 
M.D. not in hos aE SE 133 i 3 31 42 20 11 5 21 
Nurse-Midwife c) ade ees 1 ,493 2 196 616 376 189 92 21 1 
Ambulance............-. .769 5 210 645 439 272 168 27 3 
In hospital: | 
Nana: service......... 91,421 10 3,571 29,216 29,464 18,130 8,797 2,220 13 
neral service......... 72,974 227 13,106 27,858 16,690 9,119 4,634 1,322 18 
AM GUM Se Facies: 5 oe 3 15 1 4 Fa 
Fetal Deaths (20--) 4,350 12 377 1,183 1,104 847 561 189 77 
Sex 
BS 5 «setae s Wad ks a8 1,581 2 155 418 406 299 196 64 41 
a a ah ey 88 1,323 5 118 394 319 245 156 56 30 
Undetermined............ 446 5 104 371 379 303 209 69 6 
Weight at Delivery 
1000 grams and under..... 999 3 101 284 279 182 121 27 2 
1001-1500 grams......... 339 2 35 125 75 \56 38 8 enti 
1501-2000 grams.......... 306 2 41 81 63 60 41 17 1 
2001-2500 grams......... 285 1 21 77 86 57 33 10 <n 
ro See ai een 716 sie 46 179 177 159 107 46 2 
NOG GOGRUG «5 sicn' cc eects 1,705 4 133 437 424 333 221 81 72 


a) Includes 1641 ambulance deliveries, which prior to 1955 were included in hospital of report. 
b) Includes 128 ambulance deliveries, which prior to 1955 were included in hospital of report. 


c) Includes no deliveries performed by ‘‘old style’’ 
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midwives. Last of such midwives was retired in 1963. 
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Table 11. 


Total Reported Terminated Pregnancies by Type of Termination 
New York City 1953-1963 
Numbers Ratios per 1,000 pregnancies 
Type of delivery 
1959 1960 _1961 1962 1963 1959 1960 (1961 (1962 1963 
Ail Melek os... ic. 190,803 189,355 190,669 187,705 190,332 | 1000.0 1000.0 1000.0 1000.0 1,000.0 
re) ee a eee pee 168,138 166,300 168,383 165,244 167,848 881.2 878.2 883.1 880.3 881.9 
ee a a ee hae 22,665 23,055 22,286 22,461 22.484 | 418.8 121.8 116.9 119.7 118.1 
Therapeutie SpOMtiems =... 0k. ccs. Gg... : 339 344 284 247 not avail. 1.8 1.8 1.5 1.3 not avail. 
AE SSIS ES MEE 69 48 $7 59 not avail. 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 not avail. 
SCORE SS ee kc dies 563 5480 450 429 not avail. 2.9 3.1 2.4 2.3 not avail. 
Spontaneous fetal deaths ............... 21,694 22,083 21,495 21,726 not avail. ea? 0966 112.7 115.8 not avail. 
Be ee mee 16,153 16,632 15,984 16,308 not avail. 84.7. 87.8 83.8 86.9 not avail. 
pe ene Se 1,953 1,854 2,002 1,967 not avail. 10.2 9.8 10.5 10.5 not avail. 
Se Ces see 2,408 2,423 2,336 2,247 notavail. 12.6 12.8 12.2 12.0 notavail. 
eee see 1,180 1,174 1,173 1,204 notavail. 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.4 notavail. 
Table 12. Deaths from Accidents* City of New York, 1963 
3 All 75 and 
T f Accident 
— oe Ages 0-4 S14 458A aC C674 |. wer 
pn ee ES Oe See Rea ae 2,756 169 142 174 410 648 451 762 
Cua Bo iis Bois Be accdcen. 127 10 39 65 11 2 
BN 5k Be ie es Ev'o 0 ok bas 2 i ey pwewces 1,012 134 34 15 93 148 168 420 
ge ee Cen ae 17 11 3 1 ss 2 
Poisonings by gases and vapors................. 4 1 li 1 2 7a cs 
PN eG 6 ovis sk Be ce weccccs: 218 36 16 10 46 51 28 31 
Hot supetemce Gnd Steam. « ... 6. och ccc cece | 22 8 1 ia 1 4 4 4 
a ob ns sok wesc Bcc cdowaes 679 45 9g 2 33 81 128 381 
EI Eee eee eT ee ee 72 33 5 3 11 10 6 4 
SO Se Gee eae 697 24 65 88 126 193 115 86 
SO es od cn ee a ccocnwes 442 20 57 16 49 131 97 72 
Collision with other motor vehicle: ............. 105 1 27 28 32 9 x 
Collision with fixed object..................... 65 2 1 19 25 15 1 2 
SS el mee 62 2 2 22 21 10 4 1 
IIE TE Pern 23 4 4 3 5 4 4 
Public Non-Motor Vehicle...................... 876 10 43 59 140 225 146 253 
Subway and elevated train..................... 17 4 5 6 1 1 
Abr GS oc ob so eB See ei aeece 6 1 3 2 wens vase 
Ri os rc iG ide vs ow civcciBancce evs’ 20 : 1 6 3 7 2 
eS. ES I Gs eens 143 - 21 31 37 45 5 2 
oe RS Se ee eee nee 530 6 7 10 52 109 110 236 
ee PSOE ee rere 160 2 14 12 37 60 23 12 
Tyee WI ea oa os bes oe cn i sce. 44 l - 12 17 11 1 
*Including 36 deaths occurring in New York City as result of accidents out of city. 
Table 13. Population in 1960 and Deaths in 1963, City of New York 
1960 Populaticn by Age, Color and Sex Deaths in 1963 by Age, Color and Sex 
Age hite Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Total Male Female Male Female Total Male Female Male F ‘emale 
er ee ee 7,781,984 3,189,229 3,451,433 | 530,028 611,294 88,621 42,417 34,012 | 6,738 5,454 
Under §. 555565: 686,717 277,751 268,550 | 69,970 70,406 4,921 1,785 1,315 1,034 787 
SF PPP as oo ne 535,847 243,521 235,548 58,127 58,651 341 150 108 45 38 
SES . ok wa ea £75,321 244,560 237,758 45,770 47,233 242 114 82 25 21 
Saree. So eae 486,851 202,816 214,823 31,930 37,282 401 196 109 61 35 
yo | eres. eee 482,522 187,605 213,242 34,633 47,042 628 283 135 149 61 
pA eS op omy 513,629 210,541 212,769 39,914 50,405 767 297 186 163 121 
eee ss. koe 542,769 218,857 224,536 43,727 55,649 1,029 373 237 255 164 
SeSO. vo. os eka ss 546,966 212,252 235,040 45,246 54,428 1,647 580 412 369 286 
ga = SO Sey 524,381 202,187 239,099 37,363 45,732 2,416 928 634 482 372 
am Se re 550.310 219,735 259,156 32,489 38,930 3,481 1,601 1,011 497 372 
eg PR eee. 534,526 225,570 251,152 26,845 30,959 5,357 2,700 1,606 575 476 
SO08 0:35. eee 499,493 215,999 233,793 23,485 26,216 7,212 3,965 Zt 32 652 443 
Oe... 63 5 Seek: 428,825 185,715 208,648 16,523 17,939 9,511 5,386 2,972 652 501 
On-Oe. . .'> ssa 344,063 147,819 171,937 11,300 13,007 11,404 6,172 4,106 654 472 
P86 6 eae 240 101 102,762 121,724 6,861 8,754 12,309 6,255 5,096 491 467 
75 and over....... 229,663 91,539 123,618 5,845 8,661 26,955 11,632 13,851 634 838 
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Table 14. Expectation of Life in New York City at Specified Ages 1901, 
. 1910, 1930, 1940, 1950 and 1960 and United States 1960 
SHE New York City Male United States Male 
Exact 1901 1910 1930 1940 1950 $980 1960 
Age Total Total Total White White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
0 40.6 45.3 55.8 62.5 66.1 59.3 67.3 60.8 67.4 61.1 
5 48.5 51.3 56.2 60.9 63.4 58.0 64.3 59.2 64.4 59.7 
10 44.9 47.4 51.9 56.2 58.6 53.3 59.5 54.5 59.6 $4.9 
15 40.5 42.9 47.3 51.4 53.7 48.5 54.6 49.6 54.8 $0.1 
20 36.4 38.7 42.9 46.6 48.9 44.0 49.8 45.0 50.1 45.5 
30 29.3 30.8 34.2 37.3 39.4 35.5 40.4 36.3 40.8 36.7 
40 23.0 23.8 26.0 28.4 30.1 27.4 31.2 28.5 31.6 28.4 
50 17.1 17.6 18.7 20.4 21.8 20.4 22.6 21.5 23.1 21.0 
60 12.0 12.2 12.9 13.8 15.0 15.0 15.6 15.7 15.9 14.9 
70 7.8 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.7 10.7 10.1 11.5 10.2 10.7 
New York City Female United States Female 
Exact 1901 1910 1930 1940 | 1950 1960 1960 ei 
Age Total Total Total White White Nonwihite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
0 44.9 49.5 - 60.0 66.8 71.2 64.2 73.1 67.6 74.1 66.3 
5 §1.9 54.9 59.7 64.6 68.0 62.6 69.8 65.6 70.8 64.4 
10 48.2 50.9 55.2 59.8 63.2 67.8 64.9 60.8 66.0 59.6 
15 43.8 46.5 50.5 55.0 58.3 53.0 60.0 55.9 61.1 54.7 
20 39.7 42.2 46.0 50.2 53.4 48.4 55.2 $1.1 56.2 49.9 
30 32.3 34.1 37.4 40.8 43.8 39.5 45.5 41.9 46.6 40.7 
40 25.5 26.6 28.9 31.7 34.4 30.9 36.1 33.4 37.1 32.1 
50 18.8 19.5 21.0 23.2 25.6 23.4 27.2 25.6 28.0 24.3 
60 13.0 13.4 14.3 15.8 17.7 17.3 19.0 18.7 19.7 17.7 
70 8.4 8.7 9.1 9.9 11.1 11.9 11.9 13.0 12.4 12.7 
Nore: In 1880 the expectation of life at birth was 29.0 for males and 32.8 for females; in 1920 it was 51.6 for males and 54.8 
for females. 
Table 15. Age Specific Death Rates Per 1,000 Population 


City of New York, 1900-1961 


1901-’02’03 1909-’10-’11 1919-’20* 1929-’30-'31 1939-"40-’41 1949-’50-’51 1959-’60-’61 


Age Males|Females Mates|Females Males|Females Males|Females Males|Females Males|Females Males|Females 
0-4 00.335 932.6 50.2 43.2 $2.4 .- £035 1¥.4  huut II.o 8.8 7.0 0.0 8.2 6.4 
5-9 5.8 5.2 4.2 3.9 3.8 a3 2.5 2.0 1.0 0.8 0.6 9.5 0.7 0.5 
10-14 2.8 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.2 1.7 1.3 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.3 
15-19 4.8 4.1 3.9 3.1 4.0 3.7 2.6 2.2 1.1 0.9 0.6 0.9 0.5 
20-24 7.3 6.0 5.3 4.6 5.8 5.4 3.4 3.2 1.7 1.6 1.3 0.9 1.5 0.7 
25-29 9.5 8.2 6.9 5.9 6.5 6.9 3.8 3.4 2.2 2.0 1.4 1.2 1.7 1.0 
30-34 12.6 9.8 9.6 7.6 | 7.0 5.1 4.1 3.1 2.4 2.0 1.6 2.4 1.6 
35-39 15.1. 11.46 13.0 9.3 9.2 7.3 7.0 5.0 4.5 3.2 3.2 2.2 3.5 2.3 
40-44 19.0 13.2 6.5. th 10.9 9.0 10.1 6.9 7.0 4.8 5.5 3.6 5.6 35 
45-49 22.0 15.0 20.8 14.3 {$2 . 12,3 14.8 10.5 11.7 7.4 8.9 5.3 8.6 5.0 
50-54 29.2 22.8 26.5. 19.1 20.6 16.3 22.0 15.0 17.2 11.5 14.5 8.3 13.7 7.2 
55-59 38.8 31.4 37.0 28.8 30.1 24.8 32.0 23.4 25.9 17.5 22.6 12.8 19.7 9.8 
60-64 51.4 43.8 51.4 44.1 40.8 33.8 44.7 35.3 37.9 26.8 32.9. 203 30.0 15.8 
65-69 69.9 60.5 68.5 58.9 Gi S58 62.0 50.2 55.0 40.8 46.2 29.7 43.4 24.2 
70-74 95.8 85.2 89.6 81.2 25.1. 7s 84.3 73.3 78.9 62.5 68.6 49.7 61.1 40.7 
75-79 141.0 119.3 127.3 114.4 116.2 107.6 120.7 109.2 111.4 93.3 95.9 77.0 87.7 65.6 
80-84 175.9 157.9 167.4 159.6 162.6 143.6 170.9 151.2 149.8 141.5 134.0 121.2 138.9 117.1 
85 & Over 252.3 223.0 257.4 232.3 224.8 210.2 242.8 227.5 230.5 222.2 202.8 183.8 206.6 198.3 

been 


*As Census date is the midpoint of the period presented, unly two years are used for 1919-’20 calculation, the Census having 
made on Jan. 1, 1920. 


Table 16. Age-Adjusted Death Rates (a) Certain Causes, Per 100,000 Population 
City of New York, 1900-1961 


1949-’50-’51 


A ee ee Regen ne oe . 


Cause of Death 1901-’02-’03 1909-710-’11 1919-’20 1929-’30-’31 1939-’40-’41 V—revision—VI 1959-’60-’61 

Fe TREO PRGA, 00-0 © Cast See Se Sn REE 2,324.2 1,934.1 1,691.4 1,449.0 1,128.1 885.8 885.8 813.3 — 
Respiratory tuberculosis............. 241. 191.4 143.7 73.7 48.6 26.1 25.2 7.3 
Other fcrms of tuberculosis.......... 31.2 25.2 22.0 10.9 5.2 2.2 2.1 0.5 
Influenza and pneumonia........... 302.8 260.8 301.7 178.6 60.3 28.9 30.7 36.4 
Mali t neoplasms (b) a 116.8 124.8 134.3 156.0 176.9 169.0 170.6 162.9 
ea a ote a a aa 23.5 25.4 26.5 35.8 43.6 39.3 17.0 14.8 
ew as 13.4 13.6 14.6 16.9 9.4 2.4 2.3 1.2 
Nephritis SSE, CES Sa 244.8 181.9 141.6 63.3 52.6 23.5 6.7 5.5 
Diseases of circulatory system....... 258.6 383.2 427.7 506.7 421.1 364.9 404.8 355.8 

iovascular-Renal............... 634.8 $99.3 601.1 $82.5 515.4 418.6 444.0 416.1 
Tee gees. ee. 108.2 87.8 73.8 81.3 $5.9 40.3 38.4 28.1 
WU NS coc vc vcccivanncdics (c) (c) 14.9 22.6 12.8 7.2 7.3 7.7 
CN OUPNNOOE. . go kok ck cewcbo sce (c) (c) 58.9 58.7 43.1 33.0 31.0 20.3 
aes ee a cs 26.8 21.2 14.1 21.3 14.3 9.7 9.7 9.2 


and: color. Standard is the population of the United States in 1940. 


(b) Under malignant neoplasms in the Sixth Revision are included deaths from Hodgkin's disease, leukemia and aleukemia, 
and mycosis fungoides to which 643, 1,916 and 22 deaths respectively were assigned in the three-year period 1949-1951. The 


adjusted rate for these 2,581 deaths was 10.0 per 100,000. 


(c) Data not available for 1901-1911. 
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(a) For 1901-'02-'03 and 1909-"10-’11 rates are adjusted for age and sex; for all other years rates are adjusted for age, sex 


Cases of Reportable Infectious Diseases, City of New York, 1926-1963 


Table 17. 
' a Syphilis 
>a > a 2 a = 3 
oF mie gf 3 2 we 
S n = = 50 6 > rs -s 5.4 = 
oe = 2 re} Oc as E ee ~ Es = 
=| ES ~ < ez) - Fe ae S a &§ 2 ov s 
® 39 © s = =) oe oO ° cs: 5 ‘ae © 
> OS = 77) O =O P= A ~ -WI7,) O fx) fx) eo 
1926 10,498 39,750 7,968 6,757 3,487 170 111 17,700 4,728 297 
1927 10,873 2,101 18,339 9,444 6,052 177 537 24,324 7,006 232 
1928 11,614 35,008 10,586 7,082 5,876 1,102 572 25,934 7,431 193 
1929 11,938 2,537 7,952 9,264 2,944 1,000 71 28,772 8,840 173 
1930 11,821 23,635 7,592 7,901 4,538 503 78 32,219 9,737 100 
1931 11,794 26,519 11,900 9,113 8,643 392 4,138 34,894 9,745 97 
1932 10,589 10,354 21,093 8,862 7,126 207 143 42,315 11,640 57 
1933 9,991 36,216 8,262 11,966 6,009 114 831 42,242 11,164 86 
1934 9,990 5,015 8,820 12,177 8,764 102 73 46.276 10,953 51 
1935 8,796 28,490 14,602 10,866 8,703 529 2,054 47,659 11,069 69 
1936 8,987 36,548 11,417 8,324 4,461 538 34 68,969 14,445 37 
1937 9,128 12,091 10,058 12,723 4,653 228 243 88,101 17,872 55 
1938 8,748 34,604 8,419 11,112 12,232 112 43 37,077* 5,.0S1** = 12,935 38 
19359 8,277 3,653 6,121 9,10 5,821 71 184 32,875 3,411 12,810 62 
1940 8,212 10,496 13, 569 13 046 5,775 48 67 30,718 3,113 14,639 28 
1941 8,459 79,646 7,206 9,773 7,811 118 404 27,194 2,957 12,297 49 
1942 9,145 2,261 7,009 10,978 9,240 411 88 30,036 3,406 12,022 52 
1943 8,283 23,627 9,484 9,290 3,678 1,406 361 25,878 4,252 12,957 37 
1944 7,229 26,048 8,509 8 141 2,810 1,104 1,890 23,069 4,841 14,489 37 
1945 6,232 1,870 8,347 7,905 4,992 487 547 22,690 5,164 18,009 34 
1946 6,386 22,408 8,009 6,586 2,135 246 716 26,765 6,063 24,350 38 274 
1947 6,832 7,915 3,583 11,921 3,224 113 224 26,303 5,009 22,746 30 110 
1948 7,359 28,960 2,420 10,214 1,591 120 703 25,366 3,846 23,422 33 93 
1949 7,344 5,467 2,230 12,866 4,129 104 2,446 20,489 2,218 20,309 47 107 
1950 6,518 21,990 1,652 7,973 1,791 142 1,064 21,795 1,304 16,784 127 114 
1951 6,331 9,644 2,144 11,849 1,606 110 555 22,458 801 14,114 200 202 
1952 6,021 34,614 3,548 8,912 1,379 144 821 25,078 784 12,105 280 286 
1953 6,110 5,117 1,595 12,942 2,733 183 677 25,224 658 12,505 311 515 
1954 5,439 41,037 2,143 8,775 1,777 129 844 19,412 617 12,379 270 809 
1955 5,064 9,712 1,834 10,476 1,136 108 805 18 056 566 11,239 220 1,154 
1956 5,089 21,616 2,357 11,433 1,113 75 149 17,052 605 10,482 309 824 
1957 5,162 10,226 1,657 7,287 1,326 75 57 18,485 635 11,479 204 597 
1958 4,513 28,272 1,944 8,403 655 36 100 13,082 911 13,341 165 637 
1959 4,196 5,215 2,043 7.731 1,322 9? 170 13 131 1,454 14,370 212 841 
1960 3,923 25,523 2,622 8,042 41 89 92 16.872 2,606 16,677 97 1,106 
1961 3,635 4.796 2,820 6,190 249 69 2 20,017 3,374 18,285 216 1,839 
1962 3,702 29,631 1,259 7.913 307 $9 7 20,058 3,329 18,901 175 1,359 
1963 4,057 7,406 1,287 6,683 212 50 1 19,312 3,481 22,912 157 1,325 


“Figures prior to 1938 were based on positive laboratory findings and included much duplication. 
**Information not available prior to 1938. Hepatitis made reportable De- 
Figures for 1900- 


duplicates -have, 
cember 1945. 


as far as_ possible, 
Figures for Diphtheria and Typhoid Fever appear in Annual Summaries for 1999 and earlier. 


been omitted. 


1925 appear in Annual Summaries for 1960 and earlier. 


New York City’s Aging Population 
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Why were race and color items on New York City vital records made 


confidential? The answer is provided in this useful discussion. 


RACE OR COLOR ON VITAL RECORDS: 


WHY CONFIDENTIAL? 


Carl L. Erhardt, M.P.A., M.S. (Hyg.), F.A.P.H.A. 


Cy DECEMBER 14, 1960, the Board 
of Health of the City of New 
York, as authorized by the City 
Charter,t adopted new forms for re- 
porting births, deaths, and fetal deaths. 
The major change in the certificates 
was the transfer of the item on race or 
color from the face of the records to 
the confidential medical report. As a 
result of this change no reference to 
race or color will appear on any copy 
of a record of an event occurring in 
1961 or thereafter. For convenience 
the discussion will be phrased with 
specific reference to birth records. 

Completion of the confidential medi- 
cal report is not voluntary in New York 
City; it is required by appropriate sec- 
tions of the Health Code. Consequently, 
the reporting of color or race has not 
been affected by the change in format 
of certificates and statistical data re- 
garding race or color will continue to 
be published as before, just as statis- 
tical studies have been made regarding 
other factors on the confidential re- 
ports. Access to these reports for in- 
dividuals, however, is limited to scien- 
tific purposes approved by the Board of 
Health or to criminal investigations or 
proceedings.” 

Why did the New York City Board 
of Health conclude that race or color 
should now be considered as a confi- 
dential question rather than as part of 
the identifying facts about the indi- 
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vidual or his parents? Basically, it was 
a question of preserving valid statistical 
data essential to public health program 
planning in a manner consonant with 
state and city policy and the needs of 
individuals. 


Recent Developments 


State Action—In common with some 
other states, New York has established 
a State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion. As part of its activities, this com- 
mission has requested justification of 
the need for stating race or color on 
any state form where such an item is 
included. Governor Rockefeller’s Ex- 
ecutive Order establishing a Code of 
Fair Practices includes as Article VII, 
regarding state forms, the following re- 
quirement: “All State agencies shall 
avoid in forms or requests for informa- 
tion any item or inquiry expressing any 
limitation or specification as to race, 
color, creed, national origin or age, 
unless the item or inquiry is expressly 
required by statute or is required in 
good faith for a proper purpose and 
prior notification of its use has been 
given by the agency to the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination.’’* 

It can therefore be accepted as policy 
of the State of New York that no official 
form should unnecessarily ask for race 
or color. When the needs of the general 
public require such information, it is a 
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logical extension of this policy that the 
data should not be included on any 
form of which the individual must use 
copies for private purposes if other 
means of obtaining the information are 
readily available. City policy, expressed 
by the mayor, by local legislation, and 
by activities of the city’s Commission on 
Intergroup Relations clearly agrees with 
that of the state. 

Moreover, the major private purposes 
for which copies of birth records are 
needed do not seem to require any state- 
ment of color or race in most areas. 
Prohibitions against discrimination in 
housing, employment, and_ education 
exist in New York City. Neither motor 
vehicle operators’ licenses in New York 
nor United States passports carry any 
statement concerning race or color. 

Administrative Factors — Although 
sporadic requests for correcting in- 
formation on race or color as reported 
by the medical attendants have been re- 
ceived for many years, novel requests 
with respect to this item were submitted 
in 1960. One such asked that the race 
or color of the father and mother be 
changed from Negro and white, respec- 
tively, to human; another that the color 
of both parents be amended from white 
to pink, based on melanin scale skin 
readings. Applications of this kind were 
uniformly denied on the ground that 
the information to be inserted was not 
responsive to the intent of the question 
on the certificate. Such applications, 
however, are indicative of a concern by 
parents about this item on the birth 
record and show that this concern is not 
limited to any one population group. 

A similar manifestation of such con- 
cern was outright refusal of parents to 
answer any question about race or 
color for completion of the birth cer- 
tificate. The department, could, of 
course, demand that the hospital super- 
intendent (who in New York City bears 
primary responsibility for preparing 
and filing birth certificates of children 
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born in the institution) or the attend- 
ing physician complete the record, ac- 
cording to his own judgment of the 
facts. However, such action would lead 
to considerable controversy between 
hospital authorities, attending physi- 
cians, Department of Health, and par- 
ents. One such case would not affect 
statistical distributions and could ac- 
cordingly simply be ignored, but an 
unsafe precedent would be established. 
If such cases became numerous, the 
issue would have to be met head on, in 
the interest of useful statistical data, 
with demand that the information be 
supplied by the person preparing the 
certificate. The cordial relationships 
that have been built up over the years, 
on which the department depends for 
accuracy and completeness of informa- 
tion on records, could be seriously 
jeopardized by such a _ controversy. 
Here, then, was another reason for 
seeking an equitable solution that would 
be accepted as reasonable by all parties. 

During the course of these events, a 
complaint was received from a private 
individual that the hospitals were in- 
serting “Puerto Rican” for the race or 
color of individuals born in that com- 
monwealth rather than a racial designa- 
tion in the usual terms. Apparently the 
hospitals had difficulty in determining 
the facts for such persons and had 
adopted this procedure as satisfactory 
to them and to most of the people in- 
volved. The department made no ob- 
jection, since census tabulations record 
the race or color of practically all 
Puerto Ricans as white; hence, this 
designation was so coded for statistical 
purposes. Furthermore, because of in- 
terest in this group of newcomers to 
New York City, whose specific problems 
had to be known to plan appropriately 
for their needs, the department was 
treating the vital statistics regarding 
them as relating to a separate ethnic 
group, but classified on the basis of 
birthplace rather than on the basis of 
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the race or color item. However, there 
seemed to be some strong feeling among 
the Puerto Rican population in New 
York City on both sides of this ques- 
tion. Hence, an additional problem 
relating to the race or color item on 
records had to be resolved. 

Despite these various indications of 
dissatisfaction, there were no represen- 
tations or demands at this time by any 
group that the race or color item on 
the certificates be altered or removed, 
although we had been told more than 
once in the past that the items were 
used in a discriminatory fashion. How- 
ever, it seemed clear the accumulations 
of dissatisfactions were such that active 
group representations were inevitable, 
including those by governmental agen- 
cies as well as outside groups. When 
such demands were made and if they 
were met by outright refusals, then the 
next step would be appeals to the Legis- 
lature for redress. It should be recalled 
that such legislative action 25 years ago 
resulted (in New York State at least) 
in prohibition against any reference to 
legitimacy on birth certificates. Now 
the lack of such information of defini- 
tive nature is keenly felt. The same 
type of action was likely to occur, 
whether late or soon, regarding race or 
color information. 


Survey of States 


On the basis of these considerations, 
it was considered that the transfer of 
the race or color item from the face of 
the certificate to the confidential medi- 
cal report might be a wise solution. 
Before such action was recommended 
to the Board of Health, however, the 
opinions of the state registrars in the 
surrounding New England-North At- 
lantic region were sought, as well as 
those of the National Vital Statistics 
Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Opinion was practically unani- 
mous in these states that the race or 
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color item was creating problems at the 
present time and that the proposal to 
record the information as a confidential 
item seemed an appropriate course. A 
few registrars pointed out that lack of 
a confidential report on vital records or 
the fact that such a report is voluntary 
represented an important drawback to 
the possibility of their adopting a simi- 
lar procedure; others expressed interest 
in adopting it in their areas. 

One state suggested alternate ap- 
proaches, but not any new method of 
handling the problem; this state ap- 
peared also to favor postponing action 
until irresistible pressure arose. Another 
area felt that action by one area was 
inappropriate since it might automa- 
tically bring pressure on other areas to 
follow suit. The National Vital Statistics 
Division also recommended _postpone- 
ment of action until revision of the 
Standard Certificates in 1966, and in 
addition drew attention to the fact that 
the rights of American Indians might 
be impaired if their racial status were 
omitted from the birth certificates. In- 
quiry of the commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on the latter question brought 
the response that the facts on the birth 
certificates were not the deciding issue 
in determination of Indian rights but 
rather the records of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs.° 

The department felt that action could 
not wait, as had been suggested, or it 
might become too late. As for “uni- 
lateral” action, it seemed wishful think- 
ing to expect uniform action by all 
states in view of all the interstate differ- 
ences in registration practices that still 
exist in spite of decades of efforts 
toward uniformity. Moreover, legisla- 
tion had already been considered in 
New York State to remove color or race 
designations from marriage records and 
in Massachusetts to remove these items 
from the birth certificate!*® The pos- 
sibility that legislative action in the not 
too distant future would take the deci- 
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sion out of the hands of the public 
health authorities therefore did not seem 
remote. Legislatures can perhaps be 
persuaded to postpone action if adequate 
means of satisfying their constituents 
can be found, but it seems better to 
avoid the issue than to try to persuade 
perhaps reluctant legislators. Attempts 
to compromise at that point can prove 
quite unacceptable. 

Finally, Commissioner Baumgartner 
raised the question at the 1960 meeting 
of the Conference of Municipal Health 
Officers, where reaction to the proposal 
was also favorable. 


Need for Ethnic Data 


Any discussion of the method of col- 
lection of data or the format of the 
“questionnaire” presupposes that the 
data collected are necessary in the first 
instance. For such justification, suc- 
cinctly presented by authors not in- 
volved in the New York City decision, 
let us turn to an authoritative text, 
“Epidemiologic Methods,” by Mac- 
Mahon, Pugh, and Ipsen.? 

In several chapters, MacMahon and 
colleagues discuss the variations in dis- 
ease frequency associated with charac- 
teristics of persons. The more common 
of such characteristics pertinent to epi- 
demiologic research are indicated as age, 
sex, ethnic group, occupation, socioeco- 
nomic status, and marital status. The text 
points out (pp. 107-108), in connection 
with ethnic group variability, that .. . 
“The epidemiologist is interested in ascer- 
taining disease rates among any groups 
whose members have lived together 
and/or intermarried for a_ sufficient 
length of time to have acquired com- 
mon characteristics whether by biologic 
or by social mechanisms. For practical 
reasons such groups must be identified 
by commonly applied descriptive 


terms.....° | 
They continue (p. 109), “A widely 
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used concept of the word ‘race’ is in its 
application to the major subdivisions of 
man as they exist at the present time— 
white, Negroid, and Mongoloid. Much 
epidemiologic work has been done on 
the comparison of disease rates in 
‘racial’ groups defined in this way. In 
particular, in the United States, differ- 
ences in disease rates between the white 
and Negro populations have been ex- 
tensively studied and have been pro- 
ductive of hypotheses.” 

It is then pointed out (pp. 109-110) 
that the age-standardized mortality rate 
for nonwhites was some 35 per cent 
higher than that for the whites in 1955 
and that the rates had fallen consider- 
ably between 1933 and 1955 in both 
groups, but that a greater decline had 
occurred for the nonwhites than for the 
whites. Moreover, cause-specific death 
rates show widely divergent patterns. 
MacMahon, et al., go on, “. . . Among 
the patterns that have stimulated the 
greatest epidemiologic interest are the 
high death rates from poliomyelitis in 
whites contrasted with the higher rates 
of several other infectious diseases 
(tuberculosis, syphilis, whooping cough) 
in nonwhites, the higher rates of hyper- 
tensive heart disease and _ vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system in 
nonwhites contrasted with the higher 
rate of arteriosclerotic heart disease in 
whites, and the differences observed for 
cancers of various sites . . . cancer rates 
for nonwhites are unusual compared to 
those of whites in showing high rates 
of penile cancer and low rates of tes- 
ticular and skin cancer. A few diseases 
show virtual restrictions to one or the 
other racial group. The _ best-known 
example, and perhaps the commonest, is 
sickle-cell anemia which occurs only in 
persons of Negro ancestry.” 

This precis of the presentation in 
“Epidemiologic Methods” demonstrates 
conclusively that data of intense medi- 
cal and public health significance, and 
hence leads to etiologic factors in dis- 
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ease, would be lost were racial data 
excluded from vital records. 


Conclusion 


In consideration of these various 
factors—state and city policy, adminis- 
trative problems, general approval of 
the idea by surrounding states and by 
the Conference of Municipal Health 
Officers, the possibility of legislative ac- 
tion, and the overriding need for the 
statistical data—the Department of 
Health recommended the _ described 
changes in certificate forms to the 
board. After having had the matter 
under advisement for several months, 
the board adopted the new forms. 

Thus, fears that information on race 
or color will be used to the detriment of 
the individual are alleviated and politi- 


cal or other pressures that might force 
complete elimination of the item are 
relieved. Yet, the statistical data essen- 
tial for public health programs and 
other types of research may still be 
compiled. 
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de THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT: AN OVERVIEW 


/ The civil rights strurgle in its present action period can 
) acurately be described as having three historical phases: (1) the 
struggle for open public accomodations; (:) the struggle for voting 
and other basic political rights; and (3) the struggle for fundamen- 


; ~“tal social and economic reforms. Obviously, each of these phases has 
f 


. overlapped into the others. But they are nevertheless distinot. 
bs The movement has, at the present time, won, clearly and irrevoc- 
—dyebly, the battles of the first two phases. The public accomodations 
ogkaf ight had its climax in the summer of 1963 with the Birmingham events 
and the March on Washington, and victory was embodied in the Civil 
Rights Act of 196). The issue of political rights reached its climax 
suddenty in Selma and has been settled by the new voting bill. 
While there has always been discussion in the movement on the 
fundamental social and economic problems and the need to organize 
to meet them, only now has that need become an imperative. The prob- 
lems’ of poverty and unemployment, poor housing, and inferior education 
are the real problems. The rest has been prologue--necessary to es- 
. «tablish reoial equality as an obligation of law and of public policy. 
Prologue? Then why is it that the accomodations and voting vic- 
tories have been followed by a decline in the impact of the movement, 
the disintigration of local groups, and the immobilisation of nation- 
al organisation? There are two reasons: (1) The movement has been 
largely based on the emotionalism of the issues and appeals to con- 
sclencefensdntg. othe movement has not been based on the effective 


and durable organization of large numbers of people. 


‘et mash be empnasized that this haa bes true in the South as 
wah ges in toe horti. The dramatic outpovrings of whole Southersa 
Negro communities cannot be taken to mean that the average gouthern 
Negro has been more than a transient in a movement of middle-elass 
aspirations and frustrations, populated by ministers and students. 

The Northern movement has been little more than a reaction to 
outrageous incidents in the South. Even when it has eonfronted sueh 
issues as discrimination in the construetion industry and de facte 


segregation of schools, it has drawn its strength from the emotional 
impact of the Southern situation on Northern Negroes and whites. And 
in a real sense it has been an amalgamation of rebellious individuals, 
lacking any cohesive community or class base, and representing Negroes 
only by proxy. 

With the victories in public accomodation and voting, these move~- 
wents--North and South-e-have lost their dyiving forees in fact, their 
very reason for existence. The organisations that fostered these 
movements and thrived on them are bound to falter unless they take 
ateps to radically redirect their activities to meet the demands of 
the new phase--the third phase-e-of the struggle. | 

In this new phase the movement will be demanding basic social 


and ecomomic reforms which will require, among other things, a huge 


reallocation of the nation’s resourees. No longer will it be a matter 


of political pressure from an irate North focusing Federal power om a 
dying South, Victories will be possible only after tedious, welle 
planned, well-coordinated organizational work brings a powerful new 
political force out of the ghettoes. 

The administration has already anticipated and tried to pre-empt 
any such effort through the War on Poverty programs, whieh are designed 


mot so much as a sop for the poor as they are as a sop for the potential 


mot so much as a sop for the poor as they are as a sop for the 


potential or actual leaders of the poor. 


POLITIC . ED ORGANIZATION 


CORE must organise every Negro eonmmunity for independent 
‘pelitioal action. A great deal of confusion surround: the phrase 
“'Gndependent politieal action, but it simply means this: any ace 


“Jom pot subordinated to conventignal partisanships that af ects 


>, She Gheisions made in the political process, This micht be a sass 


_ demonstration at City Hall or a campaign to get a bill passed, or 
it could be direst opposition to @eandidated at election time. 


The crucial element is that Negro somrunities be tightly organ- 
ized under CORE influence. Once that is achieved, astute leaders 


in CORE will be able to use that influence to bring tremendous polit- 
icel vressure te bear on issues of fundamental importance. 

Certainly, the task proposed is no easy one. But the difficnle 
ties are rooted in CORE. There is no absence of grievances in the 
ghettoes. Moreover, the civil rights movement and nationrlist ace 
tivities have greatly intensified consciousness of the nature of 

| these grievanees and eagerness to act on then. 
A type of organisational structure which has cohesiveness and 


permanence is required. <A volunteer-membership structure cannot be 


relied on. Programs must be directed by staff who are paid, however 
Purthermore, pro- 


minimally, and who are in turn directed centrally. 
evens mast be dasigned for mere community-oriented projects than pro- 


test activities. frr nt councils have not proved to be long-lasting 


because their only rsason for existence has been redress of grieve 


ances. Consequently, when the im .ediate grievance is removed or 


compensated for, the counsils collapse. Programs must begin with 
and be based on social and recreational activities. orming a 
neighbornood club of teenagers to hold dances md play basketball is 
mush more likely to create a permanent influence in the community 
than organization ~ tenant council. Likewise block associations and 
womens’ clubs. 

Sinoe the prebloms of being a Negro in a ghetto are never far 


away even on the basketball court, the activities of suoh groups 


oan easily~-vilp yally from their inception--be turned in the direc: 
tion of protest and collective action to demand remedies fot the 
community ills. But whatever the cutcome of such actions, the <roup: 


will endure and grow. 

Providing a number of conventional social services in an uncon- 
ventional setting can also contribute to success. for example, 
there is absolutely no reason why CORE should not go into the job 
placement business. As a matter of fact, bx combining such a sere 
vice with a campaign fo get employers to hire more “Negroes, it could 


compete very well indeed with the War on Poverty. In any case, as 


b&invaluable. It would attract thousands of unempioyed people and pro-: 
vide an opportunity to win their confidenes and pgrsuade them to be-~- 
geome involved in other activities. (Incidentally, although such sere 
vices would be undertaken for Aultestor / ae it is quite possible 


that they might be funded from tax-exempt sources. ) 


a technique in organising the eommunity, this and other services woul: 


Naturally the success of such a sch::.- cf organization depends 
very much on who is running it. The staff of each community pro- 
ect much be carefully <<2!lected, thoroughly trained, and closely 
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supervised. The source of such personnel should present no problems. 
A staff of two should easily be able to initiate a project, and as 


it develops, new recruits can be found among the people who become 
involved in the project. 


There should be no black-white problem in the selection of 
staff. That problem has only existed as an ignorant or desperate 
ploy of one or another faction inside CORE groups. Strict qualif- 
ication and training and hard work will eliminate the dilettantes' 


and disrupters of either race. : 7 


In the selection of action projects the local project staffs 
will have to be given considerable independence of choice, at leazgt 
in the beginning, so that they can select the things that interest 
their own people. However, later, action plans can be made by the 
central organization eonsistent with its objectives in the over- 


all political situation. 


In summary, consider what a local project would consist of: 
A large loft with a telephone and two or three people on minimal 
Salaries; a half dozen youth clubs, each with athletic teams of 
its own; a block association for the project block and as many surr- 
ounding blocks as possible; a social and a mutual-service club 
for women on welfare; a job-placement service; a club for unemploy- 
ed men. Each group would have its own leaders, and if the organ- 
izers do a good job of training these leaders, the groups would 
not only be largely autonomous but would undertake local fund- 
raising efforts to support the small costs of their own activiti#: 


Such a project can easily have as many as a thousand people 
directly involved. And the fact is that these thousand will foilow 
their leaders and project staff into a picket line, school boycott, 
or election campaign. With half that many people such a project 
would be a powerful force in the community. <A dozen projects in 
the hearts of a dozen communities across the country would be a 
force of tremendous national significance. But even so, there 
will be maaningful victories only when there is such a project in 
every Negro community through out the nation. 


Additional Notes included 
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Additional Notes 


In addition to the concrete approach to the community as 
outlined above, it ebviosly becomes important to work out a re- 
lationship between the local chapter and the center. 

First and most important in the initial 30 days, both should 
have the maximum degree of autonomy. (i.e. Chapters should pro- 
ceed with all given projects and objectives while the center should 
undertake community organization and only community organization. 

At no time should center personal call for or initiate any 
action. Rather their roles should be the establishment of the 
community nucleus-i.e. basketball games, typing schools, teen- 
age parties in the center, job placement desk etc. | 

Chapter personnel can be introduced to the community by be- 
coming coaches, typing instructors etc. The main objective of 
chapter personnel should not be to recruit membership for CORE. 
But rather to encourage the formation of automomous groups built 
around specific problems (i.e. Welefare mothers, youth activities, 
etc.) within the structure of the center. All these activities 
will, ofcourse, be housed in the center with the center and chapt- 
@ personmpel cooperating=and advising. The center's over all 
approach (Both social and organizational) will give the chapter 
personnel an on going relationship with the community they are 
supposed to represent. Further, the daily contact with the commn- 
unity, the center’s social service activities will begin to have a 
meaningful influence on the types of projects the chapters will 
undertake. It would be hoped that within a 30-90 day period, 
staff people could be moved to a new city with the assurance that 
the chapter can take over the total operation having firmly 
established their identity in the community. (One underlying 
purpose of the tétal chapter-center cooperation should be concen- 
tration on the building of Freedom Democratic Movements. i.e. 
Mississippi and Brooklyn. ) 

The center's combined organization of socials, basketball 
teams, Organized welfare mothers, typing schools etc. should 
establish within a period of 45 days 100-150 community people 
who could then be utilized in conjunction with the strength of 
the local chapter in meaningful community representitive demon- 
strations. Further, for 10 centers to establish their bulk op- 
eratiomal structure, the concept of coordinated National demen- 
strations to reinforce the demands of the National Office wouid 
beceme meaningful in relation to the present political situation 
as stated above. KO 

Finally, it is STRONGLY urged thatAmore than two persons be 
assigned to a given center, that persons assigned to a given 
center come from the city being dealt with and that their select- 
ion should rest in the hands of the National Director. 

Assuming that a chapter takes over the center's operations 
after a 90 day period-there by assuming the burden of continual 
financing the initial staff operation i.e. rental of storefront 
and subsistance salary for two workers etc., costs should run 
about 500 dollars per month or 1500 dollars for a 90 day per- 
iod. 
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Northeastern Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. EN 9-0100 
July 21, 1965 


James Farmer 

National Director CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim, 


The Northeastern Regional Action Council and staff 
request your presence at the Northeastern Regional 
chapters conference on August 14, 1965. 


The ennference will be held at the Rutgers Labor 
Center, New Brunswick, New Jersey from 10 AM to 
6 PM. (Saturday) 


The conference will attempt to address itself to 
the neecis and major issues in CORE, arround which 


we can respond affirmatively. 
The following items will be discussed: 


I. Report on the Northeastern Regional Office; 
Report on Hospital Organizing Progect; 
Convention Report and follow-up 
Bogatusa, Crown Zellerbach Report; 


ll. Program 
a. Home Rule 
b. Community Center Proposal 


Ill, Regitusl Fund Raising 


Regional Constitution 
Election of Regional officers 


Dire Salat asard 

| of ( fA Vor 
ob Curvin, Vice-Chairman 
Regional Action Council 


ce: George Wiley 


AGENDA 


Registration 10;00 To 10;45 

Introduction of Staff and Officers 

Election of Regional Secretary and Treasurer 

Report on Regional Office Joyce Ware, Regional Director 
Hospital Organizing | Tony Riley, Special Field Sec;. 
Address: Dr. George Wiley, Associate National Director 


Lunch: 1:00 To 1:45 


_, 


Convention Report & Follow-Up Cliff Montiero, NAC Rep. 
Regional Programs: 

Home Rule James Williams, NAC Rep. 

Community Ctr. Ollie Leeds NAC Rep. 


Address: Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, National Chairman 
Regional Fund Raising Robert Curvin, Regional Vice Chair. 


Dinner: 6:00 To 7:00 


Regional Constitution Robert Curvin 


Because of the length of this session, lunch and dinner will be 
served here in the Labor Center. There will be a small charge 
of $3.75 per person. This will include: ; 


Lunch: Turkey & Roast beef sandwiches Dinner: Spagetti 


Drink Drink 
Coffee Coffee 
Cake : Cake 


Please be cooperative and give your $3.75 to the newly elected 
treasurer. 


‘ 
TO: ALL CORE CHAPTERS ~ 
FROM: HERB CALLENDER, Field Secretary Northeast Region 
E: INGREDIENTS FOR ORGANIZING BLOCK PARTIES 


Because of the interest of many chapters to find out what me'c_5 
a successful block party, I am outling those ingredients which have 
made block parties a success in the Bronx. 


1. Committee of five (5) people needed to make contact 
with youth gangs or individuals in block for full part- 
icipation in clean up and act as marshalls. 


2. Plan with youth represenatives from block, games that 
can be played, such as potato-sack races, ordinary races, 
dance contests, etc., under their supervision. Prizes. 
should be given to winners. 


3. Contact National CORE office for Core T-Shirts to 
be worn by Youth supervisors. 


4. Local merchants should be contacted to sponser T- 
shirts. 

5. Contact sanitation dept.for extra street baskets, 
push brooms to be used by youth teams for clean-up. 


6. Local police dept. should be contacted for blocking 
off the area and forpermits. 


7. Make contact with mothers and adults in the block’‘to 
solicit help with cooking and preparing of food etc. 


8. The big job is to contact the large ice cream, toy 
meat & provisions, bread and beer companies for sizable 
contributions of their products to be given away at the 
block party. (Emphaze the value of the block party to 
the children of the ghetto, who never get the chance to 
get away from the neighborhood and who never really have 
any place to play durning the summer months. 


10, After the food has been served, a short speech should 
be made outlining the need for people to organize themselves 
into block associations, tenants leagues, etc. so that they 
can begin to do something about their problems. The purpose 
of CORE should be mentioned. 


Here is hoping that you have success with your block party and 
that this information has been helpful to your organizing efforts. 
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RS.5 AfsmeAmerican Folklorie Troupe 


the AfroeAmerican Folkloriec Troupe, a new group from ios 
Angeles, gave their New York premiere at the Lith Street Theater 
in News York City on August 5, 1965, According to Rosalind Esacton 
anc. Charlaine Shelto, who attended the performance, the material 
chosen was excellent, net only because of ite content, but alxo bee 
cause of its authors, namely Little known black writers. The dlae 
legue is often bitter, sometime humorous, but always true and 
neautituliy pertrayed . 


The group consists of three young men and one extremely ate 
tractive youmg woman, who adds just the right feminine aura, ACeo 
comiing to Rosalind and Charlaine,the portrayal was excellent, 
aiimulating, and professional, The suberb choles of material 
Geeated an impact upon che audience that was memorable and meaninge 
ful. theigc versatitity was aetounding «-«. ranging from satire on 


commercial theatre to Negro spirituals,. 


The enly props were four stevls, piano, congo drum, therefore 


Slaminatings any transcorteation digficulty when they are used by 
CORE cnapters, 


Roshaind and Charlaine add that they felt it only fair to 


state that this group, with their beautiful portrayals, might not 
Sopeal to the white middieeeclags, or the wnite liberal; but it will 
appeal, they say, to enyone interested in the truth, for better of 
Lox wores, 


Im summery, they found it to be "A Hell of a show 2* 
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SUBURBAN WASHING TOB “bles arn ORGANIZATION, AND THE 


August, 1965, 


f 

“4nce the spring of 1964 Suburban Washington C.0.R.E. has attempted 
to slant its "reote” in the ghetto areas of Suburban D.C. For five months 
tn the sorting, summer, and fall of 1964 the chapter ran a projest in an 
syom @alied Cedar Helghts, Md. We had two 0.0.R.E. mombers working, 1livite, 
smi running a fulletime office in the area. We found that in addition te 
the tecalizsed preblems (a half-miis long barbed-wire “Berlin Wail” separ- — 
‘ting Cedac Yeighte from the white community; impassible dirt rosc#e, tis 
20netant threat of being “bull-dozed”" out of existence by the county; ete. ; 
there existed the larger problem of unemployment. | 


Thie a di have @ community organization project in Ceanwosd 
‘ark, another ghette, a too far from Cedar Heights. We currently 
eva a house, office, itl-time and one part-time ©.C.R.E. workers 


LB the aren. 


What has been accomplished in the area since July 6th, (when they 
first moved into the community), is fairly impressive. The weekly _ 
meetings and committee meetings of the citizens association now involves 
s much brouder segment of the community <-- 60 and 70 people now atterc 
‘seetings that were once attended by a mere handfull of interested resi: 
4ents. A teen Glub, which involves a largs group of Kids ranging ‘in 44 
from 13 to i7, nas formed and slected officers and hag already given ine 
meney-raiging function. Om August 27th and 28th a county-wide dinner 
ie teing sponsoreé by the Civic Association so that funds might be raises 
fer Deanwood Park activities. The newly formed “Action Committee” of ths 
Sivie Association has decided to make a number of personal gonfrontsents 
with the county officials to find out why the community hase seen ignored 
fer the past 100 years by the county government. | 


The predlem though, is larger then the localiged troubles of Cedar 
S@igzhnte and Leanwood Park. This ©C.0.R.E. chapter, in order to be truiy 
effective, must attempt to do something about the prodDlems common to all 
aeearby communities. Ag we see it, there are two main problems. One is 
she subvergzive threat of “redevelopment” and “renewal"that would, ix 
affect, bdhidose the entire Negro ghetto of approximately 10,000 people 
\LlL communities). The second is that of unemployment or menial employment. 


At our last meeting, the chapter decided to focus its work for the 
coming year wholey on unemployment. The possibility of setting up an 
employment agency in the area was discussed and approved. Eight rasidentsa 
of Deanwood Park immediately agreed to work full or part-time in the 
office. For the past several weeks these people nave developed a progran 
and the office, rum by C.0.R.E., will be set up in a few weeks. Tha way it 
locks now, the employment service will attempt to acsomplisa severai things. 
First, it wil. secure ‘cbe for many unemployed pecple in the area (10,000 
people). Sesond, it will attempt to up-grade people presently holding Own 
menial or low-paying ‘obs. Third, 1t will get people from the entire area 
iuveived in either Leeal “action” committees or will get people to join 
with the local C.0.R.E. group, thue getting them involved in county war! 
national affairs. Thus, by starting an employment service, run and admiz- 
iatered by lecal people, wa will be starting am effective movement wnaich 
wilk astempt to counter the designs of the county (to "“bulldose” the entire 
ehétte;. ANY SUPPORT OR ADVICE OFFERED BY INDIVIDUALS 4ND ANY OTHER C.0.R.E. 
CHAPTE?S THAT WOULD HELP US IN THIS PROJEGST WILL BE GIADLY ACCEPTED. ADDRESS 
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April 12, 1966 


Me. Robert Curvin 
Regional Vice-Chairman 
106 Huntington Terrace 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Bob, 


Please be advised that I will be unable to attend the 
N. E, Regional Conference in Philadelphia on the weekend 
of April 22nd, as I will be on a tour of the midewestern 
and western chapters at that time, 


Had I been notified earlier of the projected dates, I 
probably could have made arrangements to be there, 


I would recommend that Mr. Winston Burnett of the 
United Negro Contractors of America be asked to come to 
the conference to talk about organizing N contractors, 
His telephone number in New York is(212) 666-3442, 


I am sincerely sorry that I will be unable to be with 
you at your conference, In the future I would hope that 
you would contact me in advance, so that I will have a 


chance to clear my calendar. 


I hope thetconference is as big a success as the Last 
. two training sessions have been, 


Yours in freedon, 


Herbert Callender | 
Director of Organization 
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0% April 12, 1966 


Olly Leeds 
390 Montrose Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Olly, 


Please be advised that I will be unable to attend the 
N, E, Regional Conference in Philadelphia on the weekend of 
April 22nd, as 1 will be on a tour of the mid-western and 
western chapters at that time, 


Had I been notified earlier of the projectdd dates, i 
probably could have made arrangements to be there, 


I would recommend that Mr. Winston Purnett of the United 
Neero Contractors of America be asked to come to the conference 
to talk about organizing Negro contractors, His telephone — 
number in New York is (212) 66623442, | 


I am sincerely sorry that I will be unable to be with 
you at your conference, In the future I would hope that you 
would eontact me in advance, so that I will have a chance to 
clear my calendar. 


I hope the conference is as big a success as the Last two 
training sessions have been, 


Yours in freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


April 12, 1966 


“ir. CLifft Montiero 
4 Thomans Olney Common 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Dear Cliff, 


Please be advised that I will be umable to attend the 
', E, Regional Con€erence in Philadelphia on the weekend of 
April 22nd, as I will be on a tour of the midewestern and 
western chapters at that time, 


Had I been notifédd earlier of the projected dates, I 
probably could have made arrangements to be there, 


l would recommend that Mr, Winston Purnett of the United 
Negro Congractors of America be asked to come to the conference 
to talk about organizing Negro contractors. llis telephone 
mumber in New York is (212) 666-3442, 


I am sincerely sorry that I will be unable to be with 
fou at your conference, In the future I would hope that you 
would contact me in advance, so that I will have a chance to 
clear my calendar, 


| Il hope that the conference is as big a success as the last 
two training sessions have been, 


aid Yours in freedom, 
d 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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April 12, 1966 


Me, James Williams 

c/o Philadelphia CORE 

2229 Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear James, 


Please be advised that I will be unable to attend the 
N,. E, Regional Conference in Philadelphia on the weekend 
of April 22nd, as I will be on a tour of the midewestern 
and western chapters at that time, 


Had I been notified earlier of the projected dates, 
I probably could bhve made arrangements to be there, 


I would recommend that Mr. Winston Purnett of the United 
Negro Contractors of America be asked to temm to the conference 
to talk about organizing Negro contractors, His telephone 
number in New York is (212) 666-3442, 


PP os 


I am sincerely sorry that I will be unable to be with 
you at your conference, In the future I would hope that you 
would contact me in advance, to that I will have a chanced 


to clear my calendar, 


I hope the conference is as big a success as the last two 
training sessions have been, 


Yours in freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


April 25, 1966 : \ 


Miss Jane M. Gottlieb 
Division of Student Affairs 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Miss Gottlééb: 


We are in receipt of your letter dated April 15th, for 
which we thank you very much, | 


Please be advised that because of pressing financial 
problems, we were unable to secure brochures and printed 
material on our summer projects. 


We are presently engaged in our main northern summer 
project in Baltimore, Md. We have found that this city 
still retains many of the southern flavors, The KKK and 
White Citizens Council are quite active here, Bimning crosses 
are seen rather frequently, There are still many public places 
that make more than 60% of their profits from the sale of 
alcholic beverages who refuse to serve Negroes, There are 
numerous nursing home, hospital and retail store employees who 
are making 40¢ and hour, thus fathers work some /0 to 80 hours 
a week just to bring home a living wage. 


We chocse this city as our target area for the north for 
just those reasons, 


| lf your students would like to volunteer for this summer 
project, please have thmam contact us at the above address of 
telephone number. The only requirement that we insist upon is 
that volunteers have their own living expenses. We can secure 
places for them to live, however, they will have to furnish 


their own food, 


We sincerely hope that some of the students will be able to 
give us a hand this summer, We would welcome them with open 


Again, we thank you, | | 
Yours in freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


April 25, 1966 


Mrs. Susan Rice 
1034 Madison St. 
Syracuse, New York 


Dear Sue: 


This letter is merely to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter. 


As you have no doubt heard, Herb is out of town until 
May 2nd, At the moment he is in Los Angeles, Calif, 


The new public relations man for National CORE is Don 
Smith, former chairman of Los Angeles CORE and also a former 
NAC rep, from the west coast. You should refer all matters 


dealing with press coverage, etc. to him. 


We, Herb and I, were very sprry that we couldn't make it 
to the "Regional conference this weekend, however, we are making 
an honest attempt to get the department "in some kind of order 
before the National Convention. By the way, in case you have 
not heard, the convention will be held in St. Louis, Mo. on the 
weekend of July lst thru the 4th. Just thought people shpuld 
know so that if vacations schedules have to be adjusted, they 
will have an opportunity to do so early. I1 guess thet those 
in authority will be letting chapters acfoss the country know 
of the dates and the place in the very near future, 


Hope the conference was sucessééél. 


Hope to hear from you again, 
Yours in freedom, 
Fran Crayton, 


Secretary to 
Herb Callender 


DRAFT 
REGIONAL CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 1. This organization shall be known as the Mortmesst Realonal Oraanization 
of the.Congress’ of Racial Equality and shall be abbreviated as NRO. 


ARTICLE 11. The purpose.of this organization shall be to carry out the objectives 
_ of the Congress of Racial Equality on a regional level. 


ARTICLE Jil. The membership shall consist of all affiliated chapters in the North- 
east Region. 
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ARTICLE 1V. 
Section 1. The officers of the NRO shall be Regional Vice Chairman, Secretary, and 


Treasurer. They must be active members of chapters in the Region. 


Section 2. ; 
Part a. The Regional Vice Chairman shall preside at Regional Action Council (RAC) 


meetings and at Regional Conferences, and shall appoint all committees incident to 
these meetings. He shall be responsible for calling Regional Conferences and for 
having chapters sent copies of a proposed conference agenda at least three weeks 
before Regional Conferences. He may call special RAC meetings and shall be re- 
sponsible for notifying RAC members of all special RAC meetings. 


Part b. The Secretary shall be responsible for maintaining full records of all 

RAC meetings and Regional Conferences. He shall be responsible for sending min- 
utes of RAC meetings to RAC members, and for drawing up and having distributed 
written reports of RAC meeting and Regional Conferences to RAC members, the National 
Action Council] (NAC), and affiliated chapters in the region. He shall be responsi- 
ble for notifying in writing each RAC member no later than one week before sched- 


uled RAC meetings. 


Part c. The Treasurer shall be responsible for maintaining full records of all 
Regional funds, in accordance with generally accepted accounting standards. He 
shall make interim reports to the RAC upon its demand, and present a complete re~ 
port at each Regional Conference of financial activity in the period since the 
previous Regional Conference. He shall be responsible for collecting the annual 
affiliation fee from each chapter in the Region, as described in the National Con- 
Stitution, and for disbursing one half of fees collected to the National Treasurer. 


ARTICLE V. 
Section 1. The Regional Vice Chairman shall be elected according to Article X, 


Section 2, of the National Constitution by a majority of the votes cast by dele- 
gates to the National Convention from the Region. He shall take office upon elec- 
tion. His term of office shall be for two years, or as close to this period as 
practicable, until his successor is duly elected. He may not hold simultaneous 


office in a chapter. 


Section 2. Both the Secretary and the Treasurer shal! be elected in the same man- 
ner as the Regional Vice Chairman. Each shall have a term of office of one year, 
or as close to this period as practicable, until his successor is duly elected. © 
They must be active members of affiliated chapters from different cities within 


the Region, 


Section 3. Nominations for Regional Vice Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer shal! 
be made from the floor of the National Convention. 


Section 4& In the event that the delegates to the National Convention from the 
Region do not represent a majority of the votes eligible to be cast from the Re- 
gion, the officers shall be elected, after nominations from the floor, at a 

Regional Conference which must be held within two moaths after the close of the 
National Convention upon the call of the incumbent Regional Vice Chairman. In : 
this event, @ majority of the votes cast by delegates of affiliated chapters at- | 
tending this Regional Conference, in accordance with voting strength as defined | 
in Article 1X, Sections 4& and 5, of the National Constitution, shall be sufficient , 


to elect the officers. 


ARTICLE VI. | 
Section 1. The Regional Conference is the highest governing body of the NRO. 
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Section 2. The Conference shall be composed of the Regional officers, delegates 
from affiliated chapters in the Region, staff, and members of the RAC, and shall be 


open to all CORE members. 


Section 3. The Conference shall meet at least twice a year. A Conference must be 
held in May and in September, | 


Section 4. Voting rights at the Conference shall be apportioned to affiliated 
chapters in the Region in accordance with Article IX, Sections 4 and 5, of the 
National Constitution. 


section 5. Voting delegates must be active members of the affiliated chapter for 
which they cast. their votes. 


Section 6. A tentative agenda shall be set by the RAC and mailed to all chapters 
not less than three weeks before the Conference date. The first order of business 
at the Conference must be the report of the credentials committee and the meeting 
of delegates. The second order of business at the Conference must be the oe 


ance of an agenda by the seated delegates. 


Sdetine 7. Decisions of the RAC may be reviewed and affirmed or nullified by 
majority vote at a Regional Conference. 


ARTICLE Vil. 
Section 1. There shall be established a Regional Action Council (RAC) consisting 


of the Regional Vice Chairman, the Regional Representatives to the NAC, the Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, two representatives-at-large, and the Senior Field Secretary, 


who shall be an ex-officio member. 


Section 2. The RAC shall serve to coordinate activities within the Region, to 
Initiate regional projects, to set up Regional Conferences, and facilitate com- 
munications within the Region. The RAC may also investigate and attempt to re- 
solve, within the Region, disputes within chapters and between chapters and be- 
tween staff and individual chapters. Further, the RAC has the power of initial 
review and the power to uphold or reverse exduision of members of chapters within — 
the Region and shall be available for adviso:y action to the NAC and its steering 
committee regarding chapter disaffiliation and chapter trusteeship. 


Section 3. The RAC shal} be a subsidiary body to the NAC and its steering com- 
mittee. 


Section 4. The two representatives-at-large to the RAC shall be nominated and 
elected in the same manner designated for nomination and election of the three 
Regional officers in Article V, Sections 3 and 4, above. Their terms shall be for 
one year or as close to this peried as practicable, until their successors are 
duly elected. They shall be active members of affiliated chapters in different 
cities and neither shall be from the same city as the Regional Vice President, 


secretary, or Treasurer. 


Section 5. The Secretary, Treasurer, and two representatives-at-large shall be 
responsible to the chapters and shall seek to represent the chapter's consensus at 


RAC meetings. 


Section 6. The first regular meeting of the RAC must convent within a two-month 
period following the National Convention. The RAC shall meet bimonthly at such 
time and place as it designates. In the event of failure of the RAC to designate 
a time and place for its next meeting, the Regional Vice Chairman shall designate 
such time and place. Special meetings of the RAC may be called by the Regional 
Vice Chairman and must be called by him upon request of three RAC members or by 
request of any five affiliated chapters in the Region. 


Section 7. The RAC shall make written reports of its actions at each meeting 
through the Secretary to the NAC, to all RAC members, and to all chapters in the 
Region. The reports sent to chapters shall include a roll call of RAC members 
on all votes in open session and a list of all present. It shall also include 
written reports of staff activities in the Region, if any were provided the RAC. 
The report shall also stipulate the time and P place of the next regularly sched- 


uled meeting. 
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Section 8. RAC meetings shall be open to all CORE members except when in executive 
session. Reports as described in Section 7 of this Article shall include decisions 
reached in Executive Session but shall not include discussion leading thereto. 


Section 9. When an affiliated chapter in the Region wishes a matter discussed at 
an RAC meeting, the Regional Vice Chairman upon written request from that chapter 
shall allot time on the agenda of the next RAC meeting for consideration of that 
matter. 


Section 10. When a minority group in any chapter in the Region wishes the RAC to 
discuss chapter affairs, the Regional Vice Chairman shall allot time on the agenda 
of the next RAC meeting for such consideration, provided that a petition signed by 
20 percent of the active members in that chapter is included with the written re- 
quest. 


Section 1]. Disbursement of all regional funds shall be administered by the RAC. 


ARTICLE Vill. All decisions at duly constituted meetings of the NRO shall be by 
Robert's Rules of Order Revised, except as otherwise specifically modified in this 
constitution, and the Regional Vice Chairman shall appoint a parliamentarian at 
these meetings to assist him in his rulings. 


ARTICLE 1X. 
Section t. The Regional staff shall consist of all persons receiving a full-time 
salary from CORE for work in the Region. 


Section 2. If National CORE, the NAC, or its steering committee is responsible for 
the appointment of any staff personnel, they shall be responsible for payment of 
salary. If the NRO is responsible for such an appointment, it will be responsible 
for salary. 


Section 3. The RAC may appoint a staff member for a specific program or project, 
and has the right to submit evaluations of all staff personnel to the NAC for its 
consideration. 


Section 4. The RAC shall establish a regional Personnel Policy Committee to act 
upon, approve or disapprove, and to recommend to the NAC the retention or sSuspen- 
sion of personnel to be assigned or already functioning in the field of the Region. 
All chapters must be notified of any such action. 


ARTICLE X, | 
Section I. This Constitution and the By-Laws may be amended by vote of two thirds 


of the accredited votes at a duly convened Regional Conference. 


Section 2. This Constitution, the By=Léws, and any amendments to either document 
shall become effective immediately upon adoption unless otherwise specified in the 
amendment. 


ARTICLE Xt. A quorum for transaction of business at an RAC meeting or Regional 
Conference shall be in accord with Article XVI of the National Constitution. This 
rule may be suspended by the chairman of such meeting or Conference, but all busi- 
ness considered when this rule is so suspended may be reconsidered by a simple 
majority vote when there is next a regular quorum. 


ARTICLE Xf1. Any provision of the Regional Constitution which is in conflict with 
the National Constitution of CORE shall be invalid. 


REGIONAL BY-LAWS 


1. Im the absence of any of the officers at a meeting of the RAC or a Regional 
Conference, a replacement pro tem shall be selected from among the RAC members 


present by the RAC. 


2. The Treasurer shall maintain records enabling him to provide both income 
statements and balance sheets for the NRO at any RAC meeting. 
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3. The signatures and authorization of the Regional Vice Chairman and the Treasurer 
shall be required for disbursements from regional funds exceeding $ ‘ 


4, A special fund shall be established within the organization for the purpose of 
financing chapters who are engaging in community organization. This fund shall be 
established and supplemented from the fund-raising programs of the chapters. 


5S. The RAC shall have the power to appoint a staff member known as the Community 
Mobilization Coordinator, who will be qualified in the field of organization and 


who will be: 
a) responsible for the evaluation of requests for funds and for submission of 


recommendations for use of funds to the RAC, 
b) responsible for providing program advice and other assistance requested by 


chapters. 
c) responsible for working with chapters who have received funds and seeing 


to it that the RAC's intent is carried out in the use of such funds. 


6. A special standing committee shall be appointed annually by the RAC, consist- 
ing of the Secretary, Treasurer, and two representatives-at-large and two other 
persons who are active members of affiliated chapters for the purpose of assisting 
the community mobilization coordinator. No more than one of the members of the 
standing committee may come from a single chapter. 


7. The RAC shall be responsible for any disbursement of funds to chapters, but in 
the case of community organization disbursements, shall make its decisions on the 
basis of the report made by the community mobilization coordinator and the standing 
committee. 


8. tf the office of Regional Vice Chairman becomes vacant, the RAC shall select a 
Regional Vice Chairman pro tem from the NAC members in the Region. 


9. Neither the RAC nor staff shall make any policy or announcement affecting an 
area without consultation with the chapter or chapters in that area. 


10. All CORE members and staff taking part in an activity of a chapter must follow 
the rules and policies laid down for it. 
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‘John Robinson 


Northern Virginia CORE 
1801 South Glebe Road 


Arlington 4, Virginia 
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Karl D. Gregory 

Ay YU r D.C. CORE 
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2036 Cruger Ave. 
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il Max Lejoe 
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Y Prances Foster 
Seven Arts Chapter of CORE 


7 West Jend St. 
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Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Nyden 
Gau Columbia Univ. CORE 


316 W. 102nd St., Apt 2D 
N.Y., NX 


Booker Cook 
CW Post College CORE 
Suffolk Hall, Rm. 220 


Eu l Greenvale, LI, N.Y. 


Philip Conlon 


-Pordham Univ. CORE 


Yonkers Central Station 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


| New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Wb Mare 

| J. David Armstrong 
William L. Moore CORE 
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Niagara Falls CORE 
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Storrs 
Rochester CORE 
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Rochester, N.Y. 


| Bruce Thomas 


Syracuse eae TAM/man 


4 Syracuse, N.Y. 


liege Cooper 


Waverly ¥ea Yates 
Norwalk CORE 

7 Elm St. we 
Norwalk, Conn. 


P.0. Box 2395 
Providence, RI. 02906 


Alan Gartner 
Boston CORE 

148 Kirkstall 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Oscar J. Bright 

S eld CORE 
781-2372 
Springfield, Mass. 
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NORTHEAST STAFF ASSIGNMENTS 


(NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND) 


UP- STATE NEW YORK -- Ron Corwin 


New York 


Long Island -- Velma 
Suffolk County -- Allan 
Yonkers, -- Wallace 

New Rochelle -- Lori 
Rockland County -- Arthur 
Middletown -- Arthur 


New York City 


Brooklyn -- Wallace yALlarn 
Bronx -- \yeima + Alian 
Northwest NYC -- Arthur 

New York -- Art (Velma) 
East River -- Velma, Art 
Downtown -- Lori (Allan) 
Queens -- Allan (Wallace) 
Long Island City -- Wallace 
Staten Island 

{ Arts -- Val Coleman, Bob Gore 
N. Queens -- 


Brooklyn College -- Lori 
CCNY -- Art 

Columbia U -- Ars, Velma 
LIU - Wallace 

NYU - Lori 

Queens College -- 


New Jersey 

Asbury Park - Lori 

Bergen County -- Velma 
Jersey City -- Allan 
Middlesex County -- Wallace 
Plainfield -- Wallace 
Newark-Essex -- Allan 
Passaic -- Art 
Rutgers-Douglass -- Art 

W. Essex -- Allan 


Connecticut -- 
Bridgeport -- Allan 
Fairfield - Westport -- 
Hartford -- \\e\ nov 
New Haven -- Allan . 
Yorwalk -- Velma 


Connecticut (cont'd) 


Stamford -- 
Waterbury -- Velma 


Rhode Island 
Providence -- Velma andAllan 


Massachusetts 
Boston -- Velma and Allan 
Springfield -- Velma and Allan 
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PAN 1) 4 an OF | < 162): Birwood 
Ons Wap =e Detroit, Michigan 8221 
t a July 28, 1965 


Dear Chapter Leader: 


Most of you have by now received reports on the occurrences at the 
national convention a few weeks ago. Therefore, I shall only 
briefly touch on a few of the matters which are of particular cone 
cern to our region, 


Significantly all of the recommendations for constitutional changes 
which our w gion made were accepted virtually without change. This 
may be attributed both to the thorough job which was done at our 
last RAC meeting and to the effective job done at the convention by 
our representatives, 


One of the changes which was put into effect was that there be 
three representatives from a region to the RAC instead of two, Our 
three representatives are Cecil Brown, of Milwaukee, Loretta Hall 
of St. Louis and Marlene Wilson of Columbus, Ruth Turner was se-~- 
lected to the position of National Secretary and I still have one 
year to serve as Regional Vice Chairman, 


The regional caucus decided to make some changes in our RAC. The 
bi-monthly meetings will be held in a different city each time ine 
stead of being always in Chicago, The September meeting will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio - plan for the third weekend in September, 
You will receive another notice about this meeting which will have 
"Political Organization in the Conmunity" as its main topic, 


One last thing, I am about $70 in the hole as a result of the ex- 
penses of getting the RAC meetings going last year. Each chapter 
tried to send me $5 last year and I am now requesting that each 
chapter send at least that much to me now, | 


The other thing which we plan to discuss is how to improve our na- 
tional conventions so it would be a good idea if someone from your 
chapter who was there could come to this first meeting. 


Yours for Freedom, 


Ralph a senfeld, 


| Regional Vice Chairman 
RRemjh North Central Region = CORE 


P.S. Please read this at a chapter meeting - I received some come 
plaints that chapter people did not know about the RAC meetings, 


16244 Birwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48221 
January 14, 1966 


. pf ria | Ks 2E- Lt | 


ar 
Dear Herb, \\ OF 
\ 
I tzust that you are planning to participate in the RAC meeting 
to be held in Detroit, February 4-6. As you will note in the announce- 
ment of the meeting, you are being asked to play an important role. 


I would therefore urge that you make every éffort to get into 
Detroit Friday night in order that we may all méet tozether after the 
mass meeting to discuss in more detail the agendas 


Please confirm and give me an estimated time of arrival as soon as 
possible. 


Thanks. 


RRimjh Ku; Oho 


16244 Birwood Street 
Detroit, Michigan 48221 
April 15, 1966 


Dear Chapter Leader: 


We are belatedly sending out the minutes of the last RAC meet- 
ing, which we hope will be circulated among chapter members. 


The next RAC meeting will be held in Chicago on the weekend 
of May 7. As you will note on pages 8 and 9 of the minutes, 
the next meeting will focus on the activities that are taking 
place in the movement in Chicago. Some of our people who 
have been close to the Chicago scene feel that the whole fea- 
tured direction of the movement in New York will be deter- 
mined by what happens there. W: hope that your chapter will 
plan to send representatives. We will send information on 
exact time, place and agenda as soon as it becomes avail- 


able, 
Yours for Freedom, 
Labor fh y 
Regional Vice Chairman 
RR: mjh North Central Region 


Enclosures 


RAC Detroit, Feb. lL, 5, 6, 1966 Friday 


Friday 


Al Roberts of Detroit CORE cave a brief description of what 
their chapter is doing, including contacting Churches, apartment 
buildings, and block clubs, especially within an area thev have 
designated for themselves to work in. The have lawsuits in process 
to stop unjust evictions and to make the landlord provide heat, 
etc. Non-property owners have been encouraged to get involved in 
the Virginia Park conservation and redevelopment program. Their 
office is within the area they are especially concerned with. 


Ralph Rosenfeld introduced Mr. McKissic, saying that he hes 
been CORE national chairman (a volunteer job), and NAC selected him 
to be national director (who has responsibility for the day to 
day functioning of CORE, and is spokesman of the group). 


Mr. McKissic: 


There are many things that need to be changed: We haven't 
involved ourselves enough with the people in the Church. CORE 
should establish a relationship with the Church. The differences 
between North and South point up another change: We need to have 
our commitment to the soul first. The differences between North 
and South are: The South knows they have problems and are willing 
to work, whereas the North, so many times, has convinced itself 
that it doesn't have any problers. In the South, the people solve 
the problems without worrying about monev because of their 
commitment. 


In Tuskegee, there was a meeting of more than 500 people 
(from 7 to 12 midnight), then ea memorial service followed by a 
discussion which lasted until 5 otclock in the morning. (It was 
colder there than here!) 


The movement needs to be changed and should have been changed 
two years ago. There are no longer signs which read, “No Nerroes." 
Issues are no longer black and white. We must look at each 
individual problem, and become as sophisticated as our adversary, 
because the average Negro still has the same basic problems. 


The political structure controls our minds and culture patterns, 
keeping us, as consumers, within its control. Negroes still don't 
have any say-so in state or the federal governments. Weaver was 
educated by the system, which was created by the white man for 
Negroes to look up to; he is not an average Negro, he now is a 
showpiece. 


We still do not have interration. 
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Last nicht, the Tuskegee group decided to elect an entire black 


Slate. The Negro has never gained much in the area of politics 
because the little Nerro has not had power; we have as much problem 
with the middle-class Negro as with the whites. 


You are going to hear the Black Nationalist's cry alot from me; 
and if you are my friends, then you must stay with mes There is 
nothing wrong in an all black government if thet government intends 
to do the right thing. 


| very Negro should be proud of who and what he is. Nat Turner 
has demonstrated that Negroes aren't afraid to kill white people. 
Tucson L'Overture, the President of Haiti, beat Napoleon. We need 
to tell Negroes of their history. Jesus, after all, was not clean 
shaven and wore long hair. We need to tell white kids: "you 
created the problem when you brought the Negro over here," 


In the past, the word "nigger" has kept the "field" servant and 
the "house" servant apart; we need to negate that meaning. We need 
to read Black Bourgeoisie and Black Anglo-American. The white man 
will not respect you whatever you buy if you won't fight, march, 
etc., to declare that you are a person, a citizen. 


We need power: 1) political (legislation is not being enforced), 

2) economic (the government collects taxes even from those who are 
unemployed), and 3) the right leadership (the middle-class cannot 
speak for the little people). As it is now, there are no Negroes 

in control of FBI policies, and the CIA, National Security Council, 
and the Supreme Court are all-white. We ought to have e black man 
as President or Vice-President. We must progress within the system 
to stop rioney from controlling the government. 


The doctrine "the soul is superior to the system" must 
prevail! 


RAC Detroit, Feb. lt, 5, Gy 2706 Saturday 


saturday 
Ij Loretta Hall + Fund raising must be seared to the Negro 


community so that they finance their own program. 


2e Mike Lesser - A number of people considered a part of the civil 
rights movement have dropped out of the organizations thev were 
previously active in; we need to consider this and the two reasons 
for it: (1) their areas of concérn have broadened as it has becore 
Clearer that the problems of the ‘black community! are related to 
Geeper societal problems and, hence, they have had to work outside 
CORE t> do anything about these problems; and (2) CORE hes becore 
riore organized, with results such as more effort going into 
maintaining the group. 


3. Ruth Turner - Integration (as compared to desesregetion) involves 
more directly the major social and economic problems; CORE is being 
asked to not only point out the problems, but to also provide answers 
to these problems. However, CORE chapters fail to do s9 because 
they are discouraged when not met with immediate results and have 
not accepted the necessity for long-range planning and for working 
out complex solutions. We need training especially in three areas: 
1. Existing community facilities and services. 
2. Political structure and influence-local, state, and federal. 
3. How to go into a cormunity, and what to do with a group 
once it's organized. 


i. Ralph Rosenfeld - The poverty program can do things that we don't 
have the resources to do, but, basicallv, it is tokenism and sssumes 
that problems are to be solved maintaining the same relationships 
between people that now exist. We should not become little poverty 
programs, but should include getting some control in the poverty 
programs and keeping them from being tokenism; one example might be 
government responsibility for job creation (rather than them just 
training prople for jobs that may or may not exist in several veers). 


5. Tony Perot - So far, CORE has become recognized es one of the 
leading civil rights orgenizations because of work done by 

dedicated people without perticular skills; now we must question 
whether we need a different type of person and a different wey of 
looking at ourselves. One consideration is the disruption of lives 
caused by CORE being based on volunteer workers. We need to develop 
real power---for example, the Stokes election in Cleveland. Stokes 
lost by 2100 votes with 40,000 Negroes not voting; we didn't have the 
people to really organize the community. 


Reports on Chapters: IlMike 


Cincinnatti: doing little but meeting. "CORE”™ still has a meaning 
in the city and in city hall; several good people are in the chapter, 
some of whom are working in neighborhood groups and poverty prorram,. 
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same problems as one and a half years azo: person in chapter with 


charismatic appeal using COREF to get into politics. 


Middletown, Ohio: haven't met in es year---didn't know who is chairman. 


Springfield, Ohio: u people, 2 factions; didn't call back about 
a mectinge 


Ste Louis: good project of organizing service car drivers when city 
sold their franchise, but some chapter people felt it an act of bad 
faith when the service car drivers set up a separate fund. Idee of 
community organization is that people develop independence, but we 
nave trouble allowing this. 


East St. Louis: chairman (and others) feel that regional and 
national are not related to his chapter. Some projects going, not 
getting anything from national. 


Independence, Moe: small, distressed at not being affiliated, not 
doing anything; they need about six months help. 


Kansas City, Mo.: about 30-0 active people (?)3; turned over office 
to poverty program; trying to figure out how to act, concerned 
about lack of program and relationship to national. 


Kansas City, Kansas: 3 people; freedom house, running a 3 day 
preschool program; discourared; charismatic person dominates the 
organization. 


Lawrence, Kansas: trying to decide what thev can do---asked what 
limits exist to whet a CORE chapter can do (what if they hired eo 
steff and didn't work in the community therselves?)? 


Columbus, Ohio: oes a city and what's heppening, most hopeful; 10-15 
people in CORE, of these, 7-8 allied es much to community groups they 
arc working with as they are to CORE; the chapter is not a cohesive 
group that is itself an action group; there is a combination of ideas 
from the black ghettos and CORE people. 


Generalizations - we need to discuss the functions of the national 
office (many chapters don't fecl related to regional or. national), 
possible structures for CORE chapters, relationships betwcen chapter 
people and staff. 


Ralph - New constitution gives criteria for chapters and 
community organization; problem getting decisions from netional 
communicated to staff. 


Herb Callender - Staff should report to nationel problems with each 
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chapter; national will send out a questionnaire about the chapter 


and community as part of trying to establish better communicetions. 
Area conferences might accomplish more than the larger RAC. 


Reports on Chapters (cont.): Tony 


Davenport, Iowa: the city is a center of the right wing; there is 

a chapter chairman and one other persons; CORE participated in a 
march; the Davenport chapter doesn't exist---it should be orgenized 
or disaffiliated (anything done should include total quad-city sren). 


Milwaukee: in past, much direct action, now membership has fellen 
off; 20. members, willingness and some direction to get into the 
community and develop a sound programe 


Ann Arbor: much confusion and philosophical Giscussion$; are some 
bright, vital people whos need to develop some skills; there are 
large numbers of community people who, on their own, ere addressing 
themselves to community problems. 


Cleveland: large effort at time of Stokes campaign---300 to 350 
members, 500-600 special sectivity members; now small, fractionalisr; 
willingness to look nt its role as a CORE chapter and at how to 


got into the community. 


Akron: wes small viable chapter which was getting things done$ rave 
lip service at national convention to community organization without 
training or discussion, and much of the resultant confusion rests 

with regional and national; tried to get meeting set up but cole 


now no program. 


Warren: in a town of 35,000, 1/&th ere Negro; no real leadership 
skill available; people not sophisticated about the dynamics of the 
region; developing an effective chapter would take a Lot of time 


Chicago: will set direction for civil rights movements in large 
cities; CORE necds t>2 play e special role as a perticipant in a 

coordinating effort; full time staff in the community trying to 

determine the real problems there. 


General Comments: Real problems, not just growing pains, in ell 
chapters; all active chapters need some help from regional and 
national; try to make a model project out of Chicago. Optimistic 
about what seen in chapters. 


ak. 
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Chicago: 


Several Chicago CORE members gave information about the 
situation in Chicaszo and the plans for this s»ring and summer. 
The relevant information will be ~rovided in a fact sheet at 
RC meeting in Chica:;o in 4vril, if not mailed before. 


National CORE involvement was susgested both because it 
Seeis that CORE can accomplish a great deal here, both of benefit 
to the people in Chicago, and to sive CORE a program for use in 
Northern cities and to acfivate CORE in general. It was also 
pointed cus that if this is a major civil rights accomplishment 


. CORE cannot afford not tc be involved. 


Mr. McKissick: 


| We are in phase 2 of the civil rights movement. There is still 
@ place for direct action, and we will use it, but the revolution | 
has changed i: character. “le need a different type of leadership 
than we needed in 1960. There are no lonser signs, "No Negroes." 
The librarian gives the white people Gone ‘ith The ‘'‘ind, but if you 
ask for it, she tells you it's lost. “le need to cope with being in 
the same predicament now as befcre the new legislation; we need to 
cope with the poverty program---and not expect any one answer to 
worx in all places. 


The white man has a squeeze on the Negro. The Africans are in 
the same kind of sgueeze in Africa. Some peozle say I'm talking 
black nationelism---but: The CI: declared war on the Dominican 
Republic. The atom bomb wrsn't dropped on white folks. ‘’eaver 
doesn't relate to the Negroes I know. They aren't going tu give you 
power; the only way to get it is to take it. If you really set pow:r, 
you must get it yourself; the “rocess of taking it gives you the 
knowle"icge of how to use it. 


First, you must get inbo politics. In some places this might 
mean voting for the liberals in both parties; in others, establishing 
a black varty. 


Second, we need economic power. This is just beginning to be 
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used: In Durham, 1200 hospital workers, white and Negro, are organizing ina 
Negro-dominated union. Negroes are setting up cooperatives, with the Consumers 
Section of the Department of Agriculture telling them how to run the stores. You 
could organize a non-profit group and get a government grant for a recreation area 
on the outskirts of Detroit. You are going to have to help people get some money; 
you are going to have to organize them. 


Third, we need leadership; we need to develop indigenous leaders; within 
CORE we need to develop our second-line leadership. 


National is going to work: We are planning to move the national office into 
Harlem. Negro businessmen are committed to get money; Negro architects will 
work free; we are talking of getting renovations done by Negro contractors in the fall. 
We have applications for employment, we are setting up a Church affairs department 
and a research department; we are cleaning up lines of communication. On March l, 
we are starting a membership drive, and I believe we can make CORE the major 
civil rights organization in the U.S. within one year, because the press always 
wants to know how many members you have. I believe we can sell 5000 member- 
ships at $3 apiece. | 


Chapters must say you have a problem and figure out a way to solve this 
problem; don't let the problem destroy you. We should consider ourselves intelli- 
gent enough to protect CORE, but above all, be committed to what the people need. 
You are CORE in your community. We make CORE. You have power you really don't 
use and it becomes dormant if it is not used. Power comes by using power. Ifl 
were a preacher, I would say, "Oh, ye of little faith." | 


A discussion followed, including questions about the poverty program, a task 
force to be sent to trouble spots, the differences between the two candidates for 
national director, and procedure in determining the new national director (a motion 
to limit discussion Sunday about such procedures to 30 minutes was defeated). Herb 
Callender said people should start thinking of what resource people they need, what 
subjects they want training sessions around, and places and times for such sessions. 


Sunday 
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Sunday 


Business for the meeting: 


Le 
2. 


Motion: 


Decide when, where, and topic for next RAC. 

Make specific surrestions for reletions emong National, 
Recional, and chapters, these to be taken to the next NAC 
by regiongl representatives, 


A task force be set up on a resional basis for intensive 


training if needed, and on the stsete level, at least one trainine 
session be set up which would be available to all chapter members; 
an azende for this be sent out beforehand so thet people could 


prepare themselves and come with specific questions, 


pessed) 


Discussion involved possibilities as to length, 
training, 


These two 41l.e 
would 
probably 
involve 
only a 
few people 3. 
from each 
chapter li. 


ee 


(motion was 


intensity of 
and composition of task force. 


Four weekends (or more) similar to the provram in Maryland 
which Herb Callender described. 

1-15 weeks of intcnsive training (possibly involving 
something like U.ofli. facilities and the School of Social 


Work cooperation). 


One weekend involving many of the people in each of a 

few chapters. 

Task force members visit chapters---both for training and 
help with individual problems. 


Sugvestions for the task force were CORE chapter members, 


professionals, 
wes a new field, CORE members rmirht be the most qualified, 


and CORE staff members, with comments that since this 
though 


professionals might contribute techniques of determining needs and 
involving poople. | 


Motion: 


community leaders. 


(later in the day) Nationel training prorram involve 


(passed) 


Relevant to that motion was the sugvzestion that chapters pick 
young men, preferably Negro, who would be willing to make a 
long-range commitment to civil rights; also, there would be special 
intensive training sessions for them, especially to provide a chence 
for then to work together in analysis of longerance plans and 
situations. 


Motion: 


Next RAC be in Chica:zo. (passed) 


| Date to be decided within the next three weeks and chapters be 
informed. The program for the meeting should inform us about what 
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is going on in Chicago and include representatives from SCLC training 
program and a minister's trainins program (Urban Training Center) 
and involvement in community activity if this.isn't disruptive. 
Chapters should brinz community people, especially those suitable for 
intensive training. (As a guide for chapters; a sheet will be sent 
with a describing qualifications for these new community 
leaders | 


If. people are cspecisllv interested in the Chica79 situation) 
it is recommended that thev “9 early to the R‘C meetings 21s0, people 
are requested to spend their vacetions in Chicas. (If needed, 
accommodations can probably be provided given adequete notice.) 


Motion: NAC representatives are to reecomrend that National CORE 
make Chicaito a special project for the summer. (passed) 


It was suggested that this misht mean that pb be made 
available for e special task force, that the national director spend 
time in Chicago, and that other- be sent in as needed. (A need for 
a target in the North this summer was cxpressed.) 


It was suggested that people from CORE who are involved with 
the poverty program kecp in contact, exchan.zing and providing 
information necessary to watchdog the progrem and for chepters to 
apply for funds. For information on the functional illiteracy 
program, write Farmer (Washington, De Ce, or 38 Park Row, N. Ve) 
Saying you heard of the literacy proztrem at the re:rional meeting 
and are interested in getting more specific information with the 
possibility of doing something about such a demonstration project. 


Mise: Normen Hall at the Netionel office is in charre of getting 
fund=reisins~-entertainers for chepters. If chapters would write up 
any special information they have and send it to rerional, resioneal 
could forwerd this to other chapters 2s needed. Chicrro will meil 

a request for-support in protesting John A. Lynch's appointrent to 
the Federal bench. Although action is not appropriate now, support 
may be needed-later in setting refinancing of WRAND (2 community 
organization demonstration project nesr /nn frbor, Mich., which is 
one of the few projects with 2ress-reots people in chearcte). Current 
stete of twnna Holden situation to be included sat end of minutes. 


There was a discussion -of-wavs to -start the Sundev mecting 
cerlier. Suggestions were to call people to weke them, to have a 
curfew on the perty, or possibly to make one person from-each chepter 
responsible for-everyons_from that.-chapter getting there. Also 
chapters were urzed to instruct their representatives -on their 
responsibilities. 


A motion sf thenks-ta the Detroib chapter was radce 


oo 
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Meeting was adjourned about 1:30 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Johanna Wirbel (Ann Arbor) 
Aeting Secretary 
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Anna Holden: ~ 


Anna Holden is a foymer national secretary and regional 
representative to National Action Council, and has been active 
in Washington and Ann Arbor CORE chapters. A member of the 
Ann Arbor chapter who had worked with her said she had ghown 
&@ persistence in action until a job was completed, and could 
raise the spirits of the group by not becoming discouraged and 
by pointing up things that could be done. 


She was fired four days before the end of her year's 
probationary period from the Office of Education's sghool 
desegregation program, the Office of Equal Opportunities. 
Civil Service policy is that probationers be notified of this 
the tenth or eleventh month. 


Members of the OEEO staff have presented a petition in 
her behalf, stating her comptence and superior performance 
on her job; doing this in spite of the threat to themselves 
Since they are on probation. She had pushed within the OEEO 
for an active and effective program of school desegregation, 
and had continued activity in Washington CORE, though there 
were signs that such a role was unwelcome - "embarrasing 
to Commissioner Keppel". She and others concerned with school 
desegregation wish to use this to attempt to obtain a reversal 
of the policy that people with pro-civil rights attitudes and 
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activities are disgu2zlified from civil rights programs with HEW. 


In a recent communication, she requested 


1) Ask your Congressman to protest my dismissal to Secretary 
Gardner and cali for an investigation of the Office of 
Equal Educational Opportunities. (John Gardner, Secretary, 
Dept. of Health, Education and ‘lelfare, 330 Independence SW, 
Washington, DC) 


2) Protest to the Civil Service Commission and ask for favorable 


action on my appeal and petition. Communications should 
be addressed to James T. Masterson, Chief, Appeals 
Examining Office, “%1416B, Civil Service Commission, 

1900 E St. Ni’, Washington, DC. Copies should be sent to 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, Civil Service Commission. 
Ask your Congressman to write Masterson inguiring about 
my petition and express hove that H™'’'s position will be 
reversed. 


Send copies 
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RAC Detroit, Feb. '66 
Send copies of all wires or correspondence and resolutions passed 
at meeting to: 
Anna Holden 
5061 New Hamphire Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
Phone 726-0059 


Please contact Anna Holden to check on any reports about her being 
fired because of "inadequate performance", etc, 
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April 25, 1966 


Mr. Ralph Rosenfeld 

Detroit CORE 

16244 Birwood Street 

Detroit, Michigan 48321 

Dear Ralph: 
Thank you very much for your copy of the RAC minutes of the 
last RAC meeting. 
Please keep them coming in to us, we would like to keep abreast 
of what is happening in the Mid-West and this is one good 
source, 
We might also take this opportunity to ask that you mention 
at your next RAC meeting in May that chapters who have not 
sent in their $100.00 affiliation fee, please do so in the’ 
very near future, The constitution requires that it be paid 
each year before the National Convention. in case chapter 
people don't recall that they voted to increase this amount 
from $10.00 to $100.00, you might refer them to page 4, 
Article XVII, Sec. 3 of the 1965 Constitution revisions. 


Again, we thank you. 


We look forward to hearing from you in the very near future, 


Yours in freedom, 


Fran Crayton for 
Herb Callender 
Director of Organization 
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CHRONICLE OF SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 


May-June, 1964 


THE EDITOR 


On May 4th, the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review an Appeals Court 
decision in the Gary school segre- 
gation case. Left standing was a rul- 
ing that a school board does not 
have an affirmative duty to correct a 
racial imbalance not of its deliberate 
making. Professor John Kaplan of 
Northwestern University Law School 
commented: “The failure of the courts 
to grant relief should cause redoub- 
ling of efforts to make the political 
processes do the job they are sup- 
posed to do. If the Gary decision 
causes men and women of good will 
to cease relying on the courts and to 
use their own powers of persuasion, 
the Gary case will be a victory not a 
defeat in the struggle for equality in 
education.” | 


Senator Barry Goldwater reversed his 
stand and endorsed federal interven- 
tion to bring about school desegre- 
gation. “I’m glad | can recognize 
when I’m wrong,” he stated. 


Educational parks were more widely 
discussed. Bayard Rustin, civil rights 
leader, endorsed the idea as the best 
way to provide quality, integrated 
education. Superintendent Calvin E. 
Gross of New York City advocated 
the idea to save space and to help 


achieve integration: “To make ad- 
vances in modern urban education we 
must get rid of old ideas such as the 
small, independent 300 to 500-pupil 
elementary school. We must learn 
how to concentrate many children in 
one area and still give them ir 
dividual attention.” The parks could 
accommodate up to 50,000 students 
from expanded, multi-racial neighbor- 
hoods, Supt. Gross noted. Cincinnati 
CORE called upon that city’s school 
board to establish five or six edu- 
cational parks as a substitute for bus- 
ing and redistricting to achieve in- 


- tegration. Harold Gores, president of 


Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., favored educational parks for 
pilot-testing. He warned, however, 
that the parks would not be a long- 
term resolution of the residential seg- 
regation that lay at the bottom of 
school segregation. 


Rev. Martin Luther King stated that 
he had “come to the conclusion that 
the whole problem of segregation is 
so deeply rooted in the entire nation 
that | will have to give more atten- 
tion to the struggle in the North.” 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of 
NAACP, explained that the American 
Negro was essentially conservative: 


The Negro has a job, and a place 
to live, and he wants his kids to 
get an education so he has a stake 
in things. 


The radical says to him. “Let’s up- 
set the apple cart.” 


So the Negro says back: “But | got 
a piece of that apple pie.” 


And then the radical says, “You got 
the peelings. Chase Manhattan 
[Bank] got the pie.” 


And so the Negro says, “Yeah, 
they may be peelings, but they’re 
my peelings.” 


National CORE announced a shift 
in emphasis in its work in the North. 
“We are moving from public accom- 
modations to facing up to the basic 
problems of our economy—why pov- 
erty exists, why there are slums, why 
there is inferior schooling, not just 
for black children, but for whites as 
well,” declared Norman Hill, the or- 
ganization’s program director. . 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Tea- 
chers, a resolution was passed that 
pledged the organization to “put 
forth ever greater effort to assure 
that our constitutional guarantees of 
human dignity, freedom, and oppor- 
tunity will prevail for our children.” 
Mrs. Hattie Williams, a Chicago PTA 
leader, offered an amendment: “In- 
tegrated education is the best medium 
for perpetuating American democratic 
values.” It was rejected. 


Dr. John H. Fischer, president of. Tea- 
chers College, Columbia University, 
stated that “genuinely effective school 
programs for disadvantaged children 
will require more than open doors, 
warm hearts and sympathetic recep- 
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tion. The best intentions of teachers 
are insufficient response to the pro- 
fessional and technical problems of 
teaching large numbers of young 
people whom we have never before 
seriously tried to educate beyond 
basic literacy.” 


CALIFORNIA 


The State Commission on Equal Op- 
portunities in Education notified all 
California school distrcts of its policy 
on the forthcoming initiative to repeal 
all statutes that prohibit discrimin- 
ation in the sale or rental of re- 
sidential property: “It is the judgment 
of the commission that the housing in- 
itiative, if enacted, will reinforce and 
perpetuate existing patterns of re- 
sidential segregation. This residential 
segregation is a primary cause of 
racial imbalance in the schools be- 
cause schools are organized on a 
neighborhood basis. The State Board 
of Education’s policy, which is direc- 
ted toward the elimination of existing 
de facto school segregation and curb- 
ing any tendency toward its growth, 
will be more difficult to translate into 
practice if the initiative is adopted.” 


The State Fair Employment Practices 
Commission issued a report critical of 
the employment practices of the Oak- 
land board of education. The report 
followed a_ two-year investigation. 


FEPC member C. L. Dellums stated: 
“Our investigation reveals that the 
attitudes of some administrators, prin- 


cipals and teachers leave much to be 
desired by way of according equal 
respect to all human beings without 
regard to their race, creed or ances- 
try. My report indicated that there are 
school personnel who believe that 
Negro children are capable of only 
limited achievement.” 


MILWAUKEE 


On May 18th, nearly sixty percent of 
the city’s Negro elementary and high 
school students participated in a boy- 
cott. The charge was that the school 
board had refused to deal with the 
problem of de facto segregation. As- 
semblyman Isaac Coggs hailed the 
event: “This is the greatest civil rights 
demonstration in state history.” Lloyd 
Barbee, a state leader in the NAACP 
and chairman of the Milwaukee 
School Integration Committee, called 
the turnout a success and, pointing to 
large-scale cooperation by _ white 
citizens who helped staff the Free- 
dom Schools, called such cooperation 
“a harbinger of the legitimate con- 
cern of citizens against the school 
board operation of segregated and 
inferior schools for its Negro citizens.” 
Superintendent Harold Vincent de- 
clared: “It is difficult to understand 
how support of such a boycott is con- 
sistent with the great tradition of 
American democracy that ours is a 
government of laws rather than men.” 


Before the boycott, the school board 
had refused to meet with civil rights 


Critics of Negro protest are fond 
of advising Negroes to stop de- 
manding their rights and to start 
preparing themselves to _ utilize 
these rights. But such advice ig- 
nores the growth potential of the 
protest itself. Negro Americans are 
learning how to be first-class citi- 
zens at the same time they are 
winning first-class citizenship. 
—Thomas F. Pettigrew, 
A Profile of the Negro American 


leaders as requested by Mayor Henry 
Maier. Governor John Reynolds called 
the refusal “shocking.” Two weeks 
after the boycott, the school board 
approved an open enrollment policy 
whereby Negro pupils at all-Negro 
schools could transfer to any school 
with room. Parents would have to pay 
for transportation. 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Human Relations Commis- 
sion was the complainant in a pro- 
ceeding before itself in which nine 
charges were filed against the Ches- 
ter school board. Charges were (1) 
maintenance of one-color schools; (2) 
authorized textbooks do not treat ad- 
equately or ignore entirely the con- 
tributions of the Negro in American 
life; (3) Negro teachers are assigned 
to all-Negro schools; (4) Negro clerks 
and secretaries are assigned to all- 
Negro schools or substantially all- 


Negro schools only and none is as- 
signed to the administration offices; 
(5) the physical condition of all-Neg- 
ro schools and substantially all-Negro 
schools is noticeably inferior to that 
of the substantially all-white schools; 
(6) the educational standards in all- 
Negro schools are inferior to those in 
substantially all-white schools; especi- 
ally in that the school board has 
failed to provide for the highest pos- 
sible educational standards in all- 
Negro schools, as, for example, by 
smaller classes, adequate counseling, 
and a program of motivation; (7) the 
school board has failed to appoint 
qualified Negroes to supervisory and 
administrative positions or to en- 
courage Negro personnel to apply 
for such positions; (8) boundary lines 
defining school zones have been 
maintained and gerrymandered by 
school authorities in order to perpetu- 
ate all-Negro schools and in order to 
permit white pupils to attend sub- 
stantially all-white schools; and (9) 
the school board has failed to adopt 
and make public an affirmative pro- 
gram and acceptable plan to de- 
segregate the public schools and 
provide a timetable for implementa- 
tion. 


After six days of hearings, the Com- 
sion, which is a unit of the State De- 
partment of Labor and ‘Industry, be- 
gan studying the testimony. Mean- 
while, it released a policy statement 
on school integration which is prob- 
ably the strongest and most specific 


endorsement yet made by an agency 
cf any state in the country. [See 
below, p. 57] The extent of the Com- 
mission’s enforcement powers is still to 
be resolved. The Chester case is the 


first one to reach the public hearing 


stage, although the Commission help- 
ed eliminate de facto segregation in 
several other school districts by means 
of informal conference and persua- 
sion. Two districts eliminated “Negro 
schools” by closing the buildings and 
transferring the pupils to other schools 
in the district. 


Meanwhile, integration leader Stanley 
Branche complained that “we cannot 
demonstrate peacefully without state 
troopers and local police clubbing us 
to death, wherever we go.” State of- 
ficials promised a prompt report on 
an investigation of police violence. 
(See Integrated Education, June-July, 
1964, pp. 4-5). 


NEW YORK STATE 


White Plains voters re-elected board 
president Andrew R. Stevenson, a 
leader in drawing up a recent school 
integration plan, by margin of 2,952 
to S11. 


In Mount Vernon, two opponents of 
the Princeton plan were elected to 
the school board. On May 18th, a 
boycott brought out over 5,000 stu- 
dents in protest against school board 
refusal to adopt the Dodson plan. 
(See Integrated Education, June-July, 
1964, pp. 5-6.) Demonstrations or 


boycotts on behalf of integrated edu- 
cation occurred also in Buffalo, Amity- 
ville, Nassau County, Westchester 
County, Albany, Utica, and New- 
burgh. 


A State Appeals Court reversed a 
State Supreme Court ruling that for- 


_ bade the Rochester school board from 


transferring Negro children to achieve 
better racial balance. (See Integrated 
Education, April-May, 1964, p. 5 and 
June-July, 1964, p. 6). The Appeals 
Court also stayed a lower-court order 
against Rochester’s open-enrollment 
plan. The Malverne school board con- 
tinued to protest against State Com- 
missioner James E. Allen’s desegre- 
gation order of June 17, 1963. Its 
counsel argued before the Appellate 
Division of the State Supreme Court 
that the order was “absolutely illeg- 
al.” (See Integrated Education, De- 
cember, 1963, p. 5; April-May, 1964, 
p 5; June-July, 1964, p. 6.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


The New York Court of Appeals de- 
cided the Balaban Case. (See /nte- 
grated Education, December, 1963, 
pp. 6, 40; June-July, 1964, p. 6.) In- 
volved was the legality of attendance 
lines for a new school designed to 
have a_ racially-balanced student 
body: “This issue. . . is: May (not 
must) the schools correct racial im- 
balance?” The board’s attendance 
districting was approved. In the Add- 
abbo case, heard before the Supreme. 


SS 


The American Negro is seeking 
only rights and not affection. 

—Ralph J. Bunche, 

June 5, 1964 


Court, a group of parents challenged 
the legality of the school board’s 
Princeton Plan (pairing) for two 
schools. When the board’s attorney 
was asked by the judge whether a 
school board could properly change 
attendance lines solely to remedy de 
facto segregation, he responded in 
the negative. 


On May 18th, some 5,000 persons 
participated in a March for Demo- 
cratic Schools. Sponscred by NAACP 
and CORE, the event was organized 
by Bayard Rustin. Support for the 
Allen Report was a prominent de- 
mand. The turnout was only one-third 
the hoped-for figure. In the city at 
large, both pro- and anti-integration 
groups continued to develop and 
grow. The Council of Supervisory As- 
sociations, author of a report printed 
in the June-July issue of Integrated 
Education, wrote a letter to all school 
board members stating: “We believe 
you do know that we are fully com- 
mitted to effective integration as soon 
as possible. We feel that there is 
potential merit in the changes _in- 
herent in the ‘Princeton plan’... .” 
Mrs. Rosemary Gunning, executive 
secretary of the Parents and Tax- 
payers organization, warned that if 
the projected Princeton Plan pairings 


were instituted in September that a 
boycott would result. “Most of the 
communities concerned with this,” she 
reported, “are planning to set up 
temporary schools in various places, 


churches, and temples and_ local 
halls” 


On May 12th, the State Education 
Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on 
Human Relations and Community 
Tensions submitted its report. (For 
the complete text, see below, p. 14.) 
In general, civil rights groups were 
enthusiastic about it. Miss June Shag- 
aloff, of NAACP, called it “a model 
for every northern city.” The Rev. 


- Milton A. Galamison welcomed it as 


“a forceful, extremely imaginative ap- 
proach, a giant step in the right 
direction.” Bernard Kessler, a leader 
in citywide P.A.T., criticized the re- 
port: “We will oppose most strenuous- 
ly the creation of educational parks 
and will also oppose the elimination 
of neighborhood high schools or the 
forcible transfer of students presently 
in the fifth and sixth grades.” 


On May 28th, Supt. Gross announced 
a plan newly-approved by the school 
board. It provided for reducing racial 
imbalance, including the pairing of 
eight schools, effective September, 
1964. Re-examination of building 
plans was to occur over the next four 
months. In addition, the board had 
adopted the recommendations of the 
Joint Planning Committee for More 
Effective Schools to apply to ten 


elementary schools. Special services, 
personnel, and materials will be sup- 
plied to these schools. The Parents 
and Taxpayers organization attacked 
the plan as a violation of the neigh- 
borhood school principle. Also critical 
were the Harlem Parents’ Committee, 
NAACP, CORE, Citywide Committee 
for Integrated Schools, and others. 
The central criticism was aimed at 
the -transfer of children for racial 
balance. The proposal, Rev. Galami- 
son charged, was “little more than a 
reshuffling of some Negro children to 
other segregated schocis.” After two 
weeks of negotiations with the super- 
intendent and the school board, the 
civil rights groups won a modification 
of the transfer plan so as to increase 
the amount of integration. The board 
pledged further implementaticn of the 
Allen Report. (See p. 33.) 


NEW JERSEY 


The state Supreme Court approved, 
by a vote of 7-0, the action of the 
Montclair school board in ordering a 
nearly all-Negro school closed and 
dispersal of the students among three 
other schools. Counsel for white par- 
ents had held the federal Constitution 
was color-blind and that allowing 
Negro students a choice of schools 
while denying it to white students was 
a violation of color-blindness. “Con- 
stitutional color blindness,” ruled the 
court, “may be wholly apt when the 
frame of reference is an attack on of- 
ficial efforts toward segregation; it is 


not generally apt when the attack is 
on official efforts toward the avoid- 
ance of segregation.” 


In Teaneck, the school board ad- 
mitted its two-year old open enroll- 
ment program had failed, and voted 
to set up a sixth-grade school to pre- 
vent further racial imbalance at two 
elementary schools. White community 
reaction seemed dominantly hostile. 
Federal District Judge Anthony T. 
Augelli ruled in the Englewood case 
that a school board may remedy 
racial imbalance by changing at- 
tendance zones. (For background, see 
Integrated Education, December, 
1963, p. 9.) “Plaintiffs have not 
shown,” stated the judge, “nor does 
this court believe, that racial inte- 
gration, per se, discriminates against 
white pupils.” In Newark, a citizens’ 
committee reported to the board of 
education that it favored equal edu- 
cation over mass shifting of students 
to achieve integraion. It endorsed 
continuation of a limited open enroll- 
ment program even though only 261 
students of the 25,000 eligible actu- 
ally transferred. In Paterson, the 
school board adopted a plan to re- 
duce racial imbalance by establishing 
junior high schools and a limited a- 
mount of busing at public expense. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations completed an investigation 
of racial discrimination in apprentice- 


ship-training programs of the public 
school system. It found that a few 
unions continued to exclude Negroes: 
As a result, the Commission declared, 
“the present apprentice training ar- 
rangement makes the board of edu- 
cation, as well as the state and 
federal government, parties to dis- 
criminatory practices.” Several times 
during the past two years the Com- 
mission had urged Supt. Willis and 
school board members to end “par- 
ticipation in a training program which 
supports racial discrimination.” The 


There are more Negroes with Ph.D. 

degrees than there are Negro 
journeymen in America. 

) —Walter Reuther, 

July 19, 1963 


Commission once more asked, this 
time in a letter later made public, that 
the school board “take appropriate 
action, including the withdrawal of 
funds and _ facilities. “’ Several 


days later, Thomas J. Murray, school 


board vice-president and president of 
a local electricians union, announced 
he would oppose any effort to deny 
school facilities to all-white unions. 
“The board,” Murray declared, “does 
not have the authority to order a 
labor union to change its by-laws or 
its constitution.” The Commission’s 
position was supported by the region- 
al director of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Since adopting the Hauser Report “on 
principle,” on April 8th, the board of 
education has adopted part two of 
the Report’s three-part recommend- 
ation No. 13. The action sets up a 
“Friends of the Chicago Schools Com- 
mittee,” to respond, when asked, with 
advice to the school board and super- 
intendent. Supt. Willis still failed to 
endorse the Hauser Report four 
months after the board of education 
adopted the report. The school board 
has yet to act on any part of the 
other twelve recommendations of the 
Hauser Report. 


ELSEWHERE 


Paul W. Briggs became the new 
superintendent of the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools. Observers hoped the ap- 
pointment would facilitate a solution 
to the city’s school integration prob- 
lems. The Philadelphia school board 
rented 39 buses to transport 3,000 
Negro students from overcrowded 
schools. The lowa State Board of 
Public Instruction resolved “to pro- 
mote within the state fair employment 
practices for duly certified teachers.” 
In New Haven, Connecticut, nineteen 
Roman Catholic pastors endorsed a 
plan to end racial imbalance in the 
city’s public schools. Proposals to re- 
district and transport children will, the 
priests, said, “be a first step toward 
equality of educational opportunity 
for minority groups, chief among 


whom are the children of Negro citi- 


zens.” 
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DIRECT NON-VIOLENT 
ACTION AND THE LAW 
Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 


The author is Dean, Boston College 
Law School. The article is the com- 
plete text of an address, February 1, 
1964, before the National Legal Con- 
ference conducted by the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). 


Recently in a distinguished Eastern 
college one of the professors asked 
that each of the 141 freshmen in his 
class on American civilization place 
on his desk an unsigned slip indicat- 
ing the number of the student's 
grandparents who had been born in 
America. The next day the professor 
- announced to his class that only one 
member. of the class had. all four 
grandparents born in America. The 
‘professor asked the one student to 
stand and, as it happened, he was 
the only Negro in the class. 
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When a vast group of the sixth gen- 
eration of Americans are still dwell- 
ing on islands of poverty amid a sea 
of affluence a presumption is created 
that America’s normal legal and soc- 
ial processes of cultural integration 
cannot achieve for this one particular 
group what has been achieved for 
other groups whose seniority in 
America is much less. This presump- 


tion suggests that direct, supra-legal, . 


non-violent action is the only alterna- 
tive way by which to bring America’s 
oldest minority out of the slums into 
suburbia, out of poverty into decency, 
out of darkness into the sun of Amer- 
ican freedom. 


If members of the legal profession 
ever desired to rebut the presumption 
that supra-legal action is necessary 
to bring justice to the American 
Negro their opportunity to do so has 
long since been lost by default. The 
Negro’s demand for “all, here, now” 
is not the impatient cry of citizens 
irked at some temporary injustice; it 
is rather the expression of the Negro’s 
complete belief that the ordinary 
legal and political processes of 
America have no solution to the cen- 
tury-old dilemmas that confront the 
black American in a white ‘civilization. 


Lawyers therefore must recognize the 
fact that demonstrations, boycotts, sit- 
ins and other forms of -direct action 
as yet unimagined will be here until 
integration of a significant nature has 
been achieved. Legal, constitutional 
and moral guidelines for this move- 


ment of direct non-violent action are 
few indeed. Analogies to.Gandhi and 
maxims from Thoreau may _ supply 
some criteria for judgment but the 
era of non-violent protest which is 
now unmistakenly and_ irreversibly 
here calls for a continuous reassess- 
ment. 


The attitude which lawyers generally 
take regarding direct action will be 
influential in forming public opinon. 
It is realistic to note, however, that it 
cannot actually be expected that the 
tation is going to rely very heavily 
on the legal profession’s view of the 
legal-moral issues involved in non- 
violent action. But individual lawyers 
and groups of attorneys can nonethe- 
less be enomously helpful to the na- 
tion with regard to this uniquely com- 
plex and overwhelmingly important 
matter. 


Two separable but closely interrelated 
problems face the lawyers of America 
with regard to direct, non-violent ac- 
tion. These problems may be posed as 
follows: 


(1) What are the norms by which 
lawyers should judge the legality and 
the morality of direct, non-violent 
activities which are designed to call 
attention to serious grievances? 


(2) By what standards should lawyers 
judge the effectiveness and the. wis- 
dom of direct, non-violent actions 
which are calculated to be means to 
bring about justice after more orderly 
procedures have failed? 
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LEGALITY OF ACTION 


There are many actions and activities 
of minority groups which technically 
might be deemed illegal but are or 
will eventually be judicially declared 
to be legally protected by the First 
Amendment or by similar constitution- 
al guarantees. A one-day stay-out 
from school, for example, may not be 
illegal truancy if it is done for a 
legitimate purpose. Similarly non-vio- 
lent demonstrations for the purpose of 
redressing grievances may not be dis- 
orderly conduct but rather constitu- 
tionally protected freedom of associ- 
ation and assembly. We simply do 
not know the outer limits of the basic 
First Amendment rights to have free- 
dom of religion, speech, the press, as- 
sembly and of petition to the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. The 
First Amendment may be the treasury 
of more freedoms than a newly plur- 
alistic America has yet dared to im- 
agine. 


The more difficult problem arises, 
however, when we must judge the 
morality of presumptively illegal con- 
duct when the motivation of such con- 
duct is based upon the conviction 
that the law violated is an unjust one. 
Civil disobedience to law arises not 
from contempt for the law but rather 
from a profound respect for the ma- 
jesty of the moral law which the vio- 
lated statute assertedly contravenes. 


Civil disobedience to laws that are 
deemed to be unjust involves the 


highest possible respect for the law. 
If an individual or a group secretly 
or violently sought to overthrow a 
law such conduct would be disloyalty 
to the idea of law itself. But when 
citizens openly disobey a law that 
they hold to be unjust and ask for 
the penalty they are saying in effect 
that they would rather be in jail than 
live freely in a society which tolerates 
such a law. Thoreau’s words are ap- 
plicable to these persons: “They are 
the lovers of law and order who ob- 
serve the law when the government 
breaks it.” 


MORALITY OF ILLEGAL ACTIONS 


There is a widespread misconception 


in America that lawyers are bound to 
urge their clients and the public to 
observe all laws until they are re- 
pealed by the legislature or nullified 
by the courts. This common supposi- 
tion rests on the contention that other- 
wise everyone would be his own 
moral theologian, that Pandora’s box 
would be opened and that chaos 
could come to society. 


The Canons of Professional Ethics. of 
the American Bar Association appear, 
however, to give a good deal more 
liberty to attorneys with regard to the 
counsel which they may give to their 
clients. Canon 32 of the ABA’s Code 
of Professional Ethics reads as fol- 
lows: 


“, . . he (the lawyer) advances the 
honor of his profession and the 


best interests of his client when he 
renders service or gives advice 
tending to impress upon the client 
and his undertaking exact compli- 
ance with the strictest principles of 
the moral law.” 


It is heartening to note that this forth- 
right endorsement of the existence 
and majesty of the moral law is plac- 
ed in the Canons of Professional Ethics 
immediately prior to the following 
directive: 
“He must also observe and advise 
his client to observe the statute law 
though until a statute shall have 
been construed and interpreted by 
competent adjudication, he is free 
and is entitled to advise as to its 
validity and as to what he con- 
scientiously believes to be its just 
meaning and extent.” (Emphasis 
supplied) , 


Construing these two provisions of 
Canon 32 together it appears to be 
reasonably clear that a lawyer can 
and indeed sometimes would be re- 
quired to counsel his client not to 
obey a particular statute because the 
lawyer “conscientiously” doubted its 
“validity” and because, moreover, 
compliance with such a statute might 
be contrary to the “strictest principles 
of the moral law.” 


It is clear, on the other hand, that 
Canon 32 along with other ethical 
directives of the legal profession do 
not spell out in any specific detail 
the lawyer’s obligations regarding 
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civil disobedience. At the same time 
the Canons are not inconsistent with 
Thoreau’s adage that “we should be 
men first and subjects afterwards.” 


Can we then come to some norms 
with respect to judging the morality 
of group non-compliance with the 
law when such conduct is motivated 
by a desire to redress grievances? 
Let us analyze the following sug- 
gested three norms: 


1. It is a false but widely held belief 
that no individual or group should 
engage in direct, non-violent action 
until all legislative and judicial means 
of relief have been thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Such an assertion fails to re- 
cognize the fact that there are some 
injustices which, even if eventually 
they will be corrected, are so in- 
herently shameful that those who suf- 
fer them have a right to exercise 
self-help. 


The familiar classic example is the 
man without food. Every moral philo- 
sopher and theologian would agree 
that such a man, in grave need of 
sustenance, can with moral blameless- 
ness “steal” the food of others. He 


-need not wait until the machinery of 


organized charity gets to his “case.” 


Is humiliation any less shameful or 
imperious than hunger? Is segregation 
not as bad or worse than starvation? 
Is the desire for human fulfillment not 
just as urgent as the desire for food? 


Some grievances of minority groups, 
furthermore, will never be settled as 
the result of legislative or judicial ac- 
tion. Only the court of public opinion 
can resolve them. And dramatic dis- 
obedience or massive non-compliance 
by a minority may be the only way of 
even catching the attention of the 
judges who sit in the court of public 
opinion. 


lt is therefore most misleading to 
state that civil disobedience is justifi- 
able “only as a last resort.” In hund- 
reds of grievances there is no legal 
machinery to process the complaint 
much less bring it to the stage of 
“the last resort.” Some injustices, fur- 
theremore, place their victims in such 


The nonviolent student civil rights 
movement provides a release of 
pent-up resentment and anger in 
a socially and politicially advan- 
tageous and morally superior man- 
ner, touching both the conscience 
and political nerves of the com- 
munity. 
—Fredric Solomon and 
Jacob H. Fishman 


pain, humiliation, and moral peril 
that the minority group inflicted by 
them has not merely a right but con- 
ceivably a duty to bring them to 
public attention by some dramatic, 
even spectacular, conduct. 


The orderly processing of complaints 
through appropriate tribunals may 


therefore be the usual way of bring- 
ing justice to citizens. But non-white 
citizens whose burdens are manifestly 
extraordinary should not in all cases 
be required to wait for relief until 
an apathetic white majority becomes 
conscious of their grievances and 
ready to redress them. 


2. Although direct action in violation 
of a law may under some circum- 
stances be deemed moral even 
though it is not the only course of 
conduct available to those protesting 
it should be stressed that non-violent 
demonstrations are by nature extra- 
ordinary. Part of their value is their 
dramatic effect, an effect which is 
impossible to sustain if protests be- 
come routine and expected. 


Direct action, furthermore, must be 
proportionate to the injustice sought 
to be corrected. Massive non-com- 
pliance with a law by a substantial 
number of people cannot be justified 
unless it is directed towards the cor- 
rection of a proportionately serious 
injustice. 


3. A third requirement for the justi- 
fication of conduct otherwise illegal 
is the nature and importance of the 
moral rights sought to be vindicated. 
Mere personal preferences or indeed 
the assertion of any rights not 
grounded in the very heart of our 
constitutional privileges and moral 
conceptions can hardly justify activi- 
ties which cause serious inconvenience 
to large numbers of persons. | 
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So much then for some of the emerg- 
ing standards by which lawyers and 
others can judge the morality of 
conduct which may be in violation of 
some statute or at least which in- 
trudes in a notable way into the 
peaceful lives of other individuals. 
Now let us turn to an equally im- 
portant and possibly even more com- 
plex problem: By what norms do 
lawyers judge not the legality or 
morality of direct action but the ef- 
fectiveness and wisdom of such con- 
duct? 


EFFECTIVENESS AND WISDOM 


A lawyer’s responsibility to his client 
includes the duty of imparting that 
counsel and advice by which the 
client can successfully and expedit- 
iously achieve his objectives. Any 
counsellor today would urge the non- 


white minority in America to negotiate 


with the majority, to bargain in good 
faith, to arbitrate and to use every 
device to bring the Negroes of the 
nation into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can culture. 

But it is not so easy for a counsellor 
to know what to advise with regard 
to the extent, the duration and the 
militancy of the non-violent direct 
action which in the past summer of 
discontent seemed to accomplish so 
much in so short a time. It is in this 
area particularly that the lawyer's 
role is complex and ever-changing. 
Indeed it may be fair to say that 
lawyers, by their education and their 
experience, are not particularly com- 


petent to evaluate popular reaction 
to direct action by minority groups. 
Yet, in order to give counsel lawyers 
should be able to determine whether 
the activities of their clients are in 
fact achieving their long-range ob- 
jectives. Let us therefore try to an- 
alyze some of the complex facts and 
issues involved in the question of the 
effectiveness and wisdom of direct 
non-violent action. Three of these 
issues center on the following prob- 


1. White reaction to Negro milit- 
ancy 

2. The use of children in Negro 
demonstrations 

3. Communication between the 
Negro and the white communi- 
ties. 


WHITE REACTION 


lt appears more certain all the time 
that a strenuous and continuous cam- 


paign of non-violent direct action is 
the only way — or at least the prin- 


cipal way — by which the American 
Negro can attain freedom. We can 
therefore expect to hear more about 
the philosophy of Gandhi and the 
spectacular results of his crusade of 
non-violence for the liberation of 
India. For Gandhi, as for an increas- 
ing number of American Negroes, 
non-violence is not merely a_ tech- 
nique; it is a way of life. 


There appears to be little serious 
doubt about the effectiveness of non- 
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violent action. But there seems to be 


growing misgivings about the wisdom > 


of continuing events which may cause 
disaffection and even animosity tow- 
ard the Negro minority among mem- 
bers of the white community. 


This reaction, reported to exist a- 
mong some white persons, suggests 
several points. First of all, is not the 
white reaction precisely the sort of 
effect which the demonstrations are 
calculated to produce? If apathy 
turns into antipathy the Negro cause 
has not been harmed since nothing 
beneficial to the Negro community 
can come out of apathy while noth- 
ing worse than the present state of 
the Negro can be inflicted on him by 
white antipathy to his claims. At 
least his claims have been heard — 
for the first time — and if the first 
white reaction to them is antipathy 
or antagonism the second white re- 
action may be a reluctant willing- 
ness to make concessions in order 
that the troublesome challenges to 
the white apathy terminate. Little but 
good therefore can come from ad- 
verse white reaction to direct, non- 
violent activities. 7 


In light of this view of the situation a 
counselor may and indeed must urge 
the Negro community not to be 
deterred from their crusade by re- 
ports of unfavorable reactions by 
some white citizens or groups. A 
termination or even a slow-down by 
Negro groups in their campaign of 
non-violent action would in fact con- 
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firm the stereotype of the Negro held 
by some whites as a person who does 
not possess even the average drive, 
determination, and steadfastness of 
the average white man. 


A lawyer counseling the Negro min- 
ority should say, therefore, that any 
alleged adverse reaction among 
whites may be an asset and not a 
debit. It was, after all, the adverse 
white reaction to the boycott of the 
buses in Birmingham that eventually 
brought about a victory of major 
dimensions! 


It seems, furthermore, that a certain 
antagonism is the natural reaction of 
persons whose habitual apathy has 
been profoundly shaken. When white 
persons are made to realize that they 
have inhaled the invisible, ordorless 
but poisonous gas cf prejudice and 
bias their spontaneous reaction is to 
assert that they have not been as 
poisoned as others allege. 


This’ defensive reaction must revert 
rather quickly into continued apathy 
or yield to a more affirmative posi- 
tion. The cessation or even the dim- 
inution of direct protests by the 
Negro community done out of defer- 
ence to white antipathy may be pre- 
cisely the wrong reaction at the 
wrong time and for the wrong reason. 


THE USE OF CHILDREN 


moral, and_ practical 
dilemmas surrounding the extent and 


duration of direct action which we 


have explored may hopefully be of | 


service to us in discussing the problems 
regarding the use of children in the 
Negro drive for equality. Emotional 
outbursts that youngsters are being 
used as “pawns” come from many 
individuals who, we should remember, 
never cared enough to say what they 
now proclaim about the Negro child- 
ren of Prince Edward county. 


Other persons, however, are sincere- 
ly troubled that adverse consequences 
will come to children who share in 
the demonstrations of the Negro com- 
munity. The fears and anxieties of 
these persons are more difficult to 
dissect than those of some white per- 
sons who say that the Negro is mov- 
ing “too fast.” After reflection, how- 
ever, it appears that there is no good 
reason why children should not par- 
ticipate in the Negro’s march for 
equality and justice. A lawyer or 
counselor might indeed come to the 
conclusion that the active and con- 
tinuous presence of significant num- 
bers of children in boycotts, sit-outs, 
and other forms of demonstrations 
might be the best possible technique 
by which the blindness and deafness 
of a white majority could be pene- 
trated. It is difficult, moreover, to see 
how anything but good could come to 
the participating children — so long, 
of course, as no physical danger or 
any substantial absence from school- 
ing was involved. It is always an en- 
nobling experience for children to 


learn at an early age of true moral 
principles and to protest their viola- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATION 


A third issue about the effectiveness 
and wisdom of direct action involves 
the problem of how often and in what 
way the Negro community must con- 
tinue to answer the question — “What 
does the Negro want?” James Bald- 
win and others have pointed out that 
this question is at least by implication 
an insult; the Negro wants simply 
what every white American citizen 
wants — equal opportunity. 


Despite the profound truth of Bald- 
win’s comment Negro leaders and 
the Negro community must continue 
to answer questions, however naive 
and even humiliating the very ques- 
tions might be. This is a melancholy 
burden on Negroes in America and it 
is painful for anyone even to remind 
them of their burden. But if there is 
any one area in which the Negro 
revolution in 1963 fell short of its 
potential it is, in this writer’s very 
fallible judgment, in a failure to com- 
municate the basic reasons behind 
the American Negro’s profound sense 
of injustice. 


It may be, to be sure, that the white 
majority in America has been blind 
and deaf for so many generations 
that communication adequate to cure 
this state of things cannot be ach- 
ieved in a year or even in a gener- 


ation. It is for that reason that a 
lawyer or counselor must urge the 
Negro community not merely to con- 
tinue its fight — in the legislatures, in 
the courts, in the streets and in the 
schools, but, even more importantly, 
ceaselessly tc explain, elaborate and 
reiterate the Negro’s dreams and 
aspirations. 


CONCLUSIONS AND COUNSELS 


So much, then, for just a few of the 
basic moral-legal dilemmas’ which 
confront the lawyer and members of 
the legal profession as they view the 
struggles of an aroused minority for 
whom apparently the normal legal 
and political processes of guarantee- 
ing human equality have proved to 
be inadequate. Let us hope that the 
225,000 lawyers of America will give 
more attention to this inexpressibly 
urgent problem. Hopefully, the legal 
profession will follow the lead. of the 
clergy and call a national conference 
on law and race following the ex- 
ample of the impressive and _influ- 
ential Conference on Race and Re- 
ligion held in Chicago in early 1963 
and attended by some 800 of the na- 
tion’s religious leaders. 


Let us hope that more and more white 
citizens will realize that their estrange- 
ment from the Negro alienates them 


from God. 


Let us hope also that more of us will 
realize that non-violence, as Gandhi 
wrote, is “a weapon of the strong” 


and, as Andre Gide put it so striking- 
ly, “the world will be saved only by 
the unsubmissive.” 


We have never had a segregated 
school in Michigan. . . . 

—Rep. George Meader, 

July 18, 1963 


. In New York and Chicago, 
you don’t have separate but equal 
schools. You ‘have integration. 

—Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
May 24, 1964 


You can go through many areas of 
Chicago and find very few, if any, 
persons other than Negroes living 
there. Some of these people go to 
nearby schools — but these schools 
are not segregated in the meaning 
of the word. 
—Benjamin C. Willis, 
June 14, 1964 


RURAL SCHOOLING 


With the increasing dependence cf 
the rural population on nonfarm jobs, 
the continuing educational gap be- 
tween the rural and urban population 
has become a greater handicap. . This 
situation is associated with a high 
dropout rate among rural students. 
Not until 1960 were as many as half 
(51 percent) of the rural farm men 
aged 20 to 24 recorded as having 
graduated from high school. By com- 
parison, 55 per cent of rural non- 
farm men and 65 percent of urban 
men of this age group had completed 
high school. 


In older generations, educational at- 
tainment is much lower, especially in 
rural areas and above all among 
Negroes. Only 10 percent of the rural 
nonwhite population age 25 and over 
had completed high school, compared 
with 32 percent for the rural white 
population. Progress between gener- 
ations is quite evident, but even in the 
20- to 24-year age group, only 26 
percent cf the male Negroes were 
high school graduates. In fact, among 
Negro farm men who were 23- and 
24-year-olds in 1960, a majority had 
not even finished the eighth grade. At 
age 50 to 54, the proportion of Negro 
farm residents who were high school 
graduates was 5 percent. 


—U.S. Dept. of Labcr, 1964 
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THE ALLEN REPORT ON 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Advisory Committee on 


Human Relations 


Complete text of report by the State 
Education Commission’s Advisory 
Committee on Human Relations and 
Community Tensions, Desegregating 
the Public Schools of New York City, 
May 12, 1964. The State Commission- 
er of Education is Dr. James E. Allen, 
Jr. Members of his Advisory Com- 
mittee are Judah Cahn, Rabbi, Metro- 
politan Synagogue, Kenneth B. Clark, 
Professor of Psychology at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and 
John H. Fischer, chairman, President, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The report was prepared with 
the assistance of the Institute of Ur- 
ban Studies, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Omitted are an intro- 


duction and statistical appendices. 


Efferts to improve teaching and other 
school services are a necessary part 
of any sound effort to desegregate 
the schools. Desegregation without im- 
proved instruction could produce 
equal but poor education for all. On 
the other hand, improved instruction 
without real desegregation could not 
contradict the fact that when school- 
ing has been separate, even if only 
de facto, it has almost invariably 
meant de facto, unequal education. 


Superintendent Calvin Gross stated in 

December, 1963: 
The entire school integration pro- 
gram may be summarized under 
two headings; the achievement of 
equality of education and vocation- 
al opportunity for all children, and 
particularly those of mincrity group 
status; and the promotion of ethnic 
integration. These two complemen- 
tary approaches have formed the 
warp and woof of efforts to im- 
prove the education of Negro and 
Puerto Rican children in New York 
City—efforts which have absorbed 
a major share of energy of the 
school system for more than nine 
years. 


Throughout its work our committee 
has been concerned with both objec- 
tives, but this report deals chiefly 
with the promoting of ethnic integra- 
tion. We prefer, however, to speak 
of desegregation rather than integra- 
tion or ethnic balance, since the seg- 
regated school is the evidence of the 


difficulty and must therefore be the - 
target of the corrective effort. 


The earliest possible elimination of de 
facto school segregation should be 
the overriding concern of all respon- 
sible groups and authorities. 


The aim of this report is to evaluate 


past programs and current plans for 
ethnic desegregation of the New 
York City public schools and to pro- 
pose further steps to that end. If 
these steps are to succeed they must 
be accompanied by immediate, far 
reaching, and intensive new efforts to 
raise the quality of instruction in all 
the schools, beginning with those now 
most urgently in need of improve- 
ment. 


We are aware of and appreciate the 
various actions of the board of edu- 
cation to improve instruction in public 
schools in depressed areas, to recruit 
more teachers from minority groups, 
to consider Negro and Puerto Rican 
personnel for advancement to admin- 
istrative positions, and to introduce 
remedial, guidance, and other special 
services into the system as counter- 
forces to the effects of increasing 
segregation over the last several 
years. Many of these efforts are com- 
mendable. Some are like several of 
our recommendations in intent, if not 
in substance or scope. 


We believe that such improvements 
are essential but must be combined 
with effective steps toward desegre- 


gation. This report confines its evalu- 
ation for the most part to desegrega- 
tion policies; and, while we have re- 
viewed past efforts of the board to 
desegregate, we are also concerned 
with educational programs that ad- 
vance beyond where the system is at 
this time. We have assumed that the 
board’s present efforts at improving 
instruction and personnel will con- 
tinue. 


DEFINING PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SEGREGATION* 


In developing this evaluation, we 
sought an unequivocal definition of 
the ethnically segregated public 
school. After considering alternatives, 
we chose to define a public school in 
New York City as ethnically segre- 
gated if, in 1963, it enrolled less 
than 10% Negroes and/or Puerto 
Rican or if it enrolled less than 10% 
from other groups. For clarity we 
refer to others as White, despite the 
imprecision. (The terms, Puerto Rican 
and White are most doubtful, since 
most Puerto Ricans were classified as 
Whites in the 1960 Census. Our use 


*Note: Our data in this report refer 
to regular, day-type elementary and 
secondary schools. “600” and other 
special schools are excluded. This, 
and the periodic regrouping of 
schools, explain differences in our 
figures that appear in one or ‘two 
places in this report. 


of “Whites” ignores the fact that the 
word “Other” included Oriental-Amer- 
icans, Indian-Americans, etc. Neverthe- 
less, we employ the 3 terms, Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and White on the 
ground that they are fairly accurate 
and commonly understood.) Three 
types of schools result from this de- 
tinition: 


1) White Type. A white type school 
is one enrolling more than 90% 
Others, here termed Whites, and 
fewer than 10% Negroes or Puerto 
Rican pupils. This, under our defin- 
ition is a segregated school. 


2) Desegregated Type. A desegre- 
gated school is one enrolling fewer 
than 90% Negro and Puerto Rican 


| transmit this report with the ex- 
pectation that it will stimulate im- 
mediate, direct, decisive action by 
the board and the superintendent. | 

—James E. Allen, Jr. 


pupils, and 10% or more Whites. By 
our definition, this school is desegre- 
gated since at least 10% of its stu- 
dents are Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and another 10%, at least, are 
Whites. 


- 3, Negro-Puerto Rican Type. A school 


enrolling more than 90% Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils, is defined as a 
segregated school of the Negro- 


Puerto Rican type, because less than 
10% of the student body is White. 


Our definition is exact, if arbitrary, 
and seems to us reasonable in the 
light of the present facts in New York 
City. A criterion of larger magnitude 
in a city in which more than half the 
first and second graders are Negro 
or Puerto Rican would be unrealistic. 
Moreover, if a larger interval were 
accepted, it would not greatly affect 
the critical category of Negro-Puerto 
Rican Type segregated schocls: Under 
the criterion of 10% we used, 22% 
of the elementary schools in the city 
were minority -segregated in 1963. 
Under a 20% criterion, this increases 
to 29%; and under a 30% criterion, 


this increases to 31%. Thus our 10% 


standard contains 131 elementary 
schools, while the apparently much 
wider 30% criterion would include 
183. Our standard includes nearly 
3/4 of this 183. The 10% standard, 
incidentally, was the one used in the 
Public Education Association’s 1954 
study of the New York Schools, and 
it was employed most recently in a 


_ distinguished analysis of segregation 


in the Chicago public schools. 


EARLY DESEGREGATION EFFORTS 


The New York City board of educa- 
tion in 1954 appointed a committee 
to examine the racial composition of 
the public schools and to recommend 
actions to achieve racial integration. 
This Committee recommended in 1958 


that three mechanisms be employed: 
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zoning, site selection and _ construc- 
tion, and pupil redistribution. An Ad- 
visory Council on Zoning was _ sub- 
sequently formed, but there is no 
evidence that it effected any lasting 
results, although several new schools 
were built and some older ones 
modernized in ethnically mixed as op- 
posed to segregated neighborhoods. 
The Commission’s recommendations 
on the redistribution of pupils through 
“permissive zoning” and busing were 
not imp'emented. 


OPEN ENROLLMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


On the basis of experience during 
1959 with the transporting of children 
from schools in the heavily segregated 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brook- 
lyn to mixed schools in Queens, the 
board of education introduced a plan 
for Open Enrollment. 


The board introduced a larger Open 
Enrollment program which permitted 
students with the consent of their 
parents to transfer out of segregated 
schools by the Fall of 1963. A total 
of roughly 16,000 students were af- 
fected or less than 1% of all students 
in the public system as a whole, or 
about 3% of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican student population. 


Open Enrollment has had no signifi- 
cant effect on the extent of segrega- 


- tion. It cannot have, as it depends 


wholly upon voluntary choice among 
Negro and Puerto Rican parents. In 


| raising the quality of the entire 


September, 1963, for example, when 
the program was revised and en- 
larged, about 110,000 elementary 
pupils were offered the oppcrtunity 
to transfer. Of this number, about 
2,000 applied, and some 1,800 were 
in fact transferred—an impact of less 
than 2% of those given the option. 


ZONING 


The board made about 100 changes 
in district and school zones in order 
to stimulate desegregaticn between 
1959 and 1963. In addition, the 
board permitted more than 600 in- 
dividual exceptions, called zoning 
variances, for high school attendance 
in the same period. These changes, 
together with those summarized 
above, constitute all notable efforts by 
the board and its staff as of 1963 to 


reduce the level of de facto segrega- 


tion among students in the city’s 
public schools. 


The report recognizes integration 
as a part of the larger issue of im- 
proving the schools and sees in the 
need for dealing with integration 
the opportunity and challenge for 


school system — with the aim that 
equality of opportunity shall every- 
where mean excellence of oppor- 
tunity. 


—James E. Allen, Jr. 


EVALUATING EFFECTS OF 
PAST EFFORTS 


Data have been gathered on the 
ethnic composition of the schools only 
since 1958. If past efforts of the 
board have affected the level cf 
segregation, the effect should be 
measurable—however slight—by com- 
paring the 1958 data with those from 
1963. [Any change in school segre- 
gation noted in our figures must be 
qualified. First, the underlying data 
are to some degree inaccurate, since 
they are based on visual judgements 
of classroom teachers as to each 
child’s ethnicity. Secondly, about 5% 
of any increase in segregation is at- 
tributable to ethnic changes in school 
and city populations. Thus, if schools 
changed in percent segregated from 
10% (1958 to 20% (1963), we would 
estimate that half of this change was 
inevitable. Had they declined from 
20% to 10%, we would conclude that 
Board efforts might have had up to a 
5% effect. |] | 


The fraction of Negro-Puerto Rican 
Type segregated schools in New York 
City increased over the 5 years from 
12% to 22% at the elementary level, 
from 10% to 19% at the junior high 
level, and from 0% to 2% at the 
senior high school level. 


About 3/4 of the city’s schools did 
not change in percent Negro or 
Puerto Rican during the same period. 
Among the 1/4 that did change, 
however, nearly all increased very 


— 


substantially in percent Negro or 
Puerto Rican. Despite Open Enroll- 


ment, rezoning, and associated efforts, ’ 


segregation, city wide, has not been 
reduced. On the contrary, the over- 
all level of segregation has increased. 


No act of the board of education 
from 1958 through 1962, with a single 
small exception, has had a measur- 
able effect on the degree of school 
segregation. This exception may be 
at the senior high school level. Al- 
though there are White Type segre- 
gated high schools, as of 1963 only 
one high school was clearly identiti- 
able as a Negro-Puerto Rican Type 
segregated school. This is the Girls’ 
High School in Brooklyn, which, under 
the board’s recent plan, will be aban- 
doned. Benjamin Franklin High School, 
which was 11% White in 1963, has 
also received board attention in an 
effort to improve its situation. 


About 78 public schools below the 
high school level became segregated 
between 1958 and ‘1963. (The num- 
ber will vary slightly depending upon 
the classification of certain schools 
that were combined during the per- 
iod.) A judgment as to whether board 
efforts slowed the rate of school seg- 


regation in this period would require | 


more detailed data from the years 
1953 through 1963, but our impres- 
sion. is that not a single elementary 
or junior high school that was chang- 
ing toward segregation after 1958 
by virtue of residential changes and 


the transfer of Whites into parochial 
and private schools was prevented 
from becoming segregated by board 
action. There were schools whose com- 
position was changed toward deseg- 
regation during this period, but they 
appear to be located in neighbor- 
hoods where urban renewal, reloca- 
tion and redevelopment involved the 
displacement of families. Of the 
board’s desegregation activities [dur- 
ing this period] only the Open Enroll- 
ment program was large in scale. It 
affected only previously segregated 
schools—and even there, too few 
pupils to modify the trends. 


EVALUATION OF 1964-1970 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board has adopted a program 
for erecting new buildings and re- 
novating old ones during the next 6 
years and beyond. Of the 44 pro- 
jected for action in 1964 and 1965, 
about 20 are located at points out- 
side existing, overcrowded residential 
ghettoes. A statement in explanation 
of the site selections prepared by the 
board’s planning and Research Divis- 
ion helps interpret this fact: 


A more helpful perspective would 
be achieved if we viewed the bud- 
_ get from the vantage point of pro- 
viding desperately needed addi- 
tional accommodations to achieve 
a full day in badly overcrowded 
areas of the city. From this view- 


point, the board of education is 
recognizing these needs and _tak- 
ing steps to satisfy them. 


The school building program as pre- 
sently set forth reinforces substantially 
the historic pattern of building on 
sites within the most segregated 
areas. This is the case chiefly in 
Negro residential areas, but it is also 
true in some mainly White neighbor- 
hoods, and thus helps to _ intensify 
both forms of segregation. 


To date, desegregation has not been 
a main factor in the programming of 
construction and physical renovation. 
Building plans have developed in re- 
sponse to population increase, age 
and quality of existing plant, trans- 
port conditions, and site availability. 
If the purpose to desegregate was 
considered at all, it apparently was 
ranked in importance below these 
other considerations. 


If the New York City schools are to 
be as good as they must become, 
the average expenditure per pupil 
may have to be raised a third or 
more over present levels. . . . At 
issue here is far more than how to 
build a few schools or raise tea- 
chers’ salaries another notch. The 
whole question of New York City’s 
‘future as a place to live is now 
being answered. 


'—The Advisory Committee 
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EVALUATION OF THE FREE 
CHOICE TRANSFER POLICY 


The board announced late in 1963, a 
Free Choice Transfer Policy. This per- 
mits any child in a school with a 
“high” percentage of Negro or Puerto 
Ricans to transfer, at his parent's re- 
quest, to any other school where space 
is available. | 


This Policy improves upon the Open 
~ Enrollment Plan. The board intends, 


for instance, to define space avail- 
able “liberally,” that is, at something 
more than 100% of rated capacity. 
In addition, the standard for a “high 
percentage” of minority students will 
be lowered “progressively” over the 
years. And, unlike the Open Enroll- 
ment Plan, once a school qualifies 
under the new policy, any student in 
it may apply for a transfer. 


In our judgment, the Free Choice 


. Transfer Policy, whatever its other 


merits, and we think it has some, will 
probably have no city-wide effect on 
the level of segregation. It is an op- 
tional, not a required program. It puts 
the burden for desegregation entirely 
on the voluntary and individual decis- 


-jons of Negro and Puerto Rican par- 


ents. A handful of Whites may elect 
to use the programs, but generally 
the policy will tend to operate in 
but one direction: minority children 
will transfer out of Negro-Puerto 


Rican Type segregated schools. The 
total enrollment of such schools may 
decline a bit, but they will not gain 


White students and therefore will not 
be desegregated as a result of the 


policy. 


EVALUATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL FEEDER PATTERN CHANGES 


The board of education plans to 
change the pattern of elementary 
schools feeding into junior high 
schools. Specifically, the board pro- 
posed 10 such changes and then re- 
duced this number to 6, out of a 
total of 132 regular junior high 
schools. 


The number of Negro-Puerto Rican 
Type junior high schools in the city 
increased from 12 in 1958, to 25 in 
1963; or from 10% to 19% of all 
junior highs. At the same time the 
White Type junior high schools de- 
clined from 43% to 22%. In numbers 
of students, about 45% of the city’s 
Negro and Puerto Rican youths at- 
tended segregated junior high schools 
in 1963. 


The 6 Feeder Pattern Changes pro- 
posed by the board would reduce 
the percent of segregated junior high 
schools from the present 41% to 


39%. At this rate of desegregation, — 


and ignoring natural population 
changes in the interval, the junior 
high school system would be desegre- 
gated by about the year 2010. 


lf a great effort were made to de- 
segregate the 25 junior high schools 
which are now Negro-Puerto Rican 


In 1958, 


Type schools, the new policy could 
make a difference within a _ single 
decade. Such an effort is not pro- 
posed by the board of education. 


EVALUATION OF PAIRING 
PROPOSALS 


The chief innovation made by the 
board in 1964 was the location of 21 
areas where elementary schools might - 
be paired. Under this policy, two 
schools in proximity would be so or- 
ganized that each building would be 
used for selected grades for all pupils 
in the combined zones of the two 
schools. 


12% of all elementary 
schools were Negro-Puerto Rican seg- 
regated, compared with 22% _ in 
1963. If all 21 of the pairings pro- 
posed by the board were to be in- 
troduced at once in 1964-65, this 
fraction of 22% would drop to 21%. 
The pairing proposal thus would re- 
duce minority school segregation in 
the city by 1% if introduced all at 
once. Not only have many of the pro- 
posed sites been withdrawn following 
local opposition, however, but the 
board proposed to make only 4 such 
pairings in September, 1964. 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATION OF 
BOARD PROPOSALS AND EFFORTS 


We must conclude that nothing under- 
taken by the New York City board of 
education since 1954, and nothing 
proposed since 1963, has contributed 


Two reasons compel us to do our 
best to achieve well-integrated 
schools. One is the moral imper- 
ative to assure all children true 
equality of opportunity. The other 
is the educational necessity to pre- 
pare. every child to take his place 
in a world where no race may any 
longer live alone. The desegre- 
gation of the public schools of 
New York City, therefore, means 
more than a better education for 
minority children. It means also a 
significant addition to the educa- 
tive power of the schools for all 
children. 

—The Advisory Committee 


or will contribute in any meaningful 
degree to desegregating the public 
schools of the city. Each past effort, 
each current plan, and each pro- 
jected proposal is either not aimed at 
reducing segregation or is developed 
in. too limited a fashion to stimulate 
even slight progress toward desegre- 
gation. 


Our data suggest that present condi- 
tions and immediate possibilities are 
relatively most favorable at the sen- 
ior high school level. Here, the sys- 
tem is 2/3 desegregated. However, 
nearly 1/3 of the high schools con- 
tinue to be of the White Type. Many 
of these are the most advantaged 
schools in the system, and board 
policies have not addressed the task 


of desegregating these “choice” in- 


stitutions. 


At the elementary school level, the 
board has done nothing and pro- 
posed no plan that would reduce cur- 
rent levels, or stem me rising tide of 
segregation. 


With no special policies, Negro-Puerto 
Rican Type segregated elementary 
schools will tend to grow from 22% 
of all the schools in 1963 to 31% in 
1970, to perhaps 38% in 1975. We 
estimate that the pairing of some 20 
elementary schools a year—presuming 
a very active extension of the Board 
plan—would yield a_ system that 
would still be 24% minority segre- 
gated in 1970. 


The feeder changes proposed for jun- 
ior high schools would have merit, if 
the proposed annual rate of change 
were increased by about 3 times, and 
if chief attention were given to min- 
crity rather than to White Type segre- 
gated schools. 


SOME UNDERLYING FORCES 


Before advancing alternative sugge;- 
tions, we wish to describe the popula- 
tion changes which have historically 
characterized the social situation in 
New York City, and are likely to do 
so in the fututre. Any planning on so 
vital an educational issue as deseg- 
regation should be done, we believe, 
on the basis of full knowledge of the 
total community situation. - 


Public school ethnic segregation is less 
severe in New York City than in most 
major central cities such as Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Detroit. In Chi- 
cago, for example, 37% of all ele- 
mentary schools were Negro Type 
segregated in 1963, compared with 
22% in New York City; and 18% of 
the high schools were Negro segre- 
gated, compared with 2% in New 
York City. 


The ethnic minorities are numerically 
larger in New York City; and resi- 
dential segregation is different in pat- 
tern. Chicago’s population was 23% 
non-white in 1960, where New York 
City’s was 22% Negro and Puerto 
Rican. However, the numerically 
smaller Chicago minority was crowded 
for the most part into one elongated 
“Black Belt.” New York City’s ghettoes 


are more dispersed; indeed, there are - 


7 large, circle-shaped ghettoes in non- 
contiguous areas. In any case, de 
facto school segregation is not unique 
to New York City. It is rather a major 
social problem in most large and 
many smaller northern metropolitan 
communities. 


De facto segregation in sah schsols 
cannot be attributed to intentional 
policies of the board of education in 
New York City. Given: the prevalence 


of the neighborhood school principle 


under which urban’ public schools: are 
organized, and which continues ‘to be 
preferred by most parents, school 


segregation is a by-product of pat- 
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terns of segregation in settlement and 
housing. 


Two great migrations form the basis 
for public school segregation in New 
York City today. The greater of the 
two is the movement of Negroes from 
the South. In 1910, 89% of the 
nation’s Negro population resided in 
the South. In the same year, only 
about 100,000 or 1% of the total 
resided in the New York metropolitan 
area. By 1960, nearly 1.3. million 
Negroes, or about 6% of the nation’s 
Negro population, had settled here. 
In the 50 years from 1910 to 1960, 
while the number of Negroes in the 
United States approximately doubled, 
the number of Negroes in the New 
York urban area multiplied ten times. 


The second great migration has been 
the movement into the city and its 
area of Puerto Ricans. The Puerto 
Rican population grew from less than 
1% to nearly 6% of the urban area 
population between 1940 and 1960. 
Both migrations will continue, though 
at a decreasing rate, for the rest. of 


this century. 


As the Negro and Pyerto Rican pop- 
ulation in New York City have in- 
creased, other groups have spread 
outward to the perimeters of the city 


_and into its suburbs. This change also 


continues. About 1/5 of the city pop- 
ulation was Negro and Puerto Rican 
in 1960. About 1/4 will be in 1965; 
the fraction may expand to 1/3 by 
1970. 


The 20% Negro and Puerto Rican 
residents of the city in 1960 were 
crowded into extremely overpopul- 
ated, segregated sections of the city. 
The Puerto Ricans have dispersed 
gradually since 1955, but Negroes 
continue to be confined chiefly to 7 
residential ghettoes. New little islands 
have started elsewhere, but real dis- 
persion is rare. 


For the public schools, this situation 
is intensified by more than the de- 
parture of whites, or more advant- 
aged groups, from the city. Residential 
segregation and a rapid thinning of 
whites is further confounded by the 
fact that New York City parents have 
the option of choice among public, 
private and parochial schools. Be- 
cause the latter are overwhelmingly 
white in composition, and because the 
number of these schools has grown 
substantially since 1950, the overall 
fraction of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
in the public schools far exceeds their 
representation in the city population 
at large. The percentage of minority 
children is also larger in the lower 
grades than at the upper levels. In 
the Bronx, for example, in 1960 when 
25% of all residents were Negro or 
Puerto Rican, 43% of the students in 
the public schools were of those 
groups. In the elementary schools, 
51% were from the two minorities. 
This difference is attributable not so 
much to size of family or birth rate 
(as is often believed), but rather to 
the fact that the more recently arrived 


households of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans are younger than their white 
neighbors, and therefore have young- 
er children. 


Three present population trends are 
likely to continue to affect New York 
City no matter what policies are 
adopted for the public schools. First, 
the proportion of public school pupils 
who are Negro and Puerto Rican will 
continue to increase. We estimate that 
minority pupils will exceed 50% in 
1965, 66% in 1970, and 70% in 
1975. Secondly, these increases will 
be differentially distributed. The Man- 
hattan schools already have 73% 
Negro and Puerto Rican pupils. The 
Queens schools will not reach the 
40% to 50% interval until about 
1980. Third, within each borough, un- 


‘less unforeseen changes occur, this 


increase will continue to take place 
under patterns of residential segrega- 
tion. As White Type segregated 
schools remain persistently under- 
utilized in many places, Negro-Puerto 
Rican Type segregated schools will 
continue to become overcrowded. 


All three trends add to the difficulty 
of forming a policy for effective de- 
segregation. The continuing overall 
decrease in the white component of 
the school population further reduces 
the possibility of easy improvement. 
Moreover, the wide differences in the 
various sections of the city require 
different policies in different sections. 
Most painfully, overcrowding in the 


residential ghettoes makes many ef- 
forts to desegregate futile, for dis- 
tance and population concentration 
work against nearly all forms of re- 
distribution. Many features of this 
population process are beyond the 
control of either the board of educa- 
tion or any other agency of city 
government. 


White New Yorkers do not move out 
of the city simply because of pre- 
judice. White migration to the sub- 
urbs results from many economic, 
social and familial forces. The migra- 
tion out of the region, largely White, 
is a response to the rapid rates of 
growth in the West and Southwest 
areas of the nation. 


An increase in the ratio of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans to whites in city 
public schools helps to precipitate 
movement out of the public schools 
and out of the city. When ethnic im- 
balance occurs, all three broad ethnic 
groups lose, educationally and social- 
ly. As the rate of immigration rises or 
imbalance reaches a certain level in 
relation to the distribution of residents 
in the neighborhood around a public 
school, non-Puerto Rican and other 
Whites tend to remove their children 
from it and minority segregation in- 
evitably follows. 


This pattern of White exodus from the 
public schools has proceeded in 
Washington, D.C., Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and perhaps elsewhere, to the 
point of near-total segregation. In 


less than 10 years, for example, the 
Washington public school pupil popu- 
lation changed from about 1/3 to 
more than 3/4 Negro. They may well 
be 9/10 Negro by 1970. | 


The trend toward school segregation 
has been and will continue to be 
slower in New York City. There are 
several reasons for this prediction. 
New York City is much larger than 
Washington and Newark, and _ its 
adults are employed in much more 
widely diversified occupations. For 
these and other economic and struc- 
tural reasons, New York City can 
absorb a numerically greater amount 
of ethnic change than other cities 
without the change being reflected as 
dramatically or extremely in overall 
statistics. New York City can also 
“hold” a greater proportion of its 
White families for a longer period 
than can other cities. 


Another important consideration is the 
balance between private and public 
schools. About 70% of the city’s 
White students were in public schools 
in 1960, compared with 86% of its 
Negro students. Stated another way, 
there are about 1.4 million White 
and Negro students enrolled in 
schools in New York City. Of these, 
about 400 thousand are in private 
and parochial schools; and of these, 
only 32 thousand (less than 10%) are 
Negroes. 


Most of the 32 thousand are in 
schools operated under the auspices 


The cultural and ethnic diversity of 
New York City which has long 
been one of its principal assets 
now offers a priceless opportunity 
if we can but muster the ingenuity 
to turn it to the advantage of the 
schools and the children. 

—The Advisory Committee 


of Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches, which together account for 
nearly 3/4 of the city’s private school 
students. 


Our data lead us to predict that, in 
the absence of significant efforts by 
the board of education and other 
groups and agencies, the New York 
City public schools by 1980 will enroll 
about 70% to 75% Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils and that the pro- 
portion may be expected fo stabilize 
at that level. 


Even though no action by the board 
of education can prevent the growth 
of minority population, wise and in- 
telligent policies can contribute sub- 
stantially to preventing extreme school 
segregation. What occurs when firm 
preventive steps are not taken is all 
too obvious: when a city school sys- 
tem moves from ethnic balance to 


extreme segregation, the quality of. 


its instructional services is undermined 
as support, both lay and professional, 
declines. Aggressive policies designed 
to desegregate the schools and im- 
prove instruction simultaneously can, 
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in contrast, make such a period of 
ethnic change one of heightened con- 
fidence in public education. 


The options available to New York 
City are not unlimited but they are 
real. Total desegregation of all 


schools, for example, is simply not . 


attainable in the foreseeable future 
and neither planning nor pressure 
can change that fact. Yet if nothing 
more is done, or too little is attempt- 
ed, the outcome will inevitably be 
more extensive and more extreme 
segregation and a larger number of 
poor schools. More can be done, 
however, and should be. With 
thoughtful planning, bold policies and 
vigorous action, there are sound rea- 
sons to believe that the spread of 
segregation can be slowed, its sever- 
ity reduced, and the effectiveness of 
school programs substantially im- 
proved. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMEND- 
ATIONS 


By the definition used in this report, 
the proportion of segregated schools 
in the public school system may be 
expected to increase between 1963 
and 1975 from 22% to 38% at the 
elementary level, from 19% to 29% 
at the junior high school level, and 
from 2% to 6% at the high school 
level, unless steps far more compre- 
hensive and effective than those cur- 
rently proposed by the board of edu- 
cation are taken promptly. 


Some remedies that have been sug- 
gested are both impractical and edu- 
cationally undesirable. Among these 
is long-distance transportation of ele- 
mentary school pupils. This device 
appears to promise the greatest im- 
mediate change in de facto segrega- 
tion, but in many cases it is more 
likely to have a negative effect. Re- 
sidential segregation in Brooklyn for 
example, is so extreme that some 
70,000 Negro and Puerto Rican child- 
ren, aged 5 through 11, would have 
to be transported twice daily on trips 
as long as that from Brighton Beach 
to Fulton Street, some 10 miles or 50 
city bus minutes away. In Manhattan, 
because of an even higher proportion 
of Negro and Puerto Rican children, 


even greater amounts of transport 


would not effect integration. The same 
condition holds (but in a lesser de- 
gree) for the Bronx and Queens. 


Persuaded by the fact, however, that 
there are steps which could be taken 
by the board to desegregate the pub- 
lic schools, we sought ways to reduce 
segregation and at the same time im- 
prove education. As our earlier inter- 
pretation of the city ethnic trends re- 
veals, we believe that part of the 
educational desirability of any plan 
at this time must be its mutual ac- 
ceptance by both minority groups and 
Whites. It should be obvious, but 
does not always appear to be, that 
integration is impossible without 
White pupils. No plan can be accept- 


able, therefore, which increases the 


movement of White pupils out of the 
public schools. Neither is it accept- 
able, however, unless it contributes to 
desegregation. Our criteria for de- 


~ vising proposals are therefore these: 


(1) genuine, prompt reduction of 
school segregation; (2) improvement 
in the quality of educational services; 
and (3) retention and, if possible, at- 
traction of more White pupils. 


It is our considered judgment that a 
major reorganization of the school 
system is required in order to achieve 
within a period of the next ten to 
fifteen years the twin goals of high 
quality schools and the greatest pos- 
sible degree of desgregation. 


Th data on the ethnic composition of 
schools indicates most clearly that 
even a comprehensive desegregation 
plan will not eliminate all segregated 
schools. Our proposals will, however, 
reduce the number of them and retard 
the spread of segregation. They will 
also increase the proportion of Neg- 
ro, Puerto Rican and White children 
who will have the opportunity for in- 
tegrated experience in good schools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The maximum degree of desegrega- 
tion can now be achieved at the 
high school level. This possibility can 
be realized by the more effective use 
of existing plants and the strategic 
selection of sites for new buildings. 
Toward this end, the board of educa- 
tion should introduce a large scale 


program of construction and develop- 
‘ment of four year comprehensive high 
schools. 


We recommend that these high 
schools include grades nine through 
twelve, absorbing ninth grades now 
assigned to junior high schools. We 
recommend further that to accom- 
modate the ninth grade students, and 
to relieve overcrowding from the al- 
ready anticipated increases in grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve, the high 
school construction program be re- 


vised. 


Most of the new four year compre- 
hensive high schools should be located 
at sites in the north Bronx and in pre- 
dominantly White neighborhoods in 
Brooklyn and Queens. These are the 
three boroughs that are now moving 
most rapidly toward predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican public school 
populations. Within ten years, there- 
fore, comprehensive high schools lo- 
cated in now white neighborhoods 
will, in all likelihood, be centers of 
desegregated communities outside the 
ghetto. The first step to be taken 
would be to revise the planned loca- 
tions of the five high schools project- 
ed by the board of education for con- 
struction in 1964 and 1965. At least 
four of these are now projected for 
location in heavily segregated resi- 
dential areas. 


Comprehensive schools on well select- 
ed sites would provide a significant 
counterforce to the present slow but 


evident trend toward segregated high 
schools. They will do this by redistri- 
buting students now segregated by 
reason either of their residence or of 
the curricula they are presently pur- 
suing. At present 78% of the pupils 
in academic high schools are Whites, 
while only 52% of the pupils in vo- 
cational high schools are Whites. The 
programs of the: new high schools 
should be planned to assure a suit- 
ably high level of general education 
for all students. Such vocational 
courses as are to be continued should 
be distributed among the comprehen- 
sive schools rather than concentrated 
in wholly specialized vocational units. 
While some special-purpose schools 
may well be justified, the policy 
should be to eliminate those in which 
attendance seems to imply a stigma, 
or which show a trend toward in- 
creasing racial homogeneity. 


We recommend further that all high 
schools should be open to all students 
on a city-wide basis with no restric- 
tions except those needed to prevent 
the over-crowding of particular 
schools. 


In short, this proposal would seek to 
promote the desegregation of the 
high schools and to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all groups by intro- 
ducing schools that are neither too 
general nor too specialized to adapt 
to changing occupational and cultural 
conditions. An additional advantage 
of including the ninth grade in the 


high schools is that this grade con- 
tains a larger proportion of minority 
students than the tenth through twelfth 
grades. The four year organization 
will accordingly yield a better ethnic 
balance and will increase the num- 
ber of students who will have the op- 
portunity for integrated educational 
experience. 


THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


In order to extend the process of de- 


segregation to the lower grades and 
at the same time improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for children we 
recommend the establishment of new 
middle schools to include grades 7 
and 8 of the present junior high 
schools and grades 5 and 6 of the 
present elementary schools. At present 
there are 25 Negro-Puerto Rican Type 
segregated junior high schools; there 
are 29 White Type segregated junior 
high schools. The junior high schools 
represent a concentration and inten- 
sification of the effects of segregation. 


For the immediate future most middle 
schools should be located in former 
junior high schools renovated for their 


new purpose. Their ethnic mixtures, — 


especially in the ghetto fringe areas, 
can approach desegregation because 
students would be drawn from pre- 
dominantly White as well as predom- 
inantly Negro and Puerto Rican ele- 
mentary schools, and because _in- 
creased equity of distribution will 
make this possible. 
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To argue that no classroom can be 
good without a white child in it 
is inaccurate and cruel. But, it can- 
not be denied that a child who has 
learned from experience to under- 
stand and appreciate people of 
races other than his own has a 
sounder basis for both his educa- 
tion and his life. 

—The Advisory Committee 


All of the segregated junior high 


schools should be eliminated im- 
mediately. Of the 25 in this group, 
more than half are situated in the 
deep centers of the several residen- 
tial ghettoes. Elimination of junior 
high schools should begin at the 
fringes of the ghettoes, going in as 
deeply as transportation and the ef- 
fective organization of the complexes 
described later will allow. Over the 
period from 1965 through 1970, the 
abolition of junior high schools could 
make a substantial contribution, par- 
ticularly to preventing future growth 
in the number of upper level ghetto 
schools. Even while some segregation 
will remain in the middle schools, it 
might be possible to so organize the 
cluster of primary schools which feed 
each middle school in order to in- 
crease the racial heterogeneity of 
most of these middle schools. 


(See discussion of Education Complex 
below.) 


The program of the middle school 


should be planned to meet the educa- 
tional needs of older children through 
increasingly diversified and special- 
ized instruction. The upper grades of 
the middle school would be expected 
to resemble the better parts of the 
junior high school. Giving the seventh 
and eighth grades the status of being 
the senior members of their school 
communities may be expected to re- 
duce some of the adjustment problems 
that have so long plagued the junior 
high school. Middle school students 
would also begin their exposure to 
secondary education earlier, yet not 
be subjected to the undesirable poor 
models provided by so many ninth 
graders in the current junior high 
schol system, models of antagonism 
and indifference toward school in- 
duced by the onset of adolescence 
combined with a lack of preparation 
for or hope about movement into sen- 
ior high school. Middle schools and 
four year comprehensive high schools 
may in combination contribute to re- 
ducing the citywide problem of drop- 
outs from high school. The middle 
school provide strong programs of 
guidance and such other special serv- 
ices as may be needed and shouid 
give close attention to both the 
special aptitudes and the handicaps 
of its pupils. As has been pointed out, 
junior high school buildings may be 
converted for the use of these units. 
In the- newer plants, relatively few 
physical changes should be necessary. 


The middle school as envisioned in 


this proposal would receive its stu- 
dents from a combined and clustered 
set of between two and six primary 
schools, as described below. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


We recommend that a new school 
unit be established to include the first 
four grades, the kindergarten, and as 
soon as they can be added, one or 
two years of pre-kindergarten educa- 
tion. The pre-kindergarten programs 
should be added first in those neigh- 
borhoods where the need is greatest. 
The primary unit should be centered 
in the neighborhood and a close as 
possible to the homes of the children 
attending it. 


Wherever possible, a unit should not 
enroll more than 500 pupils although 
where larger buildings are used, as 
will be necessary in many cases, two 
or more such units might well be or- 
ganized in the same building. The 
reason for proposing relatively small 
groups is to make it possible for the 
young child to feel himself a member 
of his school group, to make it pos- 
sible for the faculty of the unit to 
work together as a close knit organ- 
ization and to enable the parents of 
the school to work closely with it on 
a continuous and intensive basis. 


The primary unit should be organized 
on a non-graded basis so as to facilit- 
ate the continuous progress of pupils 
as individuals without arbitrary bar- 
riers of grade placement, and time 


limits. Such an arrangement should 
also add to the possibility of intro- 
ducing forms of coordinated or team 
teaching, variable grouping of pupils 
and the imaginative use of space, 
materials, and teaching devices. 


The program of the school should be 
planned to serve both the general 
educational needs of young children 
and any special requirements of child- 
ren in its own neighborhood. The par- 
ents should be involved in many 
ways, including service as volunteers, 
or where feasible, as part-time or full- 
time paid assistants. Close liaison 
should be maintained with the homes 
through the services of counselors, 
school social workers, and classroom 
teachers when they are adequately 
prepared for this additional duty. 
Parent education programs should 
also be developed as a part of the 
program of the local school, with 
appropriate. staff assistance by 
specialists. 


These neighborhood units will inevit- 
ably in many cases be segregated. 
We recognize the disadvantage of 
that condition but believe that it is 
offset by the superior opportunities 
for teaching and guidance that such 
a school offers. Since in many neigh- 
borhoods integration can be achieved 
only at the expense of large amounts 
of travel time and the transfer of a 
child to a school far from his own 
home, we believe that on balance the 
neighborhood primary unit is the 
more desirable arrangement. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


Neighborhood primary schools and 
nearby middle schools should be com- 
bined ‘into clusters that, for want of 
a more descriptive term, we shall call 
educational complexes. An education- 
al complex will be composed of from 
two to five primary schools and one 
or two middle schools. The new or- 
ganizations should be created first 
wherever they will contribute to de- 
segregation or better integration. [In 
Appendix Il—not reproduced here— 
are listed several possibilities. These 
are sections of the city where existing 
neighborhocd schools (to become 
primary schools) are close enough to 
one another to cooperate closely, or 
are so situated that the middle schools 
might be desegreated. | 


An educational complex should be 
administered by a senior administra- 
tor, who should be given authority 
and autonomy to develop a program 
which meets appropriate city-wide 


standards but is also directly relevant 


to the needs of the locality. Primary 


schools within the complex should 


share among themselves facilities, 


and special staff, and should be co- | 


ordinated to encourage frequent as- 
sociation among students and parents 
from the several units. Within the ed- 
ucation complex teachers will be bet- 
ter able to help children from diverse 
ethnic backgrounds to become ac- 
quainted with one another. Parent- 
teacher and parent-school relations 


should be built on the bases of both 
the individual school and the com- 
plex. The children—and their parents 
—will thus gain the dual benefits of 
a school close to home and of mem- 
bership in a larger, more diverse 
educational and social community. 
The concept of the educational com- 
plex arises in part from the view that 
the means of education and much of 
their control should be centered local- 


ly. 


Although it may not be possible to 
desegregate all primary schools, ul- 
timately most of them should be _£in- 
tegrated educationally. This will aid 
the better preparation of students for 
life and study in the middle school; 
it will more nearly equalize resources; 
and it will give the staff in the prim- 
ary schools new opportunities for in- 
novation and originality in their work. 


lt may be useful to illustrate the ar- 
rangement and operation of schools 
under our proposals. In District 8 in 
Manhattan, P.S. 75, P.S. 84, and P.S. 
166 are currently desegregated ele- 
mentary schools in transition toward 
partial White-Type segregated. They 
are located near one anofher and 
near Junior High School 118. These 
units would become an educational 
complex under our recommendations, — 
the ninth graders from 118 being re- 
assigned to the reorganized compre- 
hensive high schools situated outside 
a ghetto area. Fifth and sixth graders 
from 75, 84 and 166 would be picked 


=. 


up at designated assembly points and 
transported by shuttle bus to middle 
school 118, a trip requiring not more 
than 10 to 15 minutes, or the average 


time it now takes children to walk to 


school. This policy will prevail in as 
many instances as possible. 


Another illustration: P.S. 189, 219, 
156, 175, and 183, in Districts 41 and 
42 of Brooklyn are located near one 
another, and near junior high 252. 


The entire group is proceeding toward — 


Negro-Puerto Rican Type school seg- 
regation, for these schools are on the 
fringe of the rapidly enlarging Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant community. If no 
changes are introduced, it is predict- 
able that junior high school 252 will 
have less than 10% White students 
by 1970, rather than the present 40% 
White. The board of education pro- 
posed for this area a Princeton-type 
pairing of P.S. 156 with P.S. 210. This 
would desegregate one elementary 
school but would leave the other 
schools in the immediate area vulner- 
able to rapid and extreme segre- 
gation. Our plan, in contrast, would 
mean _ that 
children. would go to their nearby 
elementary schools. Thus, P.S. 210 
would remain predominantly White 
and P.S. 156 predominantly Negro 
and Puerto Rican. Both sets of par- 
ents would, however, be encouraged 


_ to stay. on in the community because 


a. good, stable, and desegregated 
middle school was at hand. 


We recommend further that, as soon 


the youngest primary | 


as possible, the middle schools should 
be located in educational parks so 
situated as to provide children in as 
many parts of the city as is feasible, 
the experience of attending a gen- 
vinely integrated school during their 
middle school years. We recognize 
that for reasons previously pointed 
out, it may not be possible for some 
time to assure every child such an 
experience, but our objective is to 
bring it about for the greatest pos- 
sible number. This we think can be 
accomplished by locating groups of 
middle schools on large sites designed 
to accommodate perhaps 15,000 
children with administrative units or- 
ganized so that each child will be a 
member of a school enrolling 500 to 
1,000 pupils. The most practical loca- 
tion for such schools would be in 
areas where a suitable number of 
minority group children can be drawn 
from existing ghetto neighborhoods 
into parks which will also enroll child- 
ren from White neighborhoods. 


EQUALIZING FACILITIES 


Goecd physical facilities are no sub- 
stitute for good teaching but they are 
powerful auxiliaries to it. Obviously, 
there are limits on the speed with 
which New York City can reconstruct 
its gigantic collection of more than a 
thousand buildings. Many of them are 
deteriorating and it is essential that 
more be done to improve the build- 
ings and equipment of the school 
system, especially in the depressed 


In all planning about altering the 
educational system — from ele- 
mentary school up — so that there 
will be real opportunity for equal- 
ity, the major emphasis must be on 
reaching the mass of low-income 
youngsters. A danger in Higher 
Horizons, in college scholarships 
for high-ranking Negroes, and in 
similar approaches is that, as they 
succeed, the white community, its 
conscience soothed, does not re- 
cognize that surface amelioration 
is not enough. 

—Nat Hentoff, The New Equality 


and segregated neighborhoods. This 
condition requires immediate and sus- 
tained attention. 


As of 1963, in spite of the fact that 
the board erected many new schools 
in the last 5 years (26 as replace- 
ments for schools within ghettoes), 
Negro and Puerto Rican segregated 
schools as a group were still, on the 
average, the oldest in the city; formed 
the greatest number of overcrowded 
buildings, and included the greatest 
number of buildings in need of 
modernization cr installation of es- 
sential facilities. 


STAFFING THE CLASSROOM 


Desegregation and the prevention of 
further school segregation alike hinge 
upon the creation of public schools so 
excellent that parents of all ethnic 


groups will enroll their children with 
confidence and pride. This condition 
hinges in turn upon the recruitment, 
certification, supervision, and_reten- 
tion of outstanding classroom teachers. 


Without good teaching desegregation 
is educationally meaningless. More- 
over it becomes increasingly impos- 
sible to achieve as parents lose con- 
fidence in their public schools and as 
those with higher economic, occupa- 
tional, and educational attainment 
can achieve the means to move away. 
Authentic desegregation is impossible 
without the progressive provision of 
improved instruction in the public 
schools. The proposals for modifying 
the organization of levels in the 
schools and for the clustering of units 
form a basis for such improvement. 
A major reconstruction of the sort 
outlined will introduce new incentives 
for such teachers. The new Education- 
al Complexes can become centers 
within which exciting professional. ac- 
tivity and development is both pos- 
sible and encouraged. We would go 
further, however. Many practices of 
the present city system must be 
changed drastically if more good 
teachers are to be employed, attract- 
ed to assignments in heavily mixed 
schools, and retained while they ma- 
ture toward professional excellence. 


For example, more Negro and Puerto 
Rican teachers and administrators 
must be’ recruited and advanced in 
responsibility as rapidly as their per- 


formance justifies. Although the 
school system does not close any of 
its positions to members of minority 
groups, Negroes have had more dif- 
ficulty than others progressing through 
the system’s hierarchy. 


It should be possible to find more 
than the present group of fewer than 
10 Negroes who are competent to 
handle some of the system’s more 
than 1,200 administrative positions. 
Surely more than the present 2 or 3 
Negroes are capable of outstanding 
service among the 800 principalships. 


It is not enough that selection stand- 
ards be high and objective. An equal- 
ly important question is whether they 
are sufficiently relevant and flexible 
to obtain people with the qualities 
most needed in the schools. 


We propose, therefore, greater flex- 
ibility in the recruitment and examin- 
ation of school staff members. The 
Board of Examiners since 1960 has 
placed somewhat less emphasis on 


written test performance. This reform 


should be continued and intensified. 


We also propose greater flexibility 
in the design of the teacher's day. 
The reports persist that teachers and 
other staff members are overburdened 
by paperwork, lack of clerical and 
technical support, and are subjected 
to unprofessional regulations that un- 
duly restrict their performance. 


The proposed reorganization should 
be used as an opportunity to correct 


these conditions. With the develop- 
ment of Educational Complexes, mid- 
dle schools and comprehensive high 
schools, considerable decentralization 
will be possible. Within system-wide 
policies to assure high minimum stan- 
dards of administration, teaching, 
pupil services and community rela- 
tions, decentralization can release ad- 
ministrators and teachers from stand- 
ardized requirements. The local _in- 
itiative and responsible freedom es- 
sential to gocd schools must be more 
actively encouraged. 


At present, a spurious “reward struc- 


ture” exists within the staffing pattern — 


of the New York schools. Through it, 
less experienced and less competent 
teachers are assigned to the least 
“desirable” yet professionally most 
demanding depressed area schools. 
As the teacher gains experience and 
demonstrates competence, his mobil- 
ity upward usually means mobility 
away from the pupils with the great- 
est need for skilled help. The class- 
rooms that most urgently need the 
best teachers are thus most often de- 
prived of them. 


With the assignment of a teacher to 
one of the proposed Complexes such 
transfers would be unnecessary. With- 
in a Complex teachers will be able to 
work with a variety of types of pupils 
or colleagues. No Complex need be 
a “hardship post” or “ghetto outpost.” 


They can become centers of profes- 


sional excitement and growth. 
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This prospect will not be realized, 
however, merely by changing the or- 
ganization of schools within the Com- 
plexes. Serious and sustained efforts 
will have to be made to achieve 
equitable assignment of staff, com- 
petent supervision, strong support 
structure, a release from constrictions 
on local and individual initiative, and 
maximum racial heterogeneity. 


TRAINING’ TEACHERS 


While the board becomes more flex- 
ible and imaginative in its personnel 
recruitment efforts, as we believe it 
has since 1961, it must also look more 
closely at its training resources. 


For example, arrangements must be 
made so that student teachers may 
take their practice in schools that are 
well mixed ethnically, and even pre- 
dominantly Negro and Puerto Rican. 
To accomplish this, the college aus- 
pices under which the _ professional 
education occurs must be strengthened 


substantially. Virtually every one of. 


the city’s public and private higher 
educational institutions has experi- 
mented with programs for teachers 
planning to enter big city schools 
Most of these efforts remain under, 
financed; only a few are more than 
tentative pilot projects; and too few 
provide any solid basis for close co- 
operation with the public school sys- 
tem. 


In order for these new programs in 
teacher preparation to succeed, more 


than a few courses in urban sociology 
are needed. State and federal as well 
as city funds must be channeled into 
cooperative reasearch and develop- 
ment activities to involve colleges and 
universities more effectively on the 
work of the urban school system. The 
major training institutions should not 
be devoted as consistently as they 
have been to the preparation of 
teachers for suburbia. 


PRE-PRIMARY PROGRAMS 


Harvard psychologist Thomas Petti- 
grew has commented, “Fourteen gen- 
erations of Negro talent have already 
been wasted by American society; our 
technological scciety cannot afford 
to waste yet another.” If the talents 
of the young are to be cultivated and 
preserved, the process must, under 
modern conditions, not only take 
longer; it must also start sooner. The 
outstanding educational program nec- 
essary to prevent further segregation 
of schools and children in New York, 
moreover, depends upon high levels 
of aspiration and school-type achieve- 
ment among a larger proportion of 


children. The talents of New York 
City children must, therefore, be cul- 
tivated earlier than ever before. Only 
a new, citywide program of pre-kin- 
dergarten education will stimulate this 
change. 


There are two reasons why we urge 
that the board of education introduce 
cn a large-scale basis a pre-primary 
program of instruction. First, it is at 
this level that what we have else- 
where called compensatory education 
can have a significant impact. The 
materially or socially deprived child 
can gain most from extra enrichment 
at the age of 3 and 4. This program 
is both compensatory and preventa- 
tive. It would cost less and have 
greater benefits than remedial pro- 
grams for adolescent dropouts. 


We recommend that the pilot projects 
in pre-primary instruction be adopted 
progressively throughout the city, be- 
ginning first within the Educational 
Complexes and in the centers of ghet- 
to areas. The board of education 
should be encouraged to cooperate 
closely in this activity with the City 


of both Negroes and Whites. 


Prejudice declines and new racial roles develop in desegregated situations 
where the two groups: (1) possess approximately equal status, (2) seek 
common goals, (3) are cooperatively dependent upon one another, and (4) 
interact with the positive support of authorities, law, or custom. Wherever 
these conditions are attained, in schools, at work, in neighborhoods, or in 
the armed forces, reworkable alterations occur in the attitudes and behavior 


—Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro American 


Department of Welfare’s Division of 
Infant Day Care Centers, which can 
provide additional starting points for 
this program. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Few objective data are available on 
the programs of the special schools 
but, what evidence we do have sug- 
gests that these schools, particularly 
the 600 schools, have grown at a 
rapid pace in recent years. The func- 
tions they are designed to serve re- 
main vague. We could find,-for ex- 
ample, no clear statement of the pre- 
sent curriculum for these schools. And 
the available data indicate a dispro- 
portionate number of minority group 
students in these schools. The plans 
for the newer programs for special 
students seem, in Junior Guidance 
classes and After-School programs, 
similarly unclear. 


Special schools seem often to be 


set up deliberately outside the neigh- 


borhood where their students live. 
The rationale offered is to release 
the child from his antagonistic sur- 
roundings without embarrassing him 
by special placement in his own 


neighborhood schosls. Actually, this 


arrangement also removes the child 
from his family, neighborhood, peers, 
and normal school experience. Al- 
though he is officially defined as a 
special problem, he is also treated as 
if he were autonomous and respon- 
sible enough to commute to a distant 


school. The arrangement, to say the 
least, raises serious questions. 


Similar questions must be raised about © 


educational provisions for the mental- 
ly retarded. Gerhart Saenger in his 
report, Factors Influencing the In- 
stitutionalization of Mentally Retarded 
Individuals in New York City, said in 
1960, that “more than half of the re- 
cently institutionalized low grade re- 
tarded children came from Puerto 
Rican and Negro families, even 
though these groups together make 
up slightly less than one-quarter of 
the population of the city.” Saenger 
also identifies probable serious errors 
in the diagnostic and referral systems 
leading up to institutionalization. 


The total numbers of disturbed, mal- 
adjusted, and retarded students in the 
city’s public schools are very small 
compared with the total student pop- 
ulation, yet we believe that the edu- 
cational quality of a school system 
can be assessed to an important de- 
gree by the treatment it affords the 
most disadvantaged, the needy, and 


~ deviant groups of children and youth. 


We do not have adequate facts 
about special educational programs 
in the city. It appears that such in- 
formation has not been secured by 
the school system itself. 


We therefore propose that cbjective, 
independent studies be made of the 
care and schooling of special students 
in the city’s public school system, and 
the results published. We also pro- 


pose that special educational pro- 
grams be closely related to the neigh- 
borhood primary school and the mid- 
dle school. Children with emotional 
and social handicaps should increas- 
ingly be dealt with as those with 
physical handicaps are. If a student 
is not principally an invalid, a medical 
patient, or a hazard to his school 
mates, he should be educated with 
his peers or at least within the same 
school building. If the child’s primary 
problem is medical or one requiring 
custody, the responsibility for him 
should rest with an agency other than 
the school. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


These proposa's are advanced as a 
minimum program of changes that 
are necessary if the board is to re- 
duce and prevent school segregation. 
The proposals may be modified in 
their particulars, but their combined 
magnitude and import is, if anything, . 
an understatement of what must be 
done to achieve desegregation in 
New York City schools. 


Can the New York City public school 


_ system, already burdened with exces- 


sive fiscal problems, achieve these 
goals? One response is the logic of 
crisis: As Commissioner Allen wrote 
about New York’s school system in 


1962, “In many ways, possibly: in- most 


ways, the future of the metropolis is 
beirig written in its classrooms foday. 
Unless what is being done now is 
done better, and unless much, much 


more is done that is now being done, 
that future will be a bleak one in 
many respects.” 


The second answer is that more is at 
stake in New York City than the fu- 
ture well being of a single city. The 
public school students of this com- 
munity form more than 1/3 of the 


total public school enrollment of New 


York State. A large part of the State’s 
responsibility for the welfare of its 
youth is concentrated here. 


The third consideration is that among 
all the great cities of the North, New 
York’s public schools stand a better 
social chance of achieving authentic 
desegregation than possibly any of 
the others. This city is comparatively 
free of the forces of social and politi- 
cal reaction against full civil rights. 
This city has a heritage of cultural in- 
novation and educational progress. If 
school segregation cannot be fought 
effectively here, if the public school 
children of New York City must be 
relegated to second class status for 
lack of energy and effort, the nation 
will have reason to despair. 


In view of the enormity of both the 
problem and the possibilities, we pro- 
pose that both the State and Federal 
governments be urged to demonstrate 
their deep involvement through pro- 
gressive increases in fiscal support. 
When. . municipal initiatives toward 
substantial change are demonstrated, 
and as they are introduced, substan- 
tial financial assistance and technical 


cooperation will be essential. It is 
doubtful that without large scale ad- 
ditional State and Federal support, 
the necessary reforms can even be 
successfully begun, much less _thor- 
oughly completed. 


THE TEST OF SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


An effective program of desegrega- 
tion will be very costly. It will require 
funds not available from within the 
public economy of New York City, to 
be sure. Yet, there are steps that can 
be taken by the board of education 
and by the superintendent of schools 
and by others that will not require 
extra funds. Decisions and actions on 
these, we suggest, should become the 
test of whether the city’s educational 
policy -makers seriously ‘intend to re- 
duce and to prevent further segrega- 
tion. 


The fact that outside support must be 
obtained to accelerate desegregation 
should not become a reason for in- 
action. Indeed, it is probable that 
when the board of education initiates 
its own revised program, significant 
outside help will materialize. The steps 
that can be taken now and over the 
coming year without additional out- 
side funds, include the following. 


1. The 5 high schools already pro- 
jected by the board for construction 
and already capitalized could be re- 
located outside minority ghettoes and 
redesigned to become comprehensive 


high schools. This would set the pre- 
cedent for future secondary school 
construction. 


2. Junior high schools feeding the 
new comprehensive high schools, 
other new junior high schools for con- 
struction, and selected junior highs 
from the list of Educational Complexes’ 
contained in the appendix to this re- 
port, should be chosen for conversion 
into middle schools. This conversion 
could be accomplished, we believe, 
without great extra expense within 
the next year. Later, additional con- 
versions would require further funds. 


3. A first series of Educational Com- 
plexes could be created around the 
newly formed middle schools cited 
above. These would require compli- 
cated administrative and faculty re- 
organization but no important ad- 
dition to expenditures. 


4. Openings for Negro and Puerto 
Rican teachers and administrators can 
be widened immediately without extra 
expense. 


5. Greater flexibility and autonomy 
can be provided to the principals and 
their staffs within the new Educational 
Complexes. 


6. Newly strengthened cooperation 
between teacher training institutions 


‘and the Board can be developed over 
the next year with no important ad- 


ditional expenditures of funds. 


7. Studies and policy reviews of the 


organization of special educational 
services, especially for the socially 
maladjusted and the mentally retard- 
ed, can be initiated at no important 
additional cost. 


Prompt decisions and vigorous action 
on these items will demonstrate the 
clarity of purpose, the firmness of 
commitment, and the determination to 
succeed that the entire community is 
waiting to witness and eager to ap- 
plaud. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF REPORT 
A. Findings: 


1. Puerto Rican, Negro and other 


students in public schools in New York 
City suffer extensive and serious eth- 
nic segregation. 


2. This segregation increased be- 
tween 1958 and 1963, and will con- 
tinue to increase over the next 10 to 
15 years, unless deliberate policies 
are introduced to reduce current 
levels and prevent future increases in 
segregation. 


3. The board of education has made 
efforts between 1954 and the present 
which were intended to reduce segre- 
gation. These efforts have had no 
measurable effect upon the overall 
number of students attending segre- 
gated schools or upon the number of 
segregated schools in the system.” 


4, Early in 1964, the board of educa- 
tion introduced new proposals intend- 


to the process of progress. 


A NATURAL ALLIANCE 
Essential to our success in the years ahead is a working partnership between 
education and the civil rights movement. In carrying forward our present 
momentum for change, we can expect that there will be strains and stresses 
and initial misunderstandings. But these creative ‘tensions are always vital 


Educators and the public at large will be wrong if they view school boycotts 
and parents’ marches as indications of a fundamental division between the 
schools and the civil rights movement. And civil rights leaders will also be 
wrong if they forget the positive purpose of such protests, if they allow. 
these creative tensions to degenerate into destructive hostility. 


There .is a natural alliance among us. We must preserve it and foster it. 
Then, together, we shall shape new dimensions of democracy for all our 
children and for our children’s children. 


—Francis Keppel, May 28, 1964 


ed to aid in desegregating the public 
schools. The new proposals, consider- 
ed singly and in combination, would 
not reduce current levels of school 
segregation or prevent future in- 
creases. 


5. Ethnic segregation cannot be 
wholly eliminated from the schools of 
New York City in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, but the adoption of wise and in- 
telligent policies can reduce segrega- 
tion substantially. The basic require- 


ment is a deep and sustained com- 


mitment on the part of the board and 
its staff to the purpose of reducing 
segregation throughout the city at the 
earliest time and at the fastest pos- 
sible rate. | Alesse 


6. The adopted building program of 
the board does not treat gesegrega- 


tion as a main factor in choosing sites, 
although this factor could be utilized. 


7. Wise and _ intelligent policies to 
foster desegregation must include in- 
tensified efforts to raise the quality of 
school program and teaching in. New 
York City schools to the highest level, 
which is to say a degree of excellence 
second to none in the United States. 
The purpose of desegregation and in- 
creased excellence must be pursued 
simultaneously. They are absolutely 
interdependent. 


8. The real accomplishment of both 


objectives is a complicated, costly, 
and difficult undertaking. It is far be- 


yond what many advocates of change 


have seemed willing to recognize or 
acknowledge. Basic changes in the 
present organization of the school 
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grades and the revision of construc- 
tion programs are essential to de- 
segregation. and improvement, as are 
new concepts of recruitment, faculty 
involvement, curriculum design, pupil 
services, administrative operation, 
plant use, and inter-school communi- 
cation. 


B. Recommendations: 


1. Comprehensive four year high 
schools should be built at points well 
outside existing ethnic ghettoes, to be 
attended by commuting youths from 
points all over the city as well as by 
local residents. 


2. Fifth through eighth grade middle 
schools should replace junior high 
schools ultimately in the entire system. 
The purpose of these units should be 
to furnish improved instruction for 
older children. They should be so lo- 
cated as to provide for as many 
children as possible an experience in 
an integrated school. Shuttle buses 
should be used to reach these middle 
schools. 


3. Primary units extending from pre- 
kindergarten classes through the 
fourth grade should replace existing 


elementary schools. These units would 


still be neighborhood schools, but 
they would be organized differently 
and would feed into the middle 
schools. Many existing elementary 
schools could be reorganized to con- 
tain two or more primary units. 


4. Educational complexes should be 


formed, consisting of from two to six 
primary units clustered around the 
middle schools. These should be man- 
aged by a single administrator, with 
assistant administrators in the separ- 
ate unit buildings. The complexes 
should integrate educational activities, 
improve the distribution of facilities 
and resources, and promote communi- 
cation between faculties, parents, and 
students from diverse ethnic back- 
grounds. Complexes should have a 
high degree of organizational auton- 
omy over their programs. 


5. Eventually, ed ucational parks 
housed newly developed structures on 
cleared sites should replace single 
middle schools with their educational 
complexes. 


6. Facilities should be equalized in 
every way, so that mainly Puerto Ri- 
can and Negro schools in the city 
will not continue to be older, more 
overcrowded, and in greater need of 
installation of essential facilities than 
other schools. — 


7. The new organization of the sys- 
tem should be utilized to stabilize and 
improve the staffing of the schools. 
The middle schools and _ clustered 
primary units with their new autonomy 
should be used to attract and retain 
the best teachers and administrators. 


8. Board programs to improve re- 
cruitment and advancement of min- 
ority group teachers and other per- 
sonnel should be extended and _in- 


tensified. As part of this, training re- 
lations between the system and local 
teacher training institutions must be 
greatly strengthened. 


9. Pre-primary programs of _§instruc- 
tion should be introduced on a city- 
wide basis, serving children as young 
as three years. 


10. Special schools and programs, 
particularly those for maladjusted and 
retarded students, should be studied 
independently and the findings should 
be made public. A stronger policy for 
retaining more such students in their 
regular schools should be pursued. 


11. State and Federal support, fiscal 
and administrative, should be _ pro- 
vided to the city to accomplish these 
necessary changes. This support 
should begin after the board of edu- 
cation has demonstrated its new in- 
itiative and commitment by taking 
some of the steps toward desegre- 
gation which do not involve addition- 
al municipal expenditures. 


Our proposals do, we trust, make 
plain the fact that substantial forces 
must be reckoned with and redirected 
if desegregation is to be achieved. If 
these proposals are adopted and im- 
plemented we are confident they will 
effect some immediate desegregation. 
More importantly, they would help 
prevent an increase in the rate of 
segregation within the schools. To ac- 
complish this, however, they would 


have to be introduced promptly, pro- 
gressively, and in an ever more ex- 
tensive network during the next five 
years. 


ON RESPECT 


Respect for the culturally different 
does not rest upon sympathy nor con- 
descension. It is not synonymous with 
love in the sense of sentimental fond- 
ness. Respect is related to empathy, 
the ability and willingness to project 
oneself into a child’s circumstances 
and role. Empathy facilitates com- 


munication between the students and 


the school and begins to open doors 
to locked-out youth. A teacher who 
wants to give love and who demands 
it in return is on the wrong track and 
has compromised the respect she owes 
her children. 


—Eugene McCreary 


NEGOTIATIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Represeniatives of major civil rights groups — NAACP, CORE, Harlem 
Parents Committee, City-Wide Committee for Integrated Schools, the Ur- 
ban League, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, EQUAL, representing white 
parents for integration, and the Conference for Integrated, Quality Edu- 
cation, an organization of labor, religious, and civic groups essentially 


from the white community — have engaged in a series of conferences 


for the past two weeks with the superintendent of schools and his staff. 


As the result of these discussions, certain agreements which we will recom- 
mend to our memberships were reached on (1) September, 1964 desegre- 
gation steps and (2) subsequent desgregation plans. 

While the September, 1964 steps are very limited, our discussions resulted 
in eliminating a number of objectionable features, the central one being 
the assignment of thousands of Negro and Puerto Rican children from 
segregated elementary to segregated junior high schools. Instead, they will 
have the alternative of assignment with free transportation to integrated or 
white elementary schools and will continue with their classmates to the 
junior and senior high schools in those areas. | 


It was agreed that the September, 1964 steps would be followed by plans 
for substantial desegregation, to be formulated by the superintendent of 
schools in working consultation with Dr. Robert Dentler of the Institute of 
Urban Studies, Columbia University, and civil rights and community groups. 
It was further agreed that these plans would be in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Allen Report. The major additional plans,’ effective no 
later than September, 1965, include: 

1. Development of the first series of integrated middle schools with their 
educational complexes; 

2. As part of the organization of the first series of middle schools, steps 
toward the elimination of segregated junior high schools. 

3. Opening additional high schools for junior high schools involved in the 
board’s integration plans, and city-wide plans for high school ene: 
gation. 

The discussions that have been held were in a spirit of cooperation and an 
understanding of the aims. and goals of integrated, quality education. It is - 
on this. basis, together with the refinements and agreements concerning future - 
plans, that we will make our recommendations to our ere organizations. - 


—Joint release, June 15, 1964. 
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FREEDOM DAY Il 
IN CHICAGO 


Ramon J. Rivera, 
Gerald A. McWorter, 
and Ernest Lillienstein 


A less technical version of a report 
delivered to a panel on Race and 
Social Change at the 41st Annual 
Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Chicago, May 14, 1964. 
The senior author is a Study Director 
at the National Opinion Research 
Center, which conducted the study; 
the junior authors were Research 
Assistants on this study. 


This is a preliminary report on a 
piece of “fire brigade” research — a 
study of the second Chicago school 
baycott. We can begin by noting that 
this. survey moved through its~ plan- 
ning and design stages in exactly 
three days. It is probably impossible 
to design anything that is truly com- 


plex in that length of time and the 
plan of our research has a certain 
inevitable, if misguided, simplicity 
about it. The first lesson we have to 
offer to anyone planning a compar- 
able study in the civil rights field is: 
don’t hurry, but when you must, 
never believe anything you read in 
the newspapers. 


Why were the news media a prob- 
lem? They were a problem because in 
the absence of any other reliable 
authority, we allowed the mass media 
to dictate the logic of the design of 
our survey. If we pause for a moment 
to review the history of the Chicago 
school boycotts, it will be possible to 
recall the predictions and assumptions 
that were prevalent in mid-February, 
1964, when this survey was planned. 


The first, or October, 1963, boycott, 
had been a huge success, at least 
from the point of view of scope of 
participation. True, Superintendent 
Ben Willis still sat in his office at 228 
North LaSalle Street — despite the 
protesters’ call for his resignation — 
but the civil rights groups who had 


initiated the boycott had demon- 


strated their ability, under certain 
conditions, to keep 225,000 of Chi- 


cago’s school children away from | 


their classrooms. Their protest was 
directed against injustices which. Willis 
had been. accused . of creating. -or 
maintaining during his term of office. 
We noted that these groups had 
been effective under certain. condi- 


tions. What conditions did we have 
in mind? 


First of all, there was, prior to the 
initial boycott, a relative lack of or- 
ganized opposition within the Negro 
community itself. The direct action 
civil rights organizations, CORE, 
SNCC, and the CCCO (Coordinating 
Council of Community Organizations 
— a federation of principal civil rights 
groups) were the prime movers of the 
boycott. They were joined enthusias- 
tically by many of the churches. The 
older, more conservative organizations 
maintained a noncommital attitude. 
Most important, they did not actively 
oppose the October boycott; nor did 
the Negro politicians. The picture pre- 
sented by the Negro community was 
one of broad consensus on the ap- 
propriateness of a boycott and this 
consensus seemed strong enough to 
discourage serious expressions of dis- 
agreement. ) 


One important. by-product of | this 
institutions which were willing to 
house and care for the children in- 
volved in the boycott. In a community 
with a high rate of family disorgan- 
ization and a large number of work- 
ing mothers, participation in a school 
boycott — ‘especially for younger chil- 
dren — will often be contingent upon 
the parent's ability to find someone 
willing to care for her children during 
the time they. would: have been at 
school. This task was generally as- 
sumed by the churches and a new 


type of educational institution, the 
Freedom School — originated in Bos- 
ton the previous June — was organ- 
ized. 


Finally, there was a lack of really 


serious opposition from organizations — 
within the white community. It was . 


mentioned by some white officials, for 
example, that the boycott was illegal. 
Yet the illegality of the boycott was 
denied by others and the leaders of 
the boycott were free to plan their 
work without fear of immediate legal 
reprisal. 


This picture had shifted considerably 
as Chicago approached Freedom Day 
ll. According to the reports of the 
news media, consensus within the 
Negro community had all but dis- 
appeared. The more conservative civil 
rights groups, for example, were less 
willing to contain their objections to 
the tactics employed by the militants. 
The most threatening development, 
however, came with the announce- 
ments of Negro aldermen Campbell 
and Holman: Not only were they per- 


sonally opposed to the boycott; their 


precinct workers were under instruc- 
tions to. canvass their local communit- 
ies and collect signatures from Negro 
citizens, pledging to send their chil- 
dren to school. And, overnight, there 
sprang full-born a new civil rights 
group — The Assembly to End Pre- 
judice, Injustice and Poverty — with a 
strong anti-boycott platform, which 
claimed to have reached a meeting of 


minds with the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 


There was also considerable opposi- 
tion from the churches. The National 
Baptist Convention refused to support 
another boycott and urged its con- 
gregations to keep their children in 
school. The AME’s took a_ similar 
stand. It became painfully obvious 
that fewer Freedom Schools would be 


available for persons willing to par- 


ticipate in the second boycott — and 
this factor added one more reason for 
anticipating a sharply reduced num- 
ber of school absentees. 


Finally, it was made abundantly clear 
by city authorities that to organize a 
boycott was a crime and to join in 
one was to render oneself suspect in 
the eyes of the law. A public welfare 
recipient, for example, who was 
tempted to boycott might be forgiven 
some uneasiness concerning his relief 
status, once he had been told by his 
precinct worker that he was violating 
the law. 


These at least were the myths and 
events that colored the air as Chicago 
prepared for Freedom Day Il. We 
had listened to them closely enough 


_ to make three basic assumptions: 


First of all, we decided that the 
second school boycott would be some- 
thing of a flop. The Negro community 
would divide sharply under the con- 
flicting demands upon their loyalty. 
It would be impossible to serve at the 


same time, the CCCO on one hand, 
and the aldermen and Urban League 
on the other. Someone had to lose 
something and we thought that the 
more militant groups were likely to 
lose most. 


We also assumed that the politicians 
would be most effective in neutraliz- 
ing the more deprived sections of their 
wards. We banked heavily on the 
Negro slum-dweller’s presumed al- 
legiance to Chicago’s Democratic ma- 
chine and the advantage of direct 
personal contact which the precinct 
workers would enjoy. 


Finally, we decided that middle class 
Negroes would also defect from the 
boycott, but that their defection 
would spring, not from a commitment 
to local politicial figures, but from a 
basic approval of the positions and 
tacts of the more conservative Civil 
Rights organizations. Many of you. 
will recall that the Hauser Report on 
school integration was then in pro- 
gress. For many, it was a good time 
not to rock the boat, for the “proper” 
machinery had already been put in 
motion and there were, in addition, 
cases awaiting disposition in the 
courts. 


Having made these assumptions, we 
set about to locate areas of Chicago 
where cross-pressures would be rather 
acute and where we might witness our 
a-priori assumptions. blossom _ into 
empirical reality. We decided to draw 
quota samples from seven school dis- 


tricts, selected on the basis of their 
social composition and their presumed 
exposure to anti-boycott politicians. 


Schools A, B and C are located in 
predominantly well-educated Negro 
areas. School A is in Kenwood, B and 
C are located in Chatham. School 
District A is represented on the City 
Council by an alderman who was flat- 
ly opposed to the boycott. The alder- 
man representing Schools B and C 
had not taken a_ public position. 
Schools D through G are quite close, 
and quite low, in terms of education- 
al attainment. The two sets of school 
districts are differentiated mainly by 
the attitude of their aldermen. Alder- 


man Chew, representing the 17th 
Ward, was the only Negro alderman 
openly to support the second school 
boycott and to work closely with its 
organizers. Alderman Campbell was 
strongly opposed to the boycott and 
an important figure in the resistance 
movement. Each of the seven schools 
was essentially empty on Freedom 
Day | and each school had shown it- 
self to be completely, or overwhelm- 
ingly, Negro on the day of the board 
of education’s racial nose count. 


A total of 362 persons were inter- 
viewed in these school districts. Re- 
spondents were selected by a quota 
sample technique within city blocks. 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE 


AT LEAST GRADUATED FROM HIGH 
SCHOOL BY POSITIONS ON FIRST AND SECOND BOYCOTTS 


Position on Second 


Position on First (October) 
Boycott 


(February) Boycott 
dé r i Opposed, Couldn’t 
ip ieee Decide 
49.5 — 
Supported (204) (10) 
Opposed, Couldn’t 72.1 35.1 
Decide (68) (37) 


All but two respondents were Negro; 
virtually all of them were the mothers 
or female guardians of elementary 
school children. 


Initially we were anxious to check 
the relevance of local political activ- 
ity. Each respondent had been asked: 
“Are you supporting the school boy- 
cott, at this time? (Which comes 
closest to the way you feel now?)” 


A comparable question was asked to 
determine each respondent's position 
concerning the original school boycott 
in October. 


There was a discernib'e drop in per- 
sonal support in each area sampled. 
The proportions supporting in October 
ranged from roughly 75 to 90 per 
cent; in February, the range was from 
56 to 70 per cent. 


There were obvious inter-area 
differences, but considering the repu- 
tation of Chicago’s Democratic ma- 
chine, it is surprising to note that an 
alderman’s position on the boycott 
proved to be unrelated either to the 
position of his constituents or the 
shift in position which they exper- 
ienced over time. Examining the pat- 
terns in terms of the socioeconomic 
characteristics of these areas, there 
is a hint that the respondent's educa- 
tional status, rather than local polliti- 
cal activity, was the critical factor in 
shaping boycott decisions. . 


Table 1 makes this pattern explict. 
Respondents are grouped in terms of 
the basic patterns of stability and 


shifts that occurred between the two 


boycott dates. The case bases (204, 


68,10,37) tell us that stability was 
more common than shifts, and that 
shifts, when they occurred, were typ- 


ically in the direction of opposition to | 


the second boycott. The percentages 
(49.5, etc) indicate the proportion of 
high school graduates in each cate- 
gory. In a sentence: Those who shifted 


from a pro to an anti-boycott stand 


between October and February were 
disproportionately persons of higher 
educational attainment. 


These figures imply a challenge to at 
least one widely held assumption con- 
cerning the values of middle-class 
Negroes: that such persons attach 
overriding importance to the principle 
of desegregated public school facili- 
ties. 


We have some indirect, but rather in- 
teresting data on this point. It has to 
do with the question: “What do 
Negroes in Chicago want from their 
schools?” Each respondent was hand- 
ed a list of functions that the school 
might perform. They were asked to 
designate the two functions that they 


felt were the “most important jobs for | 


the public schools to do.” 


There is at least one item which merits 
special attention. According to these 
data, Negroes with twelve years of 
schooling or more are less likely to 
feel that public schools should teach 
children of different races to live to- 
gether. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE “MOST IMPORTANT JOBS FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO DO” BY RESPONDENT’S EDUCATION 


Respondent's Education 


Most Important Jobs for j Okicaseadl 
; Less than High School |. 
Public Schools To Do High School Ciiahiene Difference 
Graduate or More 
A. Build good character-like honesty 21.2 27.9 + 6.7 
B. Teach basic subjects like spelling, 
reading, and arithmetic ............ 44.1 48.6 + 4.5 
C. Teach children of different races 
to live together ...........00.00.00.... 46.4 37.4 — 9.0 
D. Give children something to do 
until they are old enough to 
WE bs. cen 10.1 3.4 — 6.7 
-E. Teach children to be polite and 
PMOET CHEMIE |... 5 ce, 21.8 11.2 —10.6 
F. Make children interested in learn- 
REG aR aaa en a eer: 44.7 63.7 +19.0 
G. Keep children under control ...... 10.1 6.7 wine ee 
198.4* 198.9* 
Ne ee... Sa ee ee (179) (179) 


*Adds up to more than 100.0% because respondents were asked to identify 


the two most important items. 
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At the very least, we can say that 


this finding is unexpected. The pat- 
terns generated by the other items on 
the list, however, ring true. Thus, for 
this particular sample of Negroes, it 
is possible to point to a relative lack 
of emphasis among better educated 
Negroes on this particular civil rights 
goal. Whatever other disagreements 
high status Negroes might have had 
with the announced goals of the boy- 
cott, their final decision to support or 
oppose was apparently made from a 
different frame of reference and a 
differentially weighted set of edu- 
cational priorities. 


How easily were final decisions con- 
cerning the second boycott made? 
One of the questions asked was: 


“How difficult was (is) it for you 
to make a final decision about 
whether or not to support the boy- 
cott?” 


The group which experienced the 
most difficulty in deciding to boycott 
is again the better educated category 
of respondents who had shifted to an 
anti-boycott stand as Freedom Day Il 
approached. 


What can we say about the social 
contexts within which these deceisions 
were made — and especially, the de- 
cision .to. defect from support in 
October? 


Each respondent was handed a list 
38 of various types of persons and 


groups with whom she might be ex- 
pected to come into contact. The re- 
spondent was first asked to identify 
any person on the list who had in- 
fluenced her attitude toward the boy- 
cott. Next she was asked to identify 
those persons she had actually talked 
to about the second boycott. For the 
moment, we shall discuss only three 
of the groups on the list: Other par- 
ents in the neighborhood, political 
leaders, and the civil rights groups. 
Table 3 describes the proportions 
identifying these groups as sources of 
influence and as sources of personal 
contacts. 


Looking first at “other parents in the 
neighborhood,” we note that persons 
who supported both boycotts were 
more likely to report both personal 
contact and influence from their 
neighbors. Persons shifting to an anti- 
boycott position were apparently 
making their decisions in something 
of a vacuum as far as neighborhood 
contacts were concerned. Interesting- 
ly enough, they did report slightly 
more contact and slightly more per- 
sonal influence from politicians. They 
were less likely than the stable sup- 
porters to acknowledge civil rights 
groups on either count. Although the 
percentage difference is small, the 
sources of influence these shifters ac- 
knowledge are weighted toward 
sources beyond the local community, 
and toward one source (the political 
arena) which was a center of con- 
troversy. 


Each respondent was also asked: “As 


_ far as you know, what general posi- 


tion have the persons in each of 
these groups taken on the boycott 
question? Do they generally support 
the school boycott, are they uncertain 
or pretty evenly split, or are they op- 
posed to a boycott of the schools?” 
There are marked differences in per- 
ception associated with the respon- 
dents’ personal boycott position. 
Neighborhood parents, for example, 
were perceived by stable supporters 
as being largely pro-boycott. Those 
who switched to an anti-boycott posi- 
tion were generally quick to admit 
that they had no idea where the 
neighborhood stood on the question. 
Above we learned that the boycott 
supporters were more likely to ack- 
nowledge contact with other parents. 
In this particular instance, their con- 
tacts seem to have been within a 
strongly pro-boycott environment and 
that environment was perceived as 
supporting and perhaps reinforcing 
their own decisions. 


These persons also perceived political 
leaders as basically split. While those 
who opposed the second boycott also 
acknowledged uncertainty among 
politicians, they were again more like- 
ly to resist making any definite ap- 
praisal of the political climate at all. 
A comparable pattern appeared when 
respondents are asked about the civil 
rights organizations. Those supporting 
the boycott identified these groups as 
divided or as holding positions similar 


to their own. Those who had shifted 
against the boycott either acknowl- 
edged a split or again resisted mak- 
ing any specific judgment concerning 
their stand. 


These patterns of response are especi- 
ally revealing if we remind ourselves 
that this tendency toward acknowledg- 
ing a divided world or refusing to 
commit one’s self to any specific an- 
swer occurred among the most highly 
educated segment of our sample. Ad- 


equally likely to be exposed to the 
type of information which led NORC 
to design this survey around the as- 
sumption that politicians and anti- 
boycott civil rights groups would take 
a large toll among those who had 
supported Freedom Day I. Apparent- 
ly, the defectors made the same mis- 
take that we did. They believed 
everything that they read in the news- 
papers. 

At the moment we have only pre- 


liminary findings to report. We have 
also been exceedingly selective in re- 
porting them — selective in choosing 
points of emphasis among the data | 
that we now have. For example, 
Negroes opposing both boycotts might 

not have existed for all the attention | 
they were given here. They did exist, 
but mostly we have concerned our- 
selves with those who defected from 
a pro-boycott stand in October to an 
anti-boycott stand four months later. 


ditionally, we can observe that with- 
in this segment the local community 
was not extensively used as a frame 
of reference for boycott decisions, 
and finally, that they tended to assign 
less weight to the desirability of de- 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT WHO HAD TALKED TO AND WHO REPORTED 
BEING INFLUENCED BY MEMBERS OF SELECTED GROUPS 
BY POSITIONS ON FIRST AND SECOND BOYCOTTS 


segregated education. These persons 
were also most likely to acknowledge First- Per Cent Per Cent 
the fact that for them, the second Gini — yponss cc “g Bone. «4 
school boycott represented a rather oycott embers o! embers o 
painful decision. Positions Group Group 
Finally, each respondent had been ? : i 2 

| asked: “How closely have you been ays sera in the: -nelgnuer |: Sup — ae a 4) ~ ie 
following the news of the new boy- COPE R EHR E HE R HHH E HEHEHE SEH ESOS Sup 7 Opp 45 115 | 


- eott on radio, TV and in the papers?” 
| Let us consider the proportions report- (66) (61) 


ing that wip | eae the Wit fen Sup i Sa 48 
news very, Camry ern Oo ee Political leaders 0.0.0.0... (194) (188) 
boycott decisions made in October Sy O 12.1 8.2 

p — Opp 
and February. (66) (61) 
About one-third of the October sup- 
porters were closely involved in the cig ae Sup — Sup 28.4 5.6 
mass media and this is roughly true The Civil Rights group ................ | (194) (188 
for both types of February decisions. mp = Oe oo aa 


Put differently, we can say that de- , 
fectors and stable supporters were : : 39 


Basically, this is what we have to say 
about these persons: 


_ First of all, they tend to be rather 
well educated. | 


They are also persons who did not 
make their boycott decisions easily. 


They tend to stress the quality of their 
children’s education over the number 
of whites who happen to be enrolled 
in neighborhood schools. | 


They seem to have one unfortunate 
habit. They read newspapers and 
watch TV about as much as anyone 
else who feels concerned about local 
issues — but after they do this, they 
hesitate to check out their ideas with 
their neighbors. 


They probably wind up believing that 
their neighbors listen to the same pro- 
grams that they listen to — and that 
we listened to — and that the world 
is a sea of uncertainty and doubt, 
especially when it comes to school 
boycotts. 


And then they decide to send their 
_ children to school on Freedom Day. 


Increasingly in the North, demon- 
strations are interpreted as being 
violent when in fact the violence 
is almost 100 percent from those 
attempting to suppress these pro- 
tests. Events are turned upside 
down and made to be the opposite 
of what they are. 
—Rev. Robert W. Spike, 
May 4, 1964 


PERSPECTIVES 
ON 

SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 


Jacob Landers 


The author, assistant superintendent 
in charge of integration programs in 
New York City schools, was formerly 
coordinator of the Higher Horizons 
program. Based on the Kornberg 
Memorial Lecture at Queens College, 
May 14, 1964. 


The academic year 1963-1964 has 
given many clear indications of the 
determination of New York City to 
maintain its position of leadership in 
the education of disadvantaged 
ycungsters. 


For twenty years or more, educators 
and psychologists have been talking 
about the inadequacy of group tests of 
intelligence for all children, and have 
been emphasizing their complete fail- 


ure as tests of the intelligence of 
minority group children. Today, New 
York City stands as the only major 
city which has eliminated their use— 
surely a tremendous step forward. 


Our after-school study centers now 
reach more than 100,000 children in 
more than 250 schools operating five 
days a week, at a cost of more than 
$3.5 million a year. For the children 
to whom time is crucial, we have ex- 
tended the school day, with many op- 
portunities for skilled instruction in 
small groups. 


The most controversial of the recent 
proposals are those which relate to 
the pairing of schools, and | think 
that it is necessary to underscore their 
importance. 


In the first place, they represent a 
symbol of the efforts of New York 
City to secure meaningful integration 


‘combined with quality education. 


Built into every one of the proposals 
is a plan for improved education and 
extended services. The actual number 
of schools involved may be few, but 
the value as a symbol of commitment 
to an ideal is great indeed. 


Secondly, the concept of the neigh- 
borhood school has been broadened 
into that of the community school. 
The community is larger than the 
neighborhood, and includes children 
of varying ethnic groups. 


In the third place, the idea of in- 
tegration in school life is accepted as 


so important a principle that children 
may reasonably be asked to travel a 
little further to school for its sake. 


All education is based upon values in 
which people believe. In a democ- 
racy, such values as patriotism, fair 
play, honesty, love of family, per- 
sonal integrity and others are very 
important and serve as the bedrock 
upon which the structure of education 
is built. 


Every value we hold dear has a price. 
The price of patriotism may well be 
life itself Fair play may lead to loss 
of a competition; honesty, to loss of 
money; personal integrity, to loss of 
job; love of family, to loss of friends. 
No value is worth much to an in- 
dividual nor held dear unless he is 
willing, should the need arise, to pay 
something for clinging to it. 


Almost all the people of our city 
profess to believe in integration as a 
value and as a way of life. inherent 
in American democracy. Almost every 
objection to the present plan begins 


with the words, “! believe in integra- 


tion but. . .” 

Now each individual must ask himself 
“How much am | willing to pay for 
this value which we call integration?” 
In a culture which often seems to 
prize comfort and convenience above 
all, and whose newspapers advertise 
daily, “homes near schools,” it may 
be too much to ask parents to suffer 
the inconvenience of having their 


children walk a few blocks further, or 
of having to ride a bus to school for 
a few minutes a day. It must be re- 
membered that those values are em- 
braced by the young which are es- 


teemed by the old. If adults can in- - 


dicate to the children their willingness 
to make a small personal sacrifice for 
the cause of integration, this fact in 
itself will be of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the struggle for a truly in- 
tegrated society. 


But regardless of individual inclin- 
ation, the schools must exercise their 
leadership role in transmitting the 
values of democracy from one gener- 
ation to another. Nor are the values 
the same; they change and grow and 
expand with the passage of time. A 
new dimension is being added to the 
framework of education, and a new 
criterion by which to judge the suc- 
cess of our efforts. The schools alone 
cannot bring about a fully integrated 
society; but they alone, among all 
the institutions of democracy, are 
powerful enough to force the value 
of integration into the stream of our 
collective consciousness. To do this, 
the schools must give positive evid- 
ence of their own commitment and of 
their own sacrifices. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


| There seem to exist at the present 


time a number of tendencies or con- 
ditions which have become assimilated 
into some educational programs for 
the disadvantaged, and which may 


in my judgment have adverse con- 
sequences. 


The first of these is the stereotyping 
of the disadvantaged and the lumping 
together of many individuals and 
many ethnic groups into a kind of 
homogenized unity. Negroes, Puerto, 
Ricans, Appalachian Whites, Mexi- 
cans, Indians and others fit under the 
same umbrella and are discussed in 
global fashion as though they were 
interchangeable parts of the machin- 
ery of education. At the same time, 
there is a growing tendency to focus 
on those aspects which are themselves 
atypical for these supposedly atypi- 
cal groups—delinquency, drug addic- 
tion, parental neglect, and the like. 
In this process, the individual child 
seems to escape notice, unless he fits 


into the extremes of the academic or - 


behavioral spectrum. 


Indeed, the silent tragedy in the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged is that 
the great majority: 

who are not juvenile deliquents 

who are not discipline problems 

who are nof truants 

who are not alienated from society 

who are not inferior in intelligence 
that these pupils generally drop out 
of school before high school gradu- 
ation, or, if they graduate, so often 
do not master the academic skills 
necessary for effective functioning in 


modern society. 


This leads to a second tendency—the 
substitution of special programs of 


4) 


improvement for the few instead of 
sound programs of education for all. 
Almost every major city in the country 
has its own euphonious title descrip- 
tive of unusual efforts being made for 
some of the disadvantaged. In a 
great many cases, these efforts repre- 
sent little more than sound programs 
of education widely advocated for 
many years by leading educators and 
already practiced by many wealthy 
communities on behalf of children less 
needy than the disadvantaged. 


A third tendency has been the crea- 
tion of a kind of “cult of the disad- 
vantaged” in which the strengths of 
the disadvantaged are magnified and 
their real problems minimized. While 
an elucidation of the real strengths 
of such children may represent a 
healthy corrective to existing view- 
points, there is danger that the pen- 
dulum will swing too far to the other 
side. Over-emphasis on imaginary 
academic strength may result in little 
more than personal guilt feelings on 
the part of many teachers. 


This is not to deny the evident 
strengths of the disadvantaged. It is 
clear that they learn to cope with 
their own particular environment as 
well as other large groups of child- 
ren, and in the process develop 
specific skills, habits, attitudes and 
strengths which are important in the 
solution of their own environmental 
problems. It is equally clear, however, 
that many of these strengths are dys- 


We are not fighting for the right 
to be like you. We respect our- 
selves too much for that. When we 
fight for freedom, we mean free- 
dom for us to be black, or brown, 


together in a free and equal 
society. This is the only way that 
integration can mean dignity for 
both of us. 

—John Oliver Killens 


and you to be white and yet live | 


functional in terms of the academic 


goals of the schools. A rich informal 
spoken language widely varying in 
pronunciation from the standard pat- 
tern may be prime evidence of high 
basic intelligence but it is of relative- 
ly little help in learning. to read. 
Earlier desatellization from the home 
and greater independence may be 
important assets, but the _ resulting 
gang membership is rarely conducive 
to improvement in mathematics. 


The fact of the matter is that we have 
not really learned how to use the so- 
called strengths of the disadvantaged 
to reach positive academic goals. 
Every effort should be made to do 
this, of course, and it may even be 
that real improvement will come only 
when we have solved this basic prob- 
lem. However, until that time comes, 
we must be extremely careful how we 
describe the assets of the disadvant- 


aged. 
Fourth, there has been the tendency 


to spend an inordinate amount of 
time on analysis and diagnosis of the 
problems of the disadvantaged, and 
too little time and energy on pro- 
grams of improvement and remedia- 
tion. The problem has been studied 
almost to death, and the. proliferation 
of studies about why the disadvant- 
aged don’t learn really does not 
seem to help matters very much. Very 
often they do little more than to 
supply new vocabulary to help de- 
scribe what we already know. They 
may explain why we fail, but they 
rarely help us succeed. 


Fifth, there has been a tendency to 
describe the failure of the disad- 
vantaged in terms which have little 
meaning for the solution to their 
problems, and to supply remedies 
which are largely irrelevant. Thus, for 
example, the whole concept of re- 
medial reading as it has heretofore 
been developed in our schools, must 
be re-examined. In some elementary 


_ schools, eighty percent or more of 


the sixth grade pupils are below 
grade level in reading, and more 
than fifty percent are almost two 
years behind. Under such conditions, 
it simply does not make sense to 
speak about remedial reading for the 
few, when what is needed is a de- 
velopment program which will give 
to all pupils command over this basic 
skill. Remedial reading teachers may 
still be useful, of course, in specific 
situations for small groups of children. 
They cannot, however, solve the 


problems of the inner city schools 
with their masses of retarded readers. 
These reading problems must be 
solved by teachers in sufficient num- 
bers and with sufficient expertise to 
help all the children. 


Sixth, there has been a tendency for 
the school to assume too much of the 
burden of preparation of youth for 
life in society without calling atten- 
tion either to its own limitations or to 
the responsibilities of other segments 
of society. It is extremely doubtful 
that the present role of the schools is 
compatible with the. resources which 
society has allocated for this purpose. 
In the field of integration, the school 
must attempt to close the gap be- 
tween what society preaches and 
what it practices. Recent events have 
posed a real question as to whether 
society really wants this gap closed. 


It is the function of the schools to 
prepare young people for the world 
of work. In the light of the current 
situation with reference to craft un- 
ions, shall we offer courses in Sheet 
Metal work to Negro or Puerto Rican 
youth? Shall we continue to train 
Negro and Puerto Rican plumbers or 
carpenters or electrical workers or 
other skilled workers? As educators, 
we know that motivation plays a tre- 
mendously important part in the abil- 
ity to learn. When society limits or 
denies the right to work of any 
group, it has automatically set limits 
upon the learning ability of every one 


of the individuals within that group. 
The denial of employment to four 
Negro and Puerto Rican plumbers is 
more than an economic or social fact. 
It is an educational fact of very great 
significance. 


Seventh, and last, we have neglected 
to take advantage of a new and tre- 
mendously important development in 
the education of Negro children. 


It would be difficult, | think, to over- 
estimate the importance of the current 
civil rights protests in changing the 
traditional stereotype of the Negro. 
From this point of view, the positive 
influence on the motivation for learn- 
ing of Negro children is incalculable. 
In the past, the operation of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy has tended to 
limit their aspirations and diminish 
their achievement. 


The present public protests take the 
traditional role of the Negro and 
turn it upside down. Where he was 
supposed to be passive, he is active; 
instead of yielding, he is stubborn; he 
is non-violent rather than violent, in- 
tellectual when he is expected to be 


stupid, and leading when he should 


be following. In the long run, the pro- 
tests in and of themselves may have 
more positive influence than the 
changes they bring about. As educa- 
tors, we must léarn to apply this new 
development in classes and schools 
and to use it as a lever for instruc- 
tional improvement. 


One hundred and twenty years ago, 
Horace Mann referred to education 
as, ”. . . beyond all other devices of © 
human origin . . . the great equalizer 
of the conditions of men . . . the bal- 
ance wheel of the social machinery.” 
This philosophy must be extended to 
meet the challenge of modern mass 
education. In a very real sense, edu- 
cation must redress the social balance 


- for the disadvantaged in order to ex- 


tend to them a measure of equal op- 
portunity. The schools must be or- 
ganized and teachers trained to ac- 
complish this task. Our failure to do 
so will spell the end of the American 
dream of progress through education. 


Let us be clear about segregation. 
Whether it be blatant in the South 
or subtle in the North, it saps and 
diminishes democracy and justice. 
Whether it exists by law or by cus- 
tom, by edict or by tradition, by 
terns of housing, segregation hurts 
patterns of unemployment or pat- 
all children, Negro and white clike. 


—Francis Keppel, June 29, 1964 
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One of the most important methods 
devised in northern metropolitan cen- 
ters to eliminate de facto school 
segregation is “open enrollment.” 
This program permits Negro and 
Puerto Rican students to transfer 
voluntarily to underutilized white 
schools. Students are moved from a 
sending “x” (minority) school, defined 
as comprising a minority group pop- 
ulation of 90 per cent for elementary 
schools and 85 per cent for junior 
high schools. The “receiving” or “y” 
(majority) schools comprise 90 and 85 
per cent whites respectively. At pre- 
sent the permissive program in New 
~ York City has attracted some 15,000 
students since its inception in 1960. A 


more complex series of additional 
programs is currently being worked 
out amid controversy that has ser- 
iously split the community. In the long 
run it is hoped that open enrollment 
as part of a more comprehensive ap- 
proach will integrate the city’s schools 
and provide equality of educational 
opportunity for all students. 


The present study examines white 
citizen reactions to the open enroll- 
ment policy as two busloads of Negro 
children are transported to an all- 
white school. It also explores the 
dynamics of their reactions as well as 


the possible short- and long-range: 


consequences. 


Park is a small, private, planned com- 
munity of some 5,000 people located 
within the Greater New York area. 
Park’s inhabitants are attracted by 
the community’s uniform architecture, 
its layout of streets, trees and parks, 
and generally neat and cared for 
appearance. From the beginning, all 
purchasers in the community have 
been carefully investigated and every 
caution taken “to encourage only 
agreeable, educated, quiet people 
who might live together in neighborly 
friendliness and congeniality.” This 
restrictive policy has produced a 
homogeneous community, predomin- 
antly white collar, upper middle class, 
two-thirds of whom earn incomes of 
$10,000 or more per year at pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations. 
Nearly half the residents have gradu- 
ated from or attended college. | 


Social life in Park centers around the 
clubs and various churches. The Men’‘s 
Club, Women’s Club, country club, 


and various church clubs all offer 
social activities. Park House, a private 
club restricted to white Christians, 
caters to young families with children. 
The youngsters are divided into age 
groups and much spirited competition 
goes on within these groups, with 
achievements bsing recognized every 
spring and Award Day. Friendships 
made at school are very often car- 
ried to and furthered in Park House, 
for there are few families with child- 
ren who are not members. 


For the most part the local view of 
life in Park is one of self-satisfaction. 
It is a comfortable place to live and 
bring up children. Nevertheless, some 
who express concern with the char- 
acter of community life are distressed 
by the social behavior or misbehavior 
in Park. As one person put it: 
There is a preponderance of in- 
stability, alcoholism, divorce, 
suicide, pregnant brides, and the 
like. 


Another citizen expressed concern 

with the religious schisms developing 

in the. community life: 
Too many people think that be- 
cause they live in Park they are 
automatically superior. | wish we 
could keep the area from being 
entirely anything—it was no good 
with no minority groups in it, but 
it will be no good if it becomes 
entirely Jewish. 


When asked whether they would be 


disturbed or unhappy if a Negro with 
the same income and_ education 
moved into the same block, half re- 
plied, yes. 
1. | moved into Park because it is 
a beautiful and secluded com- 
munity, one of the finest in the 
city, and | would be most un- 
happy. 
2. | like the cozy little spot I’m in 
and don’t want it changed. 
3. Negroes move in, whites move 
out, neighborhoods deteriorate. 
4. | like to have as_ neighbors 
persons with whom | may have 
social contact, and | do not care 
to associate socially with 
Negroes. 


Some answered, no. 

1. ... not as long as he does not 
inflict his way of living upon me; 
| do-not wish to inflict mine on 
him. 

2. By this time he has learned what 
we would call maturity; it re- 
quires not simply income or edvu- 
cation, but the absorption of 
education and breeding to be 
able to achieve this status. 


INTRODUCTION OF OPEN 
ENROLLMENT 


Into this community setting the schoo! 
administrators decided to send two 
busloads of “minority” students, sixty- 
five in all, from an all-Negro area 
some thirty minutes away. The school 
had been selected because the local 


principal thought the community was 
ready for such a program. Also, there 
wus underutilized classrcom space; 44 
per cent of the Park children were in 
private schools, while another 17 per 
cent attended parochial schools. 


The program was introduced to the 
local parents at an evening Parents’ 
Association meeting in order that 
fathers and working mothers might 
attend. A member of the Human Re- 
lations Unit of the board of education 
explained the purpose of the pro- 
gram and the method to be used, but 
he received little reaction. The par- 
ents later contended that, because the 
schoo! official was a Negro, they 
were “psychologically paralyzed” and 
therefore inhibited from voicing their 
honest opinion about the program. 
Many parents felt that they were 
merely told about the program and 
then sent home. One parent felt that 
the use of a Negro to introduce the 
program was “dirty politics’ on the 
part of the board of education and 
a means of avoiding embarrassing 
questions. 


WHITE REACTION 


In order to draw a realistic picture of 
the community’s reaction to the “in- 
vasion” of Negro minority students 
into Park, a sample survey was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1963 during 
the first year of the program.!' An 
overwhelming number of respondents 
(75 per cent) were opposed to the 
open enrollment program. Nearly 60 


per cent were in strong disagreement; 
only 3 per cent were strongly: in 
favor. These figures are surprising, 
for citizens of the New York area are 
considered “tolerant” and “liberal” 
on the matter of the Negro’s role in 
the community. No explicit official 
policy has advocated a segregated 


public school system. The de facto 


system that has developed is the re- 
sult of residential patterns which seg- 
regated families along ethnic lines of 
race, religion, and nationality. Seg- 
regation follows socio-economic class 
lines as well. 


The actual experience of open enroll- 
ment did not improve the evaluation 
of the program. In fact, negative at- 
titudes increased slightly. One person 
who initially approved strongly of the 
program now stated: 


I'm in favor of integration, thought 
it would be good for my children 
to know Negro children as class- 
mates and good for some Negro 
children to have the advantages of 
our underutilized school. However, 
there should have been some effort 
to pick Negro children who would 
be most likely to adjust and benefit 


'A questionnaire was left with the 
head of every fifth household and 
picked up a week later. The rate of 
response was 73 per cent, with 66 
replies from the 90 households. Vir- 
tually every respondent (92 per cent) 
had heard of the program before 
answering the questionnaire. — 


from this experience. My children, 
instead of learning to accept other 
kids as equals regardless of color, 
are actually learning that Negro 
children are slower to learn and 
more likely to be discipline prob- 
lems. I can’t believe the Negro 
children are benefiting very much. 


Two-thirds of the respondents saw no | 


advantages for either white or Negro 
children. 


Those who believed there were ad- 
vantages for the white children felt 
that the program might help to re- 
duce prejudice by showing them that 
“the color of the Negro’s skin is the 
only difference between them.” “‘It 
enriches their experience by repre- 
senting a ‘foreign’ point of view.” “It 
helps for the children to associate 
with Negroes before any strong pre- 
judices are developed.” “White child- 
ren in Park usually see Negroes only 
as domestics and delivery boys. Now 
they see Negroes as mothers, fathers 
and children, in other words as famil- 
ies just like their own.” 


Most of these advantages were con- 
sidered to apply to the Negro child- 
ren as well, for they learn that white 
children have the same interests and 
the same school routine. Most re- 
spondents felt that advantages for 
the Negro child took the form prim- 
arily of educational opportunities. “He 
may feel more relaxed with whites 
since he is now ‘allowed’ to attend a 
predominantly white school.” “He sees 


how the other half lives.” “It gives 
the child exposure to normal com- 
munity discipline.” “It is my sincere 
hope that some of the Negro children 
will take home the seeds of a better 
way of life toward which they will 
aim in planning their own futures.” 


One respondent felt that the effect 
was reciprocal: the white person “gets 
to hate the Negro a little more” and 
the Negro “gets to hate the white a 
little more.” Another felt that the ad- 
vantage for the Negro was to give 
him “a feeling of superiority because 
he is mixing with ‘better class’ white 
children.” 


With regard to possible disadvantages 
of the program, a variety of answers 
predicted negative effects for both 
white and Negro children. Discipline 
problems have increased and learn- 
ing has been decelerated to accom- 
modate the slower child. Disadvant- 
ages for the Negro were the long bus 
ride (ten miles), lozs of contact with 
neighborhood friends, not being able 
to play together after school, and 
the use of innocent children for 
“political ballyhoo.” 


If honesty is to prevail, there are 
no advantages to either group. 
Studies will reveal that the schools 
in so-called underprivileged areas 
produce a high number of our 
leading citizens. 


Disadvantages perceived for the white 
students were: © 


1. There is a lowering of educa- 
tional standards and standards 
of decorum. 

2. Discipline. problems are very dis- 
turbing. Also, some children and 
parents of these children resent 
handling the same books, hold- 
ing hands in. the playground 
activities. Vocabulary and man- 
ners decrease. 

3. | have heard that there was a 
case of a Negro child molest- 
ing a six-year-old child. 

4. The situation is obviously syn- 
thetic. The white children can 
easily get the idea that “we 
have to make room in our nice 
school for these unfortunate 
children.” The Negro children 
act up because they are “being 

helped.” This gives the white 
child a false impression. 


Disadvantages for the Negro children 
were: 

1. They are still kept apart from 
the white children. They live 
apart, they are bused-in separ- 
ately, they leave separately, 
and do not join in after-school 
activities with their playmates. 

2. They are being brought into a 
better community and are bound 
to be envious. They cannot visit 
the friends they make because 
they are too far away. Their bus 
is terribly overcrowded, | -feel 
dangerously so. Several children 
have been injured by behavior 
problem children on the bus. 


3. They lose contact with old 
friends, and not too many new 
ones are available. 

4. Normal school discussions about 
home environment and ways of 
living may only accentuate dif- 
ferences and flaunt limitations 
of finances, opportunities, toys, 
clothes, etc., so that antagonisms 
are built up in underprivileged 
children. 

5. They are out of their element, 
socially and economically. No 
future social relationships will be 
developed. 


Half the respondents felt that aca- 
demic achievement would be lower 
in integrated classes. A small portion 
of these had children in the integ- 
rated classes and had experienced 
directly a slowing of the scholastic 
process. Only two people felt that 
no change in standards or achievement 
had occurred during the two years 
of the program. One quarter could 
not judge without more information 
on the Negro children, and only one 
person thought that achievement 
would be higher. 


LOWER ACHIEVEMENT 


1. My child shows a lack of interest 
in work, has become a discip- 
line problem, does this (I’m sure) 
for attention. The teacher spends 
a great deal of time with 

. Negroes. — : 

2. Time is lost from the educational 

plan to enforce discipline and 


The fact that Baltimore, with a free 
choice of school plan and the 
same proportion of Negroes in its 
elementary school population as 
St. Louis, had proportionately only 
slightly fewer segregated element- 
ary schools than St. Louis where a 
neighborhood school policy is strict- 
ly enforced raises questions as to 
the effectiveness of free choice as 
a means of reducing segregation 
in the schools or its administration 
in Baltimore. 
—Staff Report to U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, 1964 


settle the children after long 
bus rides to school and prepare 
them for the ride home. 


SAME ACHIEVEMENT 


1. | think the children are grouped 
according to intellectual ability. 
The bright students are in a 
separate class and given an en- 
riched program. 

2. There should be no change if 
the teaching staff has adjusted 
normally and with little or no 
fanfare. 


Various answers were given as to 
why the respondents thought Negro 
parents send their children to Park. 
Some stated that the parents thought 
this would offer a better educational 
experience; some felt. that Negroes 
were forced to send their children; 
others felt that status was the prim- 


ary motivation behind the entire situ- 
ation. 


1. It is an opportunity for better 
education, different environment, 
to have them become more 
rounded individuals and be able 
to cope with and help with in- 
tegration. 

2. They want to expose their child- 
ren to other social attitudes. 


3. Because the parents of the prob- 
lem children lack interest, in 
some cases it is the principal 
rather than the parent who is 
instrumental in sending them. 

4. There is a determination on the 
part of Negro parents to force 
integration in spite of the in- 


convenience, expense, etc. This. 


same determination is apparent 
in the social and business world. 
In spite of their abilities or the 
lack of them, they demand a 
racial balance. 

5. I'm certain that many individuals 
are encouraged to send their 
children because they are stim- 
ulated to do so by many in- 
dividuals who are politically in- 
clined. Never has a_ politician 
had a single solitary concern 
for the rectitude of his actions. 

6. | think there are many sensible 
Negro mothers who object to 
this. es ) 


Nevertheless, 85 per cent of: the re- 
spondents thought that white and 
Negro children should attend the 
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same schools. A majority qualified 
their answers by stating that if the 
children lived together in an_inte- 
grated school district they should at- 
tend the same school, but that it was 
more important to attend neighbor- 
hood schools than to strive for in- 
tegration. 


ATTEND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

1. They are happier with their own 
friends and class—more relaxed 
and understanding. 

2. If Negroes come from similar 
backgrounds—financial, religious, 
housing, etc.—then they should 
go to the same schools as the 
whites. 


ATTEND SAME SCHOOL 
1. Children should attend their 
neighborhood schools, regard- 
less of race. This is the demo- 


cratic principle upon which 
America was founded. 
2.1 believe in neighborhood 


schools, no gerrymandering of 
districts, no busing in. 


A majority of the respondents have 
sent their children to public school. 
About half had sent them to private 
school at some time, and a fifth to 
parochial school. Half had sent their 
children to only one type of the 
aforementioned schools, while one- 
third had sent them to two types and 
15 per cent to all three. The prim- 
ary reasons for selecting each kind 
of school were: : 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1. We are supporting our schools 
through our taxes and since it 
is necessary for our children to 
live with others of all races and 
creeds, it is important for them 
to learn how from childhood. 

2. Since one lives in a community, 
one should be educated there 
with all the children of that 
community. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
1. First grade in private school has 
17. children, while the same 
grade in public school has 43. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
1. The parochial school emphas- 
ized patriotism and _ religious 
activities, which we believe is a 
good strong foundation to with- 
stand the liberal teachings the 
children may meet in college 
which try to tear down all the 
traditional instruction in church 
school and at home. This foun- 
dation is the bulwark against 
Communism in today’s world. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, CHANGED TO 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 
1. The inflexibility and shortcom- 
ings in public school instruction 
convinced us that private schools 
would meet. needs more ade- 
quately. | 
2. They were not learning in the 
public school and we were tired 
of teaching them at home and 
paying for tutors on Saturday. 


The type of education had an effect 
upon the reaction to the open enroll- 
ment program. Only those who pre- 
ferred the public schools strongly 
favored the program. Parochial school 
parents almost unanimously opposed 
(90 per cent) the program, while more 
than three-quarters of the private 
school parents also were opposed The 
religious factor appeared similarly im- 
portant. Only one Catholic and one 
Jewish family approved the program. 
The Protestants, who are more likely 
to send their children to public 
schools, were slightly more inclined to 
favor the program. 


CONSEQUENCES 


This study portends two main con- 
sequences to the open enrollment 
program. The first is the internal ef- 
fect upon the school and classroom, 


_where students are placed in the 


“track” system and classified by 
achievement and intelligence scores. 
The Negro students found themselves 
clustered in the slower track. The ef- 
fect of integrating the children was 
noticed primarily during lunch _ per- 
iod, as the buses carrying the Negro 
children arrived after the neighbor- 
hood children had gone to their 
rooms. The Negroes were dismissed 
from their last classes a few minutes 
before the rest of the class in order 
to catch their bus which then stopped 
at another local elementary school to 
pick up the Negro children who. at- 
tended there. 


The second consequence of open en- 
rollment was the external impact on 
the local school district area and the 
white parents in the receiving school. 
lt is apparent from this study that 
considerable resistance and latent 
hostility exist toward the new pro- 
gram. Some parents have taken their 
children out of the public school and 
sent them on to private and parochial 
schools. Yet others have responded 
by serving as special tutors in a 
remedial reading program to assist 
the newcomers. Some, however, have 
begun to articulate their opposition to 
integration and the modification of 
the neighborhood school concept 
through such vocal organizations as 
Parents and Taxpayers (PAT). 


Certainly there is a lesson to be 
learned from the open enrollment 
program and other methods to bring 
about equality of educational op- 
portunity and a democratic society 
through its educational system. The 
citizen attitudes reported here raise 
in bold relief the many assumptions of 
sentiment and. willingness of the 
northern white community to receive 
Negroes into their neighborhoods. 
Also, the study raises serious questions 
as to the ability of school leaders and 
administrators to create the climate 
necessary for successful school in- 
tegration. 


PLANNING AND THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 


Allan Blackman 


The author is Post Graduate Research 
Assistant, Center for Planning and 
Development Research, University of 
California, Berkeley. The article is 
expanded from a talk, March 21, 
1964, to the American Institute of 
Planners, California Chapter, North- 
ern Section. 


The “neighborhood unit” as a plan- 
ning concept has been cogently at- 
tacked on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Despite 
these attacks, the idea of a neighbor- 
hood remains among the cherished 
values of most urban planners. “From 
Atlantic to Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico, the basic Perry neighbor- 
hood unit, with only minor modifica- 
tions, has served as the development 
module.” (3,p.8.) 


° 


Part of the reason that the attacks 
have been ignored was_ succinctly 
stated in December, 1960, by the 
American Society of Planning Offic- 
ials Planning Advisory Service. Its 
“Information Report No. 141” stated: 
“Without arguing the validity of the 
overall Isaacs-led critique, it is safe 
to say that the attack was measurably 
weakened by the absence of a con- 
crete alternative proposal.” (3,p.7.) 
The report goes on to assert that ”.. . 
it appears that much of the momen- 
tum of the opposition movement has 
been exhausted.” (3,p.8.) [See In- 
tegrated Education, December, 1963, 
p. 22, references to the criticisms by 
Prof. Reginald Isaacs. | 


While the opposition movement a- 
mong planners may be exhausted, re- 
cent events in New York, Chicago, 
Berkeley and elsewhere make it clear 
that there is a new, vigorous opposi- 
tion stemming from the civil rights 


movement. This new opposition is not | 


concerned with the entire neighbor- 
hood unit idea. It is concerned with 
the neighborhood school which Clar- 
ence A. Perry proposed as the social 
and design focal point of the neigh- 
borhocd unit. (20) The new opposi- 
tion proposes a definite social altern- 
ative, the racially integrated school. 


Given the powerful lega! and political 
attacks now being made upon the 
neighborhood school idea. it is the 
duty of the planning prcfession to 
reconsider its commitment to this 


form of school organization. We still 
have the time to try to develop al- 
ternative forms of school organization 
which can satisfy the goals of edu- 
cators, planners and the civil rights 
movement. If we do not try, we may 
be forced to accept alternatives de- 
veloped in the heat of political battles 
which satisfy no one. As part of this 
reconsideration, | would like to raise 
the following questions: What are the 
purposes and values of the neigh- 
borhood school? Are the values of the 
neighborhcod school more important 
than the values of racial integration 
of schools? Can we achieve both the 
goals of. the neighborhood school and 
the goal of racial integration? What 
are the alternative forms of school 
organization? 


The purposes of the neighborhood 
school. 


The neighborhood school attempts to 
achieve four key goals. 


First: The neighborhood school pro- 
vides the cheapest, safest and fastest 
means of transporting the child from 
home to school. The farther a school 
is from the home, the more time is 
spent in the transportation process, 
the more streets, especially major 
streets, that must be crossed by the 
walking child, and the more we feel 
obliged to transport the child with 
expensive public transportation. 


Second: Many educators believe 


schools should be small. (10, p.178.) 


The neighborhood form of organiza- 
tion helps keep them small. 


Third: “Educators believe that young 
children benefit from the security that 


comes from learning and living in the. 


same, familiar environment.” (14; 7, 


p.277, footnote 62.) They feel that { 


children should be able to have their 
classmates as after school playmates 


and that they should be able to re- 


turn to school fer after school classes 
and programs. (23,p.115.) 

Fourth: This major purpose is quite 
complex but best summarized by say- 
ing that educators want a close re- 
lationship between the school and the 
family. “The neighborhood school 
should, and often does, serve as an 
invitation to parents to know, con- 
fide in, and work with its staff. This 
offers a good chance for constructive 
community pressures on the central 
school administration and the political 
authorities for local school improve- 
ments.” (14) Thus the neighborhood 
schoo! can reflect the values and 
goals of the community it serves, and 
can gain that community's loyalty and 
support. Stated from a different per- 
spective, the neighborhood school is 
a reflection of the belief that educa- 
tion should be locally controlled. - 


An evaluation of the goals of the 
neighborhood school. 


1. The transportation problem: The 
transportation problems which the 
neighborhood school attempts to solve 
should be divided into four seperate 


ar 
problems of time, walking distance, 
saféty and cost. 


Time: Minimizing the amount of time 


spent going from home to school is 
important both to avoid wasting time 
and to avoid fatiguing the child. 
Most educators say an elementary 
school child should not spend more 
than thirty minutes getting to school, 
a secondary school child should not 
spend more than an hour. The time 
factor does not appear to be an im- 
portant determinant of the neighbor- 
hood school since in thirty minutes a 
child can walk or bike considerably 
more than three quarters of a mile. If 
a child is driven to school, he can 
probably go from four to ten miles in 
thirty minutes. (18) 


Safety: The safety of children going 
to and from school is extremely im- 
portant, of course. The concern for 


‘safety appears to be a key factor in 


determining standards for walking 
distances. It appears to be assumed 
that the danger of accidents increases 
directly with the distance a_ child 
walks and the number of major in- 
tersections he crosses. Are these as- 
sumptions correct? Is not the child’s 
safety more related to the types of 
traffic situations he confronts rather 


than the distances he walks? Is not a 


child safer crossing a major _inter- 
section with traffic controls than a 
minor intersection without controls? | 
raise these points as questions be- 
cause | have not yet had the oppor- 


tunity to investigate what research 
there has been on this matter. It is 
interesting to note that the New York 
board of education recently adopted 
proposals which set a walking dis- 
tance limit of 2-1/2 miles for ele- 
mentary school children. (19) If child- 
ren can safely walk 2-1/2 miles in a 
city with bad weather, a grid street 
pattern and dangerous traffic, | think 
we can allow children elsewhere to 
walk more than three quarters of a 
mile, which is the walking distance 
limit now generally established. (18) 
Furthermore, if safety is paramount, 
children should be driven from home 
to school since the parents’ car, pub- 
lic transportation or a school bus are 
all probably safer than any walking 
trip on even the safest streets. 


Walking distance: Walking distance 
as a factor separate from the time 
and safety factors is a problem only 
if the distance is so great that the 
child becomes fatigued. 


Most educators say an elementary 
school child should not walk more 
than three quarters of a mile, a 
secondary child not more than two 
miles. | doubt that these distances tire 
children. | doubt that even a thirty 
minute walk could so tire a child as 
to interefere with classwork. Again, 
New York’s 2-1/2 mile walking limit 
is significant. 


Cost: We rightly begrudge the cost 
of transporting children to school be- 
cause we would rather spend the 


money for the more important factors 
of education such as salaries, build- 
ings and books. However, where edu- 
cational goals can be achieved only 
by transportation to distant schools, 
Americans have generally paid the 
cost, the time cost as well as the 
money cost. In Philadelphia, all crip- 
pled children are bused to one school 
where they receive a special educa- 
tion they could not possibly get in 
any other form of school. For some 
children, the trip takes over an hour. 
In all rural areas, we pay the cost of 
buses because we know that farm 
children can get a good education 
only in large, centrally located 
schools. Parents who believ3 in private 
schools also willingly pay the trans- 
portation cost. The largest illustration, 
of course, is the parochial school 
which in many instances requires use 
of public transportation cr school 
buses. Roman Catholic parents have 
also paid the cost. The point made by 
these examples is that where educa- 
tional goals can be achieved only by 
transporting children to relatively dis- 
tant schools, the cost of such trans- 
portaticn has been paid. 


Clearly, alternatives to the neighbor- 
hood school should involve as little 
transportation cost as possible. Un- 
fortunately, the only forms of trans- 
portation generally considered are 
no-cost walking or very high cost 
school buses. Other alternatives 
should be considered. Even young 
children can, and have, safely used 


public transportation presumably at 
less cost than special school buses. 
Organized car pools manned by 
parents can be developed. (Many 
parents already drive their children 
even to the closest schools.) (21) 


2. The school size problem. 


The second goal of the neighbor- 
hood school is to keep schools small. 
It is important to realize that school 
size is not a function of location but 
of organization. If the ideal size for 
an elementary school unit is 400 
pupils, and if we have a central lo- 
cation drawing 2,000 pupils, there is 
no reason why we cannot build five 
separate buildings at the one location 
or why we cannot, even in one build- 
ing, create five school units. Some 
so-called “tracking” systems have 
create educationally and = socially 
been attacked just because 
separate schools in one school build- 
ing. (13, 23, 22) 


In reading what educators say about 
the question of school size, | have 
been impressed by the fact that big 
schools are confused with over-crowd- 
ed schools. (10,p.178) Bad planning, 
bad luck or inadequate expenditures 
for facilities can over-crowd or over- 
use a small neighborhood school just 
as they can a large school. 


Elementary schools with 500 or less 
pupils are generally considered ideal. 


This standard appears to reflect the ~ 


subjective judgment of educators 


they 


rather than any objective measures of 
efficiency or educational accomplish- 
ment. (15;8; 18,p.45) In contrast an 
Arkansas school study states: “. . . in 
practice it is difficult to determine 
just what the maximum limits should 
be . . . Few national guideposts are 
available for help in setting enroll- 
ment limits.” (21) | have concluded 
that with proper planning and admin- 
istration and with adequate operating 
budgets, we could have much larger 
schools. As one authority on the sub- 
ject has stated, “When a school plant 
is actually planned in every detail to 


care for the enrollment it houses, the - 


question of optimum size is settled.” 
(11, p.53) 


The fact that larger schcols may not 
be undesirable is extremely important 
because frequently the small size of 
_ neighborhood units is determined not 
ti any of the other factors discussed 
in this report but simply by the factor 
of small school size. 
An historical note is interesting in this 
discussion of schcol size. In 1929 
when Clarence A. Perry first wrote 
about the neighborhood unit, he con- 
sidered elementary schools with 60 
classrooms and 1,200 or more pupils 
a> desirable. (20) 


3. Child security: The third goal of 


varied and complex. | doubt that the 
physical location of the school cr the 
physical separation of home and 
school are important in establishing 
this security. Two recent studies (22, 
23) have pointed out that lower-class 


students feel quite insecure in school, | 


indeed feel alienated in school, even 
though the school is close to home. 
These feelings of insecurity result from 
the attitude of the lower-class home 
toward education and the attitude of 
the schools toward the lower-class 
child. At least in the case of the 
lower-class children whose home en- 
vironments frequently are insecure 
and depressing, it could be argued 
that they would benefit more from a 
school located in a different environ- 
ment. Lower-class children frequently 
have home envircnments which pro- 
vide an inadequate and unstimulating 
range of experiences and for these 
children new experiences and varied 
experiences may be more important 
needs than security. 


The problems of the middle-class child 
are not the same as those of the low- 
er-class child but this does not mean 
that even the middle-class child feels 
secure in school simply because of 
the physical location of the school. 
Again it is relevant to point to the 
children who presently attend schools 
not physically close to their homes. 
| have yet to discover evidence that 
crippled children, rural children, pri- 
vate school children or parochial 
schcol children feel insecure simply 


because of the distant location of 
their schools. 


4. Parent support of schools: The 
fourth goal of the neighborhood 
school is a close relationship between 
the school and the family. Here again 
the evidence indicates that this close 
relationship is not simply a question 
of physical proximity. A close relation- 
ship between school and home is im- 
portant at the secondary school level 
and it is achieved even though the 
secondary school is much farther from 
the home than the elementary school. 
Again we have the example of the 
private schools, parochial schools and 
other non-neighborhocd schools. In 
many of these schools | suspect there 
is a closer relationship between school 
and parents than there is in the 
neighborhood school. 


The crucial factor in establishing close- 
ness between home and school is the 
ability of the home to control the 
standards, atmosphere, and the goals 
of the school. This control is generally 
exercised through the school board 
and the schoo! district. The centrally 
lccated academic high schools and 
demonstration elementary schools are 
examples of parents creating non- 
neighborhood schools with which they 
have a close relationship through 
pressure on a school board. The re- 
lationship is close because the parents 
can politically control the character 
of the schools. 


Even though there is no necessity to 


achieve parental control through 
physical proximity of school and 
home, it is the case that in most 
northern and western communities 
control actually has been achieved by 
locating the schools close to the 
home. Because of this pattern in the 
North and the West, arguments a- 
gainst integration based on a defense 
of the neighborhood school frequent- 
ly reflect the fear of white, middle 
class parents that they will lose con- 
trol if the neighborhood school is 
eliminated. 


Why do parents want control? To a 
considerable extent they want it for 
its own sake. In a democracy all citi- 
zens would like to feel they can con- 
trol their destiny especially as it is 
affected by such an important institu- 
tion as the school. In addition, the 
white, middle class parent wants con- 
trol to achieve goals of specific con- 
tent concerned with the quality, 
quantity and character of education. 
These goals include the imparting of 
social and class education by the 
school. 


Frequently, if not generally, the white, 
middle class has had few positive 
ideas of what it wanted to achieve; 
but it has had one very definite nega- 
tive idea. It has wanted to keep its 
children’s schools from being domin- 
ated by Negroes, by the children of 
the slums, by lower class and de- 
prived children of all sorts. The white, 
middle class fears these children. be- 


cause it feels they will lower the 
educational. and social standards of 
their own children. (That these fears 
may be ill-founded is irrelevant; the 
white, middle class has acted on the 
basis of these fears.) 


To prevent this domination has meant 
to segregate, but the separation of 
the slum children from the white, mid- 
dle class children could not be ac- 
complished in the North and the West 
as it had been in the South. The way 
of accomplishing this separation in- 
directly was residential segregation in 
conjunction with the neighborhood 
school concept. This combination has 
allowed the white, middle class to 
retain the control it desired. 


Where the white middle class has re- 
mained in the big cities, having their 
schools within their neighborhoods has 
made these schools easily identifiable 
and has permitted the school boards 
to give them special favors. If the 
neighborhood changed social com- 
position, the school, i.e. the teachers, 
the children, the special facilities and 
the special favors, could move with 
the parents to their new retreat. 
Most white, middle class parents have 
fled to the suburbs, of course, where 
they have established class segre- 
gated school districts over which they 
have intimate control. (22,Ch.lll) It 
seems certain that any alternative to 
the neighborhood school, any pro- 
posals for school integration, must 
successfully deal with these desires of 


the middle class, white parents to 
control the schools. 


Negative consequences of the neigh- 
borhood school. 


In order to understand why the civil 
rights movement is attacking the 
neighborhood school so vehemently, 
it is important to understand not only 
the four arguments for the neighbor- 
hood school but also the particular 
ways in which the neighborhood 
school damages children from lower 
income families in general and the 
Negro children in particular. 


1. One of the most evil consequences 
of the neighborhood form of school 
organization is that it has allowed 
many school systems to seriously slight 
the educational needs of children 
from lower income areas. Documenta- 
tion of this mistreatment is provided 
in the book Education and Income, by 
Patricia C. Sexton, Associate Professor 
of Educational Sociology at New York 
University. Professor Sexton’s book is 
a study of the Detroit school system. 
The book demonstrates that by every 
quantitative and qualitative measure 
of educational service, schools serv- 
ing areas with families of below 
average income receive significantly 
inferior treatment than do _ schools 
serving areas with families of above 
average income. In terms of class size, 
number of substitute teachers, age of 
school buildings, quantity and quality 
of school facilities, safety and health- 
fulness of school site, amount of 


school play space, and in terms of 
special services, by all these measures 
the lower income schools receive sig- 
nificantly inferior treatment than do 
the upper income schools. One set of 
statistics from Professor Sexton’s book 
will do to illustrate the unfair distribu- 
tion of expenditures in the Detroit 
School System. Of the schools serving 
areas with average income of less 
than $5,000, 42% serve no free 
meals or free milk. Of the schools 
serving areas with average income 
over $9,000, 22% serve no free 
meals or free milk. 


One of the significant points of Pro- 
fessor Sexton’s book is that the unfair 
distribution of educational services is 
not a racial problem, but a class 
problem. She points out that white 
areas with below average income re- 
ceive just as bad educational service 
as do Negro areas. (23, p.16) 


The unfair distribution of educational 
funds in Detroit is not unusual. It can 
be found in many other if not most 
other American cities. It is only re- 
cently in a few cities such as Oakland 
and New York that a small effort has 
begun to give equal or extra help to 
schools in lower income areas. 


Professor Sexton’s book helps explain 
why many people in the civil rights 
movement are sceptical of the pro- 
position that what is needed is not 
school integration but improvement of 
the schools in the Negro areas. The 


proposition may be true. But .if it is, 
why haven’t these improvements been 
made in the past? 


2. The second negative consequence 
of the neighborhood school relates to 
the importance of classroom stability. 
In order to receive an education, the 
child must stay in one classroom long 
enough to establish the needed re- 
lationship with one teacher. The im- 
portance of this fact is indicated by 
recent proposals for having children 
stay with one teacher for the first 
three grades. (23, p.269) But the 
lower income family is very mobile 
with the result that each time the 
family moves, the child must change 
schools. Professor Sexton’s study re- 
vealed that in Detroit among children 
from families with income below 
$5,000, 49% either entered or left 
a school during one semester. In con- 
trast, among children from families 
with incomes over $9,000, only 17% 
entered or left a school during one 


semester. (23,p.96) Clearly for child- 


ren from mobile families the neigh- 
borhood school is nct a help, it is a 
hindrance. Such children would be 
much better off if they were assigned 
to one school and guaranteed trans- 
portation to the school regardless of 
where their home was. 


3. A basic problem is that the neigh- 
borhood school is a _ segregated 
school. The segregated school rein- 
forces and symbolizes residential seg- 
regation. It encourages feelings of in- 


feriority and reinforces the low self- 
image of the culturally deprived child. 
It is a symbol of society’s rejection of 
the Negro and the lower classes. (4) 


4. The segregated neighborhood 
school surrounds the lower income 
child with people who have the same 
problems he has. There are few good 
examples from which he can learn 
and gain motivation. He is surrounded 
by peers who have difficulty reading 
who do not look forward to vocation- 
al rewards and who do not have 
manners and social graces. (9, p.31) 


5. The segregated Negro community 
and lower class communities in gen- 
eral do not have the resources to help 
their schools as do the white, middle 
class communities. Crushed by the ex- 
perience of slavery and the past 
hundred years of prejudice and seg- 
regation and southern deprivation, the 
Negro community does not have the 
strength of other immigrant groups. 
It lacks the money, the training, the 
social and political organization. (12) 


6. Most books on school planning 
describe the sort of pleasant environ- 
ment in which a school should be 
located. Yet to have a neighborhood 
school in a lower income area fre- 
quently means to locate a school in 
an unpleasant environment of dirt, 
heavy traffic, mixed land uses and 
social diseases. This enviornment is 
one of the factors which drives good 
teachers away from such schools. 


Alternatives to the neighborhood 


school. 


| believe that the implication of the 
above analysis is that the neighbor- 
hood school is not sacrosanct and that 
attempts to alter this pattern of school 
organization cannot be dismissed 
simply by waving the flag of. the 
neighborhood school idea. Alterna- 
tive forms of school organization 
aimed at achieving integration or 
aimed at achieving better schools 
must be considered on their merits. 
What are some alternative forms of 
school organization? 


1. Larger neighborhoods are one al- 
ternative which would retain many of 
the values of the neighborhood 
school while, in some specific situa- 
tions, ameliorating some of the neg- 
ative consequences. If we simply 
change our standards for neighbor- 
hoods by enlarging schools and in- 
creasing walking distances we can in 
some situations create integrated 
neighborhood schools. Rather than de- 
sign neighborhoods to fit school 
standards, land planners under this 
alternative would design neighbor- 
hoods to which educators would fit 
schools. 

2. The school village or educational 
park consists of several schools lo- 
cated on one large campus. The idea 
was originally proposed for New Or- 
leans. (2) Because of the extremely 
high value of land in the slum areas 
of New Orleans, it was estimated 
that construction of schools on cheap 


suburban land would cost less even 
with the added cost of busing than 
would construction on expensive slum 
land. The idea was not adopted and 
it is sad to report that New Orleans 
recently purchased an expensive three 
acre site for a junior high school in 
the slum area. A three acre site for 
a junior high is very small by most 
standards. Can it be seriously argued 
that this substandard neighborhood 
school is better than an adequate 
school outside the neighborhood? The 
school village, as well as other plans 
which call for schools to have larger 
service areas, would help eliminate 
difficult planning problems which re- 
sult from trying to estimate population 
growth for small areas, from the dif- 
ficulty of keeping neighborhood 
schools in areas where there _ is 
growth, and from the problem of 
peak enrollments. 


- 3. The Princeton Plan takes two or 


more schools and treats them as one. 
If there are two schools, all of the 
children from the enlarged service 
area go to one school for the first 
three grades and to the second school 
for grades four, five and six. The- 


oretically, the plan can involve the 


combination of as many schools as 
there are grades. As with other plans 
that create larger schools, the Prince- 
ton Plan has educational advantages 
in that it enables the use of team 
teaching, specialized teachers and 
other devices which require a larger 
student body. 


4. Open enrollment plans generally 
permit Negro children to transfer out 
of a segregated school to an in- 
tegrated school which is under-util- 
ized. 

5. Closing of slum schools which are 
old would promote integration and 
increase educational quality if the 
slum children were transported to new 
schools in white, middle class areas. 


6. Redrawing service district bound- 
aries, larger school districts, as in the 
California plan for county wide 
school districts, and site selection pro- 
cedures aimed at placing new schools 
in between segregated neighborhoods 
can achieve integrated schools where 
there are Negro or lower-income and 
white, middle class communities in 
close proximity. 

7. City-wide schools are possible, es- 
pecially as school districts become 
larger and permit the development of 
specialized schools. However, special- 
ized schools, such as the all academic 
high school, can promote segregation 
if their specialty does not draw stu- 
dents from a variety of backgrounds. 
8. The busing of children into other 
areas can accomplish integration. 
Planners should note that as more 
children are driven to school or come 
by public transportation, the criteria 
for a good school site may change 
to include a location near an arterial 
road or a transit line. 

9. Boarding schools, day _ schools 
which hold children from breakfast 
through dinner, and special summer 


schools may be necessary for children 
from unstable families. These schools 
could be located in integrated areas 
as adjuncts of regular schools. 


10. Especially desirable sites might 
be used as school locations regardless 
of the location of the homes of the 
students. Thus schools might be lo- 
cated near transportation terminals, 
near parks and museum centers, or 
near industries which can provide vo- 
cational students with part time jobs. 


11. Schools can be located in areas 
where population growth is expected 
while initially serving older areas 
with declining populations of children 
who would be bused to the schools. 


12. Imaginative transportation plans 
can also create alternatives to the 
neighborhood school. What would be 
the result of having children attend 
schools near the location of their 
fathers’ jobs with the father driving 
the child to school and with special 
programs organized to keep the child 
until the end of the fathers’ work 
day? 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 
AFFIRMATIVE 
INTEGRATION POLICY 


Complete text of a statement, “Af- 


firmative Action Policy on Education,” 


adopted by the Pennsylvania Human 


Relations Commission and released on 


June 13, 1964 by Commission Chair- 
man Harry Boyer. 


PART | 

GUIDELINES FOR FULLER 
INTEGATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Commission endorses the goal of 
integration as essential to sound edu- 
cation and our democratic way of 
life. 


The problem of educational institution 
policy and practice is how to involve 
minority group persons into complete 
membership in the student body and 
faculty. The problem is aggravated 


_ by de facto school segregation caused 


principally by discrimination in hous- 
ing and by large numbers of Negroes 
living in segregated: areas. The ‘racial 
imbalance which results in many of 
the public schools of Pennsylvania 
from discrimination and de facto seg- 


regation makes difficult if not im- 
possible the most effective antidote to 
discrimination, namely, person-to-per- 
son contacts across group lines be- 
tween teachers and classmates from 
various racial, religious and nation- 
ality cultures. 


Even when school segregation is the 
result of housing conditions and not 
because of deliberate discrimination, 
the Commission feels it necessary that 
affirmative steps must be taken by 
boards of public school districts to 
alleviate racial imbalance, regardless 
of its cause. Positive, corrective mea- 
sures are often feasible and it is not 
justifiable for boards of public school 
districts to take refuge in the fact that 
the original condition of segregation 
is not of their making. 


To help eliminate de facto segrega- 
tion and to accelerate total integra- 
tion, the boards of education of the 
public school districts throughout 
Pennsylvania should observe the fol- 
lowing guidelines: 

1. Every public school district must 
strive to foster desegregation and in- 
tegration of schools and to improve 
the quality of school programs and 
teaching to the highest educational 
level. The purposes of desegregation 
and improved quality education are 
interdependent and must be pursued 
simultaneously. Efforts to achieve in- 
tegration should never be conducted 
so as to diminish the quality of educa- 
tion. Educational improvement pro- 
grams in public schools should include 
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the elimination of overcrowding, plans 
for smaller classes, pre-primary pro- 
grams for all children, special schools 
and programs for maladjusted and 
slow learning pupils, special educa- 
tional enrichment programs for pupils 
disadvantaged by poor social and 
economic environment, and expanded 
and improved counseling, guidance 
and tutorial motivational programs for 
both pupils and their parents. 


2. Each public school should enroll 


pupils from varied backgrounds to 
the fullest possible extent. Public 
school enrollment should be a part of 
a comprehensive plan for the entire 
school district rather than proceed 
in terms of local neighborhood in- 
terests. 


3. Boundary lines within public school 
districts should be redrawn to effect 
integrated student bodies. 


4. The erection, purchase, acquisition 
or use of buildings for public school 
purposes should be in areas which 
will promote integration. 


5. Wherever possible, public school 
districts should attempt to utilize the 
Princeton Plan, the “4-4-4 Plan” or 
similar plan by which all pupils of 
the same grade are assigned to the 
same public school building or build- 


ings. 


6. Overcrowding in segregated public 
schools which results in short time 
schedules or part time school days 
should be eliminated by the assign- 


ment or transfer of pupils to under- 
utilized schools, without requiring the 
consent of parents. Such assignment 
or transfer should be used to promote 
public school integration and not to 
perpetuate de facto segregation. 
Such transfers should not result in 
segregated public schools even where 
facilities are adequate. 


7. Inadequate and outmoded public 
school buildings and physical facilities 
which are unsuitable for modern 
school operations either should be re- 
paired and improved or closed, and 
pupils from such school buildings 
should be transferred to integrated 
schools with good educational facili- 
ties and in such manner as not to 
create islands of segregation in new 
locations. 


8. Future public school development 
plans should give consideration to the 
educational park or complex concept, 
which consists of several school build- 
ings located in one area and attend- 
ed by all public school pupils in that 
area. 


9. Complete integration of public 
schools requires the integration of 
faculties as well as pupils. Concen- 
ration of Negro teachers in public 
schools with a large percentage of 
Negro pupils should be avoided and 
the assignment of Negro teachers to 
public schools with a large percent- 
age of white pupils should be en- 
couraged. 


10. Boards of public school districts 


which have never employed or which 
have employed only token numbers 
of Negro teachers should take affirm- 
ative action to seek applications from 
such teachers. 


11. Boards of public school districts 
are encouraged to employ community 
relations experts as an integral part 
of their staffs. 


12. State Teachers Colleges and other 
teacher training institutions should 
include courses in human _ relations 
and intercultural education. Similarly, 
in-service training for and staff orien- 
tation of public school teachers, 
guidance counselors, public school 
psychologists and other staff person- 
nel should include such courses. 


13. Public school textbooks and ma- 
terial which misrepresent or ignore 
the contributions of minority group 
people to our democratic society 
should be replaced with textbooks 
and materials which properly treat 
such matters. 


14. All public school pupils should 
be involved in curricular and extra- 
curricular activities which provide the 
greatest possible sharing of exper- 
iences among pupils of varied racial, 
religious and nationality backgrounds. 


15. The busing of public school pupils 
at school expense should be encour- 
aged as a means, but not as a per- 
manent solution, to relieve over- 
crowded conditions and to discontinue 


the use of outmoded and unsuitable 
school buildings. 


Responsibility for ending segregation 
in the public schools rests upon 
boards of public school districts. The 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
mission has an obligation under law 
to take appropriate action wherever 
segregation exists and _ integration 
lags and will conduct periodic in- 


_ vestigations to determine whether 


positive and effective steps are being 
taken to achieve these objectives. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION POLICY 
RELATIVE TO COLLEGES AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Commission believes that post- 
secondary, vocational, trade and 
other schools of higher learning have 
an affirmative duty to enroll appli- 
cants from varied racial, religious 
and nationality backgrounds. The 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Com- 
mission issues the following affirm- 


ative action policy as guidelines for 
such educational facilities: 


1. Every college and university should 
take affirmative steps to recruit quali- 
fied applicants from minority groups 
for student admission and faculty 
positions by soliciting such applica- 
tions publicly. 


2. Teacher training colleges should 
make special efforts to place non- 
white as well as white graduates as 
teachers and staff members in educa- 
tional institutions. 


3. Teacher training colleges should 
include as an integral part of the 
curriculum, courses in human relations 
and intercultural education. 


4. Schools in this category should en- 
courage and promote curicular and 
extracurricular activities to involve the 
greatest possible sharing of exper- 
iences among students of varied 
racial, religious and nationality back- 
grounds. 


5. Every college and university should 


Freedom fcr protesting Negro Americans means a complete casting off of 
the inferior role of ‘Negro’; it means the cessation of all of the disabilities 
traditionally placed upon black skin by American society. It means the stifling 
of self-hatred. Freedom also means an end to claims of white superiority, to 
dire poverty, to the social conditions permitting inflated rates of disease and 
inadequate medical care, low intelligence test scores and heightened crime 
rates. Freedom means, in. short, the right to participate fully in American 
society with the dollars and dignity of other Americans. 

—Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro American 


take affirmative steps to require 
fraternities and other student organ- 
izations to accept students without re- 
gard to their race, religion or nation- 
al origin, unless such student organi- 
zation is founded for the express pur- 
pore of assisting or ministering to 
students of a particular religion. 


6. Dormitories and other housing and 
boarding facilities operated by 
schools in this category shall be ad- - 
ministered without discrimination; and 
schools in such category shall require 
that private housing accommodations 
be available to all students without 
discrimination on account of race, 
religicn or national origin. 


7. In schools of this category, health, 
recreational, placement and other 
school-related services and facilities 
shall be available to all students 
without discrimination on account of 
race, religion or national origin. 


RESPECT IS PERSONAL 
CONCERN 


Eugene McCreary 


The writer is Supervisor of Secondary 


Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


In the contemporary concern for im- 
proving the educational chances of 
young people of all backgrounds, 
there is a danger of over-generaliz- 
ing, of falsely categorizing, of creat- 
ing new stereotypes while we are 
busy ridding ourselves of the older 
ones. Some assume, for example, that 
all Negroes are culturally different or 
deprived, or that all of the culturally 
different are Negroes or Spanish 
Americans. But many millions of poor 
Anglo-Americans are also culturally 
different. Others assume that all poor 
or working-class children are handi- 
capped by negativistic “lower-class” 
values and that all middle-class child- 
ren have positive “middle-class values- 
These assumptions are myths. There is 
a great variety of values and attitudes 
among young people of all back- 
grounds. The prime need of all young 
‘people is respect. Respect is seriously 
endangered by all group stereotypes. 
Rigid expectations based on newer 
ccncepts of social class and ethnic 
cultures can be as inaccurate and as 
unfair as older stereotypes of race 
religion, or nationality. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, in Educa- 


tion and the Disadvantaged American, 

declared: 
“The heart of the educational pro- 
cess is found in the skill, dedication, 
and personality of the teacher. 
Foremost among the needed quali- 
ties of the teacher is respect for 
the pupil. 


“Respect for the pupil is important 
in all types of education, at any 
level, anywhere. But children used 
to a drab life, conflict, and failure 
—children whose parents and 
friends often do not expect them to 
succeed—are particularly respon- 
sive to the genuine interest and re- 
spect of an adult.”! 
A teacher's respect for his pupil is 
fundamental to his success. He ex- 
presses his respect by seeing the child 
as an individual, with unique attri- 
butes, interests, and needs, not as a 
type or model of some generalized 
cultural pattern assigned arbitrarily to 
his group. 


Respect facilitates communication. Re- 
spect fosters the positive social quali- 
ties of good character. People be- 
come to some extent what others ex- 
pect and assume them to be. Teachers 
who respect children build into them 
a measure of self-respect. Respect is 
not something one decides to give 
another in order to be able to influ- 


‘Education and the Disadvantaged 
American, Education Policies Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., 1962, p. 
19. 


ence him. Respect stems from a gen- 
vine recognition and esteem for the 
human qualities in another. If teach- 
ers respect the culturally different, 
they see them first of all as human 
beings—not as IQ scores, as members 
of ethnic groups, as members of 
social classes, or as those who are 
different or deprived. Teachers must 
not be igncrant or oblivious of dif- 
ferences, but they should be able to 
see diversity as variants of a common 
human pattern. Teachers ought to see 
all students as infinitely valuable and 
unique, with unknown potentialities 
and promise to be realized only as 
their developing personalities encoun- 
ter the trust and cinfidence of others. 
No teacher wants students to see her 
as just another teacher. No student 
wants to be thought of as just a 
Negro, a low-ability child, or as one 
of the culturally different. 


The effective teacher must make him- 
self acquainted with what can be 
learned about his students, not in 
order to judge them and to prescribe 
limits for their performance but to 
assist them in overcoming any handi- 
caps and in surpassing norms. IQ 
scores, for example, do not necessar- 
ily show how much a student can 
learn. Often they indicate how much 
he needs to learn. Evidence of a 
shattered family background or of an 
impoverished home does not mean 
that a child cannot become a happy 
and successful student and a worth- 
while citizen, but it may mean that 
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he can use and deserves a few special 
assists along the way. A child of 
lower-class origins may not exhibit 
any of the characteristics we ascribe 
to the culturally different. But if he 
does, it does not mean that he can- 
not succeed in school or in life. It 
only means that the school ought to 
help him to succeed. That a child be- 
longs to a minority group which has 
suffered the stigma of prejudice and 
the cruelty of discrimination does not 
mean that he is inferior to anyone 
else, but it may mean that he has a 
slightly different culture and perhaps 
some resentment because of the mis- 
treatment he has received. His teach- 
er ought to understand and help him 
see that the world is not against him. 
That a child has a history of malad- 
justments at home or at school which 
are often found in the backgrounds 
of juvenile delinquents does not mean 
that he will become a delinquent. It 
implies not that the school should 
label him a “pre-delinquent” but 
rather should make every effort to 
help him achieve an adjustment to 
himself and others. 


Respect for students who are cultural- 
ly different demands of teachers that 
they recognize and appreciate the 
basic humanity of all but be sensitive 
to the differences of individuals and 
recognize the virtues and adaptive 
merits of sub-cultural traits. Teachers 


must try to reduce the disadavantages. 


resulting from economic inequalities 
and cultural differences. Good teach- 


ers put the hard-of-hearing toward 
the front of the classroom. They pro- 
vide an easier reader to a student 
who is behind in reading skills. They 
do not require complicated homework 
of those who have no work place nor 
study resources at home. They give 
encouragement to those who lack 
confidence in themselves. They permit 
culturally different children to speak 
their own language or dialect in in- 
formal situations. As they are non- 
judgmental about the middle-class 
child’s slang, they learn not to be 


outraged by the lower-class child’s . 


profanity. 


Respect for the culturally different re- 
quires teachers fairly and carefully to 
judge where students are in their 
skills, what their interests are, what 
kinds of discipline they expect and re- 
spond to, and then to initiate instruc- 
tion in terms of these conditions. 
Teachers should begin where the stu- 
dents are in organizing a curriculum 
appropriate to their stage of develop- 
ment. But respect for the culturally 
different requires teachers not to ad- 
just their ultimate goals downward. 
Teachers ought to keep their ob- 
jectives open-ended and adaptable to 
the aspirations, abilities and promise 
which students may be able to devel- 
op. Adjustment of ultimate expecta- 
tions and standards downward, in 
sympathy with or in patronization of 
the culturally different, is a sign not 
of respect but of disesteem. 
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Since June 4, 196, the groups listed below have met with Dr. Gross and his staff 
intensively, with great patience, good faith and high expectations, On June 15, 
1964, at the end of our first five lengthy meetings, we agreed to accept some very 
limited integration steps for September, 196, because Dr, Gross made certain 
definite commitments to us, namely that we would undertake together over the summer 


a? anonerative planning" effort to enable the Board to work out future integration 


steps to take effect in September 1965 and thereafter. 


Dr. Gress promised that his staff would address itself to the development of the 
first series of educational complexes (integrated middle schools and primary 
schools) as suggested in the Allen Report. He agreed to retain Dr, Robert Dentler 
of the Institute of Urban Studies to study the full possibilities of such complexes, 
in addi tion, Dr, Gross committed himself to plan with us, as the Board worked 
toward the elimination of defacto segregated junior high schools; cohsult with us 
on their study of the reorganization of Junior and senior high‘. schools, and 


review together the Educational Park Concept and the Capital budget for school 


construction, 


A hotel of twelve meetings has taken place between us as of now, and we feel it 


imperative at this point to review publicly where we think we are, for we regret- 


fully believe we have reached an impasse in our discussions, 


Joint Statement page two 


Early in July, we submitted to Dr, Gross a "Memo of Understanding” outlining 

our thinking on the agreements which we felt had been weached, (A copy is attached) 
This memo was also sent to State Commissioner Allen with a covering letter asking 
him to confirm the direction in which we were soing, Dr, Allen replied to us on 
July 29, 196, "It seems to me that the four major steps listed in the *Memorandum 
of Understanding" are consistent with the Committee's recommendations," (a full 


copy of Dr, Allen's reply is attached, ) 


The first item in our memo was "The revision of the school construction budget for 
1965-66 with intent to bring about an investment in integrated rather than 

segregated schools," Thus, as we began to discuss the next steps which the school 
system could be taking to effect fuller integration, a major portion of our atten- 


tion, of necessity, was directed to the construction program, 


We are of course aware that the present policy of the Board of Education is to 
build elementary and junior high school plants where the children are, even if that 
were to be deep into segregated white or Negro areas, This policy would naturally 
ha¥Ye to be changed by the Board itself to permite construction to follow the re- | 
organized structure saggested in the Allen Committee report -- complexes with pri- 
mary and middle schools, In our opinion, Dr. Gross should use the administrative 
power of his office to recommend to ghe Board a temporary suspension of the 
construction program during this brief intermediate period, pending the findings of 
the research now being carried on by Dr, Dentler and the Board's secondary Education 
Committee which is studying reorganization, We have Dr, Gross's promise that out of 
the Dentler study and this staff committee report, proposals will be forthcoming by 
January, 1965, One certain indication that the Board means to carry out such pro- 
mises would have been a temporary halt in the interim of any further site 


acquisition, tenant relocation or new coutract. awards, 


* Joint Statement page three October 13, 196k 


The revised 1965--19€6 School Building Program, adopted by the Board of Education 
on September 17, 196, reflects in site ‘peiitece an understanding of the intrinsic 
relationship between school construction and future plans for reorganization to 
bring about fuller integration: "It should be noted, in conclusion, that the 
pattern of organization of New York City's school. system is undergoing intensive 
study at the present time which eventually may have Significan effects on this and 


subsequent building programs," (see attachment for the full paragraph concerned, ) 


However, despite the stated intent of this paragraph, we have pointed out that 
tie! sites which should be held pending the completion of the above studies, are 
being submitted continuously to the Site Selection Board for final approval and 
contracts fpr conventional elementary and junior high school plants are still 
being awarded in a "business-as-usual" procedure. Thus, despite a verbal com- 
mitttment to review the construction program, construction items proceed daily 
further and further into final, irreversible stages of completion -- which has the 


practical effect of making any meaningful review and change less and less pcoesible, 


&n September 3, 1964, we restated our position once more, in detail and in writing, 
(a copy is attached) explaining why we considered the Board's treatment of the 
construction program such a crucisl factor, This is the first point at which an 
action can be taken by the Board which would provide concrete evidence of their 
intention to carry our with dispatch their committment to further steps for 


integration, 


HHowever, we have not received any answer from Dr, Gross, We feel, therefore, thet 
an impasse has been reached, Although last June the initial committment to us 


seemed to show a proper sense of direction, the foot-dragring action these past 


months certainly sugzests a lack of any sense of tavgency. It appears to ns that 


Joint Statement Pge four Oct, 13, 1964 


There is a significant descrepancy between what the staff of the Board said it 
would do, and what it really is doing. The way in which they are proceeding wit 
the building program can only place in jeopardy any plan for integration as at 
further entrenches segregation in our school system. We must take the View that 
the continued building of schools without relating this construction to any plan 
for desegregation which is being developed has the effect of thwarting and frus~ 


trating the committments and promises which were made to us last June, 


We believe we have a responsibility to acquaint the vublic with this situation. 
Therefore before meeting again with Dr, Gross, we shall immediately hoid a series 
of four borough-wide meetings to apprise the parents in our communities in detaiL 
what we see happening, At the same time we shall get first hand revorts fron then 
as to what is going on in their schools and what additional priorities and 


pressures they believe should be stressed, 


Hopefully, these meetings will provide us with a tasis upon which we can deter 


mine joint effective and constructive actions, 


Urban League of Greater New York 

Congress of Racial Equality 

City-Wide Committee for Integrated Schools 
harlem Parents Committee 

Conference for Integrated—-Quality Education 
EQUAL 


NOTE: THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO could not be reached to approve this 
statement. 


Attachment COPY 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING July 8, 196) 


TO: Members of the Board of Education of the City of New York 

FROM: C.O.R.E., City-Wide Committee for Integrated Schools, N.AACePe, 
The Urban League, EQUAL, Conference for Integrated Quality Education, 
Harlem Parents Committee, The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Parents! 


Workshop for Equality. 


Representatives of major civil rights groups - NAACP, CORE, Harlem Parents 
Committee, Citywide Committee for Integrated Schools, the Urban League, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, EQUAL, representing white parents for integration, 
the Conference for Integrated Quality Education and the Parents Workshop for 
Equadity have been meeting with the Superintendent of Schools and members of his 
staff to develop plans for reorganizing the school system to achieve quality, 
integrated education based on the spirit and intent of the Allen Report, 


Recognizing that the 196) steps were limited in their effect on the 
desegregation and integation of the school system and its general reorganization, 
the civil rights and community groups and the Superintendent of Schools agreed 
that the September, 196 steps would be coupled with plans for substantial 
desegregation based on the Allen Report recommendations, to be formulated by the 
Superintendent of Schools in working consuléation with Dr. Robert Dentler of the 
Institute of Urban Studies, Columbia University, and the civil rights and community 

groups. 


The Superintendent of Schools has announced that the first major steps of such a 
plan would be put into effect by September, 1965, Based on pur upderstanding of 
the Board of Education committment to integration, the ¢ivil rights and community 
groups are proceeding with the program of meeting with the Board of Education's 


administrative staff throughout the month of July to develop plans within this 
iramework, - 


These pajor steps in the desegregation plan would includes 
i.The revision of the school cohstruction budget for 1955~66 with intent 


to bring about an investment in integrated rather “bhan in segregated 
schools, 


éelthe development of the first series of integrated middle schools with their 
educational complexes, 


3.Steps toward the elimination of segregated junior high schools. 


| 4 City-wide plens for high school desegregation, 


It is our hope that the energetic consultation and work of the civil rights 
and community groups with the Board of Education staff will result in substantial 
proposals to be placed before the Board at its August, 196), meeting. This will 
provide adequate time for subseynent detriled sfaff wox leading to implementation 
no later tha: September, 1965, 


PRsewens: we 


} COPY 
Attachment 
— The University of the State of New York 


The State Education. Department 
Office of the President of the University 
And Commissioner of Education 
Albany 
1222); 


July 29, 196) 


Mr, Carl A, Fields 

Secretary for Civil Rights and 
Community Groups 

Urban League of Greater New York 

20, West 136th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10030 


Dear Mr, Fields: 


Since returning to my office this week, I have given careful aonsideration to 
your letter of July 20 and have read with interest the copy of the "Memorandum 
of Understanding" which you enclosed, 


First, may I say that I am pleased with the progress you report and with the 
newspaper accounts of the conferences which have been going on between you group 
and Superintendent Gross, This kind of cooperation is the constructive apppoach 


that offers the best hope of achieving the objective of better education through 
integration, 


I should, of course, be happy to hear your views of the current situation, My 
position is, as has already been stated, one of wholeshearted support for the 
pian proposed for the Board of Edudation by my Advisory Committee on Human ~ 
Relations and Community Tensions, That plan, in my gudgment, constitutes a 
realistic and realizable approach to the improvement of education in the City in 
the light of the times in which we live. It seems to me that the four major 


steps listed in the "Memordndum of Unterstanding" are consistent with the 
Committee's recommendations, 


The responsiblity of adopting and carrying out 4 plan to achieve integation 
in New York City rests with the Board of Education and its staff, I have 
pledged my full and determined support of their efforts and have made clear my 


intention to do everything within my nower to help them secure the necessary 
financial assistance, 


In meeting with you at this time, as you have requested, I feel that I could 
only re-affirm my previously state position and incicate my hope that the 
conferences between your group and Dr, Gross would continue to bear fruit. I do. 
not, however, want to overlook any possibility of being of help in the New York 


City situation, Therefore, if you still feel that a meeting with me would be 
bblpful at this time, I would be plad to. arrange it, 


Sincerely, 


, James E. Allen, Jr, 


ie Attachment 
$A TEMENT: Given to Dr, Gross, September 3, 196) by Civil Rights Groups 


re Construction Budget 

During the coming school year, plans will be developed, to become effective 
in September, 1965, to achieve greater desegregation and integration of the school 
system. We are greatly concemned that all projects for new schools, md other 
school building programs such as additions and renovations, be an integral part 
of this sianeing. 

We believe that the funds for school construction provide a great opportunity 
to make effective changes in the pattern of school segregation, However, the 
"business as usual" procedures of planning and designing and building schools 
continue day by day. Thus, even as new approaches and new plans are ying 
worked out, the situation is being frozen, severely curtailing the great 
potential for change and precluding the optimum degree of desegregation. 

It is vitally necessary, therefore, that the entire building program be 
held in its present status until each proposed project can be made a part of the 
overall planning for greater desegregation, Specifically, this means that, 
during this period no new projects be presented to the Site Selection Board, 

It means, further, that -- in the case of projects alreacy approved by the 
Site Selection BSoard,no further action be taken on condemnation, relocation 
or site acqvuieiiions, 

These procedures should apply to all projects in the 1965-65 proposed 
Capital Budget, and to all projects in the 1964-65 buildinz progrem except in 
tbow cases where construction has proceded so far as to be irreveisible. 

We do not underestimate the problems and the inconveniences that such pro- 
cedures wcould entail, However, they are more than balanced by the problems 
and inconveniences of continuing to invest in segregation while planning for its 
elimination: Further, we could enlist the active support of all groups interested 


in school construction., throughout the city, toward the spsedy. completion of an 


effective plan for a positive tui lding program, 


Attachment: 


Final paragraph of préface to Adopted 1965-1966 School Building Program 
and 1966~1971 Long-Range Program 
September 18, 196) 


It should be noted, in conclustion, that the pattern of organization 
of New York City's school system is undergoing intensive study at the pre- 
sent time which eventually may have significant effects on this and subsequent 
school building proerams. Partially as an outgrowth of the recent “Allen 
Cormission Report! evaluating the various components of the Board's plan to 
advance the program for racial integration in the City's schools, a series 
of studies has been initiated which will attempt to assess the merits of such 
new concepts as the comprehensive high school and the so-called educational 
park, as weil as the viability of the present 6~3—3 plan of school organizatioii, 
In this connection, special studies and evaluations will be made of the ~- 
recommendations included in the report of the Allen Commission regarding the 
establishment of educational complexes and the organization of so-called 
sprimary and middle schodls (sometimes referred to as the )-l-l— plan) in 
order to determine the applicability and adaptability of these proposals 
to the New York City public schowl] system. | 


Dr. Morris Nelson Sachs 
Director 
Programing and Research Section 


New York City Board of Education 
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To the Members of the Conference for C'uality Integrated Education 


Dear Friends: 


The Executive Committee of the Conference met all afternoon on 
Thursday, October 15th, to discuss the question of whether the Conference 
should accept the invitation of Supt. Gross to attend working discussions 
concerning future integration plans along with FAT, the Joint Council 
and other groups. It became clear that the team which had been | 
continuing discussion with Supt. Gross and his staff during the spring 
and summer, of which we have been a part, and with whom important 
agreement had been reached, had not as a team been consulted 
concerning this change of procedure, and that the working group 
generally was strongly against the adding of representatives of groups 
opposed to integration to the process. This does not, of course, mean 
that we oppose discussions with PAT, etc., but only that we see no value > 
and real danger in complicating the working discussions by adding 
participants opposed to the common objective. Invitations have been 
received to a similar proposed meeting with Dr. Dentler of the Institute - 
of Urban Studies concerning which we have grave reservations. 


The Executive Committee adopted a motion for which we ask your 
approval; ''That the member organizations of the Conference for (Cuality 
Integrated Education listed below strongly rec.mmend that Dr. Gross 
cancel the proposed meeting of Dr. Dentler, the PAT, the Joint Council, 
civil rights and community groups, and that if the meeting is nct 
cancelled, such member organizations refuse to attend." 


We feel it very important that the ong-ing discussion be not 
frustrated by the injection of individuals opp=sed to the general goals of 
both the Board -f Education and the Conference, and that the civil rights 
organizations and the community organizations favoring integration 
maintain as much svwlidarity as possible in this situation. 


Will you let us know on the enclssed card if you and y..ur 
organization can support the motion. 


Yours sincerely, 


—= hoe Pheswing 


Donald Szantho RR n 
Co-Chairman, Conference for 
Cuality Integrated Education 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: All who attended the seminar on tactics with Mr, Alinsky 


FROM; Rae Henrix, Chairman of Seminar Session 


We agreed to meet again in a follow up session to discuss 
what we learned and what we want to do. Although at first wa planned 


on a Sunday meeting it now seems that Monday, November 23rd would 


é 


be better, 
TIME: 8 PM 


PLACE: 28 East 35th Street in Manhattan 3rd flo6r 


Enclosed please find a summary of our November 15th session. 


Rese 


November 15. 196) Rae Hendrix 


On behalf of the assemblage of November 15, 196) I extend themks to the 
commensors of this meeting, 
end perspective 
Leaders briefly introduced the program/of their organizations, 


Saul Alinsky, a community worker from Chicago and the Indestrial Areas 
Foundation, translated the major tactic of his organization in the fotlowing 
manner $ 
-- Develop an army of activi&tswho can be mobilized as powerful pressure force 
~«- Community invites them to organize to achieve goals. 
~— They organize 
-~- Thgy move on to next project and community remains organized 
~~ The following are some of the means employed in the organization of -. x. ~.: 

communi tiés : 


~ Unite minorities 

~ Develop “cross—support" with other groups and/or existing organizations 

~ Sucessfully attack big business | 

- Ridhcule of opposition 

- Turn strength of opnosition against them 

- Identify main enemy 

* Clear purpose and objective must be goal of all actions 

~- Keep the opposition talking to specifics of the issue rather than to you 

~ Since negotiations are a most meaningful and decisive stage of any struggle 
do not allow the apposition to determine the what, when and how of &t. 

~- Ths people must finance their movement. | 


SUMMARY .OF ‘PROPOSALS FOR CONTINUED EFFORTS TO DESEGREGATE NYC SCHOOLS 


-~ Full efipport for actions of February 3, 1965, i.e., 
~ closing 31 segregated junior high schools 
- closing "600" schools 
~ Closing all other schools where possible 


~~ Turn Easter Parade into a militant mass action for school integration 


-~ Police education in present desegregated schools and emphasize lack of 
developing integrated quality education, 


~~ Develop melbhods of "freezing" further construction of segregated schools 
~ build around construction sites, 


-—- Utilize all subjective factors to achive desegregation and integration,i.e. 
~ Dissatisfaction stemming from segregated housing, inadequate housing, etc. 
« Yising black nationalism 
~ white community's dissatisfaction with the general low level of public 
school education and their frustrated efforts to solve the problem by 
running to suburbia and/or private schools. 
em economic pressures on Negro and poor white comnuni ties 


pege tre Summary of Proposals con, 


~-- Implement HARYOU's "back to school" program aimed at dropouts. 


-~- Procede with independent festing of Negro and Puerto Rican students 
presently being guided into general and voeational high schools 


—— Continue meaningful actions at all levels, refusé to allow the very real 
frustrations of this struggle to force us into a sitting position. 


—  Sectionalize New York City's school districts to expediate reorganization 
of system 


--- Define areas for development of educational complexes and parks. 
-~— Relate economic, housing and school integration issues. 

-~ Remove biased school personnel 

~~ Organize forceful appeal for aid to state and federal governments 


~~ Heighten legel fight~ 
Injunction around Allen Report 


There has been more than enough of a subjective and critical appraisal of 
tae Feb, 3rd and March 16 school boycotts, There has been more than enough 
criticism of our failure to properly utilize the apparent power inherent in 
these two brief days of victory, And davs of victorv they were. The most fearful 
alliance imaginable to the holders ofpower — Wall Street- did take place — however 
temporary =« however short lived and out of whatever fears —- Negro, Puerto Ricgn, 
ana white citizens joining together, acting unitedly to press their demand 
for sehod desegregation and integration stopped an essential section of govern.-- 
ment from functioning, 


To rebuild such a powerful force within the shortest period of time, around 
wie issue of achieving integrated quality education, then properly utilizing such 
an army in the swift accomplishment of this goal is the task confronting us. 


~~ 
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November 19,1964 


The Honorable Stanley Lowell, Chairman 
Mayor's Commission of Human Rights 

8@ Iafayette Street 

New York, N.Y. 


Henorable Sir; 


@n behalf of the undersigned community organizations I urgently request the 
intervention and mediation ef the Commissien to resolve the existing stale- 
mate arrived at between representatives ef the educational system and those 
seeking to desegregate the school system. Discussien has preved fruitiess, 
talks have been terminated, faith has not been kept. 


It is a matter ef record at the Commission that as far back as September 1963, 
Br. Gross and colleagues made a public commitment to the effect that a city- 
wide plan and timetable for the desegregation ef the school system would be 
issued in December of that year. Needless to say, no such plan was produced. 
Three consultants were subsequently employed and the..e was no evidence of a plan. 


In an effert to distract the public from the broken promises and ineptness ef the 
Board, an appeal was issued fer desegregatien plans and programs frem commnity 
greups. The diligent and serious work ef a number ef erganizations and agencies 
including the Commission, was submitted and these efferts did not give birth 

to a plan. 


Finally, the Board, in another public gesture, appealed to Commissioner ef Educa-~ 
tion Allen who issued a repart around which Dr. Gross suggested we could rally. 
The report was promptly swept under the rug by the Board which adopted instead a 
piecemeal, tokenism program called "the Gross Plan" which effered less in the 
way of desegregation than a plan issued the previous February. This plan was 
unanimously rejected by the Civil Rights greup. 


In spite ef these repeated evasiens and evidences ef bad faith, most of the 
Civil Rights groups participated in twelve meetings with the professional staff 
threugh the summer, Dr. Gress led the groups to believe that a fourth hired con~- 


sultant, one Dr. Dentler, would deal with their specific cencerns. It has ceme to 


light that such is not the case. In fact, there is every evidence that no ene 
is working en the long-overdue pregram and that the major concern at Livingston 
Street is a long term evaluation of the token pairings which were rejected as 
an adequate program in the first instance. 


We can no lenger keep faith with the peeple we represent and continue to meet 
with those at the Board who make a farce of discussien and negotiation. 


we’ St 


We can no longer keep faith with the people we represent and continue 
to meet with those at the Board who make a farce of discussion and negotiation. 
We, therefore, have decided on the attached program of action, scheduled for 

February 3, 1965. | 


: | We feel it our responsibility to apprise the Commission of our decision 
gg and to enjoin the Commission in this dispute before it is too late. 


Ver trnly yuurs, 


Milton A. Galamison ~for 


_ The Parents Workshep for Equality in New York City Schools 
The Negro Teachers Association 
New York Chapter, Congress of Racial Equality 
Brooklyn Chapter, Congress of Racial Equality 
Regional Office, Congress of Racial Equality 
Metropolitan Housing Movement 
Roachdale Movement — 

The DuBnis Clube of New York City 


~ 


IN-DE CTEE FOR TERAT MOS 23" 


DR. MILTON A. GALAMISON, CHAIRMAN 


260 JEFFERSON AVE. 
BROOKLYN 16, NEW YORK 
STERLING 9-7050 


Thursday's meeting on Schools will probably be the last 
"open" meeting involving persons and organizations not 
commited to the program for February 23. We hobe you 
will find it possible to attend. 
| Day: Thursday, November 19 
Time: 8:30 P.M. 
Place: Siloam Presbyterian Church 


260 Jefferson Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


Milton A. Galamison, for 


Negro Teachers Association 
Brooklyn CCRE 


New York CCRE 
Frederick Douglass Branch NAACP 


9 DuBois Clubs 


OPEN MEETING 
LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD 
DISTRICTS 12-13-14 MANHATTAN 


To Be Held on Tuesday, November 24th 
at 8:15 Fm. 


P.S. 133 - 130 Street & Fifth Avenue 


AGENDA 


Selection of specifie site for proposed P-30 (school to replace 
P-24 & P-39). 


The Board of Education is proposing that P-30 be built on the 
block bounded by East 127th Street & Lexington Avenue to 
East 128th Street & Third Avenue. : 


Other Business Items 


We urge full participation on the part of parents, community 
leaders, principals and teachers to discuss the pros and cons 


on P~30, 


Douglas Reid, Chairman 
Local School Board 


CITY-WIDE COMMITTEE FOR INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


Dr. Milton A. Galamison, Chatrman 
260 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STerling 9-7050 


— December 8, 1964 


Dear Friend: 


I need your help. The Negro community cannot remain 
silent while the Board of Education crushes our children 
and while organizations like P.A.T. drive the Board to 
Jurther retrenchment. We must act quickly and plan 
action NOW, 


To this end we are holding a city-wide meeting on 
Thursday, December 10, at 8:15 P.M., at the Siloam 
Presbyterian Church - 260 Jefferson Avenue (corner of 
Marcy). This wiil be the last meeting before the Christ- 
mas holidays. | 


We have done so much together but our job is not finished. 


The children need you. I need you. Please come out. 


Very truly yours 


“\y Sion ee \, (eon aoe 
Miiton A. Galamison 


y, 
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December 15, 1964 
PERSOMAL & UNOFFICIAL 


Dr. Calvin E. Groes 
Superintendent of Schools 
of Mew York City 

120 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


My dear Dr. Gross: 


Please forgive my non-professional intrusion inte the question 

of the termination of de facto segregation of our public schools. 
My interest is genuine if not expert. At least, when asked ‘Would 
you want your daughter te go to a school in Harlem?’, I can truth- 
fully say “She does", or at least did. she was graduated from 
Music and Art last June and is a freshman et the University of 
Wisconsin. 


The difficulties attendant upon terminating de facto segregation 

im the public schools are nothing less then enormous and Ian 
afraid that accordingly the solutions must alse be in those broad, 
even exaggerated terms. The educational park proposal is sufficient- 
ly broad but it bears at least two difficulties: (a) at best, it 

is far off and (b) the expense is horrifying to contemplate except 
over a long period of time. 


On the other hand, may I respectfully suggest that the progrem of 
the Board at this time has met so much opposition in part, at 
least, because it is too narrow in conception and further end more 
important, wittingly or unwittingly, it sete up the idea of host 
and host schools. Inevitably a substantial pert of the cause of 
the clamor has arisen because some groups of children are invading 
the domain of another group. or at least their parents think so. 


While the clamor sometimes centers around the theught of “bussing; 
what really underlies this objection is the fact that certein 
children are being taken to another school, other then their usual) 
school. 


c Oo R E 


Dr. Calvin E. Gross 
New York, New York -2- December 15, 1964 


Any program designed accordingly has to be broad enough to overcome this, 
in large pert psychological difficult). and, at the same time, give the 
necessary time to plan intelligentiy e program such as the educational park 
in other words, we need an interim program which can break down the de 
character of public schools, and yet will net cost so much as to be prohibitive. 
it must be sufficiently adequate so as to give time to plan efficiently for a 
major and more permanent program. Let me suggest the following: 


I. The Boerd should direct that as of the next high scheol session 
all schools in the city are open te all on ea firet-come first-serve basis. 
All geographical barriers should be eliminated immediately. While there ere 
administrative difficulties te evercome in this, they ere not insuperable. 
High Scheel children ere old enough to trevel: what is mere, even those who 
go to their district schools often use public transportation anyway. Thus 
it is only @ question of, at most, extra travel. 


Carrying this into effect will show immediately the complete goed faith of 
the Board. WNothing revolutionary exists in this proposal since until not so 
many years ago this was the method anyway. When I went to high school, one 
could choose, and I went from BrooKlyn to Manhattan, as did my daughter efter 
me . 


il. As to the gramer schools, I suggest that schools be classified into | fd 
groups of sixteen schools; that two of these schools be firet grade echoole; Be: 
two second grade; two third grade; two fourth grade and so on, until the end ei 
of gramear school. | tae 


All the children in a large area would go to one of two first grade schools; ae 
one of two second grade schools, one of two third grade schools, etc. there Be i 
would be no host school and thus no creating cf antagoniams by the host or 
the visiting children, and more particularly, their parents. 


It would even be possible for the children to go to the same building throughout 
their grammer school career. The first grade buildings at the end of the school 
year would become the second grade school and the same children would continue 
to attend that school building in their second grade. At the end of that year 


thet building would become the third yeer building and so on throughout the eight 

ive a whole new batch of children and become the 
firet year school again, and the cycle would repeat itself until the major 
permanent program is ready to begin functioning. 


De. Calvin BE. Gross 
Mew York, New York oj December 14, 1964 


Obvicusly this would cost some additional money, but it would 
go a long way toward breaking up the unbreakable, the huge 
ghettoes which our living and housing patterns have created. 
Sixteen schools would cover a large enough area, if judicially 
constructed, to be the basis of breaking up the ghetto schools. 
In my personal view, no matter how honorable the intention, a 
ghetto school cannot really serve the educational needs of the 
children of the ghetto and give them some sense of security which 
a good education program should engender. 


Only a broad interim program can make a real dent in this major 
problem of the city and only a broad program can establish the 
democratic school necessary for a democratic society. 


Bussing will be involved, obviously, but I cannot let myself believe 
that this is an honest reason for not bussing. When white families 
move to the suburbs they are greatly in favor of bussing all over 
Westchester or Nassau Counties. The district school, in the suburbs, 
is supported because it is recognized that it can give superior 
education over the village school; or, to state it bluntly, we 

have abandoned the concept of the one-room school house, romantic 

as it is, because we recognize its inferiority. I think tussing 
will be ecceptable in New York City in these same terms so long 

as the bussing is not thought of in terms of an intrusion in a 


so-called homogeneous neighborhood. 


Again, forgive this lengthy discourse, but as a parent, and as 4 
civil rights participant, I am anxious for the best possible 
solution. 


a 
Wh. 


a —_ 


Very truly yours, 


Carl Rachlin 


~~ a oi 


CITY-WIDE CCMMITTE: FOR INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


Dr. Milton A. Galamison, Chairman 
STerling 9-7050 250 Jefferson Avenue, B'klyn, N.Y. 


December 30, 195!) 


Dear Friend, 


A new year is here but the old pronvlems remain. Schools will 
vegin shutting down witnin a few weeks. Are we ready? 


Our next city-wide meeting will be held on: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7th at 8:30 P.M. 
at 
the Siloam Presbyterian Church 
260 Jefferson Avenue (corner of Marcy) 
Brookiwn, N. Y. 


It is urgent that all of us who are already involved in OPERATION 
SHUTDOWN and evervone else wno is prepared to assume some respon- 
sibility for making this a success, be present at this meeting, 
tO snare our thoughts, plans and problems. 


We have broken the work down into the following areas of need: 


HOUSING - Churches, community centers, etc. must be acquired to 
house the children for an indefinite length of time. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES - Activities and/or curriculum must be 
prepared for the children while out of school. 


LEGAL - The legal aspects of our activities have to be properly 
dealt witn. 


FOOD - The children must be fed! 
TRANSPORTATION - Cars will be needed to transport food, pickets etc 


PUBLIC EDUCATION - Leaflet distribution. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU - We still have a big selling job to do. Meetings 
are being or should be set up throughout the city and 
speakers provided. 


We've done it before and all eyes are upon us to see if we can do 
it again. If there is no question in our minds that our cause is 
yust and that our children cannot wait ‘any longer, then we have 
no choice but to do it again, only this time will be bigger, 
better, lenger_ and, horefullv, the last time, 


Sincerely vours, 


wale Ne 


Py / 
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Milton A. (a lamison 
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NEWS RELEASE 


new york urban league 
204 WEST 136th STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 10030 « AU 6-8000 


AMERICAN TTAMWORK 


WORKS DAVID A. SCHULTE, Jr. ALEXANDER J. ALLEN 


_ President Executive Director 


For Information: Cayton-Klempner 
30 East 42 Street 
OXford 7-5170 


January 18, 1965 


FOR RELEASE UPON RECEIPT: 


MEMO TO EDITORS 


As tension heightens in the school integration drive, 
plans are going forward for dramatic demonstrations by 
various organizations. 


The position of the New York Urban League is one of 
keen Gisappointment that the Board of Education has not 
followed through on the recommendatiors of the Allen Com- 
mittee Report of May, 1964, especially those recommendations 
that involve little or no cost. 


The League's position is made clear in the enclosed 
statement adopted by the Executive Committee, 


Alexander J, Allen, 
Executive Director 


FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


new york urban league 
204 WEST 136th STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 10030 * AU 6-8000 


AMERICAN TEAMWORK 
WORKS DAVID A. SCHULTE, Jr. ALEXANDER J. ALLEN 


NEWS RELEASE =o 


For Information: Cayton-Klempner 
30 East 42 Street 
OXford 77-5170 


January 18, 1965 
FOR RELEASE UPON RECEIPT: 


POSITION STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE REGARDING THE CURRENT SCHOOL CRISIS, 


We join with other groups in urging the immediate adoption 
of the Allen Committee Report as official policy by the New York 
City Board of Education. This report, prepared by a distinguished 


three man committee appointed by Commissioner James E. Allen, was 


made public on May 12, 1964, more than 8 months ago. In our con- 
: sidered judgment, the present atmosphere of tension, charges and 
threatened renewal of boycotts stems directly from the failure of 
the Board of Education to take a forthright and affirmative action 
on the recommendations of the Allen Report. 

Representatives of the New York Urban League and seven other 
civil rights organizations have been meeting regularly with the 


Board of Education, Superintendent Gross, and his staff, urging 


plans for greater integration and qualitative improvement in the 


education being offered the youth of New York City. The need for 


vnis improvement is most evident in the non-white ghetto schoois 


Where facilities are most limited and academic retardation is most 


Widespread. Counting interorganizational caucuses as well as 
sessions with Board of Education representatives, fifty such 


(more ) 


+ Dm 
meetings have been held since the Allen Committee Report was 
issued in May. 

The New York Urban League and spokesmen of other agencies 
have repeatedly urged prompt policy action on integration plans 
and a timetable for their implementation. The Board of Education 
has been repeatedly warned of the growing possibility of renewed 
Jrotest activity by parents and others sensitive to the glaring 
inequities and daily deprivations of the ghetto schools. 

We are concerned about the vacillation and delay which is 
evident around this critical community issue. We are concerned 
about indications that certain segments of the professional staff 
have undertaken to thwart the efforts of the Superintendent of the 
Board to move in the direction of the Allen Committee recommenda- 
tions. While recognizing the values of freedom of speech we be- 
lieve it to be intolerable that the Board or the Superintendent 
permit dissident staff to oppose policy directives. 

The New York Urban League has traditionally refrained from 
participation in boycotts. However, it does understand and share 
the impatience of those groups in the community who intend to re- 
sort to such action as a means of protesting the lack of realistic 
programi planning and implementation by the Board of Education. 

To forestall any negative aspects of another school boycott 
The New York Urban League recommends that the Board of Education 
take the following steps: 


1. Make public immediately whatever tangible plans it has 
developed for substantial school desegregation. 


(more) 
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Direct staff to develop the procedures and programs that will 
make for an orderly transition on a rapid basis from 
segregation to integration, 


3. Call a temporary halt to the construction program and 
contract commitments in order for the civil rights 


negotiating teams and the Board to ascertain that such 
plans will make the maximum possible contribution toward 


| integration, 

4, Improve the quality and neglected standards of ghetto 
schools while at the same time working toward the maximun 
possible degree of integration 

In addition to the foregoing points of recommendation, we 

support the following demands that have been made or the Board of 
Education by the representatives of eight civil rights groups of 
which we are one: 


1. Desegregation of 31 Junior High Schools by 
September 1965. 


2. Complete integration of all Senior High Schools. 

3. Carry out the spirit and intent of the basic reor- 
ganization plans for the school system as called 
for in the Allen Committee Report. 


4. Upgrading of qualified Negro and Puerto Rican teachers 
to supervisory and administrative positions. 


5. Revision of the selection factors in referral of large 
groups of minority children to 600 schools, which in 
effect can create additional segregated schools. 

The New York Urban League always stands ready to present, in 

the spirit of cooperation, constructive suggestions directed toward 


the realization of an integrated school system offering quality 
education to all the city's children. 
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The Public Schools of New York City 


STAFF BULLETI 


VOL. Ill 


FEBRUARY 23, 1965 


: NO. 8 


SCHOOL BUSES 


WILL OPERATE 
IN CITY ZONES 


The city schools can expect improved 
bus service for the new academic year 
beginning next fall. 

A revised formula designed to assure 
better service to school children has 
been written into new specifications for 
which bids are to be opened on Febru- 
ary 20. 

Under the formula, developed after 
consultation with representatives of par- 
ents’ groups, private and non-public 
schools, local school boards, and bus 
companies, the city will be divided into 
15 zones for which bids are being in- 
vited on a single zone or a combination 
basis, or on a borough or combination- 
of-boroughs basis. 

Whatever contract or contracts are 
awarded will be for three years instead 


(Continued on page 10) 


Remembered 


Carl Cherkis, principal of new Canarsie 
HS, Brooklyn, is presented with scroll by 
Board of Education Member Rose Shapiro 
on behalf of colleagues in school system 
who had served under him during long 
career. Acknowledgment was _ surprise 
event during installation of Mr. Cherkis at 
dedication of $6,700,000 building. 


There are certain matters of school 
policy which are of common concern 
to all teachers and supervisors, and 
therefore should be considered jointly 
by their representatives in the Policy 
Consultation Council of the Professional 
Staff, says the new PCC president. 

Principal Samuel H. Fondiller of PS 
11, Bronx, assumed the presidency this 
month as successor to Acting Assistant 
Superintendent Jacob Zack of the High 
School Division. At the invitation of 
STAFF BULLETIN, Mr. Fondiller has pre- 
pared the following message: 

“The Policy Consultation Council of 
the Professional Staff is the agency of 
the school system that is available to the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Board 
of Education when matters of school 
policy come up for consideration. There 
have been many changes in the past few 
years affecting the relationship of the 
leaders of our school system and the 
personnel in the schools. 


Joint Efforts By Staff Called Vital 
To Consultations on Board Policy 


“The PCC is aware of the implications 
inherent in these changes and recognizes 
the need for associations of personnel to 
obtain those conditions which will best 
help to promote the quality education we 
want for our children. Representatives 
of the teachers on the one hand and 
representatives of the supervisors on the 
other hand confer with the Superinten- 


(Continued on page 5) 


DR. DONOVAN: 
SUPPORT LBJS 
SCHOOL PLAN 


Federal aid is needed to break the 
growing “backlog of educational de-~ 
privation” in the city schools, Execu- 
tive Deputy Superintendent Bernard E. 
Donovan has told members of Con- 
gress. 

Appearing before the House sub-com- 
mittee on education on January 27, Dr. 
Donovan urged approval “as rapidly as 
possible” of President Johnson’s pro- 
gram of financing education in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Copies 
of his statement also were filed with 
the Senate sub-committee which held 
its hearing on January 29. 


Under the President’s program, ac- 
cording to estimates, the city schools 
would receive between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000, a sum which Dr. Donovan 
said “would be an important stimulus 
to our drive for quality education.” 

The complete text of the statement 
follows: 


The Board of Education of the City 
of New York is grateful for the Presi- 
dent’s direct and timely approach to the 
important problem of financing educa- 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The forward-looking legislation 
proposed is not only an attempt to 
raise the educational standards of the 
country but it is an important weapon 
in a continuing attack on unemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

In October, 1964, the Board of. Edu- 
cation forwarded to Mr. Sargent Shri- 
ver, director of the Anti-Poverty Pro- 
eram, a suggested “Five-Year Crash 


(Continued on page 6) 


TEACH RUSSIAN? 


Instruction in Russian is now to 
be a regular part of the foreign lan- 
guage program in the city’s sec- 
ondary schools, following Board of 
Education approval of the licensing 
of regular and substitute teachers of 
the subject in junior and senior 
high schools. 


‘DA’ ON LICENSE 


Presently, there are about 700 
pupils learning Russian in classes 
conducted by teachers of other sub- 
jects with a knowledge of the lan- 
suage. Establishment of the formal 
licenses means that examinations 
will now be conducted leading to the 
assignment of licensed teachers. 
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Next Issue: 
Week of March 15, 1965 


A new Bureau of Modernization has 
been established within the Office of 
School Buildings to have exclusive 
charge of an expanded program to up- 
date old but serviceable structures, it 
is announced by Superintendent Gross. 

Salvatore J. Sciano, an electrical en- 
gineer with ten years of OSB service, 
will head the new unit whose immediate 
task will be to spend the $17,000,000 in 
school modernization funds allocated in 
the capital budget. 

The bureau, another step in the reor- 
ganization of OSB introduced by its 
superintendent, Eugene E. Hult, will 
consolidate functions heretofore divided 
between the Bureau of Construction and 
Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance, both attached to OSB. Establish- 
ment of the new unit had been recom- 
mended in surveys of construction, re- 
pair and maintenance operations in the 
city school system. 

Mr. Hult said that the bureau will 
supervise the work of private engineers 
as well as staff engineers. In time it 
may be responsible for the authoriza- 
tion for payment of bills, he noted. 

“This new bureau has the indorse- 
ment of the City Planning Commission 
and the Office of the Budget Director, 


New Bureau Will Direct 
ModernizationProgram 


END HEARINGS ON 
CAPITAL BUDGET 


Final hearings on the school part 
of city’s capital budget for 1965-66 
will be held by the Board of Esti- 
mate and the Finance Committee of 
the City Council at City Hall on 
February 24-25, beginning at 10 
a.m. 

The Board of Education origin- 
ally requested allocations totaling 
$210,600,000, providing for the con- 
struction of 39 projects and the plan- 
ning or site acquisition of 78 future 
projects. The Mayor’s executive 
budget has set the figure at 
$151,565,360, including 33 new 


projects and 32 future projects. 


which are as anxious as we are to ex- 
— school modernization,” Mr. Hult 
said. 

In the last few years, 250 school build- 
ings built between 1918 and 1938 have 
been either modernized or planned for 
modernization, Mr. Hult said. The ex- 
panded program may also include some 
schools built before and after those 


dates, he added. 


What’s in a name? wrote Shakespeare. 
And what’s the consequence— ? 

It was past 11 p.m. and Assistant Su- 
perintendent Seelig Lester of the High 
School Division had just fallen asleep 
when his telephone rang. At the other 
end, an acquaintance complained that the 
“Perry Mason” re-run episode just shown 
on television had been garbled and proot 
of the crime had not been established. 

Because the name Seelig Lester ap- 
pears regularly in the filmed series as 
“story consultant” or “writer,”’ would he 
please explain the solution? Others, too, 
have called at different times—at home 
and at the office in school headquarters 
—on questions related to “Lester” pro- 
grams. 

Let it be said here and now that Seelig 
Lester, the school man, is NOT Seelig 
Lester, the television man. Actually, they 
are cousins with the same name. 

Superintendent Lester regularly re- 
ceives fan mail from television viewers. 


Loses Sleep to Double Identity 


The writers are school system employees, 
all of whom naturally and understand- 
ably have misidentified our Lester as 
the TV personality. 

And so the question logically follows 
—in a system as large as ours, with 
more than 60,000 regular professional 
and administrative employees, are there 
perhaps others who, like Superintendent 
Lester, find themselves being mistaken 
for someone else with the same name 
who has achieved “status” in the pro- 
fessions or the arts, in government, 
business or other activity? 


Meeting Date Changed 


March 24 is the date of the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Education. It will be 
held at school headquarters in Brooklyn 
beginning at 8 p.m. The date is a change 
from the original scheduled date of 
March 17. 
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BOARD TO PICK 
MEMBERS FOR 
25 AREA UNITS 


The Board of Education is moving 
toward the appointment of members of 
local school boards for terms of office 
starting July 1, next. 

Board President James B. Donovan 
announced that the terms of 50 local 
board members will expire with the end 
of the current school year, with five ad- 
ditional places to be filled as a result of 
resignations. Members of area boards 
serve without salary for terms of five 
years, except in cases where appoint- 
ments are made to fill the unexpired 
terms of those who have resigned. 

The city school system is divided into 
25 areas headed by a field assistant su- 
perintendent. Each area has its own local 
school board, composed of nine members 
appointed by the Board of Education. 


Recommendations From Local Groups 


President Donovan invited parent, 
community, civic, educational, labor, 
business and professional groups to rec- 
ommend candidates to fill the vacancies. 
Recommendations are to be filed not 
later than March 15 with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Clark, coordinator of local school boards, 
in Room 1124 at school headquarters. 

“Only those candidates should be rec- 
ommended who are qualified by charac- 
ter, ability and interest to render con- 
structive service and who are willing and 
have the necessary time to serve,” Mr. 
Donovan said. Each recommendation is 
to be accompanied by an application 
form filled out by the candidate, unless 
the nominee now is serving on a local 


board. 


Screening Panels Appraise Candidates 


After March 15, recommendations for 
each vacancy will be forwarded to screen- 
ing panels in each local school board 
district. These panels consist of repre- 
sentatives of parents’ associations and 
community organizations who submit 
their recommendations to the Board of 
Education for final selection. 

Further information regarding local 
school board vacancies is obtainable in 
the office of Mrs. Clark. Additional 
copies of application forms are also ob- 
tainable from her office or from the office 
of the assistant superintendent in each 
area. 

The work of the local boards will be 
described on the radio program “These 
Are Your Schools,” to be presented over 


WHN on February 28 at 12:30 p.m. 


At City Hall ceremony, Mayor Wagner presents awards to pupils for outstanding art work 
prepared for New York-Tokyo Sister-City Affiliation. Komoto Yoshida of PS 139, Queens, 
accepting plaque, is spokesman for children whose paintings will be exhibited in Tokyo 
this year. Pupils flanking Mayor were represented in 1964 exhibition, and include (I. to r.) 
Kathey Herter of PS 87, Manhattan; Carol Lipton of Frank D. Whalen JHS, Bronx; David 
Patterson of Benjamin Franklin JHS, now attending Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical 
HS, Bronx; Tim Piso of Franklin K. Lane HS, Brooklyn. 


DAILY NEWS 


Students Use ‘Positive’ Approach 


To Improve Image of City Schools 


“If you're going to publicize our faults, 
recognize our good points too.” 

The admonition came from the Human 
Relations Club of John Jay HS, Brooklyn. 
It was addressed to the news media, 
which had widely covered a series of 
racial incidents in the school neighbor- 
hood, and now was being invited to send 
representatives to a news conference to 
“hear our side of the story.” 

Jay’s HRC is typical of similar clubs 
in city high schools that are doing a 
service to their schools and communities 
in presenting “positive” achievements 
which previously had received little if 
any publicity. 

In assemblies, in evening meetings for 
adults, in posters placed in neighborhood 
stores, in school publications and in the 
local newspaper, city school accomplish- 
ments are being told by HRC members 
—and the “image” is growing to a 
noticeable degree. 


300 Vie for State Scholarships 


Few of the Jay community, for ex- 
ample, knew that over 300 students were 
admitted to last year’s examination for 
New York State scholarships, that Jay 


students won more scholarships to Long 
Island University than any other city 
high school, that many graduates have 
gone on to achieve success in various 
fields—and equally important, that stu- 
dents of different races, creed and color 
work and play together without conflict. 

The positive approach is inculcated 
in club members with the assistance of 
faculty advisors and personnel of the 
school system’s Human Relations Unit 
who visit schools and assist in organiz- 
ing clubs and developing programs. At 
Jay, it is said, barely six students could 
be gathered for an HRC meeting a year 
ago. Currently, between 20 and 40 stu- 
dents of different ethnic backgrounds 
attend the bi-weekly sessions. 

Frederick H. Williams, director of the 
unit, said “we have found that an ac- 
tivity such as a Human Relations Club 
is extremely useful as a vehicle through 
which students involve themselves in a 
constructive way with current social and 
community problems.” 

““We have therefore encouraged the 
formation of such clubs with the support 
of principals and faculty members,” he 


added. 
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3 AREAS TEST 
MATERIALS FOR 
K-12 PROGRAM 


Special curriculum materials devised 
by Educational Services, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and by New York City 
school specialists are being tested at 
selected schools in the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Manhattan as part of the school sys- 
tem’s approach to a modernized K-12 
course of study in history and the so- 
cial sciences. * 

Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. 
Loretan (Curriculum and Research) an- 
nounced the schools’ participation as 
he opened the first of three conferences 
on social studies disciplines at the New 
York School of Printing, Manhattan, at 
which Dr. Jerome S. Bruner of Harvard 
University spoke on the elementary 
school curriculum. 

Dr. Franklin Patterson of Tufts Uni- 
versity will discuss the junior high 
school program on March 15 and Dr. 
Elting Morison of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology will review the sen- 
ior high school curriculum on May 10, 
also at Printing, beginning at 2 p.m. 

Dr. Loretan, in his remarks, disclosed 
that the suburban community of Newton, 
Mass., and the rural area of Jefferson 
County, Mo., are cooperating with the 
urban city schools of Riverdale, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and Harlem in testing the 
ESI-Board of Education materials. 

Dr. Bruner, one of the country’s out- 
standing curriculum experts, is director 
of Harvard’s Center of Cognitive Stud- 
ies and a member of ESI, composed of 
scholars who are devising new concepts 
in school curricula with the help of fed- 
eral and foundation funds. Dr. Patter- 
son and Dr. Morison are associated with 
Dr. Bruner in developing the ESI pro- 
gram. In the elementary school meeting 
on January 11, Dr. Bruner stressed the 
importance of a “spiral” approach to 
curriculum development and urged the 
use of creative materials and visual aids 
to encourage “thinking in depth.” 


Peace Corps Seeks Teachers 


The Peace Corps is enlisting the co- 
operation of the city school system in re- 
cruiting volunteers for its Experienced 
Teachers Program. Special training will 
be given next summer prior to assign- 
ment to a foreign country. Staff mem- 
bers with two or more years’ experience 
who wish to be considered should write 
to the Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 
20525. 
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New School Texts Cite Minority 


For a period of three months, after 
school hours and on weekends, a team 
of seven teachers combed the minority 
areas of the city to seek out and write 
the stories of local men and women who 
made their mark in life. 

Later in the term, pupils in these same 
neighborhoods will receive the first in 
a series of four books, each contain- 
ing 12 “success” stories and appropri- 
ately entitled “Call Them Heroes.” 

Designed to enrich the educational 
experiences of pupils in disadvantaged 
communities, the local focus will ac- 
quaint them with “attainable” goals sim- 
ilar to those achieved by the people 
described in the book, according to 
Deputy Superintendent Joseph O. Lore- 
tan (Curriculum and Research). 

The first group of “local heroes,”’ who 
attained their present station “with the 
aid of some type of formal or informal 
education,” Dr. Loretan said, includes 
a priest, dentist, osteopath, nurse, recre- 
ation director, welfare worker, store 
owner, sculptress, printer, real estate 
dealer, job interviewer and pharmacist. 

Attractively bound and illustrated, the 
series is being written at about fourth- 
and fifth-grade reading levels. Photo- 


Group People Who Made ‘Good’ 


graphs are intended to capture the feel- 
ing that the stories are about “real, live. 
authentic people,” it was said. 

‘These books will be welcomed by the 
language arts teachers as a valuable ad- 
dition to the reading program, by the 
social studies teachers as an adjunct to 
understanding of peoples in our com- 
munities, and by the guidance teachers 
as material with positive motivational 
and aspirational values,” the Superin- 
tendent added. 

The teacher-writers are Alice Elliott 
of Alexander Burger JHS, Bronx; Con- 
stance Gardiner of PS 113, Manhattan; 
Carmen Lightcap of Dewey JHS, Brook- 
lyn; Concetta Marvuglio and Etta Tay- 
lor, both of PS 132, Brooklyn; James 
C. Morris of Springfield Gardens JHS, 
Queens; and Edith Novod of William 
J. O'Shea JHS, Manhattan—with Vir- 
ginia Costadasi, coordinator of the pro- 
gram for non-English-speaking children 
in the Junior High School Division, as 
project coordinator. 

Production of the series is under Shel- 
ley Umans of Dr. Loretan’s staff. The 
publisher is Silver Burdett Company 
(Morristown, N.J.) in association with 
the magazines “Time” and “Life.” 


Expert Aid for Lower Grades 


Seven national authorities in early 
childhood education are assisting school 
system curriculum specialists in devel- 
oping appropriate K-2 programs for 
children from all levels of environmental 
background, with emphasis on a pre- 
kindergarten program for those in dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods. 

At the invitation of Deputy Superin- 
tendent Joseph O. Loretan (Curriculum 
and Research), the seven met with key 
members of the professional staff at 
school headquarters on January 25 to 
discuss curriculum and teaching meth- 
odology in the areas of language arts, 
mathematics, science and social studies. 

The meeting was arranged, said Dr. 
Loretan, “to alert the professional staff 
to experimental studies which are cur- 


rently in progress throughout the coun- 
try, to hear and note significant findings 
emerging from these studies, and to in- 
terpret and relate these studies and find- 
ings to the specific problems in our own 
current efforts in early childhood educa- 
tion.” He said that the session revealed 
a “common agreement” in interpreting 
and understanding the needs and abili- 
ties of the young child. 


The guests included Millie Almy and 
Kenneth Wann of Teachers College, 
Martin Deutsch of New York Medical 
College, Andrew Gleason of Harvard 
University, Susan Gray of Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Herbert Karplus of 
the University of California, and Pat- 
rick Suppes of Stanford University. 
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PCC President Urges Joint Efforts By Statf 


(Continued from page 1) 


dent of Schools to promote their vested 
interests and find ways to meet their 
needs. Collective bargaining is one 
method that is used in achieving those 
ends. 


Certain Policies Affect All Groups 

‘However, the PCC submits that there 
are matters which are the common con- 
cern of both teachers and supervisors 
alike. Rather than being of special im- 
portance to any one group, certain mat- 
ters of policy affect all groups and should 
therefore be considered jointly by their 
representatives. Among these matters are 
policies pertaining to basic school or- 
ganization and educational programs, 
fringe benefits, the disruptive child, and 
licensing and employment of teachers 
and supervisors. 

“One of many recent examples of how 
PCC was effective on behalf of all mem- 
bers of the professional staff can be 
found in extension of the Health Insur- 


ance Plan (HIP) and Blue Cross cover- 
age. This option had been formerly 
offered only through professional as- 
sociations to which a Board of Education 
employee had to belong in order to re- 
ceive extended coverage. The PCC, as 
the only association which assists the 
entire professional staff regardless of 
affiliation, recognized the unfairness of 
this practice and through its prompt ac- 
tion achieved the extended coverage for 
every member of the professional staff. 
A concomitant benefit was a marked re- 
duction in the cost of the option. 

“The PCC is aware of the fact that 
quality education, like other quality ser- 
vices we expect, is expensive in terms of 
personnel, housing and material, and it 
supports the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Board of Education in their ef- 
forts to provide that quality education. 


Has Facilities and Organization 
‘The PCC has the facilities and the 
organization for engaging in such mat- 
ters. It provides the only forum for all 


professional associations jointly to ex- 
press their views and reach a mutually 
satisfactory position. The presence of the 
Superintendent of Schools and a Member 
of the Board of Education at each meet- 
ing of the PCC assures immediate at- 
tention and reaction. 


“All associations eligible to join are 
invited to seek sEtidiion with PCC. Such 
mutual concern and interest transcends 
the narrow limits of the individual as- 
sociations and must redound to the bene- 
fit of the professional staff and to all the 
pupils of the schools of our city.” 


Elected with Mr. Fondiller were Isi- 
dore Greenberg of PS 39, Bronx, George 
Kaye of the Bureau of Art and Emil 
Tron of Brooklyn Technical HS, vice 
presidents; and Mrs. Mary Keller of 
James Monroe HS, Bronx, secretary. 
Mrs. Olive Pascarella is executive sec- 
retary on assignment by the Board of 
Education. PCC offices are at 131 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, opposite central 
school headquarters. 


Niles Pupils 
Play Host to 
L.I. School 


The discussion dealt with school in- 
tegration and the speakers sae 
their points of view with clarity and “ 
depth.” This was not a meeting of adits 
well versed in the topic, but of pupils 
representing William W. Niles JHS, 
Bronx, and their guests from North JHS 
of Great Neck, L. I. 

Niles, with a ‘population that is heavily 
Negro and Puerto Rican, was host at 
the first intervisitation of the two 
schools. North, with a predominantly 
white register, is due to return the 
compliment next year. 

Mrs. Hilda R. Neufeld, school com- 
munity coordinator for Districts 21-22, 
Bronx, reported that intensive prepara- 
tion was made in both schools so that 
the pupils would have background ma- 
terial on the historical, social and eco- 
nomic implications of the integration 
issues they discussed. 

Another recent intervisitation, this 
time in “reverse,” took 60 third grade 
pupils from PS 1, Manhattan, to the 
Fern Place School in Plainview, L. L., 
whose pupils had made an earlier visit 


to New York. 


Soloist 


Claudia Erdberg, senior at HS Music and 
Art, Manhattan, appeared as soloist with 
the American Symphony Orchestra in its 
recent Carnegie Hall concerts for junior 
high school pupils sponsored by the Sam- 
vel Rubin Foundation in association with 
the Board of Education. The daughter of 
Principal Carl B. Erdberg of PS 145, Man- 
hattan, Claudia is concertmaster of her 
school orchestra and also plays first violin 
in the senior string quartet. 


Red Cross 
Fund Drive 
Next Month 


Dig deep—give generously. 


The American Red Cross will conduct 
its annual fund-raising campaign among 
professional and administrative em- 
ployees next month. 

Assistant Superintendent Thomas F. 
Nevins of the Office of Superintendent of | 
Schools is campaign chairman of the 
professional staff. S. Charles Caruso, 
administrator in the Superintendent’s 
office, is campaign chairman for the ad- 
ministrative employees. 

Acting Associate Superintendenté Tru- 
da T. Weil (Elementary Schools), Mar- 
tha R. Finkler (Junior High Schools) 
and Maurice D. Hopkins (High Schools) 
are vice chairmen of the drive. 

Appealing for staff support, Executive 
Deputy Superintendent Bernard E. Don- 
ovan referred to the “compassionate, 
day-to-day job being done by the Red 

ross for our families, friends and neigh- 
bors.”’ 

City pupils are not included in this 
campaign. Their contributions are made 
through the Junior Red Cross Member- 
ship Campaign. 
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Support LBJ’s School Program, 


Congress Urged By Dr. Donovan 


(Continued from page 1) 
Program for Quality Education.” This 
program is designed to do some of the 
specific things under consideration in 
the proposed federal legislation. It has 
as its chief objective the provision of 
quality integrated education for all of 
the over one million public school pu- 
pils of New York City and particularly 
for the thousands of disadvantaged pu- 
pils concentrated in our metropolis. 

The hope of the big cities for the fu- 
ture lies in the adequate education of 
their disadvantaged children. Just as in 
a family there is love for every child, 
it is also true that the love is deeper 
for that member of the family who is 
handicapped. So, too, in the City of 
New York, which must be like one big 
family, we have love for all the chil- 
dren of the city, but our affection is 
deepest for the handicapped and disad- 
vantaged. We are willing to make sacri- 
fices to show this but we need financial 
help to realize our ambitions. 


Problems of Big Cities 


The legislation under consideration 
will be federal recognition of the fact 
that the problems of the big cities, par- 
ticularly New York City, are not en- 
gendered within the cities themselves but 
arise because of circumstances beyond 
their control. Our city has long been 
the melting pot of the world. We have 
always welcomed the poor, the handi- 
capped and the disadvantaged and we 
have taken the necessary steps to make 
them worthy, productive and responsi- 
ble citizens. 

At this time in history, we continue 
to welcome all people to our city regard- 
less of race, nationality or economic con- 
dition. However, the concentration of 
large numbers of such persons with very 
special needs has placed a staggering 
financial burden on the city which it is 
unable to meet despite the best of in- 
tentions and the finest efforts of the 
best school system in the world. It is 
impossible to provide the needed ser- 
vices and educational opportunities for 
such a large portion of our city’s popu- 
lation without financial assistance from 
governmental agencies outside the City 
of New York. 

The city is a corporate body and is 
constrained by state law in the amount 
of money it can raise by taxation and 
in the kinds of taxes it can impose. The 
portion of its funds which can be de- 
voted to education is determined by com- 


petition with other essential municipal 
services. Transit, traffic control, sanita- 
tion, fire and police protection are ex- 
pensive activities in large cities. This 
municipal over-burden, which is a finan- 
cial problem to all cities, makes it im- 
possible for the City of New York to 
give as large a portion of the tax dollar 
to education as is given in surrounding 
suburban and rural communities which 
do not have to maintain all of these 
municipal services. 

Furthermore, this heavy municipal 
over-burden is not recognized in the ap- 
portionment of state aid for education. 
In fact, the state aid formulas fail to 
take into account any of the compelling 
educational problems of the big city and 
limit themselves to the matter of real 
estate values and average daily attend- 
ance. New York City is presently fi- 
nancing two-thirds of the entire cost of 
its tremendous school system. 

The disadvantaged children who have 
a right to a full and complete education 
are a problem for the entire nation, and 
the expense of their education should not 
be borne entirely by the particular com- 
munity in which they are concentrated. 
The education of the disadvantaged is 
as important to the general welfare and 
economy of the country as is the stimula- 
tion of business or the expenditure of 
money for defense. 

New York City has for years been in 
the forefront in. providing educational 
services for pupils in minority group 
areas and for other disadvantaged pu- 
pils. We have given the services of addi- 
tional personnel; we have made avail- 
able special instructional materials; we 
have created special school organiza- 
tions; we have developed all-day neigh- 
borhood schools; we have attempted to 
raise the cultural level of these pupils 
through our Higher Horizons Program; 
we have developed special library ser- 
vices, and we have engaged in large scale 
programs of diagnostic, preventive and 
corrective services. More than two-fifths 
of our more than million pupils live in 
minority group areas. For these 420,- 
000 disadvantaged pupils on all levels 
of our school system, we spent almost 
$49,000,000 for these special services 
in the 1963-64 school year. This is an 
annual average expenditure of $117 
more per disadvantaged pupil than the 
ordinary annual per pupil allotment. 
Despite this tremendous program there 
are many things that need to be done 


which require substantial budgetary in- 
creases. 

Our budget request for 1965-66 
stresses the need for directing the prim- 
ary attention of our school system to 
children in disadvantaged areas. We 
have requested funds to expand our 
presently inadequate program of pre- 
kindergarten classes because we feel it 
essential that children in disadvantaged 
areas be brought into an atmosphere of 
learning at the earliest possible age if 
they are to benefit fully from the regu- 
lar instructional program. The Board 
of Education is also determined to see 
that every child in our schools receives 
a full day’s instruction. This means that 
extra teachers must be employed and 
extra classroom space found for approxi- 
mately 48,000 children now on short- 
time instruction in the elementary and 
junior high schools. We also need addi- 
tional clinical services for these children, 
such as guidance counselors, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers and 
attendance teachers. The back-log of 
educational deprivation can not be bro- 
ken unless we have the funds for after- 
school study centers and additional re- 
medial reading teachers and librarians. 


Prompt Approval Is Urged 


I need not go further with this recital 
of the needs of our city because I know 
that the honorable members of Congress 
are aware of the problems that face us 
and sympathize with our cause. We 
urge you most strongly to see that the 
recommended legislation for the support 
of elementary and secondary education 
passes the Congress as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

According to various estimates the 
proposed legislation can mean between 
40 and 50 million dollars to our city, 
which would be an important stimulus 
to our drive for quality education. Stud- 
ies indicate that in the City of New York 
there are approximately 175,000 chil- 
dren whose families earn less than 
$2,000 annually. Unfortunately, we be- 
lieve that the $2,000 figure is extremely 
low. Welfare recipients are usually con- 
sidered for assistance on the $3,000 level. 
If this were so, it would add another 
142,000 children to the New York City 
potential. : 

However, we would be grateful for 
the passage of the present act so that 
the City of New York could indicate to 
the Congress that it was ready to use 
the funds that would come to it, that 
it would in no way diminish its local 
efforts because of this, and that the pro- 
grams being prepared for the disadvan- 
taged are capable of raising them to ade- 
quate levels of educational competence 
and social dignity. 
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Park Fetes 
Set for May 
At 5 Areas 


The Bureau for Health Education and 
the Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools 
Athletic League are steeped in schot- 
tisches, blanquitas and tarantellas these 
days as they prepare for one of the 
schools system’s “spectaculars’”—the an- 
nual park fetes of the elementary schools. 

The culminating activity of the school 
dance program, the fetes will be held at 
1 p.m. on the following dates (the second 
date in each instance being alternate in 
case of rain on the first date listed) : 

In the Bronx at Fordham University, 
May 12 or 14; in Brooklyn at Prospect 
Park on May 25 or 28; in Manhattan at 
Central Park on May 19 or 21; in 
Queens at Cunningham Park on May 4 
or 6; in Richmond at Clove Lakes Park 
on May 11 or 13. 

Dances selected for this year’s event 
include Cumberland Square, Fado Blan- 
quita, Cowboy Schottische, Road to the 
Isles, Red River Valley, Sicilian Taran- 
tella, Swedish Schottische, and of course 
the climactic and traditional Maypole 
Dance. 


CONQUERING ‘FEAR OF UNKNOWN’: 


Student-teachers do their preparation 
at James Fenimore Cooper JHS, Manhat- 
tan, and remain there upon appointment 
as regulars, notwithstanding that the 
school is in a disadvantaged neighbor- 
hood. 

What convinces these young people to 
stay at Cooper, a Higher Horizons 
school, after receiving their license? To 
Alexander Rosenblatt, the principal, it 
is the feeling of “belonging” that is im- 
parted to them by the school administra- 
tion and staff members through an on- 
going training and retraining program 
that is being duplicated throughout the 
school system. 


Conquering the Unknown 


“Project 120,” named for Cooper’s 
numerical designation, is designed to 
help future teachers “conquer fear of 
the unknown.” This has been achieved, 
says Principal Rosenblatt, by giving 
close attention to these aspects of the 
training program: 

(1) Each student-teacher was given a 
thorough orientation through a tour of 
the building. 

(2) Several sessions were devoted to 


A Feeling of ‘Belonging’ 


Press State-wide Prog 


Board of Education Member Aaron Brown (second from left), in his role as chairman of 
Conference of Large City Boards of Education of New York State (Big Six), meets with 
conference colleagues to plan state-wide programs, including legislation that would increase 
state aid to school districts. Others in picture are President Arthur J. Wallingford of Albany 
Board of Education, President Eli B. Fine of Yonkers Board of Education, Deputy Superintendent 
Dwight E. Beecher of Buffalo school system, and President Robert A. Bickal of Rochester 
Board of Education (I. to r.). Syracuse is other city member of the conference. 
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explaining the responsibilities of record 
keeping. 

(3) The neighborhood, the pupil 
population, the extensive corrective 
reading program, and the school’s guid- 
ance activities were fully discussed with 
the student-teachers. Each student-teacher 
was given a kit of corrective reading 
materials, and each worked in the guid- 
ance office for a short time. Community 
social service centers were visited. 

(4) Time was provided for student- 
teachers and the school’s subject super- 
visors to meet weekly in the school cafe- 
teria, where, over coffee, questions were 
raised and answered, experiences com- 
pared, and suggestions made. 

(5) Each student-teacher was intro- 
duced to classes as a visiting teacher. 
This gave the student-teacher status in 
the eyes of the pupils. 

(6) Each student-teacher began actual 
teaching only when she felt she was 
ready. 


Relationships Cordial and Informal - 


Mr. Rosenblatt stresses the fact that 
every student-teacher is treated from the 
outset “as a colleague.” Relationships 
with supervisors and the teaching staff 
were cordial and informal, he says, “so 
that at no time did a student-teacher 
hesitate to discuss a problem freely with 
staff members.” 

More than 4,000 student-teachers serve 
in the city schools each year on assign- 
ment by colleges and universities in the 
New York metropolitan area, in coop- 
eration with the school system. The 
Cooper trainees come from Hunter Col- 
lege. 

The Higher Horizons Program seeks 
to lift the educational and aspirational 
levels of pupils in disadvantaged com- 
munities. There are 75 schools in the 
program, serving 100,000 pupils on all | 
grade levels. 


Personnel Margin Is 963 


In the recent election of member and 
alternate member of the Board of Per- 
sonnel, the winning team of George J. 
Maggio, Office of School Buildings, and 
William Glickman, Bureau of Attend- 
ance, polled 2,015 votes and not 5,127 
as reported in STAFF BULLETIN. The 
latter figure represents total ballots cast, 
of which the second-place team of James 
J. Sherlock, Office of Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mrs. Evelyn Raber, Bureau 
of School Lunches, received 1,052. 
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Lack of Auditorium a Deterrent? PRINCIPALS IN 


Mobile Theatre ‘Tours’ Classes 


When the drama group of PS 37, 
Brooklyn, puts on a show, the 750 pu- 
pils in class don’t leave their seats to see 
the performance—it comes to them com- 
plete with players, costumes and scenery. 

In and around the school, where the 
register is largely Puerto Rican, chil- 
dren still talk with delight about “An 
Old-fashioned Valentine” and they re- 
member their earlier enjoyment of “The 
Little Fir Tree” and “The Discovery of 
Puerto Rico.” The “NE Mobile Theatre 
of PS 37,” it appears, has become a 
fixture—so much so that other schools 
are asking the group to visit and enter- 
tain. 

All that the players require is a “piece 
of room.” In some places the scenery 
of paper cutouts and cardboard is 
mounted on the floor. In other areas, 
desks and chairs provide support. 

PS 37 has a lot going for it education- 
ally —in its staff, its program and its 
community relations. The building is 
old—built in 1875 and enlarged in 1888 
—and it has no auditorium (a new 
building to cost $2,800,000 is in the 
Board of Education’s building pro- 
gram). 

In “Operation Understanding” 

It was the absence of the auditorium 
that led to the organization of the mo- 
bile theatre by Grace V. Ferrante, who 


joined the “37” staff this year as co- 
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ordinator of activities for non-English- 
speaking children following service at 
PS 19, Manhattan. Miss Ferrante, who 
was in the first group of “Operation Un- 
derstanding” teachers who spent the 
1962-63 school year in Puerto Rico, 
recalled that her school in Mayaquez 
had no auditorium and that entertain- 
ment was presented in the classroom. 
And so she devised her mobile project in 
the Brooklyn school with the cooperation 
of Principal Norma W. Klass. 


Many benefits accrue to the children 
who participate in Miss Ferrante’s proj- 
ect, it is pointed out. Children who were 
sluggish in normal classroom achieve- 
ment gained “positive kinesthetic experi- 
ences” by moving the props, setting up 
the scenery and improvising choreog- 
raphy. Others who had limited success 
in communicating with teacher or class- 
mates were moved to “relate” to audi- 
ences. Each performance lent its own 
particular “sparkle” as the play and the 
classroom situation called for increased 
use of the pupils’ resources. 


Miss Ferrante directs the productions 
and Juan Mendez, auxiliary teacher, 
serves as liaison with the parents and 
as translator. Now Miss Ferrante is toy- 
ing with the idea of a traveling mobile 
theatre within the school district, aug- 
mented by an advisory committee of 
area teachers. 


With “scenery” tacked to blackboard and “props” resting on desks, players of the “‘NE Mobile 


Theatre of PS 37” present their St. Valentine’s Day production for edification of fifth grade class. 
Group is directed by Grace V. Ferrante, who got idea for project during “Operation Understanding” 


assignment in Puerto Rico. 


NEW ROLE ON 
‘DISRUPTIVES 


Principals of city schools henceforth 
will have a more prominent role in help- 
ing disruptive pupils under new sus- 
pension procedures announced by Execu- 
tive Deputy Superintendent Bernard E. 
Donovan. 

The revised regulations confer upon 
principals the right to hold a hearing 
at the school level for pupils they sus- 
pend for disruptive behavior. Hereto- 
fore, such hearings have been held only 
by the local assistant superintendent. 

Principals will continue to refer di- 
rectly to the area superintendent the 
more serious instances of disruptive be- 
havior as well as those which have not 
been satisfactorily adjusted at the school 
level after suspension, Dr. Donovan said. 

Under the new plan, principals may 
suspend a pupil for not more than five 
school days if a pre-suspension confer- 
ence with parents and others interested 
fails to effect needed adjustment. The 
purpose of the pre-suspension as well 
as the post-suspension hearing is to re- 
establish the child with a view toward 
preventing or terminating his suspen- 
sion. 

The new procedures were devised by 
a committee under the chairmanship of 
Acting Associate Superintendent Rich- 
ard Lubell (Child Welfare). Committee 
members included Daisy K. Shaw, di- 
rector of educational guidance; Dr. 
Simon S. Silverman, director of child 
guidance; Arthur Clinton, director of 
attendance; Sidney Lipsyte, director of 
education of emotionally disturbed pu- 
pils; and Assistant Superintendents Na- 
than Brown, Morris C. Finkel, Mary E. 
Meade, Maurice Mehlman, Elizabeth C. 
O’Daly and Edwin T. Pitt. 


SERVICE CREDIT 


FOR PENSION 
Members of the Board of Educa- 


tion Retirement System who have 
had allowable service prior to join- 
ing the Board system and who have 
not previously. been granted credit 
for such allowable service, may now 
apply for the credit under amended 
rules and regulations. 

Claims must be filed by the mem- 
ber in writing not later than April 
30, 1965. Application forms can be 
obtained from heads of bureaus. 
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Music and Drama for City Pupils 


At Little or No Cost Stir Interest 


At little or no cost to themselves, city 
school children are becoming acquainted 
with music. drama and dance produc- 
tions through the generosity and interest 
uf persons associated with the perform- 
ing arts. 

By the thousands, free and low-cost 
tickets are being distributed for per- 
formances on and off school premises. 
with special consideration given to pu- 
pils from disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
Teacher supervision is arranged on the 
basis of 1-10 in elementary schools and 
1-20 in junior and senior high schools. 

Paula Silberstein, cultural resources 
specialist in the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, is chiefly responsible for en- 
listing the cooperation of producers in 
having pupils on all grade levels attend 
the professional presentations. 

With the encouragement of BAVI di- 
rector Edward G. Bernard, Miss Silber- 
stein is seeking to bring all facets of the 
performing arts before city pupils—and 
her efforts to date have been impressive, 
it is agreed by staff personnel. 


Free Tickets for Broadway Shows 


For example, the Shubert theatre 
chain, involving a number of Broadway 
houses, makes free tickets available for 
its productions through the High School 
Division. All other tickets are distributed 
to the schools through Miss Silberstein’s 
office. 

Among the first groups to join the 
culture crusade, the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, Phoenix Theatre, and the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA) have presented student-ticket 
(cut-rate) programs and in addition 
have co-sponsored in-service courses for 
teachers. Town Hall, Brooklyn Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the American 
Shakespeare Festival and Academy of 
Stratford, Conn., are other large-scale 
organizations which grant special rates 
to school children. 

Last year, Miss Silberstein said, these 
six organizations provided 125,000 pupil 
theatrical experiences “which many of 
these same young people, in all grades 
throughout our school system, could not 
have afforded otherwise.” 


60,000 Pupils Meet Shakespeare 
Another 60,000 children have been in- 


troduced to Shakespeare—free—through 
the New York Shakespeare Festival 
which gave over 70 performances in the 
schools last year. Recently, the Lincoln 
Center Fund sent programs of condensed 


operas, concert and dance programs into 
a number of schools and sponsored spe- 
cial pupil concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic. The New York City Ballet 
presented 75 performances and _ also 
made two films, “What Is Ballet” and 
“Watching Ballet,” now available to 


schools through the BAVI Film Loan 
Library. 


Individual Producers Aid Program 


Many smaller and individual producers 
have been engaged with concert series, 
including the New York Orchestral So- 
ciety, New York Festival Orchestra and 
Musicians Union Local No. 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

“To these and all the cooperating 
groups go our other deepest and heart- 
felt thanks for their generosity in ex- 
panding the cultural horizons of our 
children,” Miss Silberstein said. 


CITE VOLUNTEERS - 
AT SCHOOL LUNCH 


Twenty-four members of the School 
Volunteers who work out of PS 20, Man- 
hattan, were honored at luncheon in the 
school library at which Mrs. Marian 
Crown, coordinator of the unit, was 
presented with the first Anna Silver 
Award for “distinguished and dedicated” 
service. 

The event was sponsored by Charles 
H. Silver, a former president of the 
Board of Education who now is executive 
assistant to the Mayor for education and 
industrial development. PS 20 is named 
for his mother. 

The School Volunteers comprise about 
600 parents and public-spirited citizens 
who devote a minimum of two days’ 
service each week in the city schools, 
many in disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
The members assist pupils in reading, 
language, art and music, help teachers 
with clerical tasks, and function as es- 
corts on field trips. 


HOMEBOUND PUPIL SPEAKS OUT: 


Paula Kramer, a homebound pupil 
affiliated with Olinville JHS, Bronx, 
wrote a composition entitled “Nothing 
Can Be As Bad As It Seems.” She is 
one of 4,000 school children in grades 
1-12 throughout the city who receive 
home instruction three to five times 
weekly from a staff of 350 specially- 
trained teachers. An intellectually-gifted 
child while at PS 41, Bronx, and in the 
special-progress program at Olinville, 
Paula expresses her philosophy in the 
story of her condition, reprinted here- 
with: 

I am a twelve and a half year old girl 
who is being treated for a curvature of 
the spine. I must stay flat for eight 
months and wear a brace until Septem- 
ber. I have been in this position for five 
months now. This included two opera- 
tions on my back. 

Most people believe it is difficult to do 
things lying down. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Actually, when you 
are lying down, you are in the same po- 
sition as people standing up. When you 
are standing you're in a vertical posi- 
tion, when you’re lying down you are 
in a horizontal position. 

I don’t understand why people make 
such a fuss over the way I do things. 
When a person is in this position, they 


‘Not As Bad As It Seems’ 


realize that this is the way they have to 
live. People say how wonderful it is to 
be able to work this way. For me, it is 
just another way of life. Since it is im- 
possible for me to walk at the present 
time, I work on projects that don’t re- 
quire standing. 


Almost Everything Walker Can Do 


I can do almost everything that a 
person who is walking can do. I can 
bake. I mix the batter while lying on my 
side. I learned how to use a sewing ma- 
chine, and have already made a dress. 
Instead of pumping the machine with 
my feet, I press the buttons with my 
hands. It is extremely easy. I have made 
leather-tooled eye glass cases, copper- 
tooled pictures, ceramic candy dishes 
and a knitted sweater to mention a few. 

My motto is, “Anything you put your 
mind to can be done.” So far it has 
worked. These are only a few of the 
things I have done in the past five 
months. If I can do this lying down, you 
can do this standing up. Just put your 
mind to it and you’ve won half the bat- 
tle. If you have a handicap, don’t pity 
yourself, remember it can’t be as bad 
as it seems. You'll always find some 


one in a worse position. 
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Library Unit Divide City Into Zones in Plan 


Is Nominated 
For Award 


In recognition of “significant prog- 
ress’ in improving its elementary school 
library program, the city public school 
system has been nominated to compete 
for the 1965 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards. 

This is the first time in the three-year 
history of the competition that New York 
City has been designated as a finalist. 
Ten school systems will contend for three 
cash awards of $2,500, $1,500 and 
$1,000. The finalists were selected by a 
committee of the American Association 
of School Librarians, and winners will 
be honored during National Library 
Week, April 25-May 1. 

Growth of the library program in the 
city elementary schools is notable for 
the fact that 453 positions of teacher of 
library have been established since 1962, 
when only 11 such positions existed, it 
is pointed out. Helen R. Sattley is di- 
rector of the Bureau of Libraries. 


To Improve School Bus Service 


(Continued from page 1) 


of five years as now prevails, and will 
expressly forbid the use of old and out- 
dated vehicles. In the first contract year, 
buses will be required to bear a manu- 
facturer’s year of 1962 or later. In the 
second year, the maximum age will be 
a manufacturer’s year of 1963 or later. 
In the third year, the manufacturer’s 
year must be 1964 or later. Spare buses 
may be a year older. 


Study by Special Board Committee 


The program of improvements stems 
from the appointment by the Board last 
spring of a special committee of Mem- 
bers to study the school bus situation. 
The committee, which has’ worked on 
the problem consistently since that time, 
includes Joseph G. Barkan, Alfred A. 
Giardino and Morris Iushewitz. Prepara- 
tion of the new specifications was 
directed by Deputy Superintendent 
Frederick W. Hill (Business and Admin- 


istration ) . 


Giving Their Time and Talent 


Many retired teachers are returning to the fold on a voluntary basis to provide assistance 

and enrichment for pupils in disadvantaged neighborhoods. Members of Operation Emeritus, 

a special project of the Division of Elementary Schools, they are giving generously of their time 

_ and talent to help city children, as witness Grace Halcy during a piano lesson in PS 194, 
Manhattan. Miss Halcy taught from 1921 to 1944, finishing at PS 89, Manhattan. 


Under law, the Board of Education is 
responsible for the free transportation of 
public and non-public school children. 
Such service is provided on the basis of 
grade and distance between home and 
school. 

Francis J. Healy, director of Pupil 
Transportation in the schools, said about 
82,000 physically normal children will 
be eligible for free bus transportation 


next fall. In addition, about 7,200 phy-. 


sically handicapped children will be 
transported under a separate contract 
for which specifications are now being 
written. Thousands of other children are 
transported to school by common carrier 
on a reduced fare basis. 

According to Dr. Hill, bids were in- 
vited earlier than usual so that contracts 
may be awarded next month, thus giving 
successful bidders six months to arrange 
schedules and procure whatever equip- 
ment they may need to begin service in 
September. 


Competition Seen Encouraged 

The school bus zones are being intro- 
duced to encourage competition by small- 
er-scale bus operators with limited equip- 
ment and facilities but who are familiar 
with the localities they will serve, Dr. 
Hill said. “This should answer charges 
by parents’ groups that a large city-wide 
service is too monopolistic to pay at- 
tention to their complaints of poor serv- 
ice,” he added. 

However, Dr. Hill pointed out that 
the Board of Education is not depriving 
itself and the children of the advantages 
and possible savings inherent in large- 
scale operations. He noted that carriers 
may bid on the basis of a combination 
of zones or a combination of boroughs. 

“In this way,” he said, “the Board 
may choose the most advantageous form 
of contract consistent with service to 
the children and overall operating 
economy.” 

Transportation for normal pupils is 
now handled under one contract. 


In-Service Course on UN 


A special in-service course for teachers 
on the organization, function and ob- 
jectives of the United Nations is being 
given at PS 99, Queens, under the spon- 
sorship of the Queens chapter of the 
United Nations Association. There are 
15 lectures in the course, presented on 
Tuesdays from 3:40 to 5:20 p.m. Princi- 
pal William Finegold of PS 99 is coor- 
dinator of the series. 
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Radio Notes 


School system events and activities are 
being featured on these future radio 


broadcasts: 
“Education Unlimited’ (WABC) 


March 7, 10 a.m.—“Legislation for Educa- 
tion.” 


“These Are Your Schools” (WHN) 


February 28, 12:30 p.m.—‘“Know Your 
Local School Boards.” 

March 7, 12:30 p.m.—“The School Garden 
Program.” 


March 14, 12:30 p.m.—‘“Operation Talent 
Search.” 

Student organizations, teachers, par- 
ent groups, and civic and community 
organizations may borrow tapes of these 
and previous programs by requesting 
them from the Office of Education In- 
formation Services and Public Relations 
at school headquarters. 


CONVENTION HAS 
STAFF AS HOSTS 


The city’s teachers of early childhood 
grades will serve as hosts for the 1965 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International to 
be held at the Statler-Hilton during the 
week of April 18-23. 

City Superintendent Gross, extending 
an invitation to fellow superintendents 
across the country to participate, said 
that plans are being made to exhibit a 
“functional display” of the latest educa- 
tional materials and equipment for ex- 
amination by the visitors and other 
guests. The conference will be devoted to 
the theme, “The Child, His World and 
His Potential.” 

Mrs. Rebecca A. Winton, director of 
early childhood education, is serving as 
chairman of the convention committee 
on arrangements. 


Coshburn Mourned; 
Dies Suddenly at 62 


Members of the school staff are 
mourning the passing of. Henry S. Cosh- 
burn, head of the Bureau of Teacher 
Records in the Division of Personnel and 
Teacher Training, who died suddenly on 
February 13. A long-time resident of 
Harlem and a graduate of City College, 
Mr. Coshburn had been with the school 
system for 47 years, having started as a 
messenger at the age of 15. His widow, 
Mrs. Dorothy Coshburn, is acting as- 
sistant principal of PS 28, Manhattan. 
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Bronx Pupils ‘Share Enthusiasm’ 
For Outdoor ‘Labora 


tory’ Project 
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ARLINE STRONG 


Will it grow? Plot outside PS 81, Bronx, becomes “laboratory” for pupils studying effects of snow on 
plant life. Records are exchanged with two other Bronx schools in similar project. 


1?? 


“It’s snowing! 

To most children, this means sledding, 
snowmen, snowballs, etc. To fifth grade 
pupils of three schools in the upper west 
Bronx, there is, in addition, work— 
happy work, that is. 

This group is engaged in a special 
science project involving snow—an ac- 
tivity designed as a “shared enthusiasm” 
for children of different racial and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. It was developed by 
the Riverdale Outdoor Laboratories, a 
private non-profit organization which 
trains teachers in the use of outdoor city 
environments to enrich the curriculum. 

The participating schools are PS 32, 
in a neighborhood that has been largely 
Italian for two generations; PS 59, in a 
Negro-Puerto Rican community; and 
PS 81, in a higher-income area with 
many college graduates among the par- 
ents and high reading levels among 
school-age children. 


Schools Exchange Information 


Through inter-school visitations and 
exchanges of information, the project is 
making a valuable contribution to the 
school system’s efforts to provide quality 
education for all children, according to 
officials of ROL and the staff of the three 
schools. 

As a part of the winter program, the 
schools keep a full record of rainfall, 


snow and temperature. Every two weeks, 
the children exchange notes on what 
they have found out. 

In addition, each school does one snow 
study of its own. Thus, PS 32 tests the 
effect of water, salt or ashes on snow: 
PS 59 takes samples of the kinds of snow 
found in the school yard to determine 
which will produce more water; and 
PS 81 is studying tracks of different 
animals and tries to reconstruct events 
that created the pattern of footprints in 
the snow. 


Continuation of Soil Conservation Study 


The snow study is a continuation of a 
project in soil conservation started last 
spring with the same group of children, 
and which will be resumed when the 
weather is warmer, said Mrs. Hannah 
Williams, ROL director. In this venture, 
the “laboratory” consists of plots of 
“just plain dirt” outside the three schools, 
in which the pupils have already pro- 
duced two crops of radishes and other- 
wise made their ground suitable for 
planting. 

The three schools are in Districts 21- 
22, headed by Assistant Superintendent 
Charles M. Shapp. Mrs. Hilda R. Neufeld 
is district school-community coordinator. 
Mrs. Mary Graeber is the science coor- 
dinator. 
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How good is good? In the 1965 West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search, nine city 
high school pupils reached the national 
finals and will compete shortly with 31 
others from the rest of the country for 
five scholarships valued at $25,500. Al- 
though New York City has only 1.7% 
of the nation’s total high school popu- 
lation, in the 24-year history of the event 
our schools have produced an even 200 
finalists, or 21% of the national cumu- 
lative total of 960. 

Across the land, there were 22,500 
entries in this year’s competition from 
which 300 were chosen as honor winners 
—and from which the finalists in turn 


‘s finalists in Westinghouse Science Talent Search meet 
at headquarters to receive plaudits of school authorities. Students are 
(1. to r.) Michael Siegal of Martin Van Buren HS, Queens; James A 
Strauchen of Forest Hills HS, Queens; Helen Anita Greer of Erasmus 
Hall HS, Brooklyn; Raymond C. Kurzweil, also of Van Buren; Donald 


Proud science teachers at headquarters ceremony pose with Samuel 
Schenberg, director of science in city school system (fourth from left). 
Group includes (I. to r.) Harry Levin of Bayside; Irving Shaw and 
William Nason, both of Jamaica; Thomas Lawrence of Erasmus; Noah 


Future Scientists Attain Westinghouse Finals— 


\ 


were selected. In the honors group were 
41 from the city schools. On a cumula- 
tive basis, out of 6,911 honors winners 
in 24 years, 1.267 or 18% represented 
New York City. 

Superintendent Gross, congratulating 
this year’s finalists at a ceremony in 
school headquarters on January 27, said 
‘“‘we are basking in the reflected honor 
you bring to New York City, to the 
school system and to your schools—as 
well as your teachers, principals and 
parents.” 

Two of this year’s finalists are the 
children of staff personnel, it became 


—And Teachers Bask in Reflected Glory 
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our science teaching.” 


Lewis Rosenblitt and John Isaac Loewenstein, both of Jamaica HS, 
Queens; Louis Halle Rowen of Bronx HS Science; Robert Martin Ephraim 
of Bayside HS, Queens; and Jerrold Levinson of Abraham Lincoln HS, 
Brooklyn. Top prize in national competition in which 22,500 pupils took 
part is $7,500 scholarship. 


Rosenhouse and Herbert Nestler, both of Van Buren; and Lucy DeVivo 
of Forest Hills. Mr. Schenberg said that the high record of achievement 
by city pupils in Westinghouse competition “reflects the high caliber of 


known. Helen Anita Greer of Erasmus 
Hall HS, Brooklyn, is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Greer who are on the 
faculties at Forest Hills HS, Queens, and 
PS 52, Brooklyn, respectively. Michael 
Siegal of Martin Van Buren HS, Queens, 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Saul Siegal, 
the former being principal of Riverdale 
JHS, Bronx, on assignment to the Office 
of Staff Relations, and the latter on the 
staff of Hillside JHS, Queens. 

In the history of the Westinghouse 
competition, five city students have won 
the top national prize of $7,500. The 
most recent titlist was Sylvain E. Cappell 
of Bronx. HS Science, in 1963. 
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April 7, 1965 


Dear Conference Member: 


There will be a very important meeting of the Conference for Quality 
Integrated Education in the Assembly Hall of The Community Church at 40 wast 
35th Street on MONDAY, APRIL l2th, at 1:00 P.M. At that meeting we shall 
discuss a number of very important matters, including the following: 


(1) The positions of our member organizations to be presented at the 
public hearing on Dr. Gross' proposals concerning the Allen Commission Report 
on April 14th. These hearings will begin at the Board of Education headquarters 
at 10 A.M. on April 14th, and it is very important that all of our member 
groups, if possible, plan to appear and testify. We urge you to call Mr. Hayes 
at the Board of Education for the scheduling of your group's testimony. 


(2) The N.AA.C.P. litigation before the Allen Commission. We 
believe that many of our constituent organizations will want to associate 
themselves with this litigation as amicus curiae. 


(3) To hear a report from the Negotiating Team of the civil rights 
groups which has been asked to attempt to meet with the Board of Education and 


its staff together before April 12th. 


(4) To discuss a plan prepared by Dr. Dan Dodson of New York 
University at the request of some of the civil rights groups and financed by 
the Taconic Foundation which points out some ways in which the Borough of 
Brooklyn public schools could be integrated. 


(5) To discuss a proposal by David Livingston, Co-Chairman of the 
Conference - that the Conference launch a campaign for a new leadership *o 
implement quality integrated education - specifically that the Board of 
Education offer an interum appointment to the Allen Commissioners, Dr. Kenneth 
Clark, Rabbi Judah Cahn and Dr. John Fisher. This appointment should follow 
the adoption of the Allen Report as policy by the Board of Education. Dr. Clark, 
Rabbi Cahn and Dr. Fisher should then be offered such status in the school 
system as would be necessary to guarantee that every step that can be taken is 
in fact taken. This proposal springs from the belief that only a dramatic 
change in leadership would give confidence that all possible progress is being 
made « 


Please plan to be with us on April 12th from 1 to 4 P.M., and please call 
right away to make an appointment for a hearing of your group for the Board 
of Education on April 14th. 


Aa ys ’ 


Dr. Donald Szantho Se ngton Cag LLILg 


Senior Minister : President 
The Community Church of New York District 65, RWDSU, AFL-CIO 
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April 12, 1965 


Mr. Norman Studer, Director 
Downtown Community School 

235 Bast llth Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Studer: 


I have been warned by a friend that if my wife and I continue to fight for 
the desesregation of the all-Negro bus that now brings children to the 
Downtown Community School reprisals will be taken against my seven-year-old 
son, Jonathan. Such reprisals are said to include expulsion, not being per- 
mitted to ride an integrated bus with a competent criver and other steps not 
specified. 


A month ago I would have felt it unnecessary to make this request, but in view of 
the difficulty we have been having in getting the bus integrated and in getting 
our son, Jonathan, on an integrated bus with a competent driver, I find it nec- 
essary to ask for your full assurance that no reprisals whatsoever will be taken 
against my son because of his parents fight for integrating the bus service at 


Downtown Community School. 


Very truly yours, 
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Statement of Regional CORE Conference held in New York City, 
April 17, 1965, concerning the desegregation of the New York 
City Public Schools. 


In the eleven years since the school desegregation decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, the public schools of New York City 
have increased their de facto segregatedness by three times. In 
1954 there was approximately 40 public schools with student en- 
rollments of over 90 per cent Negro or Puerto Rican. Today, the 
number has risen to over 140 such segregated schools. 


The factors giving rise to this ghant step backward are sev- 
eral. They will be given not necessarily in the order of impor- 
tance. 


1. Flight of whites to the suburbs or to private schools 
2. School zoning which encourage segregated schools 


3. Failure of the Board of Education to integrate the 
schools or to arrest the segregation. 


4, Disproportionately large white teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. | 


5. Promotion by the Board of Education and many whites 
of the concept of the "Neighborhood School". 


6. Acceptance by Negroes in the PTA apparatus of this 
concept. 


7. Attempts by Negroes to improve the local school ra- 
ther than inteszrate them 


8. Non-integrating, liberal sounding proposals which 
confuse everyone, made by the Board of Education. 


9. Inadequate funds and rapid deterioration of the 
school system. 


lO. Disunity on tactics by the civil rights groups. 


The two main evils of the segregated school system are that 
ith puts the brand of inferiority on the Negro student and also 
it doesn't teach the Negro student. Inequality in schools breeds 
poor or worse training of Negroes. 


In the past three years, three major boycotts of the school 
System has occurred. Aside from minor concessions made the main 
result of these demonstrations was to focus public attention on 
the public schools. In the main, the boycotts did not win over 
Significant sympathies of the white population. Nor did the pol- 
itical power structure feel impelled to move. | | 


It would appear that the main result of this crisis will be to 


~ 


» 


“** sump more money into the schools inorder to placate the irate. q 


with parents or students around local school issues 


What policy will create a good quality integrated school system? | 
The Allen Planoffers some constructive steps in this direction. - | [ 
It proposes ; : 
Reorganizing the school s into a 4—4-4- pattern 
both for integration purposes and to improve the quality. 
Immediately desegrating the Junior High Schools 
Upgrading Negroes into supervisory positions 
Re-evaluating the "600" schools 
Establishing school complexes and educational parks 


The Allen Plan has been universally adopted by the civil 
rights groups. But the Board of Education has instead adopted 
a plan of first seeking to “improve” the segregated school be- 
fore seriously proceeding further. The very factors which have 
made the schools bad are allowed to continue unabated. 


— 


What steps should be taken by CORE to help establish a good sys- 
tem of integrated schools? 


Suggestions: Strengthening of PTA or PA groups with CORE par 


ents in them. 
Harrassment of both the local school officials 


end the Board. 
Organization of student protest movement - in- 


vorvement of those most directly concerned. 
Creation of CORE citywide apparatus 


JOint activities with other civil rights groups. 
JOint activities = not just joint meetings. 


Citywide and/or local Direct Action activity 
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THE INTERFAITH COMMITTEE FOR QUALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION 


Chairman..ceeoeessee2ReV. Gene Callender 
Vice-Chairman.......Msgr. Gregory Mooney — 


secretary..cseeeeeeeRabbi Ezra M. Finkelsfein 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: RELIGIOUS, CIVIC AND CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS 
SUBJ: COMMUNITY RESPONSE TO DR. DONOVAN"S STATEMENT OF POLICY FOR THE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 

In the interest of intelligent and effective action, it is absolutely 
imperative that all community groups working for quality integrated education 
coordinate their methods of evaluating the Board of Education's Policy Statement. 
Although the decision was scheduled for April 28th, as you are aware, the content 
of that decision has already been communicated to the community. 

A meeting will be held on Sunday, April 25th-in the Prayer Hall of Church 
of the Master, 86 Morningside Avenue (at !22nd St.) at 7:30 p.m. for the purpose 
of developing a joint evaluation of the Board's decision and discussing coopera-— 
five strategies, 

As representative clergy of our community, we urge all groups who share 


our concern for quality integrated education to join with us in this meeting. 


April 22, 1965 
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Statement by CORE in New York re Donovan resignation. 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
CA eefot . May 10, 1965 


CORE hones that the resignation of James Donovan as President of the Board 
of Education of New York City will berald a new appraisal of New ‘ork's 
desperate educational problems, uality integrated education in the urban 
——— ee 
sckutioy of the prutian of aaNunuan Un —— Donovans 
successor will be a man fully qualified to meet this challenge. 
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why shut down segregated jhs ? 
BECAUSE - 


S egregated education is a 
H orritying reality in N.Y.C. 


Usea to 
1} eee end 


| estoy 
( esdeouniey and hope for 


White and 


i Neegde children to compete as equals NOW or EVER. sa 


DEMA 


1. The upgrading of 200 Negro and Puerto Rican teachers to superv 


2. The revising of the Construction program to conform with a cit 


3. Issuance of or commitment to the issuance of a city-wide plan 


4. For the 600 schools: a. An objective evaluation by a study gro 
b. The institution of a curriculum in the 

c. The institution of a screening proces 

screening process for their return to 


HU | DOWN _2 


an448 
COSES SE ESTES EOF KOSS EERE EFF Oe 66 O88 WHOS SES TEE ESE EEE + FOSTER FERE EES E CED CASES HS 


BECAUSE - 


the 


BOO school is the blind alley of the educa- 
tional system for thousands of young people. 


WHAT 600 SCHOOLS HAVE TO OFFER:- 
: S egregation 

(eigen ~ none 

L Hise for advancement - none 

: CPcietes - none 

: € Jin for future - none 


eae majority of students come from 


a egregated neighborhood schools 
EMAN DS. 
to supervisory positions in the N.Y.C. School system/ 


ith a city-wide plan for desegregation. 
ide plan and timetable for school desegregation. 


study group not related to the Board of Education. 
m in the 600 schools. 


ig process for the admission of pupils to the 600 schools and a 
return to the mainstream of the school systen. 
[TCE FOR INTEGFATED SCH OOLS 

FELEPHONE: ST 9-7050 


yt 


GT FGR PUBLIC RELEASE 


Today, Civil Rights leaders concerned with school integration, 
endorsed the policy position recently adepted by the Urban “eague of 
Greater New York and condemed the reprisals taker by the Board of 
Education against boyeott leaders. 
Representatives of the Migration Yepartment of the Comaenwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Equal, Harlem Parents Committee, Conference for 
Quality Integrated Education, NAACP, Parente Workshop, Core and 
Urban League make up the members of this group. is the 
text of the Urban League Statements 
TEXT 
According te Carl A. Fields, 
and Coordinator a% for the team 
"Despite the divergence in 


to stand up for their educationgt rights, 
the Board of Education has no one but itself to blame. By ite lack | 
of action on the integration problem of the school, by ite ineptness 
and unwillingness to take purposeful action with ite own staff, by ites 
acquiescence in and compliance with those policies which assign te 
children in ghette schools deliberate deprivation of adequate learning 
facilities, the Beard of Sducation has influenced more children te stay 
out ef scheol in silent protest, than any small group of individuals, 

We call for the immediate removal of injunctions and other punitive 
action already engaged in by the Board of Education." 


November 24, 1965 


Miss Cynthia Scott 
29 Charlotte Street 
Dorchester, Mass. 02121 


Dear @yndy: 


Recieved your letter today and thought I'd better 
answer it right away and at least let you know that I 


had recieved it. 


Spoke to Bob Curvin today and he asked several things 
of me: 


1. List of current RAC officers, This I had already 
prepared for you. They are being sent to all NAC 
members today along with a request for a list of 
their officers in their areas. 


2. List of chapters in the area (Northeast) who 
have paid their $100000. In the process of checking 
with bpokkeeping to get this information, it takes a 
1i little time,in that this week is a short week and two 
of thefgthasgarésoutetodaytoday and we have Thursday and 
Friday off for the holiday. I1 should be able to get 
this on Monday or Tuesday at the latest. 


3. List of NE chapters. This information is now 
being compiled by Joyce Ware and myself and will 
be put in the mail to you and others the latter part 


of next week. 


4, List of area assignmmnts for st&ff, RAC/NAC 
members. This is going to be done formally today 
according to Bob Curvin who called and asked that 


Hoyce and I help him set it up. 


5. Resource list. There is none available at the 
present, however, it is hoped that in the near future 


one will be compiled. 


In reference to material concerning regional, well 
Joyce Ware recieves all this and until she leaves I will 
have no control over that material. If you send a letter 
to chapters about this please ask them to send a copy of 
all correspondance to us for our files. Hopefully you will 
answer their mail and I will simply have to file it unless 
it requests something of this department. 
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If reference to field staff reports, well they have to send those 
directly to Mr. Jim McCain with carbon copies to NAC members. Ar 
the last meeting Bob requested that he recieve a copy for sure and 
Herb and Walter agreed. I think what can be done, since both Walter 


and Herb usually get me to type their reports and mail them out, ['11 


simply make sure that you recieve a copy as well as Bob and the other 
RAC members so that they know what is going on with the chapters in 


this area. 


In case I recieve phone calls in feference to policy and such 
things should I refer your number or the Boston CORE office number 
and tell them to call you in the evenings. I think this might begin 
to get them accustomed to calling you for information about the region 
rather than me as is the case now and it would also get them to know 
you and realize that you are doing the job they chose yo@ for and at 
the next election they'll know who is working and who is not, 


I hope to be able to make it to the retreat in Mass.in early 
December, however, right now thangs are up in the air and I1 really 
don't know if 1'11 be alive and kicking at that time. But just in 
case I am I will be there with bells on and hopefully in a better 
mood than I was on our last meeting. But I'm sure you understand 


how irksome men can be at times. 


On my next visit to Boston it will be my pleasure to stay with 
you and I hereby promise that I will give you advance notice. Thank 


you very much for the invitation. 


Oh yes, I somehow forgot to mention that I know nothing at all 
about the raffle. This is Bob Curvin's area, he should have thgt 


information, 


Give my regards to Millie and the others and tell her I'm 
trying to get up enough nerve to go Skiing and will let her know 


when I do, 


Do have a nice thanksgiving. 


Yours For Freedon, 


Fran Crygton 
Secretary 
Department of Organization 


November 19, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 
Miss Fran Crayton 
Department of Organizati 

38 Park Rew. a 
New York, New York 


Dear Fran, 


I sent Bob Curvin a list of 19 items te be acted upon as soon as possible,. 


I told him that I would take care of certain of them in erder to take the 
load off of you,. Since I am secretary in title, and I have nothing to do 


as a member of Regional, I felt that I would take on the jeb in actuality,. 


Two of the items I wanted to ask you abouts 1,. Do you have any report on 
the raffle that could be sent to Roena for her records so that she can 
report on it? 2, Do you now have a list of chapters within the region 
who have paid their tithe to National? If you have ene or both on hand, 
please send them to Roena, If not, never mind, and I will write to Alan, 


Several other things I would like that I believe come under the Dept. of 
Organization: a recent listing of all chapters in the region with their 
addresses, pleases: a copy of original area assignments of NAC/RAC members 
and staff of Regional; if you have a resource list of people in chapters 
really capable in some area such as fund-raising or housing or police 
brutality, please send it to me, if not, I will correspond with the Feild 
Secs, about possibilities,. 4lso, a listing of the names and addresses of 
Regional Vice—Chairmen and their Secretaries,. . 


Itve asked Beb to try to make some arrangement with Nat*l that would 
permit you to send to me or to Bob anything concerning Regional... I used 
to work as a secretary to two men and I know that even digging up material 
takes time,so I made the request of him, Remind him if you see him, 


If I don*t hear from Bob Curvin by Monday, I am going to send a notice to 

ell chapters and to the Field Secretaries directing them to send reports, 

letters or information concerning Regional to Bob with a copy to me, This 
will go out with the minutes and the policy statements, 


Thanks for your help in advance,. I hope to see you at the retreat in 
Massachusetts, If you come to Boston again, call me and stay here, I'd 


love to have you to talk with, 
Yours in Freedom 


Cynthia Scott 


Secretary 

29 Charlotte Street Regional Action Council 
Dorchester, Mass, 02121 

288—2759 
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December 16,. 1965 


Miss Fran Crayton. 
Dept. of Organization 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Hi Fran,. 


I finally decided te do same work, Enclosed is ene copy of the minutes, 

Itll send a few more as soon as I get down to the Boston office to pick up 
an envelope,. Also enclosed is a copy of the letter sent to Previdence asking 
them to change their name, Do you want copies of any letters I send te any 
chapter 7? : 


Anyone asking about regional policy sheuld really call Bob, but they can call 
me at home in the evenings at home as you suggested, (288~2759,. Area Code: 617) 


Where is the list of corrected addresses in the Nertheast region of the chapters? 
Also, area assignments? Also list of chapters who have paid their assessments? 


What was the big problem in Washington that Jim Williams wrote asking eveyrone 
te come down about? Sue wrote me asking what I theught of the situation, Jin 
told me everything was in order when I got to Baltimore, Sue didn*t think so, 
Bey, these things get complicated when personalities get mixed up in them, 


How can we get together on things that have to be sent out to chapters like the 
minutes, invitatienste chapter chairmen to RAC meetings,. Roena*s petitions, etc,? 
I can run them off or send them to Tony to run off but not having addresses: I 
cantt: send them out. Even when I get addresses, I den*t know just how mech of 
the expense of mailing Boston will accept and I don't believe there is any set—- 
up fer regional money handling yet, or that there will be until somebedy sits 


Have a merry Christmas? 
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70%" Chapters in Northeast Region ow 5, 1965 


_ FROM: REGIONAL ACTION COUNCIL, Cynthia Scott, Secretary 


RE: HOMB RULE IN WASHINGTON, at. 


The Washington ° ‘Chaise of Core is working on getting vom Rule for 


. - Washington - DCs’ They have asked for help from’the Northeast Region 


and at the Begional Conference we pledged $500, and assistance in getting 


* thefr petitions. signed within our chapters, 


Pléase reproduce: the abbreviatei form used below, get as many signatures 
ag you can before the Regional Cenference in January and send the signed 


Roena Rand 


Washington, D.C; 


HHH RK H HH HH 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, BELIEVE MOST EARNESTLY 
THAT THE ONLY WAY TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH A CITY'S DESPERATE SCHOOL, 
HEALTH, EMPLOYMENT, HOUSING AND WELFARE PROBLEMS IS FOR THEM TO GOVERN 
THEMSELVES, FOR WITHOUT THIS OPPORTUNITY, THEY ARE DENIED THE MOST BASIC 
RIGHTS OF EVERY AMERICAN, WE PETITION YOU FOR EFFECTIVE HOME RULE IN THE 


DISTRICT OF COKUMBIA, : pe 


re 


NAME ADDRESS . STATE REGISTERED 
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Miss moan Rand 
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Forms tor tie following 


(D)Merilynn Repley 
hy dana Fletch 
(MySlicebeth Stoenre 


laia Sather 
Sruce ‘Slson 
DIPates Thevvood 
Rew Sanches 
Medelane Yerer 
Siilen Scleson 


2) Be <x ibe wake 2. 
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YY ss Rand ss January 24, 1966 
Westehester Core 506 North Ave. (D)Jacki Clipsham (She will bring 
New Rochelle, N,¥, | Reg. Fee,) 
Bosten Core 373 Blue Hill Ave, ie Millie Carpenter Wetll bring itj 
Boston D)Gynthia Workman 


Please note that all exmect some kind of sleeping argangements anc seven have 
specifically asked for private home arrangements, Please let me imew as soon 


es possible where delegates are to check ing JI tiing some will be in Friday night, 
later 


These are all I have as of now, I will send any that come in to you by Special 
Delivery, Also, some have sent the checks in my name, I'm not sure how to handle 
these ~ sien them if you have to — I didn't because I didn't want to confuse 


thingsSe 
I hope everything is working out all right, 
Yours in Freedon, 


Gynthia 


ec: Bob GQorvin 
Fran Urayton JS 


PS. Sue Rice called in and wmts reservations for the following: : 
Syracuse Core - (They will ray in D,C,) 


sending 12 people indhuling the above persona, of the 12 reservations 
al enies. Gf a: teen tine Gites Eee ase 
reservations, 


She d like confirmation ef these 
to everyone who wants private housing er confirmations that 
directly, 


Jamery 25, 1966 


#0 second thought, Roena, 1°11 send you the ch our Treasurer ond Chairmen 
won't bearound together wrtil next “ednesday and I wouldn't want to hold any 
thing up by holding onto a check for that long, 


January 26, 1966 


Miss Roena Rand 
1238 Meigs Place, #3 NE 
Washington, D.C. 


Here I go again, Roena: 


Philadelphia Cere 2229 North Bread St. f en Per F,. Mathis 
D})Ben Porter 
D R, Miller 
John Bryant | 
Roscoe Gill 


Somerset Cty. Core 399 Franklin Blvd. (D)Ronald Copeland 
Somerset, Ned. fo ome Williamson 
Edward Whiteurs (D) 
Frances Copeland 
Bessie Williamson 
Victor Besson 


Englewood, Ned. D)William Davis 


Bergen Cty. Core 35 Humphrey St. (Dei Kenney 
D)Shirley Lacy 


Oopst Bergen County sent no check or money, My check is for: 


Camien Core 806 Kaighn Av. 
Camien, N.J. 08103 (D)Reosevelt Nesmith 


Yours in Freedom, 


My cheek for 
$5.00, they 
sent cash, 


Check #545 
$6.00 


tutta, 


#My check is 
for this 
chapter, not 
Bergen LY 
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RAC MEETING + Fobruory 19, 1965 = Nor York 


Bob Curvin oponed tho mooting de the nows that Ciity Brown had resigod 
from Mt. Vornom Coro and that io oh: aptor Bad accorted nis resignation, 
In tha discussion that foltowed, sovorcl points wore roaisods 


ZI, Chapters do nct mow whet to do if prossurod « such as coming to the RAC, 
Zo The RAC should investigotc and dutozmmine on tho basis of investi. gover 
’ how the chaptor frocis about the rote of tho RAC in this issue, 
3 Had prossaro bean bicught to bear on the chapto: ar the basis that thoy 
wore not affiliated, 


Mrs, Hawkins had beon invited to tho nocting By Roy Imis But lad not: yot 
arrivod, so discussion moved am the dances which had boar reschoduled, Roona 


Rand outlined expendituross 


29 Food 
| Dancors $ 259. 
Roturn af Dancors 259 
Holi 250 
Band” 250 
Wash, Coro Be 
Propraris £15 
Inv: tations 52 
Still owing on Ads 5S wm 
Roc*d from dance 252263 
> 15465 543-63 


Outstanding was $1274. About 5479 had boon takon in from ticlot sales sé far. 
The danco was roschcdul.cd to take placo Surday, Fobruary 29 from 8 to 12, 
Battinoro and Alexmndzia Had arreed to soli tickots, Washington will not 
expoct any noney if dance faiis, percontage agreed on halds if onough profit, 


Ray Innis dctailed his dissatisfaction as Chairman of Now York: Cora concorning 
the move of National to Haz tone 


Io ER oe Uehittor ttc neve Red Bows voted ot, ~ 
2, National is not comsulting with chapters on find raising in chaptor areca, 
3. Tlic cliaptor has not boon involved in the Core Day, 


Citic Leeds sugrestced that cpuidelinos should beestablished to protect the 
viehta af chapters in ovori:pping areas, Dismssi.ow around conflicts betwooen 
National andi chaptora ended with Roy Innis outiining the steps he wanted 

tia NAC momnpers to take to tho NAC nocitvings 


Te Support from all. § NAC roprosentatives protecting Now York Core intorests 
even when it conflicts with national interests, 


2s Guidelines from the NAC om tle twor groups operating in Harien 


A Ionger list would be ee eee Now York 
Core is not opposed to the move to Harian, 
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RAG Meeting = February 29, 1966 - Pag> 2, 


After discussion on thea mmvy prohless chantors jiaws fasoi in Ganting with 
National, a motinxa: 


Motions Send a Ieticor to VLil nsery Srna He 2AC Ht pluea Rerts issue mt the 
agenda wii to daciudo the HAG resetctions tu the letter, Fassel, 


It wes suggested th:t coidelincs wy fim resins b> xwetabiished and thst the 
guidelincs include prottianr which ms come uo br ay chapter, 


iite Vernom Cors 


Cliff Brow gave shert histozy of Core i Mount Veron, Core became part sf a 
loose orgamization organization formed ts fight seerecation in the schools, 

) Aligned egainst desagroratiom ares PAT, the Itelian Civic Association, the ~ 
. Jolin Birch Society, and the Free Chioice Parents Eduction Group to name a few, 
| Core had been disrupting the school board meetings for several months, The 
: statement he mad: cams curing a brief tussi: with a man from the Free Choice 
: Association during whith Mrs, Hawkins was insulted and almost manhandled, 

i Walter Brooks had been sent to It, Vernon to help and reported that the 
| school problem hixi to be brought back into the forefront and suggested that the 


| Region make Mt, Veron a target area, He believes that riots are imrinent and ° 
| @ great deal of help is needed by this chaptor, He proposes a Commnity Center, 


- Motion: Mt, Vernon become a Regional project, NAC members at MAC mecting get 
if National support for this, v, ac Roena, 


Discussion on’ where the funds would come a Roena asked what being a regional 
project meant. Herb st=ted that the statenent impairod our finaancos, and thet ~ 
Walter had to go elsewiscc, 


if Motions Anendment tc Rov's iiction: The RAC appoint sub-committee of Rogion to 
Be reach chapters in NYG to teil about education in Mt, Vernon and ask 
for support -- cno or tio pespie and finances, Ollie, Clifi~2nd, 
Unanimous, 


Discussion centered erovund lies, Hawkins! question about how long before Cliff 
could re-ente: the chaptor, 


Motion: Rac taxes the stand that the decision of the chapter with regard to 
readnittinge of Cliff Beown wii bo up to ths chapter, This includes 
his function as a aon-member and notice of this resolution is to 

| go to ths NAO, Sus Rice, Pnd, Passed, Ollie opposed, Cliff abstained, 


Dhkonssion 
Union Organizing in Baitimoxs — Tony Riley, like Flug 


They organized Lincoln Nemovial Nursing Home, Workers dissatisfied with 35¢ 

r hour wage at top psy, Working 60 hours vweel-ly, Tho linimm Vege Law is 
£70400 per hour and extended to then, The ilayor was unwilling to sign the law 
into effect but the City Council passed it, The lursing hone then fired 12 | 
employees and raised the 13 left to 31,00 per hour wage, 87 patients, 


RAC Meoting ~ Fobvunvy 29 


Tho Union stopped the firings, tho omployoos all walked off, The Nursing 
Home wos substandard, but prossuro on the Wclfaro, Building Authority and 
the Hoalth Department got the license ro-issuod, 15 omployoecs signod wp 
for tho Union, The State Dept. sont in scabs under a Training Program, 
The Baltinore hes givon token suppert, The omployecs demands aros 


O1e50 wage lio more than 7 days without a day 
40 hour wock off, 
Advance Imowlcdze of days off 


The picketers (Unicon morbors) had boon arrested that wock, Tony was anong thon, 
The Uizion is called Freedom Local #1, Another local 1a is at a Nursing Ilone 
called Boton-Hill, Tho ™ omolicyocs wanted highor wogos and asked for Core's 
help, Tho hoad of a rogular local #195 is urging his nenbors to disaffilinte 
with tho Local and morge with theliaryiand Frocdom Labor Union, 


Mike Flug stated that thore aro 2,000,000 in the North in lowsidlled jobs, 
nost not in unions, The idea is to gor: in the rotail and service traces, 
They aro not sure cf the logalitics of worling in Nursing Homes, The Local 
1034, RWDSU (retail workers) cane up from Philadelphic but they wore not too 
helpful, Comunity participation has been excallcnt, pross coverage good, 


Chapter Prohloris 


A short discussion revolving around the problom of not ocnough volunteers, not 
encugh money, and people who will not accept the responsibility of being on 
active mombor, Tho group seonod to foel it was necess-ry to contact chaptors 
to aid in solving thcso preblors, 


Trin 
iroinine Confsrences 


There will be two sessions ~ one for New England anc Now York State 
one for the Scuthcastcrn tip of the aroa, 


The first will be in Maryland on larch 5 and 6 Gas is provided, 


Roy Innis defined tho role of tho RAC: 
1, Cormmnication with chaptors 
2, Commnication with the National Action Council 
He suggested that there were two intoroests of tho RAC: 
1, Elected members of the region | 
2. Elocted NAC neribors of the region 


Cliff felt that definition of the RAC ws unroalistic at this pcint since 
the situation at National office wos so wncortain, But, financial problons 
should be included such es, phones and transportation costs, 


Jin folt that he as NAC had as mich right to reprosont chapters as the 
regional porsons and that there is a great neod for structure to handle the 


probloms chapters are having and to deal with outeof-line pcople, 
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RAC Meeting = Februnry 25. L356 


Herb: We are evaluating to doatermine how mar chapters are funetiéning and in 
what way, The Nationai converticn fSomed ertteria ws it is vapue. He wanted 
help in getting srs.1urd to ses th: various enzrtors, questioned the value of 
Regional representsu*ives reports wher thet: oi chaptevs are involved, 


The comment mutt mx was made that tho RAC has represertedonly chapters of persons 
on the RAC, Roy feit that tho RAC does not contact chapters, He brougnt up 
moveral questions: 
low was MeKissick chosen 
Hoy many NAS menbers consulted other NAC member's or 
chapters before malcing the decisions o 
He poses these questisue ac philosophic considerations for +Jie NAC, Peérhans a 
report Trou N&C neavers av the begirning of the RAC meeting would holp, 
What is the funevion c®* the elowsed RAC’mmbers (those ejected in Jersey) and 
the function of those olsstel in Durhany if as oxpresspd at various moctings, 
the NAC members are the ofrisers of the RAC, a 


Conference 


The chapter has made arrangements (Philadclphje’ Core) for the conference and 
will contact the RAC for the agenda, The conference will be the third weekend ~ 
in April, Program instructions from the tegnington conference will be included, 


Bob Curvin appointed Jim Williams as Chainfan of the Program Committee, He 
promised to send a letter to EBony magaszhe protesting the article concerning 
the recent improvement in the beauty of Negro women, 


Meeting adjourned at 7:20 P.M, 


Attendings | 
Bob Curvin, Vice Chadrman Cliff Montiero, NAC 
Roy Innis, At Large Jim Williams, NAC 
Roena Rand, Treasurer Ollie Leeds, NAC 
Sue Rice, At Large Cynthia Scott, Secretary 


Herb Callendar, Dir, of Org, Cliff Brown, it, Vemon Core 
Mrs, Havicins, Chmn,, Mt, Verncen Coro 

Walter Brooks, Field Secty, Mike Flug 

Tony Riley, Field Sec'y, Vivian Jones, Baltimore 
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TO: ALL RAC P“2BERS Apvil 19, 1966 
FROMe BOB CURVIN % 
SUBJECT: Special RAC Meeting ~ & F.M, Philadelphia 


A special mecting in Reb Curvin's rem (inquire at the desk) in the 
| Ade@iphia Hotel, 13th and Chesteut Streets, Friday, April 22 at & P.M, 
| sy” Flease be present. 
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April 25, 1966 


Miss Cynthia Scott 
Boston CORE 

373 Bluehill Ave. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Cynthia: 


Just a brief note to Ket you know that 
we recieved your note and the copies of the rin 
minutes of the last two RAC meetings. | 


Sorry we couldn't make the last con- 
ference, however, Herb is out of town and 
is not expected back until May 2nd. and I 
am making an attempt to get this dept. in 


some sort of reasonable order before the 


1966 convention in July. 


Hopefully, the RAC will notify Herb far 
enough in advance for the next conference so 
that he will have a chance to keep his 
calendar clear for that weekend, 


Looking forward to hearing from you very 
soon. 


My fondest regards to all the Boston 
CORErites. 


Yours in freedom, 
Fran Crayton 


secretary to 
Herb Callender 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
Ira DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C.K. Steele 

Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
znd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


January 21, 1965 


Louis Smith 


N.E.CORE 
NYC 
Dear Lous: 


About the enclosed letter -- how about 
trying to organize a CORE Chapter in Portsmouth? 
This is one state we haven't one group. Why 
Should these b------ Ss get away with this kind 
of ----- without a protest. Even though there 
is: probably only a small Negro Community in 
Portsmouth, and in like cities in New Hampshire 
and Maine (also not one CORE group) -- I think 
we should make an effort to work with these 
communities, 


FREE D@ & es ¢. ? 


A 
VAM 
MAXINE 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


to j 
you 


the problems in which we have a mutual interest. 
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some alternative dates convenient to you, I will make appropriate 
errangements with the 


February 15, 1964 


TO: George Wiley, James Farmer, James T. McCain, Lou Smith 


FROM: Joyce A. Ware 


RE: South African Demonstration 


A Demonstration at the Chase Manhatten Bank, for March 19 1965 is being 

planned by the Students For Democratic Society, on the anniversary of the 
Sharpesville Massacre. 

A planning meeting was held on Saturday, February 13, 1965 for other organizations 


who were interested in the policies of South African regime in regard to its 


native afticans. 
The following Organizations were present: 
Congress of Racial Equality -- Joyce Ware 
Northern Student Movement 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
The meeting was very general, points were raised in terms at, Ei: What 
the demonstration hoped to accomplish. II. What kind of physical demonstration 
was being planned. III. How long was it to last. IV. Why was the Chase Man- 
hatten Bank chosen as the target symbol V. What demands were going to we made. 
I thing all of the questions wereanswered in the context of, understanding 
the difficulty in becoming involved in this kind of project, realizing the limita-- 


tions of what you could do interms of trying to affect the Economy of South 


Africa from a moral point of xtmkyu view. 
Attached to this report is a "PROSPECTUS FOR STUDENT ACTION AGAINST AMERICAN 


ECONOMIC SUPPORT OF SOUTH AFRICAN APARTHEID" which gives a broad comprehensive 
report in terms of the Economic Involvement by U.S. investors in South Africa. 


The prespectus also points out how much the Chase Manhatten Bank was involved 
in the strengthening of the Economy of South Africa by lending and investing 
a total of $10 million dollars. The physical access to the bank was the major 


consideration for the New York city area. 


Also included in the prospectus is a description of the kind of demonstration 
planned and the level of particigptiom for other Civil Right groups etc. 


HOW CORE CAN PARTICIPATE 


In view of the present situation of our CORE chapters, we see this as in 
part an epportunity for chapter involvemaat in internation affairs. However 


if this involvement is not connected and related to the situations in the immediate 


communities, then there is no meaning in participation. The test is being able 
to relate this issue to the people in the community a that it has some meaning 
to his immediate situation. This means we have to know specifically what we 

are talking about and know how Chase Manhatten, for instance, also contributes 
to the séatus quo in other states in this country like Mississippi. Hopefully 
this kind of information will be gathered and dispersed to our chapters, this 

is the only way they in turn can relate to their chapters and also the community 
at--large. Their physical particigpation can come in the form of sympathy demon- 
strations in their respective communities. There will be a following meeting 
of the committee of various Civil Rights Organization to come up with a set 

of demands to be presented. Shortly you will recieve a fact sheet on the 


, m 
Project and other pertinent inforation and suggestions. 


Dates September 1k, 1964 


Menoromhen to Jomes Farmer 
Subject 3 


Proms 


Weehington Core Trusteeship 


Louis S. Guith, Trustee 
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September 14, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
Natinal Director 
C.O.R.E. 

38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Jim: 


I am handling this complaint personally as I was informed that 
this company is owned by Andrew Goodman's father. I therefore 
consider it a delicate matter. 


Sincerely yours, 


£ 


Louis S. Smith, 
Organization Department 
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brought to our attention for 
your company by « Mr. 
» Compressed Air 


ection, « charge of 
Wineton P,. 


notified vithin seven days of receipt of this Lette. 


1 OF & Frepresentative of yours will be available to 
 nemne 


é 


LSS /mt 


394 Montgomery Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
September 18, 1964 
C/O Payne 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I am writing to request for a field secretarial job. I was told by | 
Val Coleman to see you about it. | 


I have been in CORE for the past year and a half, first with N.Y. CORE. 
During the summer while still active in N.Y. CORE in 1963, I worked in the 
MARCH ON WASHINGTON office and was bus captain on the MARCH itself. After 
the MARCH the pace of the movement in New York was very slow. Still an 
active member of N.Y. CORE and participating in various activities not too 
'much was happening. 


In January of '64 I helped to organize the first school boycott, working 
with N.Y. CORE, Harlem Parents Committee and Brooklyn Work Shop. In February 
I helped to organize East River CORE, a chapter in East Harlem, because it 
was félt that two chapters should be in Harlem, one on the West side and another 


on the East side. 


In East River I became a Steering Committee member and also Rent Strike 
Captain. My duties were to head a team that worked on rent to help to 
organize tenant council meetings, to go with tenants to court, to stop tenants 
from being put out of their homes illegally, etc. 


In july I went to the CORE convention and pushed for a strong R.A.C. , 
the ousting of Julius Hopson because of his apparent dictatorial habits while 
he was chairmen of Washington D.C. CORE and others. 


From K.C. I went to the Rais Republican Convention and participated in 
the demonstration which I though was very good example of the Northern movement- 
disorganized and meaningless. When you compare the Republican Convention to 
the Democratic Convention &khmexx there was a big difference. The Bepublican 
Convention was lead by Northerners and it accomplished nothing. The Democratic 
Convention was lead by Southerners and a great deal was accomplished. There 
is a movement in the South, but only a hint of one in the North. 


I have a few ideas as to how we can get a larger community backing: 
1. Try to organize a political party similar to that of the Freedom 
Democratic Party of Mississippi. This way we can run other or our 
own men for Mayor, State Senator, Councilman, etc. who will 


serve us. 


2. To try organizing the young unemployed on the streets, in the 
bars and poolrooms into unemployement councils. Then fight to get 


fhem into training classes for jobs. 


Yours for freedom 


Arthur Groce 


, 196% | 
Northeast ional Office 

LB W,. 125th Street 

New York 10012, N.Y. EN9-0100 


Oetober 13 a 


Jim Me Cain, Director 
Department of Organization 
38 Park Row 

New York 38 © Bete 


Dear Jin, 
I checked with Herb Callender md he verified the 


fact that he had made these calls. I therefore feel 
that we should send Bronx CQRE a check for the stated 


amount. 


Yours in freedom, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


¢.c. Bronx CORE 
File 


Copy 


Mr. Lou Smith 
Northeast Regional CORE 
“8 W, 125 Street 

New York City, N.Y. 


October 6, 1964 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Bronx Chapter 

1301 Boston Road 
Bronx 56, New York 


LU9-8409 


Res Telephone Canvass of September 24 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


The following long-distance telephone calls, copied 

from our September 7th telephone bill, are charge- 

able to your group. The calls were made when our 

chapter acted as coordinator for the Atlantic City 

ee and as go-between for your Field Sec- 
a 


retary, Herb 


llender, while in the north, 


Date Detai 

J 31 Phil, Pa. 215 MA 7-5400 oe 
Atlantic City, N.J. 609 3 44-9183 o+0 
Collect from 763-7300 Phil. Pa. o+0 
Collect from 667-7421 Wash, DC 1.20 
Collect form 667-7421 Wash DC 1.20 
Collect from Wash. DC 1.80 
Collect from 561-7101 Wash DC 1,40 


Atlantic City 
Collect from 


Collect from 


Atlantic a 


Atlantic City, N.J. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Collect from 656-1906 Bethsda Md. 2.40 
N. big H4-7129 Re 


NoJe 609 344-9183 “22 
6=@2915 N. Haven Ct. a 0 
Telegram 1.505 
609 i918 7.90 
609 344-9183 0/0 
609 344-9183 +0 
Atlantic City, N.J. 609 34% 7129 +0. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 716 TT6-76 hit 


609 344-4712 240 


Thank you for aiding us in our fund-raising drive. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Quander 
Act. Chairman 


October 19, 1964 


Lou Smith 

New York Regional Office 
48 W, 125th Street 

New York, Ne Ye 


Dear Lous: : 
e 

AS 

2 

“ &; 


Enclosed is just one of quite a few letters 
of its kind we have received hew at the National 


Office. 


I would like to discuss the matter @&th you 
and Herb the next time we can all get together. 


Sincerely, 
James T. McCain 
Director of Organization | 


= 


November 30, 1964 


Dear Chapter Chairman, 


The MILITANT YOUNG PEOPLE's program is designed to 
provide a way for young people to develop direction for 
themselves and their community and to give them acess to 
their local chapters facilities, This program was develop- 
ed for Northern towns and cities, However, with minor ad—- 
justments and alterations it can be put to use in any community | 
where there is a CORE chapter. 


At the Northeast Regional Office we now have a 
youth coordinator, Miss Judith Howell, it is her job to ser- 
vice the M.Y.P. program in your chapter, please mail your 
request to me at the Regional Office. 


Enclosed is a diagram of this program and its place 
in your chapter structure, Study it and talk it over with 
your executive. Miss Howell will be eagerly awaiting your 


appraisals, 


Yours for freedom, 


a SY = 


Lou Smith 
Regional Director 
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10 December 1964 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 W, 125 Street 
New York, N.Y. EN9-0100 


TO: Northeast Region CORE chapters 
FR: Louis S. Smith, Northeast Regional Director 
RE: Ballantine Beer Boycott. (New York CORE initiated) 


Enclesed find copy of press release issued by New York CORE concerning Ballantine 
ale &beer. Cyril Harvey, employment committee chairman of New York CORE, has 
requested that all chapters in this region lend support. I would suggest that 

you immediately start a boycott of Ballantine in your area, using the background 
information found in the enclosed release, (For additional information, please 
contact New York CORE, 307 W. 125 St. New York, MO6-0400). Those wishing to assist 
New York CORE in the direct action program against Ballantine, should call the 

New York CORE office for times and dates of the demonstrations. 


CORE PICKSTS BALLANTINE 


NEW YORK CITY~~ The employment Committee of New York CORE, 307 W. 125 St, today 
announced a boycott against Ballantine ale and beer, 

The entire beer industry in the New York metropolitan area was charged by 
New York CORE with cooperating with Teamster Locals 3 and 46 in perpetuating dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. Fewer than 1% of Negro and Puerto Rican workers 
are employed in the production and distribution of beer in the metropolitan area, 

P, Ballantine and Sons was chosen as the target for a boycott because it is 
seen as the worst offender against the right to equality in employment of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans. In effect, P,. Ballantine and Sons encourages job trust 
attitudes by the Teamster Local leadership. "It is further believed that this 
leadership is basically responsible for continuation of the discrimination in 
hiring,":says Cyril Harvey, Chairman of CORE's employgjent committee which is 


sponsoring the boycott. 


New York CORE appeals to the members of the Teamsters Unions to fight for 
equal rights. Recognizing the impact of automation in displacing workers in 
industry, New York CORE pointed out that the key to a meaningful struggle against 
mass unemployment lies in jpining with Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the fight for a 
30 hour week at no reduction in take-home pay, not in trying to exclude them from 
equal employment. 

New York CORE appeals to ali beer drinkers to stop drinking Ballantine! Ss 
ale and beer, either bottle or daft, and to ask their bars, grocery stores and 
supermarkets to refrain from stocking the ale and beer until job discrimination 
against Negro and Puerto Ricans is ended. Supporters of the boycott are asked 


to flood P, Ballantine and Sons and the two teamsters locals involved with 


letters, telegrams and phone calls protesting job discrimination against Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, 

About 50 CORE pickets wil’ begin demonstrations on Saturday, 10:A M. 
Some will be in front of the Ballantine Building, 61st & York Avenue, others in 
front of Teamsters local #3, 1505 Neck Road, Brooklyn and the rest will cover 
selected stores or bars in Harlem, 


MEMORANDUM FROM GEORGE SCHIFFER 40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 + PLaza 2-8060 


¢ 


TO: 


RE: 


MR.. LOULS SMITH DATE: 12/14/64 


'.METROPOLITAN DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


The committee was set up as a fund raising and 
service organization which would first supply a financial 
base for action programs and second provide liason between 
chapters and the lawyers group. 


; As envisaged, the committee was to raise money and 
control its disbursement. The purposes for which it could 
spend money was bail, expenses of legal defense not including 
legal fees, appeal expenses and similar basic necessities of 
any defense program. This function is not now being under- 
taken by any organization. All summer long, the chapters 


have provided not one penny of financial support for any 


sort of legal activity with the possible exception of a 
very small number of bail bonds. Bail has been provided 
entirely by National, meaning that National's credit was 
used to get the bail bonds. This credit is now utterly ex- | 
hausted. | 


The committee's function as liason was contemplated 
as providing immediate response and investigation for complaints 
Of police brutality, unlawful eviction as a result of rent 
strikes and similar matters. 


The committee idea came from Herb Callender, R.E. Leeds 
and Marshall Englund. At our suggestion, other chapters were 
invited to join. Bill Reed was the person whom the organizers 
agreed would be the day to day operating manager of the committee. 


At my request, Carl arranged for SEDF to advance 
the sum of $2,500.00 to the committee. Subsequently, when 
National got into serious financial difficulties, the actual 
payment of this amount was held up over my protest. For prac- 
tical purposes, the committee has no funds. 


When the committee was organized various people, 
including Ollie and some of his associates in Brooklyn, said 
that they would raise money for the committee. This they have : 
not done. | 
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MR. LOUIS SMITH (Page 2) DATE: ___12/14/64 


I now discover that the committee has not had a 
board meeting for some time. No significant progress has been 
made toward organizing the Sammy Davis show, which was ori- 


ginally to be a fund raising evening during the summer. As 


a practical matter, it cannot take place until February and 
I would heartily recommend that it not take place then, be- 
cause I cannot envisage an adequate organization for the 
sale of the tickets coming into being between now and the 


crucial date. 


Effectively the situation is that, as I explained 
to you the other night, we have lawyers willing to render 
their services without fee in the five boroughs and probably, 
enough to cover Nassau as well. We have the facilities for 
accomplishing legal research for any case that occurs in the 
area. With very little adjustment, it would be possible to 
undertake to prepare memoranda of the type that we have for 
the New York statute on the New Jersey and possibly Pennsylvania 


statutes as well. 


We have not one cent of reliable financial support 
for any pending case or any case that might arise as a result 
of future demonstrations. Further, I know of no financial 
Support available in any chapter for future demonstrations. 


I believe that the idea underlying the committee 
is viable and should not be abandoned. I make the following 
recommendations: : 


1. Since the committee cannot work without chapter 
Support, you, as Regional Director, should determine whether 
the chapters are willing to give their support. If they are 
not, the committee must be abandoned. 


2. iI£ the chapters are willing to support the idea, 


then each chapter must supply two people to represent it on 
the board. When I say "each chapter” I mean the regular fully 


MEMORANDUM FROM GEORGE SCHIFFER 
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vey MR, LOUIS SMITH (Page 3) DATE: __12/14/64 


established substantial membership chapters. My personal 

view is that college chapters ought to be excluded from board 
representation. I would hope that you and the chapter chair- 
man could select two willing people to serve on the board. 
This selection must take place before the year end. 


3. During the first week of January, the new board 
will meet. The old board will resign. The new board will imme- 
diately discuss ways and means of fund raising. 


4. I would recommend that the chapter chairmen 
approve in principle that the board allocate to each chapter 
responsibility for raising funds in a particular amount. The 
goal should be $5,000.00 immediately. Each chapter should 
either contribute its share or go out and dig for it. There 
should be no functions, benefits, or any other money wasting 
device of that kind, until the board is able to establish a 
solid fund raising organization. In the meantime, each board 
member should himself undertake to call, write to and see 
people he knows, businesses te-be likely to be sympathetic 
and community leaders likely to be sympathetic with direct 
requests for contributions. 


5. The board should elect an executive committee 
of three to five immediately. These people will be empowered 
to carry out the duties of the board within the policy limitations 
set by the board. In other words, the board will set as a 
policy that the committee will pay the bail of anyone arrested 
at a regular CORE demonstration. The executive committee will 
be empowered to make all necessary arrangements with bail 
bondsmen to accomplish this at the most favorable terms. In 
addition, the board should appoint a fund raising committee 
with a chairman. The function of the committee will be to 
set up a permanent fund raising organization. This organization 
will consist solely of volunteers without reference to 
chapter affiliation, who are interested in working on fund 
raising or are willing to be dragooned into the job. This 
committee will be responsible for a continuous series of 
fund raising drives with a clear understanding that the committee 
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TO: 


MR. LOUIS SMITH (Page 4) DATE: 12/14/64 


cannot undertake any project involving expenditure of funds 
without executive committee approval. In this connection, 

I want to be on record as opposing fund raising parties, 
benefits and any similar extravaganzas untilsuch time that 
the committee shows that it has enough people (probably close 
to a hundred) to go out and sell the tickets to these affairs. 
The committee should be encouraged to think in blunt terms, 
such as making each member responsible for the sale of a 
certain number of tickets, with the money to come out of his 
hide if he does not deliver. This is the technique used by 
most voluntary organization and it is probably the only 
technique that works. If the committee should desire docu- 
mentation, I would be glad to refer them to the publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation which has made studies of 
these problems. The point is that if the fund raising committee 
is unable to set up an organization, it ought not to be per- 
mitted to spend the committee's money for pleasant little. 
benefits and parties. 


6. SEDF should be requested to turn over to the 
committee the originally agreed upon $2,500.00 immediately. 
Until some such base sum is available, no effective planning 
of action program can be undertaken. The only alternative to 
the committee's having the_money is to continue asking Natiaal 
for contributions (whieh iy unacceptable). The SEDF gift 
Should be clearly earmarked as applying solely to future ex- 
penses, not to expenses incurred in connection with past de- 
monstrations. This is most important, because every penny 
of that amount could be soaked up in outstanding bills. 


7. An application should be made to SEDF and to any 
other foundation likely to be sympathetic for additimal funds 
up to the $10,000.00 range. Even if we can make money ourselves 
here, this kind @£f assistance will be very useful. 


The board should also set up a grievance committee. 
This committee, subject to board guidelines, should be in 
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a position to investigate and report on grievance situations. 
A careful and precise investigation of police brutality claims 
and related matters should be a functim of the committee, 

on reference of chapters. In due course, the investigation 

of welfare complaints, housing complaints and the like should 
also be a function of the committee. Such programs cannot be 
undertaken by the committee until it has a financial base, 
manpower and a clear understanding of what it is going to 
undertake to do. 


I would hope that for the time being you would undertake 
to sit on the board of the committee either as a member or 
as an observer. It is critical that, if the committee is not 
going to function, yeu we make alternative arrangements. I 
should think that you would be the only person in the position 
to make that decision. 


I might add,as a personal comment, that the main reason 
that CORE is constantly in financial difficulties is that its 
fund raising activities, at least as I have observed them, 
are largely disorganized. I fail to see how a program can be 
developped for the New York area, encompassing about 1/10 
of the nation, or the northeast region encompassing 1/3 of 
the nation without adequate fund raising organizations or 
adequate funds. If the people who are now running the New 
York area chapters are not sufficiently serious about their 
job to undertake significant steps inthis direction, then 
let's find some people who will. 


G.S. 


ccs Carl Rachlin,  &sq. 
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December 14, 1964 


Louis Smith 

CORE's Northeastern Regional Office 
48 W. 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Lou: 


This is to inform you that at the New Jersey 
regional meeting Camden, N.J. CORE has officially 
asked to be affiliated. Camden has all the written 
material necessary here in our files for affiliation. 
a we need is your official report and recommend~- 
ation, 


Sincerely yours, 


James T. MeoCain 
Director Of Organisation 
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15 December 1964 
Hertheast Regional Office 
New York 27, W.Y. 


Mr. dames Farmer 
1 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Dear Jin, | 
On Tueeday Deceuber 8, 1964, I attended the General Membership 
meeting of Washington D.C. CORE, at which time a complete set of new 
officers were elected, This election officially ended my duties as 
trustee of the chapter. 
The meeting was well attended, orderly and had no evidence of the 
previous faction fights. The interesting and encouraging thing about 
this election was the apparnet melding of the middle class and “grass 
roots" elements of the organization. The persons elected were repree 
sentative of ali the healthy factions of the chapter and ineludes the 


most eapable people in the organization. 
One of the most gratifying effects of this union was the formation 
of a community action committee which has successfully put two 
Freedom Schools in operation in the Washington area. 
I will eontime to work closely with the chapter and will keep 
you advised as to ite further progress. 
Yours in freedon, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 
Gee 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct. nonviolent methods 


_ 38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Raiph Abernathy 
James Baldwin ; 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes E 
Algernon D. Black | 1 
James B. Carey | Sena 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
John Cogley | i 
Ear! B. Dickerson 3 . 
Eugene E. Frazier Dec ember 16, 1964 [ 
Harold Gibbons ' 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser : 
E. Stanley Jones } 
Bishop F. D. Jordan ; | pemecumsiepeees 


Martin Luther King Lou Smith 


Douglas Levin 


toh he Aachen Northeastern REgional Office 


Will Maslow 


A. J. Muste 418 WwW. 125th Street | { 


Dorothy Norman N 
A. Philip Randolph 

lra DeA. Reid New York, oY. 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds . ; 
Jackie Robinson Dear Lou: : 
Arnold M. Rose 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 


C.K. Steele Enclosed is a letter from a Mrs. Evans, 2 
: 


Gardner Taylor 


ee ss ae 515 W. 187th St. 5 NeleG ds requesting S Ome help 
Goodwin Watson in organizing a CORE chapter in upper Manhattan. | 


specie e joer Wurt Please follow this through however way you see 
Taries o. Zimmerman f'4+ : 
OFFICERS | | 
Floyd B. McKissick pa 
chairman S ne erely, 


Rudolph Lombard 


, ine , at = 
ist vice cnairman 


Wilfred. Ussery 

2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner : { | 1 
secretary ; Wr 3 | 
Alan Gartner James T. McCain | ee 
treasurer \ Oe ae 

James Peck : 

CORElator editor 
STAFF 
Richard Haley 
associate 
Gordon Carey 
assistant 
Carl Rachlin, Esq 


general counsel 
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James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich Ce 


community relations director 
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18 December 1964 


Mr. William Reed 

Chairman 

CORE Metrovolitan Legal Defense Committee 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Mr. Reed, 

After conversations with you, Carl Rachlin, and George Schiffer, 
and as one who realizes the importance of the Legal Defense 
Committee as it op rtairs to the Northeast Region, I feel the time 
has come for a meeting between you, George Schiffer, Carl Rachlin, 
Bob Curvin and all members of the board of the Lezal Defense 
Comnittec. 

As Northeast ‘egional Director I am instructin you to eall 
such a meeting. It is imperative that it be held if, possible within the 
nest. seven days from this date. 

I expect you to deal expeditiously with this matter, 


Yours in freedon, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


¢.c. dames Farmer 


PA eet Strilee. 
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SCHIFFER & COHEN 


40 EAST 49T STREET 
BARRY LEE COHEN NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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December 24, 1964 


Mr. Louis Smith 

CORE Northeast Regional Director ee 
48 West 125th Street g-3 7 AT 
New York, N.Y. 10027 \A 


Dear Lou; 


Enclosed find a list of buildings owned or run 
by Joseph DiGirolimo, the slum-lord George spoke to you about 
7 last night. As you now know, David Konstan has been in the 
buildings on East 124th Street for a few months now, and is 

: getting a little weary. David came to the buildings from the 
East River Chapter. 


I have been in contact with the Department of 
Buildings, and Konstan is preparing a list of defects, apartment 
: by apartment, to be sent to the Department some time next week. 
He plans to get started on Monday, and acknowledges that he could 
. use some assistance. He has been instructed that in this inspection 
which we will carry out, prior to a full search inspection by the 
Department, no slight defect should be overlooked; the Department 
inspectors will then check every item mentioned on this list, so 
that we cover everything twice. 


: Notice my caveat on the list that we may not have 

| a complete picture of DiGirolimo's holdings at this time, as 

| he may have dumped some when he felt a money squeeze, and the 

, original list did not even have our East 124th Street buildings; 
however, this should be a good starter. 


With best personal regards, 


Jules 
enc. 


rile—(CenT Sti Grtnt 


PiGirolimo buildings: @ 


a mee “ — — ee 


he 106-108 East 124th St. @) 


(5, AAS Seth Ave. - 
4 1465 Sth Ave 

‘5. 71 East 118th St. 
0-52 | East 13lst St (2) 


8. 269-71 West 117th St (2) — 
9. 176 West 137th St 
(10. 335-37 East 108th St (1) 


‘11. 339-41 East 108th St (1) 


12. 106-108 East 119th St (2) 


13.132-134 East 119th St (2) 


14. 2901 8th Ave 
15. 2105-07 1st Ave (2) 


Total: 26 buildings -—~S Ee 


2. 221-2325 West 123rd St. (3) 


Fast 102nd St (8) (4) 


_was compiled approximately 
1964, and added to as new bé@ildings were found. 
_there is no assurance that he has not either added of | 
subtracted from them since. 
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TO: Louis Smith 
PROM: Maxine Skurka December 28, 1964 


RE: Inéident reported to me by telephone on Dec. 23, 1964 


Incident occured at 34th Street and 7th Avenue sometime 
between 8:00 and 10:30 am. Negro taxie driver was drimzing | 
east on 34th Street. Taxie driver proceeded into intersection 
under direction of police officer directing traffic at that 
cerner. When he was some feet into intersection police | 
officer halted traffic on 34th St. He signaled cab to back up, 
there was some discussion because cab couldn't back up because 
of traffic. Things quited down some time before light changed. 
Driver of cab signaled right, was in right lane, and had legal 
right to turn right at this corner, when officer signaled cab 
to proceed straight ahead. Cab driber motioned to volice 
officer that he wanted to make a right turn (at this time 
other cars were making right tubns). Officer said OK if 
he wanted to make right turn he could and pull over. Police 
office then gave the cab dBiver a ticket (reason unknown 
by man who reported incident). This incident was reported 
by Dr. Richard Shakun, who observed the whole incident. 

Dr. Shakun approached the officer and asked for his badge ) 
number, as he thought injustice was being done. Police office 
told Dr. Shakun that he had no business there and asked his 
name. Dr. Shakun refused, stating that he did not have to 
give it to him as he was not being accused of committing a 
crime. He took down badge number which is # 11261. In rush, 
Dr. Shakun may have a didget wrong. He would like this number 
checked against officer assigned to the above mentioned street. 


Dr. Richard Shakumnean be reached at MU 3-5753. 


29 Deeenbes 1964 


TO; dames Farmer, Mervin Sich, dim MeGain, dim Peck, Flay’ Mofisaick 
Bob Otrvin 


FR: Lewke 3, Snith, Hertheest Segi: nal Director 
““s Black Pace in the Philedelchia Memere farade 


Last year, while I sas Chairaam of Philadeipnia Cock, the chapter 
engaged im a sreject te climimte the black face ainstrels fren 
the otherwiso very beautiful Hew Years Tay Mummers Parade. Lect 
year our efforts, with the promised ascistance of regional Cx 
ehepters ~esulted in a court injenetion against the wee of black 
face makeup. Unfortunately, the injunction dees not apply te this 
year's perada, 45 a vooull, an¢é because of the City Administration's 
failure to deal firsly with the iseve, we found ourselves agein 
faced with the revercet of resorting te dirost agtion te e ininate 
the pructiece of black face. 

A& the roquest of din Wilijieas, Chairman of Philadelpiia Gort, 
dim Farmer sent Mayor Tate a letter registering his conesrn. This 
letter drew an immediate roastien frox te city. 

Tre Commbesion of Himan Relations, «sich has consistently 
epoore: the use of black faqs, called & meo.ting with a 
eS &t this moeting I mie 1% quite clear thet the 

local siapter Rad the eoxplete backing of this office ani could 
count on the suppert of chapters in the area. We were orosioced 
hy Terry Chishelm, commisaion head, that he would take our ulti 
matum back te the mayor amd we could expect a report from the 
cord sion in appremately five days, a the 


i them began to uobilise ibe gha,ters arourmdt the issue, 
beet resent events have sade this action unnccengary, I checked 
with Mr, Chighele again and be informed we that the permet to 
parade would have a clause beonming black “aoe acd thet the 
police would arrest anyone osing it. Theovefore ~e won og teo 
oator demanie. i gonfirmed thia with PNiladel bia GR arai 
we ali tereathed a sigh of relief reaiising the very reel danger 
of gacial vislense over this issue has beer aveortei. 

Hapay Hew Year as I remain yours in freedom, 


/ a | 


4 January 1965 


Hortheast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. 
LOW York 27° re # 


New York, HY. 
Dear Mr. Mehols, 

I have read, with eorsiderable interest, your letter dated 
December 18, 1964, concerning your feelings about this office and the 


Trailways project. 
I would urge that a meeting be set up between your exployment 
committee, Eric Mann, and myeclf, Your next general membership meeting 


may be a good time for this nesting. If this is aeceptable to you, 

please inform we as to the date, place, and time, Though I have nuserous 

comments about your letter, I will defer then until we are all present. 
Yours for freedon, 


CoG. Michael Plug 
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10 January 1965 


Northeast R egional Cffice 


J 48 west le@5th Street 
\ New 2Ore e7, N.Y. 
Most Reverend Bishop i 
Church Diocese ae 
Address 
CITY, St: 


Your Exeeliencys 


At the beginning of the Civil R ights Movement various 
statements were uttered by our opporents and people who honestly 
didn' t understand our aims secause of the seeming suddeness of the 
Negro Revolution, to the ef:ect that "this business of sitting-in, 
freedom-ridinz, and assortec cther cemonstrative tactics ere less 


than honest as the people are just out for publicity." Thirty-five 
ceeths leter, th ree of which she public ro now awere, uncountable 
injuries from bloody noses to crippling -eatings, we rarely hear 


these sentiments expressed. kK ecardless to how many beatings ana ceaths 


we ere determined, with God's help , to move on. 
The Non- violent echoed action approach to problems of racial 
Giscrimination assumes that a lasting resolution of problems can best 
be obdteined through a sprhit of gcod will and understanding. this 
good will must be combined with a determination to end racial dis- 
crimination tnrough action programs directed to specific problems. 

Our ultimate goal is a society where each member is judged solely 
on the Scasis of his individual worth rather than on the basis of the 
color of his skin or the his previous concition of servitude, for we 
truly believe that.God created us all equal and therefore intends for 
us to live as such. 

As you may well imagine, freedom is not free, thus it has become 
necessary for CCRE members end their friends to gear a great part of 
their energy ana efforts towards func raising. With this in mind, we 
are celling uvon artes and yours to aid us in our time of need,for our 
fight is your fight. It is the destingy of man as God has taught us 
to live toretier. on earth in peece,cignity and freedom regardless of 
ece, creed, » Bue color or PeIAe 

May GOé ess \and | 
you inclube| vs 
J 


Yours Ber Freedon, 


January 11, 196% 


Lou Smith 
Northeastern Office 
48 W. 125 th Street 
NYC 


Dear Lou: 


Jim McCain would like a list from you on 
any chapters in your area up for affiliation. 
Also, a list of the areas assigned to your 
field staff. He will be back in this af@ice 
on Thursday and would lige this information 
by then @@ possible). 


Thanx! 


Sincerely your g, 


Maxine Skurka | 
Department of Organizatio 


New York 27, NeYe EN9~0100 


W.D.L. 
ntice Program 
Fulton 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Sir, 

I wish to thank you for bringing this matter to ny 
attention. As per your request, I am forwarding the addresses 
of the New York City CORE chapters to you and wish to state the 
resources of this office are open to you. When contacting 
the individual chapters you may mention that your correspondence 
with them was forwarded through this office. 

Looking forward to continued cooperation, I remain, 


- ie ‘s. oe Le ey ae 
Northeast Regic 


@.e. dim Me Cain 
File 
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Shut til Wheto 


Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. 
News York 27_ Mele ENS~0100 


WeDebe 


1866 Fulton 


Brooklyn, HY. 
Dear Sir, 
I wish to thank you for bringing this matter to my 


attention. As per your request, I am forwarding the addresses 
of the New York City CORD chapters to you and wish to state the 
resources of this office are open to you. When contacting 
the individual chapters you may mention that your correspondence 
with them was forwarded through this office. 

Looking forward to sontinued cooperation, I remain, 


Yours for freedon, 
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Northeast Regional Diredtor 
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Bronx CORE Long Island City CORE 


1301 Beston Rd. 39034 Zist St, 

Bronx, N.Y. Long Island City, N.Xe 

Bronx West CORE Long Island CORE 

c/o Maria Witherspoon 82 South Franklin 

3555 Oxford Hempstead, N.Y. 

Rronx, N.Y. 
Suffolk County CORE 

Brooklyn CORE 3404 Great Neck Rd. 

319 Nostrand Ave. Amityville, L.I. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Brooklyn College CORE 
452 New Jersey Ave. 

Borough Hall CORE Brooklyn, N.Y. 

130 Montague St. 

Brooklyn, ".Y. CCNY CORE 
139th Street & Convent Ave. 

New York CORE New York, N.Y. 

307 W. 125 St. 

New York, ".Y. Columbia University CORE 
239 W. 105th St. 

Bast River CORE New York, N.Y. 

P50. Box 186 Triboro Station 

New York 10035, N.Y. LIU CORE 

| : 1560 Metropolitan Avenue 

Dewntewn CORE Bronx 62, N.Y. 

311 E. 3rd St. 

New York 19, N.Y. NYU CORE 

Seven Arts ¢ore New York, N.Y. 

303 W. S2nd St. Rm. $07 

New York, Nelo 

Staten Island CORE St. Albans 34, N.Y. 

P.O.Box 74 

Staten Island, N.Y. Hi-Sehool Coordinating Comm. 
5 Homestead Ave. 

Queens CORE Albany, N.Y. omit this address 

189.22 Keysville Ave. | 

St. Albans, L.I., N.Y. Yonkers CORE 

South Jamaica CORE _ Yonkers Central Station 


Jamaica, New York ~ 


ay 15 
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14 January 1965 


Northeast Regional Office 
4G W. 125 St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Goan Bacchus 

Acting Project Director 

The Inetitute of Educational Research, Inc. 
2226 Aseonsin Ave., %.\. 


Washington, P.C. 
Dear Mrs. Bacchus, 


It is quite obvious that a breakdown in comunication has 
developed between your office and mine, I am, specifically, referring 
to your memo, dated Jarmary 12, 1965, to Dr. Myron Woolman, subject: 


Literacy SPOTS « 

My instru to Harold Davidson of Bronx CORE to seek 
Negro ins wag not racially motivated as you implied in your 
letter. It seems to ne “absurd”, to borrow your word, for you to even 
think otherwise. 

At the first wetning session held in New York, you mde it clear 

and that you wanted to —_ ee 
You further amplified k | 
to have a 4th grade aaatine ability 
his I was sure that you would not, under 
a full time project, diseriminate against a child with say a 6th 
grade reading level. 

Since I know for a fact that Bronx CORD has its roots almost 
exclusively in the Negro ghetto, I felt that the ideal instructors, 
again for this » would be Negroes. 

If there has a iey change, or whenever there are 
policy ehanges, I would like to be informed of them ir advance. 

I trust that this explanation satisfies you. 


Yours truly, 


I NA APOE OEE OLE LGA LES PM oe . 


Louis S. Smith = 
Northeast Reg onal Director 


c.c. Dr, Myron Woolman 


18 January 1965 


Mr. Jim McCain 
Director of Organization 
CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Dear Jim, 
I have received an order from the Ulster County CORE chapter 


(Kingston, N.Y.) for the following materials. 
100 ~ “What is CORE" 
100 ~ CORE Rules for Action 
The latest CORE-~LATOR, a bunch of them 
Several CORE posters, Join Hands for Equality 
Your immediate attention to this matter would be appreciated. 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis 5S. Smith — 
Northeast Regicnal Director 


C.G. File 


P.S. They have a new office, The address is 744 Broadway, 
Kingston, N.Y. 


“yn 2 © oe 


18 January 1965 
Northeast Regional Office 


48 W, 125 St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Mr. Robert Mason, Chairman 
Community Services Committee 
71 Pleasant St. 

Providence, Rhode Island 
Dear Mr. Mason, 

I am happy to hear that Wally Roberts has been of help to your 
chapter. 

I would be most happy to be a speaker on the program proposed by 
you. Please set a firm date and advise me of same. My present plans 
call for me to be in the New England area starting about the 3ist of 
Jarmary. Due to our financial situation, it will be necessary for your 
chapter to put me up; any sofa will do. 

It would help if you would let me know when your meetings are held 
so that I could arrange my visit around cne. Also let me know 
who I should contact on my arrival. 

As to the blown up photographs, let me know the approximate 
size desired and I will see what I can dig up. 


I remain 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


e.ce dim MeCain 

File 
P.S. Pleas« send me a list of names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
elected officers and committee chariman of your chapter. Send a carbon 
copy to McCain at National so that we may better serve you. 
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a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
Ira DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 

Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


by direct, nonviolent methods 


January 18, 1965 


Mr. Louis Smith 

CORE Northeast Regional Director 
48 West 125th Street 

New York 2/7, N.Y. 


Re: Brewery Industry 


Dear Lou, 


At the NAC Steering Committee meeting this past weekend 
Bob Curvin and I briefly discussed some problems in the 
brewery industry. After some talk it occurred to me that 
the Northeast region is very able to handle, on a regional 
basis, a confrontation with the brewery industry. 


Perhaps we ought to set up a regional committee which would 
make a broader attack on discrimination and, at the same 
time, get us readier for economic resistance if it is 
necessary. 


If you think this is reasonable, why don't you, 
and I discuss this, 


Bob, Harvey 


Carl Rachlin 
General Counsel 


cc: Mr. Robert Curvin 
Mr. Harvey Cummings 
Dr. George Wiley 
CR: hdl 


—_ 


will confirm it. | 


January 18, 1965 


Mr. Alan John Stoedter 
President | 
Rider ADA 


Olson A 201 


Rider College 
2083 Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Stoedter: 


In reply to your letter of January 13th, I am glad to 
be able to report that as of today the only date in 
October that is not free on Mr. Farmer's calendar is 
October 2%. So please choose the date that is most 
convenient for you and as soon as you let me know, I 


As for a civil rights speaker for late February, I have 
spoken with the director of our Northeast Eegional 
Office, Mr. Louis Smith, and he said that he would be 
happy to address your student body if a mutually con- 
venient date can be arranged. You may write directly 
to him at the Northeast Regional Office, 45 West 125th 
Street, New York. 


In regard to the honorarium for Mr. Farmer's talk, 
Mr. Farmer does not accept a personal fee for speaking 
engagements. Usually a contribution of $500 is made to 


CORE in lieu of an honorarium. 


Leoking forward to hearing from you, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Nency Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 
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19 January 1965 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW Mr. James McCain 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 9 eo 


COrtlandt 7-6270 : : 9, 
Director of Organization ys 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 38 Park Row 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin a 
Roger N. Baldwin New York 38 , Neve 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
: James B. Carey 
| Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
Earl B Dickerson 
rl B. Dickerson : 
Camaine E. Frazier Dear Jim, 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn : , 
ogee ie Mooan: Enclosed please find copy of my memo to the Northeast Regional 
: E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
ve eeetee tices Field Staff and Task Force workers. Your comments would be 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 
| A. J.M : 
pueaiiee Fie en appreciated. 
’ A. Philip Randolph 
E Ira DeA. Reid ‘ : 
Walter P. Reuther I tave found it necessary to take these steps as a certain 
: Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
tes Arnold M. Rose : e 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth looseness has been developing in the areas mentioned. 
illian Smith 
C. K. Steele 


‘ Ge dner T | a e e . 
: Howard Thurman I will need your cooperation if I am to enforce point four 
Bist W. J. Wall 

Boodwin Wiltecn 


ve Setry Watt of the memo. (expense reports) This means that my signature will 


Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS . ° ° 
Floyd B. McKissick be in addition to and not in lieu of yours. 


chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 2 ° a : 
ist vice chairman Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 
Alan Gartner 
treasurer 
James Peck 


’ CORElator editor | 
STAFF , — 

| Richard Haley 

; associate 


Yours for freedon, 


Gordon Carey 
assistant 


j Carl Rachlin, Esq. Louis Ss Smith 
general counsel! 
James McCain 
| director of organization Northeast Regional Director 
Marvin Rich 


community relations director 


cec. George Wiley 


File 
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MEMO TO: Northeast Regional Field Staff and Task Force 
FR: LOUIS S. SMITH, Northeast Regional Director 
RE: Procedures 


Due to our shortage of staff, the enormity of our task and for just plain 
organizational efficiency and effectiveness, the following regulations 
will go into effect immediately. 


1. Every Monday morning, unless assigned outside the New York City 
area, or unless notified otherwise by me, we will hold a staff meeting in 
the Regional Office at 10:00 A.M. sharp. 


_2e Written reports, in duplicate, of the previous weeks activities 
will be submitted at that time along with any of the blue Chapter reports you 
have filled out. If you are working in the field, I expect to receive your 
reports by mail, no later than Tuesday of each week, 


3. The National Office is to be used only when Absolutely Necessary. 
The Regional Office is your head quarters and should be considered as such. 


4, All expense forms are to be submitted to me first for approval and 
Signature, before being submitted to Mr. McCain. This regulation also applies 
to expense advances, 


In the past, I have tried to operate through voluntary compliance on two 
of these points. It has not worked. I mst now insist on compliance, 


I remain, yours for freedom. 


i9 January 1965 


Mrs. Clora Coleman 
Office Manager 
38 Park Row 


New York 36, N.Y. 


Dear Clora, 

Enclosed please find cory of my memc to the Northeast Regional 
staff and Task Force workers, 

Your cooperation is needed if I am to enforce point four, concerning 
expense reports. To prevent any misinterpretation, I wish to make clear 
that my sinature is to be in addition and not in lieu of Jim McCain's. 

May I also take this opportunity to formally request one 
additional typewriter, electric if possible, and a mimeograph 
machine. This equipment is essential to the functioning of this 
office. 

Trusting you will remain, in the best tradition of CORE, 
non-violent when our creditors finally corner you, I remain 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


¢.c. dim MeCain 
George Wiley 
File 
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J 2083 Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 
January 19, 1965 


Mr. Louis Smith 

Congress of Racial Equality 
Northeast Regional Office 
L& West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I have been in contact with the national office of CORE 
trying to obtain a speaker for this campus. I was told 
to contact you and arrange for a mutually convenient 
date. <A good date for me would be Thursday February 18 

‘at 8:00°pm. This would give me sufficient time to get 
out all the necessary publicity and make arrangements 
for a lecture hall. 


The topic of your lecture is not a great problem. You 
thay choose a topic of your own or you may choose one of 
my suggestions. Some good topics would be; "New topics 
to be used with the Civil Rights Law", "The Role of the 
Student in Civil Rights", or "The War on Poverty and 
Civil Rights." 


By the way, do you charge a fee or require a contribu- 
tion to CORE for speaking engagements? I ask because 
my group is small and if I had to charge an admittance 
fee to the lecture the turn out might not be as great. 


Thank you for your time and trouble. I am looking 
forward to hearing from you. 


Sincere}y yours,, 


Clan Lakw A br: 


pian John Stoedter 
esident Rider ADA 


Cc :wws 


Council for Jobs and Freedom 


i 72 West 125th Street 


New York, New York 
January 19, 1965 


Mr. Lou Smith 

CORE: Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Lou: 


1 am writing just a few lines to keep you informed on the 
activities of the Council for Jobs and Freedom. AS of 11 Januvu- 
ary we have leased a loft and two small offices in the heart of 
Harlem-—-—-l25th street and Lenox Avenue. ‘The address is above. 


For the past three weeks all of the staff and many volun- 
beers Nave been Duiiding, painting, plastering, laying floors, 
and in general cleaning up whet was a really sad-tooking warehouse. 
It lcoks really good now. We have just installed phones, and the 
number is 831-6107. We are greatly pleased, as we hope you will 
be, that many people within the Harlem community, especially the 
teenagers, have taken an active role in repairing the loft. 


From 2a "business" point of view, we have made meaningful 
contects with the trede union movement eas well as certain city 
agencies, such as JOIN; we have already started two basketball 
teams for teenaged boys; we are breaking our necks to get a free 
secretarial school in operation by the end of February. You might 
also be pleased to know that we have already found meaningful work 
for close to a dozen unemployed guys and we have begun the work of 
building the unemployed league within the structure of the Council. 
Although we have been operating in the black ‘til now, the expenses 
of laying the groundwork have us hanging far out over the precipice 
of bankruptcy. 


IT don't think it will be necessary for you to use that shot- 
gun you threatened me with if I messed up this time. Anything we 
can do to help you, please let us know. 


We intend to have an open house for all our friends at our 
loft some time in February. You will be receiving an invitation 
soon. | 


Yours for peace and freedon, 
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19 January, 1965 


Mr Lewis Smith 
Manhattan Branch, CORE 


Dear Mr Smith: 


In reference to our telephone conversation of yesterday, 
I would like to mention a few.facts about the job situation at 


BOAC in New York City. 


Firstly, very few Negroes are employed by BOAC. I would 
estimate about two percent of BOAC's employees are colored. In 
New York that would be about twenty or twenty-five. None at all 
are in outside sales work or in management. BOAC has no Negro 
stewardesses or cabin crew, to the best of my knowledge. I have 
seen very few Negroes working at Kennedy Airport. (But many | 


travelling! ) 


Secondly, I feel there is on the job discrimination regarding 
promotions. In my department (Reservations Control) there has 
been no Negro promoted since I have been there-- about five years. 
I know of two, or perhaps three, Negro supervisors at BOAC. 


Finally, it seems to me very ironic that this situation 
should go on when such a large proportion of the travelling pub- 
lic is Negro. BOAC in particular, flying to the Caribbean, oper- 
ates many flights on which the majority of the passengers are 


colored. 


Please contact me if you desire any more information about 
these points. | 


erely yours 


Apt iiF 
York 


Brooklyn 6, N HI 3 2150 


January 21, 1965 


Louis Smith 
NE .CORE 
NYC 


Dear Lous 


About the enclosed letter ~-- how about 
trying to organize a CORE Chapter in Portsmouth? 
This is one state we havet't one group. Why 
should these be«~-«-<-g get away with this kind 
of «---- without a protest. Even though there 
ape probably only a small Negro Communtty in 
Portemouth, and in like sities in New Hampshire 
and Maine iiatd aet aap O08 ovens} e- I think 
we should make an effort to work with these 
communities. 


PaeasesaeadovGa FT 


MAXINE 


January 25, 1965 


TO: Jim McCain ~ baa 


3? } 


FR: Louis S. gimith, Northeast Regional Director 


RE: Field Report for N.A.C. 
Period: Sept. 1964 - Jan. 1965 


I. Program, objectives and activities. 

After spending July in Mississippi, and most of August in 
Atlantic City with the F.D.P. challenge, :I proceeded to begin the jod 
I was originally hired for. I located and set up this office, hired 
field staff, and an office secretary, and drew up the following outline 
of procedure, 

A. I broke the region into actions and assigned field 

secretaries to each. 

B. Instructed the field staff to wale ehort visits to each 

chapter so that we couid get an overall picture of the 
chapters in our region, Armed with this information I 


could isolate the weakest chapters and concentrate on 
them first. 


ii. 8eaéé. 


Herb Callender-Field Secretary, assigned to New York State and has 
since been on loan to Trentoa CORE to establish techniques for dealing 
with urban renewal. 

Joyce Ware-Originally assigned to New England, but with the 
dismissal of John McDowell, I have been using her as a "floater". 

She is now assigned to New York City on some Special pilot projects but 
she has also been used in areas outside of the city. 

Eric Mann-Field Secretary, assigned to southern half of region and 
given the task of cleaning up Trailways which is a hangover project from 
previous Natignal policy. (See V) 

Judy Howell-Task Force, Youth Co-ordinator. . Presently working 
on the Remedial Reading Program. (See V) 

c We have an "unknown" task force worker with Brooklyn CORE. I 
became aware of this only last week. Apparently this position was 
arranged when rent strikes were the big thing in New York. 


My feeling is that this worker should be supported by the chapter 
and not the National Office. 


III. Facilities. 

A. Regional Office located at 48 W. 125 St. Phones are EN 9-0100 and 
EN 93-0101 

B. Automobile owned by me which is used in the field. The only 
financial arrangement is that I have an Esso credit card to be used only 
for the maintenance of this auto. 

C. The only equipment we have that belongs to CORE is a typewriter 
(non-electric); the desks, files, and an air conditioner are the property 
of the landlord and their use is included in the rent. 


= 2? « 


IV. Budget 

I have, to this date, not worked up a budget because this office 
handles no money, and aside from the expense reports turned in by field 
staff, the auto and its accompanying expenses, we have only the rent, 
$125.00 a month, and the phone. 

All bills have been paid by the national office and the records of 
payments are on file, 

We have no debts or obligations that are unknown to the bookkeeping 
department. 
V. Evaluation. 

Before attempting to evaluate the Northeast Regional set-up, I find it 
necessary to list the following major difficulties that had to be overcome 
in the five months of our existence. 

A. No direction from above. 

B. The breakdown of relations between the National Office and the 

New York § chapters. | ; 

C. The lack of service given to the chapters outside New York City 

by the previous field staff. 

D. My own lack of familiarity with the region. 

E. Shortage of staff. 

F. Lack of funds for travel. 

G. Personnel problems. 

H. Lack of a Regional Action Council. 


Taking the sum of these problems plus the fact that many of our chap- 
ters have suffered in their attempts to change direction, it has been a 
miracle that we have accomplished what we have. 


I do feel, at this point, that we will be, within the next month, in 
a position to be a real asset to the regional Lhapters. Within the next 
two weeks, I will make a tour of the New England chapters after which I 
will then be in a better position to assign the field secretaries to the 
chapters in most need. I expect, by convention time to have a complete 
and comprehensive report on each chapter with concrete recommendations. 


We are now in a position to assist our chapters with programs centered 
around community organizing. An example is the report on Kingston CORE 
submitted by Joyce Ware (See her report). I have since been to Kingston, 
and using techniques learned through the Trenton project (Herb Callender's 
report), the chapter is moving and becoming a real force in the community. 


Let me add, that we would have been much further advanced if it had 
not been for projects such as Trailways -which were thrust upon us by 
previous National Office commitments. 


We have been able to establish a chapter in Pittsburg, Pa. and 
Carlisle, Pa. Until now, we only had one chapter in the entire state, 
Philadelphia, and that wes located in the far southeast corner which 
left the rest of the state free of any CORE activity. [I plan to esta- 
blish chapters in Harrisburg and Williamsport this summer. 


We now have a group in Wilmington, Delaware seeking to join CORE. 
Either Joyce Ware or myself will be going there on the second of February. 


We have no chapters in the state of Delaware which I find ridiculous 
as here is a state that still has the whipping post and probably all 
of the other factors of a society that will legally condone such an 
act as punishment. 


I have also laid the groundwork for the estcbiishrent of CORE 
chapters in southern New Jersey where we have rence, except for the 
chapter I established in Camden. I am worsiag on a cumorehersive 
report for you spelling out the reasons vt.y civil rizuts asiivity 73 
badly needed in the areas mentioned above, as scme of the conditions 
are equal to the deep South. 


VI. Recommendations and Miscellaneous Remarks. 


A. Thet James Fazwez spend more time in  erson2i visits to his 
cl.coters. . 

B. Thet his secretaty be instructed to give the TOME ch: tere 
adequate Iprior notice of Jim's appearances in tiuieir locale. 

C. That N.A.C. menvers pay periodic visits to the chayiers tiey 
represent and send keports to theix kegional cfficc. 


I renain, 
Yours for freedon,. 
Ete ett te te ted int 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Herb Callender-Field Secretary N.E. Region 
January 21, 1965 


From: Nov. 1964 to Present 
Program: 


A. Objectives: 

To change present plans of urban renewal in Trenton so that 
there is: 

1. Adequate relocation facilities in Trenton'’s John Fitch 
Way Project #3, 

2. That there will be low rent housing built as part of the 
reuse of the Fitch Way area. 

3. That out of this project there can be mobilization of 


South, East and North Trenton areas; to combat housing, education 


and employment problems. 
4. The recruitment of these people would be for membership 
in the reorganized CORE chapter. 


B. Activities: (See attached fact. sheets) 


l. 
2. 


sn ab 


Making contact in the John Fitch Way area. 


Door-to-door informing of residents of their rights under 


urban renewal. 


3. 


Meetings with city officials in Trenton to obtain information 


on plans for Fitch Way area. 
4. Meetings with community in east, south and north Trenton. 


>. Training of interested people for various positions; i.e. 
public relations, housing chairman, schools chairman, etc. 
6. Picket lines (There have ‘been two) 
a, City Hall 
b. Mayor Arthur J. Holland's home 
7. Planning direct action project. 
(Scheduled for latter january) 
Staff: 
1. Herb Callender Age 31 N.E. Field Secretary 
2. Marva Amis 21 Voiunteer Worker Phiia.COR: 
3. Fran Crayton 21 . " Bklyn, COlki: 
Duties: 


Field Secretary 


1. 
2. 
36 


Develop program for project 
Participation in all organizational efforts 
Arrange and attend all necessary meetings 


4. Participate and supervise all direct action sub#projects 


>. Document all information received on project 
6. Arrange for rallies, fund raising affairs and speaking engagemeu"s. 
7. Set up community office for Trenton chapter 
8. Act as community and public relations man 
9. Work with remaining members of chapter 
10. Supervise community organization around present urban renewal 
movement. | 
ll. . File reports on projects with National and Regional offices 
12. Keep NE regional chapters abreast of progress in Trenton 
13. Train local residents for specific functions in a CORE chapter 


Volunteer Workers: ; 
1. Door-to-door mobilization of community 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Facilities: 
Auto: 


Assist in most duties of field secretary 
Clerical and documentational work 
Assist in workships and training programs 


Owned by: Louis Smith N.E. Sr. Field Secretary 
1960 Dodge Seneca 
Good condition (after necessary repairs and ‘snow 
tires) 


Financial arrangement: CORE Esso Credit Card 


Bvaluation: (See attached fact sheets) 
We were able to mobilize approx. twenty-five new members from 
the Negro community for chapter, There have been twa. picket lines, 
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City Hall and the Mayor's home, to dramatize the- problems around the 
issue. In addition, there are current plans for direct action demon- 
strations, the first of which will be latter January and will involve 
chapters from N.Y., N.J., Pa. Civil Jisobedience as weil as picket lines 
will be used to further bring to light the many problems around the issue. 
This will be followed by a reorganization meeting approx. middle of Feb. 
at which time a temporary formal chapter structure will be formed. 
Election of officers and program will be developed, at which time, we 
hape, the chapter will be a viable, independent init. 


The significance of the Trenton project as an exemple of what «can 


be done with urban renewal problems stands out in the meetings that have 


been held #ith chapters in the NE region. To discontinue the activities ~ 
here would be a tremendous defeat to a serious and effective organizatioia’ 
effort carried on by the NE region of CORE. 


I would strongly recommend that National CORE continue to suppor: 
this project and this chapter until the chapter is ready for indevendené: 
activity. Trenton being the State Capital can truly set the example for 


many cities in the Tri-States as well as throughout other areaa of the 
country. 


COPY Made 20 January 1965 (Original, Nov. 19, 1964) 
TQ; NORTHEAST REGIONAL CHAPTERS 


RE: Trenton, N.J. and John Fitchway #3 Urban Renewai Project 


_ FROM: Herb Callender, Northeast Regional Field Sec. 


FACT SHEET #1 
I. Background 


The Negro slum area of Fitch Way has been chosen as the site for | 
middle and upper income housing built with Federal funds under the urban 
renewal program. 256 families are to be moved out of this area. Of 
these 256 families, 77% are Negroes with low income. Therefore Trenton 
CORE has requested that a relocation office be set up in this area to aid 
these families in finding other homes, also that low income housing be 
built khere in addition to middle and upper income setups. In effect, 
this would"kill two birds with one stone" in that it would give the 
families of low dacome a decent place to live and provide adequate 
schooling. We feel that this was significant in that both the neigh- 
borhood and the school would be integrated which after all is the oasis 
for all CORE activity. 


On 5 November 1964, accompanied by Trenton CORE, Lou Smith- | 
Regional Director, Herd Callender-Field Secretary, Joyce Sherick-Bronx 
CORE member, Dave Crittendon-Regionai Office Secretary, and Marva Amis~ 
Philadelphia CORE member, attended the City Council meeting where 

approval of the Fitch Way project was very sensitive to the presence of 


CORE, and responded by having Herb Callender thrown out of the meeting 
and subsequently arrested, charging him with disorderly conduct and 
disruption of a public meeting. The other CORE people including Mrs. 
Ruth Lewis, chapter chairman of Trenton CORE, were also arrested on the 
same charge, because they staged a sit-down demonstration outside the 
City Council doors protesting the present plens for Urban Renewal and 
the unjust arrest of Herb Callender. This was the first time any civil 
disobedience had occurred in Trenton and the "responsible Negro Leader- 
ship" together with the City officials have responded by denouncing 
CORE and its actions. Expect no help from the local NAACP as some of 
their members are even expected to testify against us at our trial. 


II. Urban Renewal 


All Urban Renewal Projects must meet certain standards 


and have workable programs. John Fitch #3's workable program has 7 points, 


four of which directly concern us in this project. The four listed 
below were approved on 11/16/64 by the Federal Government. 

1. Money available . 

2. Feasibility ) 

3. Citizen participation 

4. Relocation apparatus 


In order to qualify for relocation, you must prove to the Federal 
government that you have clean, safe housing available. This project 
cannot do this as the amount of housing of this quality does not exist. 
Section 221 of the Special Financial Program states that the Federal 
Government will insure all housing built with Federal funds and build- 
ings must have fire walls for FHA approval. 


III. Facts on Trenton 


I wish to reiterate that no action has occurred before in 
Trenton. The NAACP has not engaged in active programs concerning the 
needs of the poorer Negro populace. The "responsible Negro leadership” 
we feel is led by persons who have or are obtaining personal goals because 
of their inactivity on the issues of urban renewal and other relevant 
social issues. As an example of the status of this "responsible 
leadership,” the husband of one of the responsibles heads the Redevel- 
opment Bureau. Several others are involved in real estate sales and 
are closely linked to the power structure of the town. 


IV. New York and New Jersey Chapter Support 


A meeting was held on 11/16/64 at the Regional CORE, 48 
W. 125 St. Numerous CORE chapters were present and were given the above 
details and were urged to support the Trenton chapter. They all promised 
to do their utmost to support any action planned. Chapters present 
were asked to send letters to the following political figures in 
Trenton: Governor Hughes 

Senator Case 

Senator Williams 


Mr. Weaver-Head of Housing Home Financing Agency, Wash. D.7. 


Mr. Frank Thompson, Mercer County Congressman 
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Sample Letter: 
Strongly request that you press for a Delay of the issuance of Federal 


funds for John Fitch Way Project #3 in Trenton, N. J., pending investiga- 
tion of compliance with Federal standards. 


TO: Mayor Arthur J. Holland, City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 
Sample letter: 


CORE wholeheartedly supports Trenton CORE in their efforts on 


John Fitch way Project #3. 


It is urgent that you send night letters or telegrams to the above-mentioned 
persons demonstrating your support for Trenton CORE. Please stand ready to 
give your support when and where needed for this Urban Renewal Project in 
Trenton. This project has great significance in that it will be a showcase 
for the type of effort CORE is going to endorse nationally on a program for 
integration through well designed urban renewal projects. The habit of 
rebuilding ghettoes must go and go NOW. 
You will be premptly notified when any action has been formulated. 

Yours for freedon, 


CHTSSTSSSHSSESSESHESHAHREHSEHHSSSHESSSSHSSHSSSSSesseseseeeasseeaeseseeeeeseeeeeeereeeeeee?e 


TO; Lou Smith 

FROM: Joyce A. Ware, Field Secretary, Northeast Regional Office 

RE: Report for NAC 

PERIOD: September - January, 1965 

First, I think what is necessary in this report is a description of the 


N.E. Regional Office. The office had four full time Field Secretaries 
and one Regional Director. 


We the Staff did an analysis geographically of the region, taking into 
account the total numbers of chapters affiliated and unaffiliated. At 
that time we had staff persons to adequately cover the North East Region. 


The area contained some 67 chapters of affiliated and unaffiliated status. 
At that time we divided the territory among the staff persons taking three 
and four states respectively. The intention was to visit each CORE chapter 
in the region, making a report as to its quality in terms of: 


1. Is there a chapter? 

2. What kinds of persons are in the chapter? 

3. What are their potentials? 

4. Can the chapter be rebuilt or-..can the: chapter be -strengthened? 


all 8 - 


I was immediately assigned to the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Conrecticut having some eleven chapters total. 


I immediately went to the Worcester chapter of CORE in Mass. spending a 
week and half there with the chapter. The chairman cf the chapter is Mrs. 
Ruby Jarrett, an ex-CORE member from Chicago. The chepter is young and 
has a great dedl of potential. The program which we expounded was very 
general, in terms of getting a chapter to analyze the local situation 
around housing, education and euployment before going into any set action. 
Also knowing the advantage of what kind of community you had, and which 
was more viable. In the midst of my visit to the chapter, a regional 
project was cooxdinated around the Mississippi situation. The emphasis ck 
the project was the focus to get federal protection for the workers and 
the people in Mississippi who attempted to register. The techniques uses 
were the focusing on the local offices of the F.B.I. with demands which 
were consistent in concern. The local. chapter of Worcester had a sit-in 
inside the locai office of the F.B.I. (I might add that this chapter was 
the first chapter or any interest group to actually get inside the offices 
of the F.B.I.) The demonstration lasted some ten hours before it ceased. 


I left Worcester Sunday Bct. 18, and went to Springfield, Mass. to v-sit 
with the local chapter there. Essentially the same procedure was worked 
there in the major .problem of most of the chapters, which is knowing the 
value of priority in the context of projects. 


dt Springfield, however, we did taik abovt the specifics of a program in 

_ which the chapter was participating, revolving around the school situation 
in Springfield with the NAACP, The chairman of Springfield CORE is Oscar 
Bright, and the chapter consists of about 15 other people, some of whom 
are also in the NAACP. Specifically, I was interested in ways to build 

& strong chapter made up of community people, and moreover having 4 

sound and concrete program. That chapter visit lasted some four days 

at which time I departed. 


Upon returning to New York City, I immediately became involved in the 
Trailways project which centered around a compiaint from some 5 “porters 
who worked at Trailways, and which Core had involved itself in a year ago. 
_ The invotvement was very personal in that it specifically dealt with 5 
porters, but moreover it dealt with the employment practices generally. 
(See attached sheet on the Trailway project.) Spevifically, the job cf 


a field secretary was to coordinate the activities that CORE chapfers 
Carried out, : 


in the midst of the Trailways project, I attempted to set up an Area 
Conference with the chapters in the New England area to be held the 

third week in November at which point we had received tremendous support 
from the chapters involved, because of the prospectus presented by James 
Farmer at the Nyack conference. We felt and .so did the chapters that 
their -own procedures and future should be discussed. The area conference 
was called off in the hopes of having a Northeastern Regional Conference 
under the direction of Bob Curvin and Shirley Lacey. 


fhe Trenton project wes undexway in Trenton,N.J. and the First of December 
I was called to Trenton to work with Herb Callender. tn eoordinate chapter 


“Os 


support and Ho research on the whole question of Urban Renewal. (See 
sheet of the Trenton project) 


Before the Trenton Project, I visited the Kingston chapter of CORE and 
the attached sheet describes the chapter and the program which was worked 


out - is successfully working now. (See attached renort on Kingston 
CORE 


At this seage of the game, we are presently coordinating with the local 
N.Y. chapter a program in working with the group of Social Workers, who 
call themselves the SOCIAL WORKERS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS. The emphasis of 
this program is to get workers into the offices of the chapters and man 
a desk for the purpose of giving services to the community which they 
would not normally recéive. 


The one other project which is under consideration is the setting up of 
an East Harlem project using volunteers to be coordinated under the 
Regional Office, However, we are not prepared at this stage to go into 
the meat of the project because it is still in the preliminary stages. 


In consideration of expenses, my expenses have balanced out to about $60.00 
per month. 


danuary 18, 1965 


TO; Lou Smith 
= ROM: | Eric Mann 
RE: Field Secretary's Report for NAC 


- PERIOD: Sept. 1964 - Jan. 1965 


During the period stated in the outline I have worked to some degree with 
the following chapters: Syracuse, Yonkers, New Rochelle, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Washington, Mount Vernon, and many of the chapters in New York 
City, - | 


Trailways 


The Trailways project brought me in contact with our chapters in Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, as well as the New York City chapters. 1 am 
presenting a very superficial report on Trailways because a detailed report 
on the subject will be forthcoming as soon as some form of conclusion to the 
project can be achieved. Nonetheless, some general conclusions can cer@ 
tainly be drawn at khis point: 


1, The project was unsuccessful. There were many reasons for 
this but the primary one seems inherent in the pro ject 
itself. That is, having originated from National, then 
being followed up by Regional, and .then brought to the 
chapters, the chapters felt no vested interest inthe 


project because khey did not plan it, did not know about it, 
until their help was needed. 

Also, the project itself was very difficult to pull off 
because of 1. the racial antagonism of management. 2. the 
size of the company. 3. the amount of work it would take to 
truly mobilize the Negro community in any way. 4. the lack of 
inherent emotionalism of the issue, which made it difficult to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the "man in the street." 

2. The project gave me some excellent insights into our chapter 
structure, and sharply focused some of the problems in several : 
chapters, ; 

3. The projeet involved CORE in a dispute with a discriminatory 
union and helped initiate some thinking on our policies in such 
a situation. Enclosed is a copy of a short position paper I 
wrote about our relationships with discriminatory unions. ; 

4. The project involved the Philadelphia chapter in a dispute with { 
the Philadelphia NAACP which has tnited the chapter, given it ; 
some excelle nt publicity, and in a small way changed the balance q 
of power in the Negro community in CORE's favor. 


January 20, 1965 
TO: Jim McCain 


FROM: Judy Howell, Task Force 
RE: Progress Report on the Progressive Choice Reading Program 


It has been very difficult to organize the Progressive Choice Reading § 
Program pilot projects. There have been four (4) main reasons for this § 
difficulty. ; 
1. Thés is the first time kKhat the chapters have been confronted with 
a program of this type. 
2. The young people ‘that are involved with CORE usually are not and f 
do not hang out with illiterates or drop-outs. 3 
3. Some chapters in communities that need this help the most are q 
compietely uncooperative and uninterested in the program (i.e. N.¥.CORE) 
4. The chapters that have a program already set up say they want to 
incorporate PCRP into it, but refuse to sit down and arrange testing 
- date. (i.e. CCNY CORE). 


The first pilot project was opened in the South Bronx at St. Anne’’s 

Church, 140th Street and St. Anne's Ave. on Saturday, Dec. 19, 1964. 

Dr. Woolman brought the Institute of Educational Research staff up from : 

Washington to train 4 instructors. Brooklyn and CCNY observers voiced a 

interest in the program. 7 
A testing date was set for Sat. Jan. 9, 1965 at St. Anne's. National 

CORE brought testing materials for the young people. However, we had a very 

poor showing. Out of 50 young people contacted, 10 showed up. fhe tests 

were given and 8 heople were found eligible for the program. There will be 

another testing period on Jan. 22, 1965. Harold Davidson of Bronx CORE has 

urged several community groups to help him assemble a sizeable showing 2t j 

that time. I will be meeting with all of the interested chapters this week. q 

My main concern is to get the actuai teaching started in the South Bronx, 3 

so that it can serve as an example for the other chaptere in the plot area, 
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27 January 1965 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St, 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Mr. Alan John Stoedter 
Olson A-20! 


Rider College 
2083 Lawrenceville Road 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Dear Mr. Stoedter, 
I would be most happy to speak at Kider College, February 
18, 1965. 
Since you have allowed me the privilege of selecting 
my own topic, I would like to choose, "Mississippi, America’s 
Last Stronghold of Brotherhood." 
For those who can afford it, CORE does charge a fee. 
In your case, however, we will waive it. 
The students would probably get more out of the meeting 
if we allowed time on the program for questions. 


I remain, 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis S« Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


LSS /de 


27 January 1965 


Northeast Regional Office 
48 We. 125 St. 
New York 27, N.Y. EN9-0100 
Lawrence A, Martin 
409 6th Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dear Mr, Martin, | 
Thank you for your letter of January 6, 1965. It is people ; 
such as you, who have experienced the beauty and s ame of our 
world and have had the backbone to attempt to export it to 
other human beings, that are the hope of the future. 

I am, however, disturbed by the fact that you have run into 
opposition because of the role played by CORE and our National 
Director, James Farmer, during the Harlem riots and the World's 
Fair denonstraticns. : 

It wuld be impossible for me to do justice to our organi- | 
gation in a letter. I would like very much to come to your school 
and sperd a weekend for the sole purpose of having a good give 
and take session on the whole subject. 

CORE, presently, is financially unable to pay the flight fare 
for such a trip. If, in some way, the fare could be raised on 
campus, I would only need to know when you would want ie available. 


Hoping to hear from you soon, I ihe, p hasan. 
By ) | 


& . 
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Yours for freedon, 


Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 
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Alan Johm Stoedter 
Olson A 201 

Rider College 

2083 Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 
January 28, 1965 


: Mr. Loukss S. Smith 
: - Qe Northeast Regional Office 
¢ “Congress of Racial Equality 
L8 West 125th Street 
New York 27, New York 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


| I was very pleased to receive your letter of the 27th. 
) I immediatly made arrangements for room S102, a science 
lecture hall, for the time slot of 7:30 pm to 10:90 pm. 


I have the program set up as follows. ‘the meeting will 
get under way at 7:30. will adress the students on the 
nature and purposew of my organization and then + will 
introduce you. This should take no more than ten to fif- 
teen minutes. The remaining two to two and one half 
hours should give you more than enough time to present 
your material and leave some time for a question and 

| answer period. 


I would greatly appreciate some information concerning 
| | your background and current activities. I will need 
: this for some news articles and for your introduction, 


I don't know if you are aware that Rider is no longer in 
downtown Trenton but is now located on Rt 206 in Lawrence- 
: ville, New Jersey. Enclosed please find a map of the 

i Campus. Building "D" is the science hall where you will 
give the speach. If you care to give me a description 

of your car and expected time of arrival on Friday the 
18th I can have one of my associates meet you at the 

main gate and escorte you to the lecture hall. 


Please fell free to make suggestions as to the type and 
amount of publicity you wish to receive and the format 


off the program, 
Sincerely yours wt 


Alan John Stoedter 
cc :wws President Rider ADA 


28 January 1965 


Northeast Regional Office 
468 W. 125 St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Edward Cross, Secretary Treasurer 

Officers and Members 

Local 147 Compressed Air and Free Air, AFL-CIO 
175 5th Avenue 

New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Cross, 


I have read, with great pleasure, the resolution (copy enclosed) 
passed by your membership at the meeting of November 29, 1964, 


However, as you and I know, resolutions previde only the 
framework for the successful elimination of segregation and 
discrimination. Too often they are not translated into action. 


I have received a complaint from one of your brothers 
Claiming that the hiring policies exercised by your local on 
The Delancy Street job, contracted by the Grow Construetion 
Company, Incoporated, are not in accord with your resolution. 


Realizing, that by virtue of your resolution, that your local 
has the power to remedy any injustices committed and also 
realizing that a membership that is as progressive thinking 
as yours apparently is, that just bringing this matter to the 
attention of your brothers will assure complete co:pliance with 
your resolution. 


Trusting that the bondsbetween thelabor and civil rights 
movements will forever e<ist, I remain, 


Yours for freedon, 


Louis 5. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


CeCe. Mr. Neil Boyle, President 
Mr. Sha les Hodson, Business Representative 
File | : 


LSS/de 


Sunday, November 29, 1964 


To the Officers and Members of Local 147, Compressed Air and Free Air Foundations, 


Tunnels, Caissons, Subways, Cofferdams, Sewer. Construction Workers Union, of New York 
New Jersey States and Vicinity, A.F.L.-C.I.0., 175 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10, N.Y. 


Whereas some contractors within our industry follow a method of hiring employees 
both as part of supervision and workers, which inevitably - whether knowingly, or 
unknowingly, leads to discrimination on their job. First they hire a white general 
superintendent - who in turn hires all the Walking Bosses. The Walking Bosses in | 
turn hire all the foremen, the foremen in turn hire all the men in their respective 
gangs. Quite often in the past, in fact too often, the general Superintendent hired 
white Walking Bosses first, and hired Negro Walking Bosses last. Invariably the 
white Walking Bosses would hire white foremen, who in turn, with some exceptions, 
would hire an all white gang, maybe with one or two Negro workers in their gang. 
Also with some exceptions the same could be true of the few Negro Walking Bosses, 
and foremen employed by them. Inevitably this hiring system resulted in token Negro 
representation both in supervision and within the workers as a whole. While at the 
start of the job - and again towards the end of the job there was little or no 
Negro representation within Supervision, and very small token Negro representation 
within the work gangs, "Since they were the last to be hired. - They were the first 
lala ort." ; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Officers of our Union do everything in their 
power to wipe out and do away with this shameless, unscrupulous method of discrimina- 
tion used against our Brother Members, by any Contractor or employer with whom our 
Union may have a signed agreement with, either at present, or in the future. Why is 
it that Negro Brother Members of our Union who are employed as Superintendents, 
Walking Bosses and Foremen, are the last to be hired, and the first to be laid off? 
Let us unite together and put an end once and for all to this disgraceful practice 
of discrimination against our Brothers. | 

This resolution was approved at Local 147's Membership Meeting held on the 
above date, in Irving Plaza Hall, 17 Irving Place, N.Y.C., N.Y. &- 


Signed Book # 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination 


by direct. nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
; COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Ear! B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
ira DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C.K. Steele 

Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Fioyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 

James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


January 29, 1965 


Mr. Lou Smith 


CORE Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Lou: 


Would you please meet with this guy? 


Sincerely yours, 
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Marvin Rich, Director 
Community Relations 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HO LIVINGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. [i201 


CALVIN E. GROSS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


February 4, 1965 


Mr. Lou Smith 

Core Regional Office 
48 West 125 Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


As a result of my recommendations to the Board of 
Education to establish four year comprehensive high schools 
in our city, many requests have been made by interested 
groups for information on this type of school organization. 


I am pleased to send you several copies of two papers 
which I have prepared for this purpose. One is called "Advan- 
tages of Establishment of a Four Year High School Policy;" the 
other is called ''The Comprehensive High School.’ I trust that 
they will serve as helpful background material for any discussion 
you may hold on this question. 


Sincerely yours, 


a a 


Calvin E. Gross 


CEG:al | : 
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Advantages of Establishment of a Four Year igh 1 School Policy | 


Introduction 


The Committee on the Reorganization of High Schools stated in its 
report of December 1964: 


"In studying the reorganization of the New York City high schools, 
the over-riding consideration must be the best possible educational pro- 
gram for all the children. Changes in structure become necessary only 
if they help children to achieve this objective more quickly, more fully, 
and more easily. Suggested changes must, therefore, be evaluated in 
terms of desirable effects upon children, and in terms of their con- 
tributions to the achievement of educational goals. "' 


| Shortly after the issuance of this report, I recommended a change in 

the structure of the high school so that it would become a full four year in- 
stitution through the inclusion of all grade nine pupils. It seems both fair and 
reasonable that I should state publicly the reasons which impelled me to make 
this recommendation and to indicate the basis for my belief that it will con- 
tribute to the achievement of educational goals. 


The Junior High School Will Be Maintained 


I wish to make it plain at the very outset that I strongly favor the 
maintenance of the junior high school to serve the needs of pre-adolescence 
and early adolescence. The necessity for such an organizational pattern 
rests on sound practical and psychological considerations, and there has 
not been within recent years any considerable body of educational thought 
advocating its elimination. Further, I must emphasize that the recommendation 
for change is in no sense a criticism of the work of the junior high schools in 
grade nine or in any other grade. I have the greatest admiration and respect 
for the teachers and administrators in the junior high school, who have struggled 
successfully against great obstacles to bring the many advantages of secondary 
education to young adolescents. 


The problems have been many: overcrowded and inadequate 
buildings, personnel shortages, heavy teaching programs, unduly rapid 
expansion, and a general subordinate position in the secondary school 
hierarchy. Yet our junior high schools, because of the energy, skill, and 
devotion of their teaching and administrative staffs, have been able to build 
traditions of excellence. It is a matter of common knowledge that the pupils 
in junior high schools compare favorably in achievement with pupils in the 
same grades in other Divisions of the school system. Their achievements 
in such fields as music, creative arts, journalism, and student leadership 
are equally well known. In short, any change in organizational structure 
cannot and should not be interpreted either as a lack of confidence in the 
ability of the junior high schools to educate children, or as a move to 
eliminate these schools. 


Grades in the Junior High School 


The continued existence of a separate school organization between 
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primary or elementary school and the high school is then accepted as a basic 
premise, The question to which Iam now addressing myself is: ‘What should | 
be the placement of grade nine-~-as the first grade of high school or the last 
grade of another school organization. 


There have been attempts to paint the change to a four-year high school 
as one which will result inevitably in the death of the junior high school. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Indeed, there is no general agreement 
as to the grades to be included in the middle school, 


For example, the State of Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
issued in 1961 an official bulletin prepared by the Indiana Association of Junior 
and Senior High School Principals in which it stated: 7 


The most common grade grouping patterns have been either 
grades seven and eight or seven, eight, and nine, comprising 

the junior high school... Yet, when one reviews the research 

on this matter, little factual evidence can be found to support any 
particular type of grade organization for the junior high school... 
Students of secondary education seem to be largely in agreement 
that grades seven and eight belong in the secondary school or- 


ganization. "’ 


Dr. James B. Conant, an advocate of an uninterrupted senior high 
school sequence even longer than four years, pointed out in 1960 in his book - 
"Education in the Junior High School Years'' that some school systems had 
already incorporated grade 6 with grades 7 and 8. I mention these facts only to 
indicate that the idea of a junior high school which does not include grade 9 is 
not at all novel, and has been tried out in many localities. 


In reading the literature in the field, one cannot help but be struck 
with the fact that the major arguments used to justify the inclusion of grade nine 
in the junior high school are really arguments in favor of the junior high school 
itself as an organization for pre-adolescence and early adolescence, Thus, the 
grade 7-8-9 organization is presented as a bridge to departmentalization in the 
high schools; as an earlier introduction to secondary school material and 
personnel; as a unique guidance institution. These claimed advantages and 
others are equally valid for a grade 6-7-8 organization. The inclusion or ex- 
clusion of grade 6 or grade 9 does not seem to affect the validity of the arguments. 


It seems clear that while there has been a broad nation-wide con- — 
sensus among educators and the public with reference to the need for a junior 
high school, each community has adapted the particular grade structure to its 
own special needs in terms of pupil: population to be served, building 
utilization, personnel availability, financial support, legal restrictions, and 


the like. 


Social and Economic Imperatives Help Determine Educational Decisions 


It is equally true that in New York City the placement of the ninth 
grade in the junior high school resulted from the existence of special con- 
ditions which no longer exist. For example, the existence of eighth-grade 
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elementary schools at a time when mandatory schooling ended at age 14 con- 
stituted an unfortunate coincidence which tended to increase school dropouts. 
Today, with the minimum school leaving age at 16, this situation no longer pre- 
vails. Indeed, as I shall indicate later, it seems likely that the existence of 
three-year high schools tends to increase school dropouts. 


The demand for space for the newly organized junior high schools was 
sO pressing, and the movement was so precipitous that in 1939, fully 24 years 
after their beginning, the great majority of them were housed in former 
elementary school buildings. The report of the Committee for the Study of 
Junior High Schools, or Turner Committee, issued in 1939, stated: 


"Only 27 (of 50) of the existing junior high school organizations 
are housed in buildings expressly built for junior high school use 
or in elementary school buildings to which additions providing 
junior high school facilities have been made. The remaining or- 
ganizations occupy elementary school buildings which have been 
more or less inadequately converted, whichAccounts for the fact 
that some of these schools have been able to offer only a limited 
program. The general effect has been arouse criticism and 
create doubts as to the general worthwhileness of the junior high 
school idea." 


The time of greatest expansion of the junior high schools, between 
World War Iand World War II, coincided with the greatest expansion of high 
school population. At that time, the greatest need for space was in the high 
schools, and it was quite customary for elementary school buildings to be used 
for either junior or senior high schools. It seemed quite reasonable to use 
existing elementary school space for the population explosion in the secondary 
schools. Today, in the light of the exvanding programs of primary education as 
planned by the Board of Education and in the light of existing overcrowding, 
our greatest need is for additional elementary school capacity. 


In short, we should not permit a decision which was made in 1920 to 
bind us with reference to the conditions which exist in 1965. The imperatives 
of urban education today are quite different from those of fifty years ago, and 
the fact that we are reverting in part to an organization which we began 
changing fifty years ago need not trouble us if it is more compatible with our 


present needs. 


_. This idea has been aptly stated by the Committee on the Reorganiza-~ 
tion of the High Schools: 


"Nevertheless, the facts that times are changing, that the pupil 

* population is changing, that the attitude of the community toward 
integration is changing... have all pointed to the need for another 
long look at high school organization. The hope is to make high 
schools more effective instruments in meeting the avowed ob- 
jectives of public secondary education..." 


For example, the areas of minority group concentration within the 
city seem to be increasing steadily in size. At the same time, there is a con- 
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comitant pattern of ethnic change in our school population. It is vital that 
young people be permitted to escape from the confines of man-made ghettos 
as early as possible and that all young people be permitted to enjoy the | 
benefits of integrated education. This specific problem did not exist in the 
same way or to the same degree during the 1920's, yet we must address 
ourselves to it with vigor and tenacity. Similarly, the explosion of knowledge, 
| mass media and particularly television, earlier maturation, and changed social 
; and economic conditions should impel us to examine with care and without pre-| 
conception our traditional forms of organization. 


As Fred M. Hechinger has pointed out in the ''New York Times", the case 
against the proposed four-year high school is based almost entirely on admin- 
istrative counter-arguments. Ina matter of such great importance, it seems 
clear that administrative convenience should yield tc the needs of the children. 


The Change Will Be Planned and Systematic 


It is important also to distinguish between the desirability of change 
and the undesirability of unplanned, unsystematic, and haphazard change. The 
opponents of the present proposal assume that it will be implemented in a 
manner which is unsound and in places where it is not immediately feasible, 
and then proceed to attack the policy on the basis of these assumptions. Once 
the basic policy decision has been made, it will be placed into operation in a 
manner entirely consistent with sound educational practice. ihe arguments 
which should be addressed to matters of policy certainly ought not to deal with 
administration. 


There are of course difficult and complex problems of implementation. 
The staff is being asked to plan the specific ways in which the change will take 
place and to decide the practical steps to be taken in September 1965 and there- 
after. I have full confidence in the ability of our teachers and administrators 
to place new policies into effect in a manner consistent with sound educational 
practice and with the urgencies of the present situation. 


The proposed organization is better suited to meet the social and psychological 
needs of pre-adolescence and early adolescence 


As has been pointed out by many educators, including State Education 
Commissioner Allen's Advisory Committee on Human Relations and Community 
Tensions, giving to pupils in grade seven and eight the status of being senior 
members of their school communities may be expected to reduce some of the 
adjustment problems which have so long plagued the junior high schools. 

As the Allen Committee Report has said, ''Middle school students would... 
not be subjected to the undesirable peer models provided by so many ninth 
graders in the current junior high school system, models of antagonism 
and indifference toward school induced by the onset of adolescence combined 
with a lack of preparation for or hope about movement into senior high 
school.'' Fred M. Hechinger has pointed out that grade 9, under the | 
original junior high school philosophy, was grouped with grades 7 and 8 in 
order to protect the teenagers from the influence of the older high school 
group. There is a growing feeling among educators that today it is the 

- seventh and eighth graders who need protection against the ninth graders. 
As Hechinger has said, ''But many observers feel that the isolation of the 
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most insecure and crowd-oriented age group has aggravated adolescent fadism 
and immaturity. "' 


It seems clear that ninth graders can in general adjust more readily 
to school demands and to socialization processes in the senior high schools, 
and that from the psychological point of view they are better off as the new- 
comers in situations where there are many desirable peer models. ‘The effect 
on the eighth graders, traditionally the most difficult pupils to deal with in the 
city junior high schools, is also expected to be salutary, since they will be 
in a position where leadership may reasonably be demanded of them. 


This is an excellent example of why changed social conditions demand 
changed school organization. When the junior high schools were organized, the 
words "peer culture" were virtually unknown even to sociologists and the 
discipline known today as social psychology had not as yet been developed. 

A whole new teenage culture has arisen during the past 50 years which has 
bequeathed a fresh set of problems to the school system. Each year, a 
greater proportion of our secondary school population is composed of pupils 
already socialized to the culture of the streets and the peer group, with the 
process of desatellization from family and home far advanced. It is becoming 
increasingly necessary to remove ninth graders from the younger pupils and 
expose them to models from as wide a societal range as possible. 


In addition, there is considerable evidence that youngsters mature 
earlier today than they did two generations ago, and certainly they acquire 
greater amounts of general information and social sophistication. Asa 
result of this quickening pace of social, psychological and mental development, 
it seems entirely reasonable to lower the entrance age to the junior high 
school in order to compensate for these changes. 


The proposed organization will be a logical extension of the junior high school 
idea 


Actually, the formation of the junior high school was part of a larger 
movement which involved the downward extension of secondary education 
through the annexation of grades 7 and 8 to grade 9. The extension of secondary 
education further downward to grade 6 is a belated recognition of new facets 
of learning--the explosion of knowledge and the need for more rapid acquisition 
of content; the greater background for learning; the mass media; the rapid 
changes in methodology and content. The junior high school students would 
begin earlier their exposure to the content and procedures of secondary 
education. Already there have been strong tendencies to enrich the curricula 
of lower schools so that today calculus is taught in the high schools, advanced 
science in the junior high schools, and foreign languages in the elementary schools. 
It will be possible to meet modern demands more readily for many children 
by placing some present seventh grade subject matter in the sixth grade, 
particularly through the use of new educational media. 


Dr. Mauritz Johnson, Jr., Professor of Secondary Education at 
Cornell University, had this to say about junior high school organization, in 
the Saturday Review of July 21, 1962: 
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"A legitimate question, however, is which three grades? 
While the seven-nine unit predominates today, there is increasing 
interest in a six-seven-eight combination, because it appeals to 
the four-year high school advocates, to the proponents of a 
three-year middle unit, and to those who want pupils introduced 
even earlier to teachers who are specialists in their subjects. 

It would be resisted by those who for several decades have intro- 
duced an elementary school philosophy into the junior high school 

to counteract what they consider to be too early departmentalization, 
too great an academic emphasis, and too much imitation of high 
school social and athletic practices. "' 


The Proposed Change Will Help Relieve Overcrowding in the Elementary 


Schools 


Modern psychological and educational research in recent years has 
highlighted the tremendous importance of the early years in the education 
of children. It is all the more unfortunate therefore that the pupils receiving 
less than the necessary hours of instruction are concentrated almost entirely 
in the elementary schools. 


As of October 31, 1964, there were 21, 473 pupils in grades 2-6 of 
elementary schools on short-time instruction as against only 1, 691 in the 
junior high schools. In addition, 25, 483 pupils in grade 1 were on a 4-hour 
schedule rather than a 5-hour schedule. The great majority of these 
46,956 children are disadvantaged pupils attending schools where achievement 
levels are lower than city-wide averages. 


The removal of the sixth grade from these schools will enable us 
to introduce much needed improvements for pupils who need them most: 


--full-time instruction in all grades 

--additional kindergarten classes 

--pre-kindergarten classes 

--elimination of two kindergarten classes in one room 
--special guidance, remedial, and other services. 


The mechanics of change will of course result in greater overcrowding 
in the high schools, Here, however, no pupil will be deprived of the time 
required to take a full range of academic, vocational, and other courses. 
Programming on the high school level is much more flexible than on the 
elementary level, so that a greater number of pupils can be accommodated 
in a building with less difficulty. At the same time, older pupils can t ravel 
greater distances without hardship, thus making it possible to utilize 
existing buildings on a more equitable basis. 
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The proposed organization would further the integration goals and policies 


of the Board of Education | 


With rare exceptions, our high schools are well-integrated, with even 
greater possibilities in the future as more and more schools become compre- 
hensive. It is clearly much easier to secure an integrated ninth year in 
high schools than it is to secure an integrated ninth year in junior high schools. 


During the past five years, the percentage of minority group students 
in our junior high schools has been increasing at an average rate of about 2%. 
This process of ethnic change can be expected to continue and will inevitably 
result in great difficulties in securing integration in the junior high schools. 
High School pupils however come from greater distances so that it is much 
easier to organize a ninth grade there which is ethnically satisfactory. 


It must also be pointed out that grade nine contains a larger proportion 
of minority group students than grades ten totwelve. Therefore a four-year 
organization will yield a better ethnic balance and increase the number of 
pupils who will have the opportunity for integrated educational experiences. 


Sending the ninth year pupils to senior high schools will eliminate another 
kind of segregation. At present, the great majority of ninth year pupils 
in high school are eighth year graduates of private and parochial schools, 
mostly the latter. Asa result, there is now a kind of religious segregation 
which will be ended with the changed placement of grade nine. 


The proposed organization would improve articulation between the high school 
and the middle school 


Many distinguished educators have pointed out that the present three- 
year high school does not permit a long enough continuing and cohesive plan of 
studies in such subjects as foreign languages, mathematics, and history. 
Even the High School Reorganization Committee, which accepted the status 
quo of 6-3-3-, conceded that there had been serious problems of communica- 
tions between junior and senior high schools. 


The complaints concerning lack of articulation appear to be most serious 
in the highly sequential areas of foreign language and mathematics. The in- 
compatibility between the expectations of tenth grade teachers of these subjects 
and the preparation received in the junior high schools has been a matter of 


grave concern for many years. 


_A great part of the difficulty stems from the fact that even today 
New York City does not have a true 6-3-3 system. Every one of our high 
schools has at least an embryonic ninth grade. Indeed, 28% of our ninth grade 
pupils are in high school. The placement of all ninth grade pupils in the same 
school organization, eliminating much of the present ambiguity and 
ambivalence, will result in better articulation and also in better preparation 


of students. 
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Lhe proposed organization will improve the holding power of high schools 


The many advantages of the four-year high school will undoubtedly help 
to retain youngsters in school who might otherwise drop out. In addition, there 
is a specific and practical reason why the present placement of grade nine tends 
to increase the number of dropouts, 


The greatest number of dropouts occurs in grade 10, the present first 
year of the three-year high school. During 1962-1963, for example, the number 
of dropouts in grade 10 exceeded by more than 1000 the number in any other grade. 
It seems obvious that the senior high school is not now equipped to deal with 
this most serious problem since its staff hardly gets to know these youngsters 
before they are out of school. 


If the ninth grade were part of a four-year sequence, school personnel 
would have a year or more to become acquainted with the special needs of the 
pupils. It would also be possible to assist in establishing for potential dropouts 
the kinds of interpersonal and social relations which will give them support and 
encouragement when they need help. The present organizational pattern does 
not permit either the junior high school or the senior high school to establish 
with the pupils the kind of continuous relationshipswhich are so vital to students 


who may be thinking of leaving school. 


The proposed organization is of particular benefit to pupils who go on to higher 


education 


A four-year high school is desirable because all of the work which the 
high school principal must certify for college entrance would be under his 
supervision. Mention has already been made of the different standards which 
have existed in junior and senior high schools, particularly in foreign languages 
and mathematics. Nowadays, pupils begin taking the important College Entrance 
Examinations Board tests early in their junior year, at a time when they have 
been in the high school only a short time. It is evident that for many pupils 
this is too short a time exposure to the more rigorous demands of the high 
school and of the college entrance examinations for which they prepare. 


The proposed organization would permit greater exploration of students’ 


abilities and interests prior to specialization 


The general movement of educational thinking today is in the direction 
of undifferentiated ninth and tenth grades, in a comprehensive high school, 
with specialization in grades lland12. Exploratory and guidance activities 
during grades 9 and 10 will assist the pupil in making a wise choice of course 
or vocation in grade ll. It hardly seems the part of wisdom to split these two 
grades, so that the first half of the work is done in one institution and the 
second half in a different one. At best, this procedure is inefficient and 
confusing to the student, and may often lead to unwise selections. 


~~. 


The proposed organization would help to solve some of the problems of the 
present junior high school 


There can be no doubt that the problems of the junior high schools have 
been most apparent where there have been large proportions of minority group 
youth. As indicated above, the percentage is increasing at a rapid and steady 
pace, and the urgencies for solutions become consequently more compelling. 
One of the most important of the problems of the junior high school with its 
present organization has been the reluctance of teachers to accept assignment 
there. Many of the subject-oriented junior high school teachers, after taking 
additional graduate work, desert to the more prestigious high school. It is 
most unfortunate that after fifty years of existence of junior high schools in 
New York City, the personnel situation remains grave. Nor is this situation 
confined to this city. It exists in every large city which has a 6-3-3 system. 
Dr. George A. Gogo, writing in the Clearing House of January 1964, said, 
"Until very recently, and for all practical purposes it is still true, teacher 
colleges have not trained teachers for the junior high schools. 


The ninth grade in the junior high school has served as a kind of 
academic bridge by which teachers have moved on to senior high school. Its 
elimination from the middle school may be expected to remove this psycho- 
logical passageway and help the junior high school to develop its own special 
personnel requirements quite distinct from those of the high school. 


Present experience with grade 6-7-8 junior high schools indicates clearly the 
values of the proposed change 


The ninth grade pupils from 10 junior high schools who were sent to 36 
different high schools seem to be benefiting from their present educational ex- 
periences. An evaluation is now being conducted and it would be premature to 
go beyond this kind of preliminary statement. Nevertheless, the weight of 
informed judgment is distinctly favorable. This is true despite the many 
handicaps involved in this particular operation which would not be present if 
changes were made earlier and as part of a city-wide policy. 


Similarly, the grade 6-7-8 junior high schools seem to have improved 


in many respects. The generalized judgment of supervisors and teachers may 


of course be influenced to some extent by status considerations and simple 
resistance to change. Yet over and over again we hear such statements as: 


--attendance is better than ever 

--the building was never quieter 

-~-we have less difficulty in retaining teachers 

--the parents like the change 

--there have been fewer behavioral problems than before. . 


Iam convinced that in these ten schools organization, administration, 
and supervision have been improved as a result of the change, and that real 
benefits have accrued to all the children. 
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The proposed organization reflects changes which are taking place in the 


organization of the entire school system 


It is highly inaccurate to say that at present we have a 6-3-3 system. 
As already indicated, all of our high schools are to some extent four year 
organizations. Cur elementary schools, on the other hand, are not six-year 
organizations, but seven-year organizations, since the great majority of our 
pupils now receive a full year of kindergarten instruction. By next year, 
7,000 pupils will be receiving pre-kindergarten instruction, so that we are 
committed at present to an eight year elementary school. This may be too 
many grades for a single school unit. The movement of grade nine to the high 
school will leave us with a 7-3-4 organization -- an even split between 
elementary grades and secondary grades. 


The emphasis upon education below grade one and for full-time in- 
struction, particularly for disadvantaged children, has created an urgent need 
for space in elementary school buildings. This need can be met for most 
youngsters only by removing a grade from the top of the elementary school 
at the same time that we are adding a grade at the bottom. It must be re- 
membered that scheduling is considerably more flexible in a high school than 
in an elementary school, and that fifteen-year olds are better able to travel 
when necessary than are seven-year olds. 


The Status and Rights of All Personnel Will be Safeguarded 


I wish to emphasize the fact that the status of every teacher and super- 
visor will be completely safeguarded and that there will be no loss of salary 
or position for any teacher or administrator. To the extent that legislation is 
necessary to achieve these goals, it will be vigorously sought. 


Summary 


No organizational structure in and of itself will achieve the desired 


goal of quality integrated instruction. A four-year high school is not necessarily © 


superior to a three-year high school, and an English composition class with 39 
pupils is much too large for effective work, regardless of the grade organization 


of the school. 


Nevertheless, the great weight of available evidence indicates clearly 
that a four-year high school will help us reach our goals more quickly, while a 
three-year high school offers less help and may even hinder us at some points. 


We have been asked to delay the adoption of policy until research has 
proved conclusively the value of one organizational pattern over another. This 
kind of research has never been conducted prior to any massive reorganization, 
for the simple reason that it is utterly impossible to secure the kind of con- 
clusive proof which is requested. 


The four-year high school is directly responsive to the needs of the 
children, to the imperatives of m@ ern urban education, to the specifics of our 
building situation, and to the quest for quality integrated education. This is 
the direction in which New York City should move without further delay. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


_ The comprehensive high school, in the words of James B. Conant, is an 
American development of this century. While its comprehensiveness has been 
limited in some communities by a lack of interest in certain types of programs 
which develop special skills immediately useful upon graduation, its objectives, 
Conant points out, are generally accepted by most interested community groups 
and educators. In suburban areas particularly and in high income residential 
sections of large cities the vast majority of boys and girls desire to enter a four 
year college for a variety of reasons which include the ambitions of the parents 
themselves. In such schools Conant indicates that courses in stenography, auto 
mechanics, mechanical drawing, or building trades are either not offered or are 
elected by very few students. Three of the most desirable objectives of a compre- 
hensive high school however are: 


1. To provide a thorough general education for all future citizens. 


2. lo provide good elective programs for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately upon graduation. 


3. To offer preparatory programs for those whose vocations will depend 
upon subsequent education at a college or university. 


A subsidiary objective is of course the development of a democratic school 
spirit and an understanding among students of differing intellectual abilities, 
various cultural backgrounds and different vocational goals. 


Despite the general acceptance of the objectives of a comprehensive high 
school we find that in New York City and other large urban communities high 
schools have not developed fully as comprehensive schools but rather have become 
differentiated into vocational schools and special academic high schools, frequently 
producing results which have raised questions in the community as to their 
effectiveness. One such question often revolves around the statistics which indicate 
the excessive drop-out rates among vocational high school students. Another 
question relates to the relatively poorer racial balance often found in vocational 
schools. 


Ideally, the development of a sound comprehensive high school pattern would 
result in a program that would be individualized for each student and would avoid 
the classification of students according to tracks such as the college preparatory, 
the vocational, or the commercial. Means would be developed for permitting 
students to shift from an academic sequence to a vocational sequence and vice 
versa. 


Our committee on the reorganization of the New York City high schools 
states ''the sharp cleavage between academic and wcational high schools demands 
modification or abandonment." It indicates that the comprehensive high school is 
a concept designed to provide the kind of flexibility in program which could 
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accommodate the needs of all students in a community and goes on to recommend 
that we plan to test the best organization for a comprehensive high school in at 
least three ways. Should the concept, as it develops, prove worthwhile the 
committee would propose that the multi-trade high schools should be gradually 
eliminated and be converted into comprehensive schools. 


The Citizens Committee for Children states that the most urgent goals of 
our high schools are to: 


1. Drastically reduce drop-outs 


2. Plan meaningful curricula for students now assigned to “general” 
programs in both academic and vocational high schools -- curricula which 
will equip them for employment and productive lives 


3. Foster the greatest possible ethnic integration within all our high schools 


4. Assure that all students--and especially those who have been handicapped 
by poverty and discrimination--are encouraged towards their highest 
possible achievement 


5. Introduce flexibility to permit students to move easily from one program 
to another as their needs and interests change 


6. Move towards implementation of the Allen Committee recommendation for 
four-year comprehensive high schools 


As one obstacle to these goals the Citizens Committee for Children mentions 
the federal regulation which specifies that in order to qualify for a very small 
amount of federal assistance, New York City must split the day of every student 
that enrolls in a vocational program precisely in half between "academic" and 
shop" courses. The Committee believes that this requirement should be abolished 
or disregarded and this would actually happen if comprehensive high schools with 
their individual programming were established. 


The Committee also sees the present artificial separation between academic 
and vocational high schools as another important obstacle to achieving the goals 
listed. The Committee is convinced that if artificial administrative distinctions 
between such schools were removed it would become easier to plan effectively for 
meeting the needs of these students. The Citizens Committee for Children 
concludes that it agrees with the superintendent's committee on reorganization of 
the New York City high schools and with the Allen committee's recommendation for 
four year comprehensive high schools in New York City. It recommends that all 
new high schools be built as comprehensive high schools and that the conversion of 
our present high schools into comprehensive ones should begin now with as many 
schools as possible. | 


die 


Dr. Donovan visited 16 high schools in 12 communities during the month of 
October 1964 and indicates that there was widespread use of comprehensive high 
school idea in the communities which he visited. He states "in most cases it (the 
comprehensive high school) is used to foster general education, to avoid odious 
comparison between academic and vocational courses, and to provide program 
flexibility. '' 


In Cectober 1963 the Committee on Education, Guidance and Work of the 
Public Education Association in its report "Reorganizing Secondary Education in 
New York City"’ recommended that the school system develop a single system of 
high schools with a basic but flexible curriculum to replace the present dual 
system of separate and distinct academic and vocational high schools. Setting 
aside the Committee's suggestion that the specialized high schools of New York 
City ultimately be replaced by the comprehensive high school form a number of 
community groups have indicated substantial agreement with the report. They, 
too, assess our present high school system as educationally unsound as well as 
undemocratic to the extent that we separate young people into fundamentally 
different types of high schools on the basis of a presumed future education. 


It goes on to point out that automation and other innovations have been 
steadily upgrading blue-collared jobs and increasing the training and education 
needed beyond that available in today's vocational high schools. The report goes 
on to suggest that it would seem more appropriate to delay serious vocational 
training to the years beyond the four year high school period and to use the compre- 
hensive high school as a true exploratory and preparatory medium for basic train- 
ing before specialization. The comprehensive high school would emphasize an 
educational program that would serve as a foundation for all future study and 
development of special skills. 


The placement of vocational education is questioned also by Dr. Paul Woodring 
in an article which appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature in the summer 
of 1964, For a number of reasons Dr. Woodring agrees with other educational 
thinkers that the necessary expansion of technical training which is indicated in 
many ways in today's fields of employment should take place not in the high school, 
but in post high school technical centers, adult evening schools, junior colleges 
and in programs conducted by industry. He urges that the educational programs 
in the high schools be made broad rather than narrowly aimed for specific job 
preparation. He would like to see them be closely related to the academic program 
as they already are in some schools and it might be added as they would be when 
the comprehensive high school idea is properly implemented. 


Finally, in a report entitled, ''The High Schools We Need" the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Association 
expresses the conviction that the comprehensive high school organization is the one 
that will help make possible the best development of basic citizenship beliefs and 
skills and also promote the individual's unique abilities. The report says, ‘The 
Comprehensive Secondary School is an essential element in the development of a 
common viewpoint sufficiently strong to hold our nation together."' It would reduce 
therefore the division that exists among groups which are now divided to a large 
extent along social, economic, and sometimes ethnic lines and would increase the 
possibility of maintaining and developing the qualities that unite us all as Americans. 
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In addition, the incivease in the rang: of choices prcvided by the comprehen- 
sive high school helps the student in planning an <ducation and in cultivating his 
potentialities. With proper guidance, he can selec: from a wide range cf courses 
those which will best meet his needs. For example, even though he may be pur- 
suing academic courses to become a physicist, he will have the opportunity also to 
learn a wide variety of shop and laboratory skills that will broaden the base of his 


training. 


Thus, the direction of future planning for the high school of New York City 
is clearly delineated. It is the consensus among most educators and laymen 
sophisticated in the problems of secondary education that the quality and integration 
which we seek for our schools can be found in the organizational patterns promoted 
by the comprehensive high school concept. 


16 February 19465 


Mr. Louis Smith, Northeast Recional Direetor 
Northeast Regional Office 

48 4. 125 St. 

New York 27, %.Y. 


Bear Lou, 

Regarding the Meree: County of the Congress of Ragial 
Equality, it 4s my opinion that the membership is net 
viable as an effective ageney again:t <egregation and 
diserimination because Mereer County CORE has, in fact, 
no meuibership adequate for the operxtion of an effective 
CORE chapter. To further corroborate these observations 
4t is a fact that this chapter has not participated in 
direct action previous to the current project and has 
sham iteelf to be extresely reluctant to assert itself 
age a positive force in the eurrent strugzie. 

Ag a result of the foregoing eohservations I fee] that 
I must recommend that Mereer County CORE with Mrs, Ruth 
Lewis as Chairman be officially dissolved and all proeetures 
toward affiliating this chapter with ‘he Rational organisation 
be terminated, 


I remain, 


Yours for freedom 


19 February 1965 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 W, 125 St. 

New York ave Nele 


Miss Lillian Taiz 
2120 N, 18th St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 


Dear Lillian, 


It was a “pleasant shock" hearing from you. I would like to 
describe in some way the feeling I got when you described your 
present situation as “pure heaven", but after searching for words 
and finding none, I have come to the conclusion that it cannot 
be described in words, It is the meeting of the eyes, the clasping 
of hands. It's private. I'm happy for you. 


As to the recommendation for a scholarship, I have always had 
a great belief in your potential, In addition, your proven dedication to 
our human crusade makes it mandatory that you have the benefit of higher 
education. Not so juch that it will add to your effectiveness, but | 
rather the doors to the opportunities to be effective can be opened only 
with the aid of a "sheepeskin",. Sad but true. You have my endorsement 
for a scholarship and my permission to use this letter for that 


purpose. 


I would also suggest that you spend your summers on Southern 
projects. Let's just say that this will be a supplement to your | 
formal education and leave it there. I may be able to help you on 
that score. 


I will try to get to Philly next week and I would like to have 
a talk with you. I*'11 contact you when I get there. The best of — 
luek to you, 


Yours for freedon, 


Louis Se Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


25 February 1965 


Rabbi Aaron M, Kamerling, D.D. 
B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation 
186 St. George Street 
Torronto, Canada 


Dear Rabbi Kamerling, 

I am sorry that I did not have an opportunity to meet you 
during my recent stay in Toronto. I had a fine time while there 
and believe that our meeting went very well 

Below is an account of expenses incurred in Toronto. As 
I am being transferred to the West Coast, please send the check 
to me at the following address: COPE Western Regional Office 
2085 Sutter St., San Francisoo 15, California. 

Air Fare - Both Ways $54.60 

Miscellaneous: Air 10, 00 

Transportation, Taxi 


Phone 


$54. 60 


The one-hundred dollar speaking fee should be sent to 
COLE, 38 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. Attention, Clora Coleman. 


Yours for freedom, 


CeCe Clora Coleman Louis 5S. Smith 
File Northeast Resional Director 


LSS/de | 


26 February 1965 


Dear Louis: 


The information of the program 
which was sent to me was limited 
in number. However, I do hope 
that the "Quick Facts About the 
War on Poverty" will be of some 


help to you. 


Sincerely, 


f- 7 oe 
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/ ' Harvey Pressman 


HARVEY PRESSMAN 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 


OPPORTUNITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 


382-5216 
Quick Facts About the War on Poverty 
The Job Corps -- Provides residential centers for young men and women, 
16 through 21, in a coordinated program of basic education, skill 


training and constructive work experience. Designed for youth lacking 
schooling and skills for jobs. Smaller centers will be located on 
public lands; larger ones will be on unused Federal facilities near 
cities. A voluntary program. Forty thousand will be enrolled in the 
first year, and 100,000 in the second. 


For information, write: Job Corps, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Work-Training Program -- Provides full- or part-time work experi- 
ence and training for youths, 16 through 21, enabling them to stay in 
or return to school, or increase employability. Can be carried out by 
agency of State, local government, or nonprofit organization. Will 
place youngsters in work in hospitals, settlement houses, schools, 
libraries, courts, parks and playgrounds. | 


Write: Manpower Administration, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


The Work-Study Program -- Provides part-time employment of college, 
university students from lcw-income families. On-campus jobs to in- 
clude dormitory and plant maintenance, food service, clerical work, 
library indexing, lab assistance, and others. Off-campus employment, 
conducted under agreement with public or nonprofit organizations, will 
place students as tutors, youth workers, recreation leaders, community 


service aides. 


Write: Commissioner of Education, HEW, Washington, D. C. 


Community Action Programs -- Provides financial support for local 
anti-poverty campaigns in urban and rural areas, on Indian reserva- 
tions and among migrant workers. Possible projects in local anti- 
poverty programs include: remedial reading, literacy instruction, job 
training, employment counseling, homemaker services, job development, 
vocational rehabilitation, health services, among others. Will enable 
communities to attack the network of problems with network of positive, 
varied, coordinated programs. Federal assistance depends on community's 
determination to (1) mobilize its own public and private resources, 

(2) develop programs of sufficient scope and size that promise to elimi- 
nate the causes of poverty, (3) involve the poor themselves in develop- 
ing and operating the anti-poverty attacks, and (4) administer and 
coordinate the community action programs through public or private non- 
profit agencies, or a combination of these. Federal government to pay 


i 
a 


up to 90 per cent of cost of local programs in first two years; 
after that assistance on 50-50 matching basis. 


‘Write: Community Action, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington. 


VISTA Volunteers (Volunteers in Service to America) -- Provides an 
opportunity for those, 18 and over, to join the War on Poverty. Vol- 
unteers will work with migrant laborers, on Indian reservations in 
urban and rural community action programs, in slum areas, hospitals, 
schools and in institutions for mentally ill and retarded. Period of 
service one year. Volunteers will receive a living allowance and $50 
amonth. Plans call for 5,000 VISTA Volunteers. 


Write: VISTA Volunteers, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington,D.C. 


Adult Basic Education Program -- Provides assistance to States for 
special programs of literacy instruction. Allotments to States is based 
on the number of adults 18 and over with less than a 6th grade education. 


Write: Commissioner of Education, HEW, Washington, D. C. 


opecial ProgranSto Combat Poverty in Rural Areas -- Provides loans and 
technical assistance to help very low income farm families increase 
their income from farming or in other ways. The loans also will assist 
other rural families develop new opportunities for earning added income. 
In addition, there will be loans to start or strengthen cooperatives _— 
serving these families. | 


Write: Administrator, Farmers Home Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Assistance for Migrant Agricultural Workers and Their Families -- 
Provides grants, loans, and loan guarantees to assist States and locali- 
ties for special needs in housing, sanitation, education, and the day 
care of children. : 


Write: Community Action, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington,D.C. 


An Employment and Investment Incentives Program -- Provides up to 

$25, ‘for small businesses not eligible under other loan programs. 
These include: retail and service enterprises employing three or fewer 
persons, such as luncheonettes, filling stations, drug stores, barber 
shops, delicatessens, beauty parlors, furniture movers, cleaning shops, 


etc. 
Write: Nearest Field Office, Small Business Administration. 


A Work-Experience Program -- Provides funds for projects to help unem- 
ployed fathers and other needy persons to gain work experience and job 
training. Directed primarily toward jobless heads of families in which 
there are dependent children. 


Write: Commissioner, Welfare Administration, HEW, Washington, D. C. 


GSA-DC 65-6310 


26 February 1965 


TO: Beb Gore 
FR: Louis Saith 
RE: Erie Mann 


I mentioned in previous report to you that I would issue a 
statement concerning my feelings about Eric Mann. I have, 

after long deliberation, come to the conclusion that Eric 

Mann should not be retained as a field secretary in the 
Northeast Region or any other region where we are concerned with 


chapters. 


Boston CORE, Philadelphia CORE, Washington CORE, and by his won 
admission, Baltimore CORE have reised serious questions as to 

his abioity to function within a chapter framework. I assigned 
him to the Trailways Project with the responsibility of bringing 
about an end to discrimination by that firm. From reports 
received from chapters involved and from personal obervations — 
and discussions with Mr. Mann the project has collapsed, leaving a 
bad taste in the mouths of the chapters toward the Regional Office 
(see enclosures). Philadelphia CORE is faced with a court case 
brought by Trailways and the NAACP and has been unable to even get 
information from Eric that would help them in their case. 


Our discussion in the Park Sheraton Hotel finally convinced me 
that Eric Mann is net so much interested in working within 

a chapter framework as working alone in the movement. It goes 
without saying that this could be disastrous at our National 
Convention. I am therefore strongly recommending that Eric Mann 
be dismissed and on the positive side I would suggest that Chris 
Sprowal, Chairman of Downtown CORE, be substituted if we are to 
bring about the desired close relationship between the National 
Office and its chapters. 


I trust that you will deal with this matter expeditiously. 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis 5. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


pe saline: ree 
Ay Len, | 
1 March 1965 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. 


New York 27, N.Y. 


Mr. Lawrence H. Geller 
1004 Huntington Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Geller, 


Thank you very much for your letter of Jarmary 29th. CORE 
is in co-sponsorship with Students for a Democratic Society in a 
demonstration against the racist state of South Africa. Further 
details will follow in a later letter. 


This office would like to have your listing of financial backers 
of South Africa. If you have more than one copy of this list I 
would appreciate receiving as many that you can spare. 


The National Office is considering a nation wide project but 
this is still tentative. <Any further suggestions or information 
will be greatly appreciated so please feel free to do so at any 
time. I can be reached at the Northeast Regional Office, 48 W. 
125 St., EN9-0100 most of the time. 


I renain, 


Yours for freedon, 


Joyce Ware 


JW/de Northeast Regional Field Secretary 


c.ec. File 
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to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
Ira DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M: Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 


community relations director 


by direct, nonviolent methods 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


NORTHEAST IEbiow he OFF [eg 
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Bill Reed 
48 West 125th Styeet 
New York, N. Y. \ 


Dear Mr Reed, \. 
Me 


Pending an complete investigation of ‘all “dapests of the CORE 


Metropolitan Legal Defense C ittee, as Northeast Regional 
Director for CORE, I ani “owdontad you to take the following 


steps, immediate. ; i t be, f, Wey AA Lhe Sie 
ARL- Lom Le ae a ra be Ef shez, «st haat wr Cope AM 


ou are to take all matters pertaining tthe findnces “$e t the 
organization, including all checks, bankbooks and bank state- 
ments, and immediately turn them over to George Schiffer. 


You are to leave all other records in tact and you are to move 
nothing but your personal belongings from the office. You are 
to turn the office and mail box keys over to David Crittenden. 


Finally you are to immediately vacate the premise leaving a 
forwarding address and stand yourself ready to answer any and 
all questions asked of you. 


Consider this action as regional office action. Be advised 
that you have right of ApPeee to the Bisse Action Council . 


— ~~ oe an Oe 
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Ahora 0 ans Yours for freedom, 
Louis Smith 
Director 
Northeast Region 


Waser Grardacr ——— 
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Regional Office 


West i25th Street 


New York, N.Y. EN 9-0100 


| 
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Herd Calender and Eric Mann 


John McDowell 


Joyee Ware 
I will remain in New York to administer the office and handle emergency situations. 


dayce Ware, Eric Mann, Herb Calender, John McDowell 


Chapter Service 
Louis S. Smith, Northeast Regional Director 


TO: 


Hew England...... 


Hew York State... 


The following is your assignments as regarding Chapter service and development. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


TO: Lou Smith 


FROM: Gordon R. Carey 


This morning we received a telephone call from Mrs. Mamie Torrence, 
33-48 99th Street, Corona. She asked our help for her parents, 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Ellis, 215 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

They are in their 70's trying to get along on social security. He 

is sick and in the hospital. No money to pay the bills. She is 
especially concerned with the conditions in their apartment. It is 
rat-infested; there is no heat; there is no hot water; there is no 
electricity. Iwould very much appreciate your doing whatever is 
necessary to ¢heck on this and then following through with appropriate 
action. 


nm 
Tel; for Mamie Torrence: home - TW 9-4165 
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Tos All Education Chairmen of New York City CO..t chapters 

Fr: Louis Smith, Northeast egional Director 

Res iducational Crisis in New York City 

There will be an urgent mecting of all Education Cumttee Chairnen 
of the New York City CO°E Chapters to be held on Saturday, iiovember 
7 at the Northeast Regional Office, 48‘. 125 Street at 11 a.m. 
There will be full discussion around the current educational crisis 


in Nex York. Plans will be made for the type of action COE must 


take, 
PLOASE “TTL D 


Yours for freedom, 


Pr ie be a 
= | bs cinco i; 
Louis 5S. Snith 
Northeast Regional Director 
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~~ “SS goCIAL WORKERS FOR COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


ise Cte 


INVITES YOU TO ATTEND A WORKSHOP 
TO PROBE THE NEW YORK CITY ANTI- 
POVERTY PROGRAM PARTICULARLY AS 


IT PERTAINS TO COMMUNITY ACTION apn 2 2 0 


PROGRAMS 
AT 
THE EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


SUNDAY, MAY 2, 1965 


2:00. .F.Ms 
ADDRESS : 197 East Broadway 
Room 312 


New York, New York 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE KEY QUESTIONS TO BE DISCUSSED: 


1. 


Ce 


3° 


+. 


56 


Ll. 


Has the City provided for maximum feasible participation 
of the residents in the areas to be serviced? 


Will local neighborhoods have real control over programs 
that will affect them? 


Will neighborhood community action groups be represented 
on the City-wide Anti-Poverty Board? 


What changes should be made in the present City program 
in order to provide a high quality program? 


What action can we take with respect to the above? 


KEK 


Please try to attend! A postcard is enclosed for your 
response. 


Your help is needed now?! 


We must formulate an action program now! 3! 


4/21/65 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 
Washington 25, D.C. 


This Trade List has been prepared for the Department of Commerce by 

American Foreign Service Cfficers abroad under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, While every effort has been made to include in trade lists only 
firms of good repute, no responsibility can be assumed in connection 

with any of the persons or firms listed herein, nor for any transactions 

had with such persons or firms, 


MAY 1963 PRICE: $l 


AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDIARIES iND AFFILIATES 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH uFRICA 


This designation and list does not purport to be authoritative as to legal 
status or relationship existing between the American firms and individuals 
involved and their business enterprises in the Republic of South Africa. 
The information is based on the latest reports available prior to or on the 
date of publication of this list. It is given with the understanding that 
these conditions are subject to change without notice. 


This list includes only those firms in which imerican firms or individuals 
have a substantial direct capital—investment in the form of stocky as the 
sole owner, or as a partner in the enterprise, No attempt has been made 
to include foreign firms operating under a contract, license or commission 
basis, where no actual American capital is involved, and in which American 
firms participate solely on a royalty or profit-sharing basis. Small or 
anonymous investments are not encompassed and the list cannot be regarded 
as all-inclusive, The non-commercial enterprises and institutions such as 
churches, missions, schools and hospitals, financed or operated by American 
charitable or religious organizations, have also been omitted. 


Persons seeking employment in the Republic of South Africa are advised that, 
in almost all instances, American firms operating in the Republic of South 
ifrica recruit American personnel through their head offices in the United 
States. 


Basic Information 
The most up-to-date official information on United States investment in the 


‘Republic is the South African Reserve Bank's 1961 figure of $505 million 
($306 million equity and $199 million portfolio investment), The estimated 


of 


AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDIARIES ..ND /FFILI..TES 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH ..FRIC: 


Basic Information ... continued 


figure for current /merican holdings is between $575 and $600 million, also ; 
in the proportion of 2/3 direct and 1/3 indirect investment. 


Although there was a considerable outflow of American capital after the 
Sharpeville incident in 1960 it will be noted that mated States investments 
have increased. between 15 and 25 percent since 1961. 4 factor 

contributing to this continued investment is the South ‘African Government !s 
policy of economic nationalism, which has made it seem desirable to 

several United States firms to initiate or expand manufacturing activity in 
the Republic in order to obtain or retain a share of the market, 


Prior to June 19, 1961, there was free transferability of profits, 
dividends and capital by non-residents. Dividend payments are still freely 
transferable but there are certain restrictions on repatriation of equity 
and loan capital, These restrictions are subject to change and prospective 
investors are advised to ascertain the current position from the United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. or from any of its 

Field offices throughout the United States, _ 


Information on size of South African firm in its community, when available, 
is indicated: | 


ee Large *#* Medium * Small 


AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES 
REPUBLIC _OF SOUTH AFRICA 


— INDEX — 


se ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF AMERICAN COMPANY .. 


: zs Pp age NO eeces 
Abbott Laboratories ee 1 
Addressograph—Multigraph Corporation ee 1 
American Express Company ee 1 
American Foreign Insurance Association e° 1 
American Home Products Corporation oe 2 
American International Underwriters Overseas Inc. es 2 
American Metal Climax Incorporated oe 2 
irmco Steel Corporation ee 2 
Berkshire Knitting Mills e° 3 
Black and Decker Manufacturing Company es 3 
Borden Company ce 3 

q Bristol Laboratories International Corporation oe Zz 
. Budd Company ae oe 3 
a Burlington Industries Incorporated v0 4 
Burroughs Corporation ee 4 
Carborundum Company Se ee 4 
Carnation Company | os 4 
Carrier Corporation (International Division) we L, 
Chase Manhattan Overseas Banking Corporation oe 5 
Chesebrough—Ponds Incorporated - ee 5 
Chrysler Corporation - oo 5 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Company °° 5 
Coco—Cola Export Corporation ~- | oe 6 
Colgate Palmolive Company . ae 6 
Columbus McKinnon Corporation oe 6 
Corn Products Company ee 6 

‘ Crown Cork and Seal Company Incorporated oe 6 
Cyanamid Overseas Corporation es 7 
Del Monte International Incorporated 3 O° 7 
Denver Equipment Company o° 7 
Dodge and Seymour Limited oe 7 
Dorr—Oliver Incorporated oe 7 
Dun and Bradstreet Company : i 8 
Duriron Company | ee 8 


ease ./continued 


AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDIARIES i.ND AFFILIATES © 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH ..FRICA 


INDEX - ALPHBETIC/LLY BY NiMB OF AMERIC..N COMPANY ... continued 


Eastman Kodak Company . 
Electric Storage Battery Company ° 
Engelhard Hanovia Incorporated 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation 


Farrell Lines Incorporated 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company ° 
First National City Bank of New York 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Friden Incorporated 

Funkey and Company (Pty) -Limited 


Gabriel International Incorporated 
Galigher Company 

Gardner—Denver Company 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corporation ° 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation “ 
General Motors Corporation a 
General Tire and Rubber Company ° 
Goodyear International Corporation ” 
Grace and Company Overseas Chemical Division 
Grant Advertising Incorporated 


Hewitt-—Robins Incorporated 
Heywood Wakefield Company 
Humphreys Engineering Company 


IBM World Trade Corporation 
Infilco Incorporated 
Ingersoll~Rand Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
International Packers Limited 
Interpublic Incorporated 


Johnson and Johnson ° 
Joy Manufacturing Company 
Kellogg Company st 
Kelly—Springfield Tire Company 
Kendall Company 

Kirsch Company 


eeeeee/ continued 
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AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDI..RIES AND AFFILIATES 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH J.FRICA 


INDEX. — ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF iMERIC..N COMPANY .... continued 


Page No oeecs 


Link~Belt Company | ee 15 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Company Incorporated x ee i 
Masonite Corporation : ae 15 
Merrell—National (Overseas) Laboratoties es 15 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer Incorporated ¢ es 15 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 3 ee ; ae 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company | aan: 16 
Mobil Petroleum Company Incorporated . pt eo 16 
Moore—McCormack Lines Incorporated ie ae 16 
Muller and Phipps Cisia ) Limited on Bi ies 
National Cash Register Company * fees oe 17 
Newmont Mining Corporation | | = 17 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company | — 2a 
Norton Company 20 17 
Ohio Brass Company | oe 18 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation | ee 18 
Otis Elevator Company os 18 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corporation oe 18 
Pan-American World Airways Incorporated - ae 18 
Parke-Davis and Company e° Be 
Parker Pen Company e eo 19 
Pepsi-Cola International ° ~~ 19 
Phillips Petroleum Company oe 19 
Schering Corporation 20 19 
Scholl Manufacturing Company Incorporated e° 19 
Seaway Associates Incorporated ee 20 
Seven—Up Export Corporation ae 29 
Singer Manufacturing Company | oe 20 
Smith International eo 20 
Socony. Mobil Oil Company Incorporated ~° ee 
Sperry Rand Corporation | oe 21 
Sterling Drug Incorporated | ee 21 
Symington Wayne Corporation ae 21 


eeeeeee/continued 


AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDL..RIES aND AFFILIATES 


INDEX — ALPHABETICALLY BY N..ME OF AMERICAN COMPANY ..... continued 


Titan Industrial Corporation 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Trans—World Airlines Incorporated 
Twentieth Century Fox Film 2 cf Bae 


Union Tank Car Company 
Underwood Corporation 


United artists Corporation e 


United Cargo Corporation 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
United States Rubber Company 

Union Carbide International Company 


Warner Brose Pictures International Corporation 


Western States Machine Company 


Westinghouse Electric International Company 


Wilbur Ellis Company 
Willys Motors Incorporated © 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFIC/.TION: 


Allis Chalmers International 
Ardmore Products 


Birdsboro Corporation 


Case Company, J-1.. 


Gerrard and Company 
Gold Seal Company 


Harnischfeger International Corporation 


LeTourneau-West inghouse Company 
Lincoln Engineering Company 


Mine and Smelter Supply Company 
Neptune Meter Company 


Smith Engineering Works 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 


COMPANIES KNOWN OR BELIEVED TO HAVE UNITED STATES 
CONNECTION — Classified by South African name > 
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iMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDL.RIES AND AFFILIATES 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


oo SEE <. 


ALPHABETICALLY BY NiiME OF SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY sose 


Abbott Laboratories South Africa (Pty) Limited 
Adams Brand (Pty) Limited 
fiddressograph—Multigraph (Pty) Limited 

AKerflo (Pty) Limited 

Aetna Insurance Company 

ifamal Advertising (Pty) Limited 

African Consolidated Films (Pty) Limited 

African Consolidated Theatres (Pty) Limited 
iirco Engineering Limited | . 
imerican :brasive Company South Africa (Pty) Limited 
fmerican Chinchilla (Pty) Limited 

imerican Ethicals (Pty) Limited 

American Express Company Incorporated - 

American Foreign Insurance issociation 

imerican International Underwriters (Pty) Limited 
Aqua=Aida (Pty) Limited 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Armour—Africa (Pty) Limited 


BeBe Chemicals 

BeH. Electric Company (Pty) Limited 
B.L. Pharmaceuticals (Pty) Limited 
Bateman Limited, Hdward L. 


Bayer Pharma (Pty) Limited 

Berkshire Knitting South ifrica Limited 
Black and Decker S..i. (Pty),Limited 
Boeing Company (Pty) Limited 

Borden Company S.ie (Pty) Limited 
Bostick (Pty) Limited 

Bourne and Company Limited 
Bristol~Myers (Pty) Limited 

British United Shoe Machinery S.... (Pty) Limited 
Burlington Hosiery Mills S.i. Limited 
Burroughs Machines Limited | 
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AMERICAN FIRMS, SUBSIDLiRIES AND AFFILIATES 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


INDEX — ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY o+ee2 continued 


Page No ieee 


Carborundum—Universal S.A. (Pty) Limited oe 4 


Carnation Company (Pty) Limited oe 4 
Caterpillar Africa (Pty) Limited es 28 
Chase Manhattan Bank S.A. Limited . 5 
Chemical Waxes and Polishes (Pty) Limited se 20 
Chesebrough—Ponds International Limited ee 5 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company °° 28 
Chrome Corporation Sele (Pty) Limited age 28 
-Ciba (Pty) Limited “eS 5 
Coco-Cola Export Corporation ae 6 
Colgate~Palmolive Company ae 6 
Columbus—McKinnon Corporation i 6 
Corn Products Refining Company S.J. (Pty) Limited aS 6 
Crown Cork Company S.A. (Pty) Limited oe 6 
Cyanamid Overseas Corporation o° aL 
Deere and Company, John oo 28 
Del Monte International Incvrporated oe 7 
Dennen, Rele oe 28 
Denver Equipment Company (Pty) Limited ee 4 
Dodge and Seymour (Pty) Limited ee 7 
Dun and Bradstreet (Pty) Limited oe i) 
Engelhard-Hanovia of Southern Africa Limited oe ) 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation of Soiie (Pty) Ltd. o. 8 
FMC South Africa Limited oe 9 
Farrell Lines International Corporation | se 9 ! 
Fibreglass 8.1. (Pty) Limited “a 18 
Filmlets S.A. Limited ee 23 
First National City Bank of New York (Se. wd] Limited os u 
Firestone S.i. (Pty) Limited os 9 
Forsyth Udwin (Pt | Limited ee Li, 
Fox Theatres 9... (Pty) Limited | oe 22 
Friden Sodie (Pty) Limited ee 9 
Fuchs Limited, Code | ee 25 
Funkey and Company (Pty) Limited oe 9 
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Gabriel S.A. (Pty) Limited 

Gardner-Denver Company (Africa) Limited 

General Motors icceptance Corporation Limited 
General Motors SeiAe (Pty ) Limited 
General Tire and Rubber Company S./.. Limited 
Goodrich S.A. (Pty) Limited 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company S.A. (Pty) Limited 
Grace (Africa) (Pty) Limited, W.R. 


Grant Advertising (Pty). Limited 


Grosvenor Industrial Engines Limited 


Harcourt, Cooke and Sons 
Hind Bros,.and Company Limited 
Hoover Seiie (Pty) Limited 


IeF.eFe (S.ii.) (Pty) Limited 

Ingersoll-Rand Company S.A. (Pty) Limited 
Insurance Company of North America 

International Business Machines S.A. ae Limited 
International Harvester Company S.A. (Pty) Limited 


Jeffrey—Galion (Pty) Limited 
Johnson and Johnson (Pty) Limited © 
Joy-—Sullivan (ifrica) (Pty) Limited 


Kellogg Company of S.A. (Pty) Limited 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company S..ie (Pty) Limited 
Kendall Company of S.A. (Pty) Limited 

Kodak S.A. (Pty) Limited | 

Koret of California S.A. (Pty) Limited 


Ledlab (Pty) Limited 

Letaba Citrus Preservers (Pty) Limited 
Link—Belt. (Africa) Limited 

Lykes Lines igency Incorporated 


MSD (Pty) Limited 

Masonite (Africa) Limited 

Massey~Harris and Company 

Max Factor and Company Incorporated 

McLaren, Davenport and Partners and issociates 
Mer—National Laboratories (Pty) Limited 

Metro Goldwyn Mayer S.ii. (Pty) Limited 
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Mine Safety Appliances Company (Africa) (Pty) Limited 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company S.A. 
(Pty) Limited 

Mobil Oil Southern Africa (Pty) Limited 

Mobil Refining Company Southern Africa (Pty:) Limited 

Muller and Phipps South Africa (Pty) Limited 

Murray Limited, Helen 


National Cash Register Company S.i. (Pty) Limited 
National Mining and Exploration Company 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company (S.4.) (Pty) Limited 
Norton “brasives S.A. (Pty) Limited 


O'okiep Copper Company Limited 
Otis Elevator Company Limited 


Pan jmerican World ..irways Incorporated 
Parke Davis Laboratories (Pty) Limited 
Parker Pen (Pty) Limited 

Pepsi Cola (Africa) (Pty) Limited 
Permanent Gypsum jllied Chemical Corporation 
Petrow and Company (Pty) Limited | 
Pfizer Laboratories Sei. (Pty) Limited 
Phillips Carbon Black Company (Pty) Limited 


Remington Rand of S..i. (Pty) Limited 
Revion S.iie Limited  — 

Richelieu Pearls S..i. (Pty) Limited 
Robins Conveyors (S.i.) (Pty) Limited 


Seaway International (Pty) Limited 

Seawright: (Pty) Limited | 

Scherag (Pty) Limited | 

Scholl Manufacturing Company S.... (Pty) Limited 
Selectomatic Radio Corporation of Sei. pe Limited 
Seven—Up Bottling Company Johannesburg (Pty) Limited 
Smith’ International S.... 

Soccony Southern Africa (Pty) Limited 

South African General Electric Company (Pty) Limited 
Squibb Laboratories (Pty) Limited 

Sterling Drug S.A. (Pty Limited 

Sun—Protect Ultrax (Pty) Limited 
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Taylor (Africa) (Pty) Limited, Jane 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 

Titan Industrial Corporation (1952) (Pty) Limited 
Transvaal Box Manufacturers (Pty) Limited 
Trans-World jirlines Incorporated 

Tsumeb Corporation Limited 


U.Se.ie Books (Pty) Limited 

Underwood (Africa) pe, Limited 

Union Carbide Sf. (Pty) Limited | 

Union Carriage and ‘iagon Company (Pty) Limited 
United irtists Corporation (S..4.) (Pty) Limited 
United Cargo Corporation 

United States Rubber Company (S.A.) (Pty) Limited 


Van Raalte Limited 
Vick International (Pty) Limited 


Walter Thompson and Company S.4. (Pty) Limited, J. 
Warner. Bros, First National Pictures Sei. 
(Pty) Limited 
Wayne Pump Company S..i. (Pty) Limited 
Whitehall Products S.i. (Pty) Limited 
Wilbur Ellis Company (Pty) Limited 
Willard (Africa) (Pty) Limited 
Willys Cifrika) (Pty) Limited 
Winthrop Laboratories 8.4. (Pty) Linited 
Wyeth Laboratories (Pty) Limited 
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ABBOTT LiBORATORIES, 14 and Sheridan, North Chicago, Illinois 


#4 =Abbott Laboratories S.... (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1616, Johannesburg 


Company is a subsidiary of Abbott Laboratories of North Chicago 
acting as importer—distributor and manufacturer, Head Office in 
Johannesburg. Branches in Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Durban, 

Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, 


ADDRESSOGR.\PH ~ MULTIGRPH CORPOR.\TION, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


*#* jddregsograph — Multigraph (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 282, Johannesburg 


Company is a wholly—owned subsidiary of .ddressograph — Multigraph 
Corporation. Registered as a proprietary limited company in 1959 

to purchase assets and take over the liabilities of Moores SS... (Pty) 
Limited, a South .frican controlled company which since 1930 

had held the franchise for iddressograph — Multigraph products in 
South ifrica, Imports and distributes products of its parent company. 
Manufactures from South African material all possible products 

which can be produced economically. Head Office in Johannesburg. 
Branches in Cape Town, Pretoria, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, ; 
Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, East London, Salisbury, Bulawayo and 
Kitwe. Sales territory : Republic of South ifrica, South West 
ifrica, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


AMERIC..N EXPRESS COMP;NY, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


x#* The imerican “xpress Company Incorporated, 104 Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg 
Company is a subsidiary of .imerican Express Company, New York. 
Active in Travel Service and Travelers Checks, Head Office in 
Johannesburg. Branches in Cape Town and Durban. Sales Territory : 
Southern ifrica. 


AMERIC..N FOREIGN INSUR..NCE SSOCL.TION, 161 William Street, New York 38,N.Y. 


**  jmerican Foreign Insurance jissociation, P.O. Box 6166, Johannesburg 
A member of imerican Foreign Insurance issociation, New York. 
Company handles’ all classes of insurance except Life, Annual premium 
income R400,000, (South ..frican Rand equals U.S. $1.40). 
Head Office located in Johannesburg. Branches in Durban, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth. Although Company's operation in South .frica is not 
big, they claim to be one of the largest non-life insurance groups 
in the world, 


Jjetna Insurance Company, 16 Frederick Street, Johannesburg 

ii member of American Foreign Insurance Association of New York. 

Head Office in Johannesburg. Branches in Durban, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town. ‘Sales territory: Republic of South ifrica and South 
West Africa, ee 
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AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 685 Third ..venue, New York 17, N.Y. 


HH 


Whitehall Products S$... (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8138, Johannesburg 


Company is a subsidiary of jmerican Home Products Corporation. 
Manufactures and imports parent company's products, Head Office 
located in Johannesburg No Branches. 


AMERICAN INTERNAT IONL UNDERURITERS aaa ING. P,O. Box 152, Hamilton, 


BARMUDA 


jmerican Internetional Underwriters (Pty) Limited, Suite 532, 
40 Commissioner Street, P.O. Box 1694, Johannesburg 


This company is a Panamanian corporation predominantly owned by 
individual United States citizens, The purpose of the South ifrican 
office is to act as a Management Company. Head office located in 
Johannesburg. : 


Af rica) Limited, 


Jmerican International Underwriters (South 
P.O. Box 169%, J ohannesburg 

This company is a Panamanian corporation predominantly owned by 
individual United States citizens. This is an insurance company 
with its head office in Johannesburg and with no branches. 


{MERICAN METAL CLIM:X INCORPOR..TED, 1270 Avenue of the /mericas, New York 


N.Y. 


*x#* Tsumeb Corporation Limited, Main Street, P.O. Box 40, Tsumeb, South 


West. Africa. 

A producing base metal mine. Registered in South West Africa in 1948 
by the American Metal Company Limited, now American Metal Climax 
Ineorporated, Average annual production of recovered metals: 79,000 
tons of lead, 25,000 tons of copper, 15,000 tons of zinc; over 

a million ounces of silver and 375,000 lbs, of cadmium as by-products. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPOR..TION, 1939 .rmco .venue, Middletown, Ohio 
we =O Armco (Proprietary) Limited, P.O. Box 2503, Johannesburg 


Company is a subsidiary of irmco Steel Corporation which has a 
substantial, direct capital investment in the company, Its activities 
include importat ion/distribution, manufacture and exportation. 

Head office is located in Johannesburg. Branches in Cape Town and 
Durban, 
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BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS, Reading, Pennsylvania, 


%#* Berkshire Knitting (South j.frica) Limited, P.O. Box 788, East London 
Company is a subsidiary of Berkshire Knitting Mills which has 
a substantial, direct capital investment in its company. Company 
manufactures under license to Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
annual production is approximately 400,000 dozen pairs of ladies 
hosiery. Head Office is located in East London. Sales offices 
is Johannesburg, Durban and Cape Town, 


BL.CK ..ND DECK#R M.NUF..CTURING COMP..NY, Towson 4, Maryland 


#* Black and Decker South Africa (Pty) Limited, "Libertas", 


Hertzog Boulevard, Foreshore, Cape Town. 

4. wholly owned subsidiary of The Black and Decker Manufacturing 
Company. Registered as a proprietary limited company in 1955. 
Importer and distributor of parent company's products. Head Office 
is located in Cape Town. Branch office in Johannesburg, | 
Sales territory : Republic of South ..frica, South West ..frica,; 

the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Portuguese East ifricae 
Approximate annual sales R500,000. (South ifrican Rand equals 

UeSe $1.40). 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 350 Madison ivenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


* The Borden Company (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 10359, 
Johannesburg 
Borden Company of New York has a substantial, direct capital | 
investment in the South .frican company, which manufactures the 
parent company's products and is engaged in sales and marketing 
direction. Head office is located in Johannesburg. No branch 
offices, 


BRISTOL L/BOR..TORTES INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, Syracuse, New York. 


*##* BL. Pharmaceuticals (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 2515, Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of Bristol Laboratories International Corporation 
which has a substantial, direct capital investment in its company. 
BeL.e Pharmaceuticals operate under license to Bristol Laboratories 
in the manufacture of its products. .\lso imports and distributes 
parent company's products. Head office located in Johannesburg. 


No branch offices. 


BUDD COMP..NY (THE), Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 


“+ Union Carriage and Wagon Company (Pty) Limited, P.O. Bax 335, Nigel, 
Transvaale | 
The Budd Company has a substantial, direct capital investment in 
Union Carriage and Wagon Company which also manufactures under 
franchise to The Budd Company. Approximate production figure | 
is R12,000,000. per annum (South African Rand equals U.S. $1.40) 
and weekly production capacity is 8 cars and two locomotives. 
Head Office in Nigel, Transvaal, with no other branches. 
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BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES INCORPORTED, Greensboro, N.C. 


** =Burlington Hosiery Mills (Seuie) Limited, Princess Vlei Road, 
Diep Rever, P.O. Box 18, Flumstead, Cape Province. 
Subsidiary of Burlington Industries Inc. Registered in 1957 as a 
public limited company with a quotation on the Johannesburg Stock 
Fxchenge, Manufacturer of seamless and full—fashioned women's 
nylon hosiery. Factory and head office at Diep River, Cape Province, 
Branch office in Johannesburg. Sales territory : Republic of 
South ..frica. 


BURROUGHS CORPOR..TION, 2nd ..venue, Detroit, Michigan 


% Burroughs Machines Limited, P.O. Box 3996, Johannesburg 
4 subsidiary of Burroughs Corporation which imports and distributes 
the parent company's products. Company incorporated in the 
United States. Thirteen branch offices located throughout the 
Republic of South Jfrica, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and Fast ifrica, Head Office in Johannesburg. 


THE C..RBORUNDUM COMP..NY, Niagara Fells, New York 


a ee ed 


*t  Carborundum—Universal S.... (Pty) Limited, 132/ 134, Kempston Road, 
Port Elizabeth ; 
The New York company has 2 substantial, direct capital investment _ 
in the local concern, Manner of U.S. participation: Management Fee. 
South African company is importer/distributor of Grinding Wheels 
and Coated .\brasives. Branches are located at Johannesburg, 
Vereeniging, Welkom, Salisbury, Bulawayo and Kitwe, with its Head 
Office at Port Elizabeth, Not prepared to disclose production 
figure or capacity. 


CARN..TION COMPANY, 5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los iingeles, California. 


LE ET 


Carnation Company (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1274, Durban, Natal 


fl, wholly-owned subsidiary of General Milk Company of Los ingeles; 
itself controlled by the Carnation Company, The company produces 
evaporated and condensed milk at its factories at Bergville, Natal 
and Harrismith, Orange Free State. 


CARRIER CORPOR/.TION (INTERN..TION/L DIVISION), 385 Madison venue; 


New York 17, N.Y-e 


jirco Engineering Limited, 260 Gale Street, Durban, Natal 

Carrier Corporation owns an undisclosed, but substantial, number of 
shares in Airco Engineering, who are the sole distributors of the 
imerican company's air conditioning equipment in the Republic of 
South ifrica, and specialize in the installation of large plants, 
Airco Engineering has a subsidiary company in Johannesburg, named 
Air Conditioning and Engineering Company Limited of 37 Barney Road, 
Benroses. . Ee 
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THE CHASE MANHATT..N OVERSEAS B.NKING CORPOR..TION, 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 


* 


New York 15, N.Y. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank (South ifrica) Limited, 70 Fox Street, 
P.O. Box 9606, Johannesburg 7 


The New York company has a substantial, direct capital investment 

in its Johannesburg subsidiary. United States participation 

is as non-resident share holder. Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) 
is a public limited company founded and registered in 1958. 

Head office located in Johannesburg with branches in Cape Town and 
Durban, 


CHESEBROUGH—POND'S INCORPOR..TED, 485 Lexington ‘venues New York 17, N.Y. 


wet =Chesebrough—-Pond!s International Limited, P,0. Box 512, Germiston, 


HE 


HH 


Transvaal. | 

The Johannesburg company is a subsidiary of and operates under 
franchise to Chesebrough—Pond's Inc., New York, which has a 
substantial, direct capital investment in it, The South African 
subsidiary manufactures and distributes the parent company's products. 
Approximate production figure R2,200,000, annually. (South ifrican 
Rand equals U.S. $1.40), Head Office : cor. Rossouw and Nagington 
Roads, Wadeville, Transvaal, Branches in Durban, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town. : 


CHRYSLER CORPOR..TION, Massachusetts .ivenue, Highland Park, Michigan 


rsler South iifrica (Pty) Limited, 110 Epping, P,0. Box 64, 
Elsies River, C.Province. 
4. wholly-owned subsidiary of Chrysler International S.A. (Switzerland) 
which in turn is wholly owned by Chrysler Corporation (U.S....) 
Importer, assembler and distributor of motor cars and trucks, and air 
conditioning equipment handled by the parent company, Head Office: 
Elsies River. Branch in Johannesburg. Sales territory: Republic of 
South Africa and South West frica, Registered in 1959 as a 
proprietary limited company, 


CIB. PHARM.CEUTIC..L COMPANY (Division of Ciba Corporation), Summit, 


New Jersey 


CIBA (Pty) Limited, City Centre, 61 Sauer Street, P.O. Box 5383; 


Johannesburg | 
A subsidiary of CIB Pharmaceutical Company importing and distributing 
the products of the parent company. Head office in Johannesburg with 
branches in Durban and Cape Town, Sales territory : Republic of 
South frica and South West .frica, Registered in 1957 as a 
proprietary limited company. 
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COCO-COL.. EXPORT CORPORATION, 515 Madison .ivenue, New York, N.Y. 
%#* The Coco—Cola Export Corporation, Mobil House, Rissik Street, 


The South ifrican organization is a branch of Coco—Cola Export 
Corporation, New York and the Coco—Cola Company of itlante, Georgia 
has a substantial, direct capital investment in the Johammesburg 
company which is the head office of the South ijifrican organization. 
The products of the parent company are manufactured here. 

Branch offices in Pretoria and Durban, 


COLGATE—PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


HR* Colgate—Palmolive Limited, P.O. Box 1002, Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of Colgate—Palmolive Company engaged in the manufacture 
and export of the parent company's products. Depots in Cape Town, 
Bloemfontein, Port Elisabeth and Pretoria. Head office in 
Boksburg, Transvaal. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CORPORATION, P.O. Box 72, Tonawanda, New York 


*#* McKinnon Chain (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 7770, Johannesburg 


A subsidiary company of Columbus McKinnon Corporation which 
manufactures the parent company's products. Branches in Cape Town, 
Durban and Salisbury. Head Office located in Johannesburg. 


CORN PRODUCTS COIPANY, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 


Corn Products Refining Company (S.A.) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1544, 

Durban. , | 

A wholly—owned subsidiary of the Corn Products Company, New York. 

The main activities of the South African company are the marketing 

of products such as cornflour, specially starches, textile and paper 

sizes and cereal core binders for the foundry industry, The products 
_ marketed in South frica are either imported or manufactured by local 

companies for the Corn Productw Company. 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY INCORPOR..TED, 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, 
Pennsylvania. 


*%* Crown Cork Company S.A. (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4, Isando. 
A subsidiary company of Crown Cork and Seal Company which manufactures 
crown corks, bottle closures, cans, bottling and packaging machinery, 
Imports bottling machinery equipment and spares. Exporters of 
crown corks. 
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CYANAMID OVERSEAS CORPORATION, Wayne, New Jersey 


one 


Cyanamid Overseas Corporation, P.O. Box 961, Johannesburg 


Company is a branch of Cyanamid Overseas Corporation in New Jersey 
which has a substantial, direct capital investment in the company. 
Head offices in Johannesburg ~— also Regional Office for Africa, 

No branches, 


DEL MONTE INTERN.\TIONL INC, 804 Ponce de Leon ivenue, Santurce, ‘San JUAN» 


KE 


Puerto Rico 


South African Preserving Company (Pty) Limited, Vrystaat and iuckland 
Streets, P.O. Box 149, Paarden Biland, =< Town. 

Lh wholly-owned subsidiary of Del Monte International Inc. 

Registered in South Africa in 1960 as a limited proprietary company for 
the purpose of canning South ifrican fruits for export. Factory at 
Tulbach, Cape Province. Exports mainly to the United Kingdom, 


DENVER EQUIPMENT COM:ANY, Terminal Box 5268, Derver 17, Colarado. 


KE 


Denver Equipment Company (I[ty) Limited, Broadway and 9th Streets, 
Beze Valley, Johannesburg 

Subsidiary company of Denver Equipment Company of Colarado. 
Manufacture mining equipment and parts according to parent company's 
design and drawings, and sub-contract the actual production of 

these out to suppliers. This equipment is distributed by the company 
(Denver Equipment). Approximate annual production figure : 

R500,000 (South African Rand equals U.S. $1240)- Head Office at the 
above address. No branches. 


DODGE AND SEYMOUR LIMITED, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y, 


Dodge and Seymour (Pty) ]imited, 211/21, Zygmarsh House, cor. Kruis 


and Marshall Streets, Johannesburg, 
Subsidiary of Dodge and Seymour of New Yorke 


DORR— OLIVER INCORF OR ATED D, Havemeyer Lane, Stamford, Conn 


##% Edward L, Bateman Limited, P.0. Box 1671, Johannesburg 


Operate under license to Dorr—Oliver Incorporated. Branches in 
Cape Town, Durban and Bulawayo, Head Office located in Johannesburg, 


' 
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DUN AND BRADSTREET COMPANY, 99 Church Street, New York &, N.Y. 


*##* Dun and Bradstreet (ity) Limited, 127 rresident Street, Johannesburg 


A subsidiary of Dun and Bradstreet in New York which has a 

- substantial, direct capital investment in the company. Financial 
and credit reporting service to Management. Branches in Cape Town, 
Bloemfontein, Durban, East London, Port Hlizabeth, Fretoria, Welkom 
and Salisbury. Head office at above address. 


DURTRON COM:ANY, Dayton 1, Ohio 


##* Edward L,. Bateman Limited, P,0. Box 1671, Johannesburg 
Operate under license to Duriron Company for some products. 
Branches in Cape Town, Durban and Bulawayo, Head office in 
Johannesburg. 


EiaSTM.N KODAK COM?..NY, Rochester, N.Ye 


*# Kodak uth ifrica) (Pty) Limited, 45 Shortmarket Street, 
FeO. Box 7355 Cape Towne - 
4 subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company Registered in South ifrica 
in 1913 as a proprietary limited company. Importing distributor 
for its parent company's products. Head Office : Cape Town, 
Branches : Braamfontein and Doornfontein (Johannesburg), Durban, 
Sales territory : Republic of South ifrica and South West .ifrica. 


THE. ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 12 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. . 


“* Willard Jfrica (Pty) Limited, P,0, Box 4025, Tort Elizabeth 
_ Subsidiary to:The Electric Storage Battery Company, who also 
has a substantial, direct capital investment in their company. 
They operate under franchise to The Electric Storage Battery 
Company. Activity : Manufacturers of Lead icid Storage Batteries, 
Production Capacity : 110,000 units per year, One Branch is 
situated in Salisbury, S.R. Head Office: Port Elizabeth, 


ENGELHARD HANOVI INCORPORATED, 113 istor Street, Newark, New Jersey 


* Engelhard Hanovia of Southern .ifrica Limited, P.0. Box 9123; 
Johannesburg. 
Engelhard Hanovia Inc. of New Jersey has a substantial, direct 
capital interest in the South African company, Head office located 
i Johannesburg, No branches. 


EUTECTIC WELDING :LLOYS CORPORATION, 40 172nd Street, Flushing ~ N.Ye 


260 Merket Street East, Jeppe, Dlaeebacor « 


Subsidiary of Eutectic Welding illoys Corp, of New York which also 
has a substantial, direct capital investment in the company. 

South African company operates under contract to the .merican Company. 
Tmporter/ distributor at present. To manufacture in near future. 
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FARRELL LINES INCORFORJTGD, 1 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


## Farrell Lines International Corporation, P.O. Box 3841, Johannesburg 
i subsidiary of Farrell Lines Incorporated of New York formed to 


increase the effectiveness of Farrell Lines Operation, agents in all 
major ports throughout South and East .frica, | 


FIRESTONE Tiks ..ND RUBBER COMPANY, ..kron, Ohio 


##* Firestone South ‘frica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 992, Port Elizabeth 
Subsidiary of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, .kron, ill 
purchasing is arranged through the supply department of the parent 


company. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK; 399 lark Avenus, New York 22, N.Y. 


(¢ = <r We oes 


we 6p The First National City Bank of New York (Seis. ) Limited, 71 Fox Street, | 


Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of First National City Bank of New York registered in 
1958 as a commercial bank, Branch in Cape Town. 


FOQD M,CHINERY AND CHEMIC..L CORPOR..TION, P.O. Box 1178, San Jose, California 


xk «FMC South .frica Limited, P.O. Box 1102; Port Elizabeth 
The jmerican company has a substantial, direct capital investment in 
local concern, the latter operating under franchise to the U.S. company, 
and is a manufacturer, iipproximate production figure — R&50, 000 
(South .frican Rand equals U.S» $1.40). Branches in Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth. Head Office also in rort Elizabeth, 


FRIDEN INCORPORATED, San Leandro, California. 
#*  Friden (S.4-) (Pty) Limited, 193 Smit Street, Braamfontein, 


Johannesburg 

i. subsidiary company to Friden Incorporated, California, importing and 
distributing the parent company's products. Branches in Pretoria, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth and Cape Town, Head office in Johannesburg, 


C,H. FUNKEY ..ND COMP..NY (Pty) LIMITED, P.O, Box 29, ISNDO, TRANSV.UAL 


¥*. Jn american citizen manufacturing diesel locomotives up to 30 tons, 
hoists, winches, scrapers, etc, Not a subsidiary or affiliate of 
any .merican concern, 
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GABRIEL INTERNATIONAL INCORPORATED, Apartado 4504, Panama, Republic of 
Panama 


* Gabriel S.A. (Pty) Limited, IMC House, Victoria Road, P.O, Box 23, 
Plumstead, Cape Province, 
Subsidiary of Gabriel International Inc, Registered in South Africa 
in 1962 as a proprietary limited company for the purpose of 
manufacturing shock absorbers under the parent company's brand name, 
Sales territory: Republic of South Africa; South West Africa, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


THE GALIGHER COMPANY, 545 W. Eighth South Street, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


*## Edward Lo Bateman Limited, P.O. Box 1671; Johannesburg 
Operates under license to The Galigher Company. Branches in 
Cape Town, Durban and Bulawayo. Head Office in Johannesburg. 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois 


**¥ =€6Gardner—Denver Co Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4807 
Johannesburg | 
A wholly—ewned subsidiary of Gardner-Denver Company of Illinois 
importing/distributing, manufacturing and exporting the parent 
company's products, Approximate production capacity : R40,000 —- 
R60,000 per month (South African Rand equals U.S. 1,40). Two 
branches in Rhodesia : Salisbury! and Ndola, Head Office in 
Johannesburg, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


*#*e* South African General Electric Company ( Pty ) Limited, P.O, Box 1905, 


Johannesburg 

Wholly-owned subsidiary of General Electric Company, Activity ; 
Importer/distributor, manufacturer and exporter. Branches in 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
Head Office in Johannesburg. Factory in Benoni, Transvaal. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, 250 North Street, White Plains, N.Y. 


Hind Bros. and Company Limited, P.O. Box 2823, Durban, Natal 


Hind Bros, manufacture a number of products under license from the 
General Foods Corporation, and operates its own selling organization 
to distribute these to wholesalers and retailers, 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPT..NCE CORPOR..TION, LIMITED, Delaware 


* General Motors ..cceptance Corporation, Limited, P.O. Box 2I0Q2; 
Port Elizabeth 
Subsidiary of General Motors Acceptance Corporation Limited, 

a Delaware Corporation. General Motors Corporation, of Detroit, 
has a substantial, direct capital investment in the company, 
Purpose or activity: Financing GM Products ~— Wholesale and 
Retail, No production is involved, There is a branch in 
Johannesburg. South African Head Office : Port Elizabeth, In 
the United States : New York. | 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPOR..TION, Detroit 


% General Motors South Africa (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1137, 


Port Elizabeth 3 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation of Detroit. 

Activity: Importer/distributor, manufacturer, exporter, motor | 
assembler, Production capacity : 42,660 vehicles; 11,850 household 
refrigerators; 7,300 ranges; 700 food freezers; 285,000 batteries - 
per annum, Head Office is located in Kempston Road, Port Elizabeth, 


GENERAL TIRE ..ND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON 9, Chio 


%# The General Tire and Rubber Company (South ..frica) Limited, 
P.O. Box 7516, Johannesburg 
Operate under contract, license and franchise to General Tire and 


Rubber Company of Akron in the manufacture of its products, 
No branch offices. Head office located in Johannesburg 


P.O5. Box 3 23 Port Elizabeth 3 

Subsidiary of The Goodyear International Corporation, .ikron 16, Ohio. 
Act as manufacturers; wholesaler and exporter of tires and tubes; 
belting, hose and repair materials as well as importers and 
distributors of other rubber products in Goodyear's line not 
manufactured locally, Production output is currently 23/1, millién 
pounds per month which approximates their production capacity. 
Branches: Johannesburg, Durban, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Cape Town, 
East London in the Republic of South Africa; Salisbury and Bulawayo 
in Southern Rhodesia, Depots at Kitwe, Lusaka, Umtali and Ndola in 
Northern Rhodesia. Head Office is located in Port Elizabeth with 
its factory at Uitenhage, Cape Province, 
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+ 
A subsidiary of W.R. Grace and Company which also has a substantial, 
direct capital investment in the company. -Importer/distributor, 
manufacturer and exporter. Head Office is at present in Johamesburg, 
but will move to Cape Town in October 1963 when the factory is 
completed, 

GRANT ADVERTISING INCORPORATED, 919 N. Michiken: Avenues Chicago, Zils 


tt Grant Advertising (Pt 


EAS CHEMICAL DIVISION, 62 Whittemore Avenue, 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


WeR. Grace Africa (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 195, Saxonwold, Johannesburg 


P.O. Box 1529; [a aed | 

A subsidiary of Grant Advertising Tnoorbdrated. Registered in 1948 
as a proprietary limited company. International Advertising 
Consultants. Branches in Cape Town, Durban and Salisbury. 


HEWITT—ROBLNS. INCORPORATED, 666 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, Conn, 


tH 


Robin s Conveyors (South Africa) (Pty ) Limited, 260 Market Street, 


Johannesburg. 
Subsidiary of Hewitt-—Robins Incorporated a) comet), 


Designers, suppliers and manufacturers of materials handling 


equipment, Approximate production figure R3,627,000 (South African 
Rand equals U.S. $1.40). Branches in Bulawayo and Kitwe, Rhodesia. 
Head Office at above address. . 


HEYWOOD WAKEFIELD COMPANY, Gardner, Masse 


sot 


Union Carriage and Wagon Company (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 335, Nigel; 


Transvaal 

A subsidiary of Heywood Wakefield Company, Manufactures parent 
company's products under franchise, Approximate production 

figure: R12,000,000 per annum (South African Rand equals U.S. $1.40) 
and production capacity of 8 cars and two locomotives per week. 

No branches. Head office in Nigel. 


HUMPHREYS ENGINS@RING COMPANY, 818 - 17th Street, Denver 2, Colarado 


HH 


Edw. L. Bat Limited, P.O. Box 1671, Johannesburg 

Operate under license to Humphreys “ngineering Company Importer/ 
distributor, manufacturer and exporter. Branches in Durban; Cape 
Town and Bulawayo. Head Office in Johannesburg. 


Limited, Empire State Building, 44 Plein Street 


Ps a Peak Medion % a i 
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IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION, 821 United Nations Plaza, New York 17 > N.Y. 


x* International Business Machines South Africa (Pty) Limited, 


P,0. Box 1419, Joh Johannesbur ge 

International Business Machines South Africa is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of IBM World Trade Corporation importing and distributing | 
the parent company's products. Branches in Durban, Pretoria, 
Cape Town, Port “lizabeth, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg 
and Vereeniging, Head Office in Johannesburg. 


INFILCO INCORPORATED, P.O. Box 5033, Tuscon, Arizona 


**  fqua-Aid (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 6061, Johannesburg 
Infilco Incorporated are financial and technical partners in 
Aqua-Aid. Activity: Design, supply and installation contractor. 
Branches in Durban, Cape Town, Salisbury, Bulawayo and Ndola. 
Head Office in Johannesburg. 


INGERSOLL~RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Ye 


#** Ingersoll-Rand Company (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1809, 


Johannesburg 

Subsidiary of Ingersoll-Rand Company. Imports and distributes the 
parent company's products. Branches in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
Welkom, Durban, Kuruman, Bulawayo, Salisbury and Ndola. Head 
Office in Johannesburg. Parent company manufactures air compressors; 
pneumatic and electric tools, rockdrilling equipment and 
centrifugal pumps, which are distributed by the South African 
subsidiary. Spare parts are manufactured in Johannesburg. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, 1600 irch Street, Philadelphia l, Pa, 


%* Insurance Company of North America, P,0, Box 6480, Johannesburg 
Branch of United States company. Branches in Cape Town and 
Durban, Head office at above address in Johannesburg, 


INTERNATIONAL P..CKERS LIMITED, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


** = =©6 Armour — Africa (Pty) Limited, 112 Long Street, Cape Town 
Wholly owned subsidiary of International Packers Limited, Chicago. 
Registered in South ifrica in 1958 as a proprietary limited company, 
Importer and distributor of canned food products under the irmour 
label throughout the Republic and South West ifrica. Exporter of 
South African canned fruits, fish, etc. 


INTERPUBLIC INCORPOR..TED, 485 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, UsSoiie 


%#* {famal Advertising (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 7256, Johannesburg 


Advertising agents, a subsidiary of Interpublic Incorporated, 
which has a substantial, direct capital investment in ..famal. 
Branches in Cape Town, Durban and Port Elizabeth, Head Office 


in Johannesburg. 


= 
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JOHNSON AND JOHNSON, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


*##% =Johnson and Johnson (Pty) Limited, P.0, Box 727, East London 
A subsidiary of JMnson and Johnson which has a substantial, | 
direct capital investment in the company. Importer/distributor, 
manufacturer and exporter of parent company's. products. | 
Sales volume in 1962: R2,972;32h (South .frican Rand equals U.S.$1:40, 
Sales offices in Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth. 
Head office in East London. 


JOY M.NUF..CTURING COMPANY, 333 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


##* Joy-Sullivan (ifrica) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4070, Johannesburg 
_ §$ubsidiary of Joy Manufacturing Company, which has a substantial, 
direct capital investment in the company. Opérate under 
license to the United States company. Imports, manufactures 
and exports the products of the parent company. Approximate 
production figure : R4,300,600 (South African Rand equals 
U.S. $1.40). Branches in Cape Town, Welkom, Kitwe and Bulawayo. 
Head office in Johannesburg. | 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


see Kellogg Company of South ..frica (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 309, Springs 
i subsidiary of Kellogg Company of Michigan manufacturing the 
parent company's products, No branches. Head Office in Springs. 


KELLY—SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMP.NY, Cumberland, Maryland. 


** =€6©6Kelly-—Springfield Tire Company South ‘frica (Pty) Limited 

: P.O. Box 10600, Johannesburg | | 
i subsidiary of Kelly-Springfield Tire Company of Maryland. 

Registered in South Africa in 1949 as a proprietary limited company. 

Manufactures its parent company 's products which are car and truck 
tires and tubes. Branches in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Durban, Bloemfontein, Salisbury, Pretoria and Windhoek (South West 
ifrica ). 


THE KENDALL COMPANY, Boston 10, Mass. 


+ The Kendall Company of South ifrica (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 1836, 


J ohannesbur g 

A subsidiary of The Kendall Company of Boston which holds a 
substantial, direct capital investment in the South .ifrican company. 
Importer and distributor of the parent company!s products. 


KIRSCH COMPANY, Sturgis, Michigan 


ue 6F h Udwin (Pty) Limited, P,O. Box 7958, Johannesburg 
Operate under license to Kirsch Company of Michigan, Substantial 
direct capital investment in the company held by an /merican citizen. 
Importer/distributor and manufacturer. Turnover in 1962: R421,000 
(S.A. Rand equals U.S. $1.40}. Operating companies located in 
Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban. Head office in Johannesburg, 


Vr 
ee 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY, 17th Floor, Prudential Plaza, Chicago he: Lbs 


wee =Link-Belt Africa Limited, P.O. Box 287, Springs. 


Subsidiary of Link-Belt Company of Illinois. Importer, ; | 
Manufacturer and Exporter. Production capacity : 350 tons of steel 
in thé Steel Shop and 150 tons of steel in the Machine Shop per 

month, These figures represent the capacity of the company's own 
manufacturing plant and do not reflect capacity of its operation 

with the assistance of sub-contractors. Operation embraces a 
Structural Steel Division, Machinery Division, Engineering 

Department, Project Engineering Department, Sales Department and Field 
Engineering Division, Head Office located in New Era, Springs. 


LYKES BROS, STEAMSHIP COMPANY INCORPORATED, 821 Gravier Street, New Orleans, 
Lae . ee 


lykes Lines igency Incorporated, P.O. Box 1337, Durban, Natal, 
A. wholly~owned subsidiary established to handle ship operations of 
the iimerican company at the terminal port in South ..frica,. 


MASONITE CORPOR.:TION, Masonite Building, 29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Till, 


we Masonite (ifrica) Limited, P.O. Box 9680, Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of Masonite Corporation, manufacturing its products. 
Branches in Durban, Port #lizabeth, Cape Town, Bloemfontein, 
Pretoria, Salisbury. Head office : 1 Sprinz ..venue, Village Main, 
Johannesburg See 


MERRELL—NATIONAL (OVERSE.iS ) L:BOR..TORIES, (Division of Richardson—Merrell 
INC.) 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


** Mer-~-National Laboratories mo Limited, P.O. Box 6742, Johannesburg ~ 
Mer~National Laboratories (Pty) Limited is the wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Vick International (Pty) Limited of Johannesburg 
which in turn is the subsidiary of Vick International (Division of 
Richardson—Merrell Inc.) The company is concerned with the 
importation, manufacture, and marketing of ethical speciality drugs 


in the Republic of South .ifrica and other territories in ifrica. 


- METRO GOLDWYN MYER INCORPOR..TED, 1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


*## Metro Goldwyn Mayer S.... (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 5493, Johannesburg 
perate under franchise with the New York parent company. 
Local activities are primarily the exhibition and distribution of 
motion pictures to all theaters in South Africa, the Rhodesias, 
East ifrica and Portuguese East .ifrica, Branches in Durban, 
Cape Town, Pretoria and Salisbury. (These branches are in actual 
fact operating as subsidiary theater companies). 
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MENE SAFETY .PPLIANCES COMPANY, 201 N, Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pas 


#ee Mine Safety jppliances Company (Africa) (Pty) Limited, P,O. Box 1680, 


Johannesburg 

Subsidiary of Mine Safety .ippliances Company which has a substantial, 
direct capital investment in the company, Importer/distributor, 
manufacturer and exporter of parent company's products. Branches in 
Cape Town, Durban, Odendaalsrus (Orange Free State), Port Elizabeth 
and Vereeniging as well as three branches in Rhodesia : Bulawayo, 
Ndola, Salisbury. Head office in Johamnesburg. 


MINNESOTA MINING ..ND MiNU®..CTURING COMP/.NY, 900 Bush ivenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minn. | 


** Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Compe outh jifrica) (Pty) Limited 
Lower Germiston Road, Heriotdale, Johannesburg. P.O. Box 10465 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing has a substantial, direct capital 
investment in its South .ifrican subsidiary which operates under 
license, commission and franchise to the United States Company. 

It distributes, manufactures and exports the parent company's 
products. Branches in Durban, Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. Head 
Office located in Johannesburg. 


MOBIL PETROLEUM COMP/.NY, INC, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

##* Mobil Oil Southern i.frica (Pty) Limited, Boston House, 44-46 Strand 

7 Street, Cape Town. : 
Wholly owned subsidiary of Mobil Petroleum Company Inc. Registered 
in South ifrica in 1908 as a proprietary limited company. Importer 
and distributor of petroleum products. Head Office: Cape Town. 
Branches: Johannesburg, Durban, Bloemfontein, Salisbury. Sales 
territory: Republic of South ijfrica, South West /.frica, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Portuguese Hast ifrica. 


MOBIL PETROLEUM COMPANY INCORPORATED, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


#% Soccony Southern uifrica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 1531, Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of Mobil Petroleum Company importing and distributing 
petroleum products such as bitumens, chemicals and Liquid 
petroleum gas. Branches in Durban, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
Salsibury, Windhoek (South West Africa) and Bloemfontein, 

Head office : Isando, Kempton Park, Transvaal. 


MOORE—McCORM..CK LIN&S INCORPOR..TED, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


###* Moore-McCormack Lines Inc., P.O. Box 8453, Johannesburg 
Moore—McCormack Lines of New York have a substantial, direct capital 
investment in the South ifrican Steamship Company which handles 
cargo and limited passenger facilities between the United States East 
Coast ports and ports in Southern and East .ifrica and Madagascar. | 
Represented in all major cities and ports by Mitchell Cotts and Co. 
P.O. Box 706, Johannesburg (Head Office). 
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MULLER AND PHIPPS (SIA) LIMITED, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
%* Muller and Phipps South ifrica (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 2207, 


Johannesburg 

Wholly-owned subsidiary of Muller and Phipps (Asia) Limited, 
which has a substantial, direct capital investment in the South 
African firm. A firm of manufacturers! representatives, 


THE N:.TIONAL C,SH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


#*#* The National Cash Register Company South ..frica (Pty) Limited, 
Bertha Street, Braamfontein, Johannesburg : | 

4. subsidiary of The National Cash Register Company of Ohio. Imports 
and distributes the — company's products, Registered in 
South .frica in 1928 as 2 proprietary limited company, .ipproximate 
annual sales Ri million (South African Rand equals U.S. $1.40). 
li branch offices in all provincial towns and cities and ll resident 
technicians. 


NEWMONT MINING CORPOR..TION, 300 Park ivenue, New York, N.Y. 


#kX Olokiep Copper Company Limited, P.O. Box 17, Nababeep, Namaqualand, 
Cape Province. 7 | 
4. COpper mining company. Subsidiary of Newmont Mining Corporation. 
Registered in South i.frica in 1937 to acquire the assets and ) 
liabilities of South ifrican Copper Company Limited, 


NORDBERG M.NUF..CTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company (S.i.}) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4139, 
Johannesburg 

A subsidiary of Nordberg Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee whose 

- purpose it is to arrange the manufacture under agreement of Symons 
Cone Crushers, Screens and parts for South .ifrica, the Federation of 
_ Rhodesia and East Africa and also to represent the parent company | 
generally for all its products. No branch offices. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


** Norton Abrasives S.fi. (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 67; Isando, 


Johannesbur g 

Norton Abrasives is a subsidiary of Norton Company which has a 
substantial, direct capital investment in it. Importer/distributor, 
manufacturer and exporter of parent company's products. Branches in 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Veroenitganes Head office 

in Isando, aa 
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OHIO BRASS COMPANY, Mansfield 1, Ohio 


*#* Edward L. Bateman Limited, P.O, Box 1671; Johannesburg 
Operates under license to Ohio Brass - imports/distributes, 
manufactures and exports its products. Branches in Cape Town, 
Durban and Bulawayo. Head office in Johannesburg. 


OLIN MATHIESON, CHEMIC:.L CORPOR..TION, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


* Squibb Laboratories (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 48, Isando, Transvaal. 
4. subsidiary of Olin Mathieson which has a substantial, direct — 
_ eapital investment in Squibb. Importer/distributor and 
manufacturer of parent company's products. No branches — head 
office located at the above address. | eae 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMP: NY , 260 Eleventh Avenue, New York “s N.Y. 


HEE Otis Elevator Company Limited » 222 Marshall Street » Johannesburg 
Subsidiary of Otis Elevator Company in New York. Manufacturer 
of lifts and escalators and exporter of lifts (elevators). 
Approximate production figure : R1,400,000 per annum (South African 
Rand equals U.S. $1.40). Branches in Cape Town; Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Bulawayo, 
Salisbury, Nairobi.e Factory at Wadeville (Germiston, Transvaal), 
and Head Office at 222 Marshall Street, Johannesburg, 


OWENS—CORNING FIBERGL.SS CORPOR..TION,. Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Fibreglass South /frica (Proprietary) Limited, P.0, Box 9338; 


Johannesburg 

Owens—Corning Fiberglass has a substantial, direct capital 
investment in Fibreglass South 4frica, although this is a minority. 
interest. Manufacturer of fibreglass insulating materials and 
reinforcements. Sales offices in Cape Town and Durban. Head 
Office in Johannesburg, 


WORLD iLTRWAYS INC.5135 East ond Streot, New York, N.Y, 


PAN AMERIC! 


% Pan jmerican World Airways, Ince, P.0. Box 6353, Johannesburg — 
Commercial Airline, a branch of Pan ijmerican World Airways Inc, 
of New York, Branch office in Cape Town. Sales territory: 
South ifrica including South West ifrica, Central ifrican Federation, 
Tanganyika, Mocambique, Kenyay pane ’ hb wena car and Mauritius. 
Three traveling salesmen. 
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PARKE—DiAVLIS AND COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


*## Parke, Davis Laboratories (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 24, Isando, 
Transvaal. 


4. subsidiary company of Parke Davis and Company import ing/distributins, 
manufacturing and exporting parent company's products, No branch 
offices, 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Parker Pen (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 867k, J ohannesburg 
A wholly-owned subsidiary oF The Parker Pen Company which distributes 


the parent company's products, 


PEPSI-COLA INTERN..TIONAL, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


HH Pepsi-Cola ifrica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 916; Johannesbur g 
A subsidiary company operating under license to PepsiCola 
International which has a substantial, direct capital investment 
in it. Raw materials are imported from the United Kingdom or 
Bermuda. Concentrates are manufactured and sold to bottlers in 
South ifrica, No branch offices. Head Office at above address. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMP..NY, Bartlesville, Oklahana 


##%* Phillips Carbon Black Company (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 862, Port 
Elizabeth 
Phillips Petroleum Company has a substantial, direct capital 
investment in this concern, Manner of United States participation: 
50 percent Investment and Royalty interests. activity: 
Manufacturer of Carbon Black under license to Phillips Petroleum 
Company, U.S.iie Production Capacity: 30,000,000 lbs. per annun, 
Selling agents only: At Durban, J ohannesburg and Bulawayo. 

Head Office : Port Hlizabeth, 


SCHERING CORPORATION, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


**  Scherag (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 7539, Jobs ennesburg 
A subsidiary of Schering Corporation which imports/distributes and 
manufactures the parent company's products. Subsidiaries in | 
Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) and Nairobi (Kenya). Head Office in 
Johannesbur?g. 


SCHOLL MANUF/.CTURING COMP..NY INC. (THE), West Schiller Street » Chicago,lll, 


Scholl Manufacturing Company S.A. (Pty) Limited, ifrican Homes Trust 
Building, Wale Street, P.O. Box 29955 Cape Town. 

Subsidiary of The Scholl Manufacturing Company Inc., Chicago, 
Registered in South .ifrica in 1921 as a limited proprietary company. 
Importing distributor of parent company's products. Sales territory: 
Republic of South ifrica and South West /frica. 


HH 
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SEAWAY ASSOCIATES INC.s P.O. Box 14, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* ‘Seaway International (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 56, Birnam Park, 


Johannesburg 
Seaway Associates Incorporated have a substantial,. direct capital 


investment in the South African concern, Importer/distributor, 
exporter and broker. Branches through a further affiliate 
in South Africa in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Salisbury 
and Lourenco Marques. Head office in Johannesburg, | 


SEVEN-UP EXPORT CORPORATION, 27 Broadway, on York, N.Y. 


He ven-u Bottli Com Johannesbur Pt Limited PoO. Box 4175, 


Johannesburg 

Operates under franchise to Seven—Up. Export Corporation in the 
manufacture of the parent company's products. No branches. 
Head office located in Johannesburg. . 3 


SIMONIZ COMPANY, 2160 Indiana ivenue, Chicago 


*% Chemical Waxes and Polishes (Pty) Limited, 20 Burman Road, 
Deal Party Estate, Port , Elizabeth 
This plant was put up at Port Elizabeth to manufacture Simoniz 
products under license to Simoniz of imerica, with whom they are 
in close touch all the time. it present they are manufacturing 
Simoniz automotive products only, but hope to increase their range of 
manufacture as soon as they possibly can. The Chemical Wax Company 
has a large company, acting as their selling agents throughout the 
Republic and the Rhodesias. Production capacity: Approximately 


8,000 tins per day. 
THE SINGER M.NUFACTURING COMPi.NY, 30 Rockefeller Plazay New York 20, NoYe 


**#* Bourne and Company Limited, P.O, Box 736, Johannesburg 
A wholly-owned subsidiary of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
importing and distributing the parent company's products. 68 branches 
throughout South Africa and the Federation, Head Office in 


Johannesburg. 
AO, SMITH INTARN..TIONAL Soiieg PeO. Box 331, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ht 4.0. Smith International $..., Natal Street, Paarden Hiland, 


P,Q. Box 747; Cape Town. 
Wholly-—owned subsidiary of 4.0. Smith International S.i., Wisconsin, 


Registered in South Africa in 1957 as a branch of a foreign company. 
Importer, distributor and exporter of parent company's products. 
Head offices Cape Town, Branch in Johannesburg, Sales territory: 
Republic of South .ifrica, South West ..frica and ascii East 


Africa, 
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SOCONY MOBIL OIL COiMPs.NY INC, 150 E, 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mobil ECS i ; Company Southern ffrica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 956, 
Durban, Nat , ; 


i. wholly-owned subsidiary of Mobil Petroleum Company Inc., itself a 
subsidiary of Socony Mobil Oil Company. The local company 

operates a refinery on the outskirts of Durban which is presently 
South Africa's largest, with an annual production of 35,000 barrels. 
The company refines crude oils and compounds and blends greases and 
lubricating oils, 


SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, NoY. 


*e Remington d of South Jfrica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8243; 
pie aT oe 


i subsidiary of Sperry Rand Corporation importing and distributing 
as well as manufacturing the parent company's products. 

Approximate annual production: $300,000 and approximate production 
capacity $450,000. Branches in Cape Town, Durban, Pietermaritzburg 
and Johannesburg and 4 branches in Central ifrica. Head Office in 
Johannesburg. 


STERLING DRUG INCORPORATED, 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


HK Sterling Drug (S.A. ) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 7h, Mobeni, Durban 
4. wholly-owned subsidiary of Sterling Products, manufacturing and 
distributing pharmaceutical products and patent medicines in South zee 
Africa. Branches in Johannesburg, Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, 


a 


] Winthrop Laboratories (S.i.) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 74, Mobeni, Durban 
3 Wholly—owned subsidiary of Sterling Drug, specializing in the 
: manufacture of ethical drugse 


coe Pharma (Pty) Limited, Celton House, Braamfontein, Johannesburg 

ubsidiary of Sterling Drug Incorporated manufacturing own 
branded products, 

SYMINGTON WAYNE CORPOR..TION, Salisbury, Maryland 

Ht The —_ Pump Company Se ise (Pty } Limited, P.O. Box 10232, Jetvadbeliiatiinee 
Subsidiary Of Symington Wayne Corporation importing/distributing ; 
parent company's products. Manufacturer of petrol pumps, 


Branches in Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Salisbury (Southern 
Rhodesiae) Head office in Cape Town. 
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TITAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION, 711 Third ivenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


He Titan Industrial Corporation (1952) (Pty) Limited, Standard Bank 
Chambers, 46 Marshall Street, Johannesburg 
Titan Industrial Corporation of New York has a substantial, direct 
capital investment in the South jfrican concern. ictivity of South 
African firm: Importer/distributor, exporter, agent. No branch 


offices. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BERING COMP:.NY, Canton 6, Ohio 


Ht Timken South Africa (Pty) Limited, cor. Van Dyk and Edinburgh Roads, 
Industrial Sites, Benoni. 
_a& wholly owned subsidiary of the United States company importing 
and distributing the parent company's products. No branch offices. 


TRANS—WORLD iIRLINES, INC., 10 Richards Road, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


* Trans-World jirlines, 26 Howard House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg 
4. subsidiary of Trans-World jirlines Incorporation of Missouri | 
acting as a sales promotion and service office. No branch offices, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX FILM CORPOR.\TION, 44d, West 56th Street, New York 


, HER — Theatres South /frica (Pty) Limited, Colosseum Building, 
ommissioner Street, Johannesburg 


4 subsidiary of Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation acting in 
South ifrica as a property owning and investment company. No 

branch offices, Head office: Colosseum Building, Commissioner Street, 
Johannesbur ge ; . 


##* African Consolidated Theatres (Pty) Limited, Colosseum Building, 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg 
A subsidiary of Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation which 
also operates under contract to Universal International Films Ine., 
4145 Park .wenue, New York 22, N.Y. South ifrican activity: 
motion picture exhibitors. Branches in Cape Town, Durban and Port 
Elizabeth, Head office at above address in Johannesburg, 


“ee =o i frican Consolidated Films (Pty) Limited, Colosseum Building, 


Commissioner Street, Johannesburg 

i. subsidiary of Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation. Universal 

International Films Inc. have a substantial, direct capital 

investment in the South African concern which operates under contract 

to that company and the following: United irtists Corporation, 

729 7th ivenue, New York 19; Paramount International Films Inc, 

1501 Broadway, New York 363; Metro—Goldwyn-—Mayer International Inc., 

1540 Broadway, New York 36; Warner Brothers First International  — 

Pictures Inc., 165 West 46th Street, New York 36; Allied irtists Inc,, 

165 West 46th Street, New York 36. All these on a Film Royalty basis. 

ilso operates under contract to Bell and Howell International, 

7100 McCormack Road, Chicago 45, Illinois forthe supply and sale 

of photographic and cinematographic equipment, ictivity of South 
continued/,..eses 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX FILM CORPORATION oeoe- continued 


African Consolidated: F3 Pty) Limited ...e.e.- continued 
African concern : Distributor of motion pictutes and importer of 
merchandise, photographic and cinematographic equipment. 

Branches in Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Windhoek (South 
West Africa). Head office located in Colosseum Building, 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg. 


¥** Filmlets (§.4.)} Limited, Colosseum Building, Commissioner Street, 


Johannesburg 

A subsidiary of Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation, acting 
as distributor of short cinema advertising films. Branches in 
Cape Town and Durban, Head office: at above address. 


UNION TANK C:R COMPANY, 228 N, La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
*** Union Carriage and Wagon Company (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 335, Nigel 


Transvaal, : 3 
Operates under franchise to Union Tank Car Company in the manufacture 


of its products, Approximate production figure: R12,000,000 per 
annum (South African Rand equals U.S. $1.40). No branch offices. 


UNDERWOOD CORPOR..TION, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*#*¥ Underwood jfrica (Pty } Limited, P.O. Box 17, Johannesburg 
A wholly-owned subsidiary of Underwood Corporation. Importer/ 
distributor of parent company's products. 13 branches in the 
Republic of South Africa, Head office located at above address, 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPOR..TION, 729 - 7th Avenue, New York 195 N.Y. 


Wirt United Artists C ration Selie Pt Linited P.O. Box 7582; 


Johannesburg : | 
A subsidiary of United Artists Corporation distributing its motion 
pictures. No branch officese 


UNITED CARGO CORPORATION, 563 West 35th Street, New York, N.Y. 


HH United Cargo Corporation, P.O, Box 7381, Johannesburg 
4. subsidiary of United Cargo Corporation. No branch houses, 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, Boston, Massachusetts 


SHH 


a — Limited, P.O. Box 2034, Port Elizabeth 
Subsidiary of United Shoe Machinery Corporation of Bostone 
Activity: Manufacturer; and exporter of their own manufactures. 
Approximate production figure — 400,000 gallons per annum, 
Branches in Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Head office: Port 


Elizabeth, 


British United Shoe Machinery S.i.. (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 388, 


Port Elizabeth 

Subsidiary of United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston. 

They are importers/distributors, manufacturers end exporters. 
Branches: Cape Town, Johannesburg, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, — 
George and King William's Town, Head office : Port Elizabeth, 


UNITED ST..TZS RUBBER COMPANY, Rockefeller Center, New Yorks N.Y, 


HHH 


United States Rubber Company (South jfrica) (Pty) Limited, 


133B Eloff Street Extension, Johannesburg 

Subsidiary of United States Rubber of Company of New York 
importing/distributing and manufacturing parent company's products. 
Exports to British East Africa, Mauritius, Portuguese East ifrica 

and the Rhodesias. Branches in Pretoria, Durban, East London, 
Port Elizabeth, Bloemfontein, Cape Town, Windhoek (South West Africa). 
Head office at above address. | 


UNION C..RBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Div, of Union Carbide Corporation, 


270, Park Avenue, New York 17; N.Y. 
Union Carbide South Africa (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8194, Johannesburg 


_ A wholly-owned subsidiary of Union Carbide International Company. 


Also operate under contract and commission. Importer/distributor 
of all parent company's products. Exporter to contiguous areas. 
Branches in Durban and Cape Town, Head office at above address, 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES INTERN..TIONAL CORPOR..TION, 666 Fifth ‘venue, 


New York 195 Neolkse 


Warner Bros, First National Pictures (S.i..) (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 
523» Johannesburg | si 


4 subsidiary of Warner Bros, Pictures International Corporation 
which has a substantial, direct capital investment in the South 
{ifrican concern and to which they operate under f anchise, 
Importer/distributor of motion pictures. No branch houses, 
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WESTERN STATES MACHINE COMPANY, Hamilton.1, Ohio 


*#* Edward L, Bateman Limited, P.0. Box 1671, Johannesburg 
: ; Operates under license to Western States Machine Company. Branches 
°°? in Cape Town, Durban and Bulawayo in Rhodesia. 
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INGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 40 Wall Street, New York 5 


ee C.oJe Fuchs Limited, P.O. Box 75, Alberton, Transvaal 
Operates under license to Westinghouse Electric. Head office 
at above address. 7 


; WILBUR ELLIS COMPANY, 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 
*e* Wilbur Ellis Company (Pty) Limited, 1 - 5 Loop Street, P.O. Box 4258, 


Cape Town. 
Subsidiary of Wilbur Ellis Company, San Francisco. Registered in 
| ae South ifrica in 1948 as a proprietary limited company for the 
' purpose of supplying machinery, fishing equipment and technical 
know-how to the then emergent inshore fishing industry, Present 
day interests: distributor of commercial fishing equipment, 
engineering supplies, sports fishing gear, yachting supplies, etc, 
: Importer of graphite electrodes, hard and softwoods and cocoa; 
exporter of canned fish, lobster, fishmeal, abalone, seaweed meal, 
fish and vitamin oils, fruits and vegetables, ores and chemicals, 
floorings, etce : 


WILLYS MOTORS INCORPOR.:TED, Toledoy Ohio 


“* Willys Afrika (Pty) Limited, P,0, Box 180, Bramley, Johannesburg 

A subsidiary of Willys Motors Incorporated which has a substantial, 
direct capital investment in the South ifrican concern which 
f manufactures and distributes under license to the United States 
; firm, Approximate annual production capacity: 1,000 vehicles. 
60 franchise dealers throughout South Africa and South West Africa. | 
Head office located at above address, | 


, 
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RECEIVED TOO LiiTE FOR CLASSIFIC..TION : 


- ALLIS—CHLMERS INTERNATIONAL, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


eee =6Edward L,. Bateman Limited, P.O. Box 1671, Johannesburg 
Operates under license to illis Chalmers International. Branches in 
Durban and Cape Town. Head office at above address. : 


{RDMORE PRODUCTS, Northbrook, Illinois 


He The Wayne Pump Co South .frica (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 10232, 
Johannesburg : 
Operates under franchise to irdmore Products. Importer/distributor 
of products and manufacturer of petrol, pumps, Branches in Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and in Rhodesia, 


BIRDSBORO CORPOR..TION, Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 


He Samiel Osborn S.... (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 19, Denver, Transvaal 
Manufacturing agreement with royalty payments to Birdsboro 
Corporation. Branches in Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth and 
Windhoek (South West ifrica), 


Jel. CASE COMP..N Y; Racine» Wisconsin 
* Jel. Case South ifrica (Pty) Limited, 57 - llth Road, Kew Township, 


Johannesburg 

fi. subsidiary of J.I. Case Company of Racine operating under franchise, 
Importer/distributor and manufacturer of parent company's products, 
Head office located in Johannesburg at the above address, 


A.J.» GERRIRD .ND COMPANY, 426 East Touhy Avenue, Des Plains, Illinois 


** 3.J, Gerrard Steel Strappings Company (S.A.) (Pty) Limited, 
P,0. Box 457, Johannesburg. | 
The United States concern has a substantial, direct capital 
investment in the South African firm. Manufacturer of cold rolled 
steel strip, steel strappings, seals and corrugated fasteners, 


GOLD SEL COMP/NY, Camden, New Jersey 


eee Hill and Murray Limited, P.O, Box 3070, Johannesburg 
Operate on a royalty basis for Gold Seal Company. Branches in 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town; Bloemfontein and Rhodesia, 
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CHF EGER INTERN. TIONAL CORPORATION, 4329 West National iveme, 


ee Samuel Osborn (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 19, Denver, 
Transvaal. ; 
Operates on 2 royalty basis manufacturing and distributing 
Harnischfeger products, Branches in Durban, Cape Town, - 
Port Elizabeth and Windhoek (South West iifrica). 
LeTOURNEAU WESTINGHOUSE COMP /.NY » Peoria, Illinois. — 
Ht Samuel Osborn (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 19, Denver, 
Transvaal 
Operates on a royalty basis manufacturing and distributing the 
products of the United States concern. Branches in Durban; 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and Windhoek (South West Africa), 
LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMP..NY, St. Louis, Missouri 
Ke Wayne Pump Company, P.O, Box 10232, Johannesburg 
Operate under. franchise to Lincoln Imgineering, Branches in Durban, 
3 Port Elizabeth and in Rhodesia, =: | 
4 MINE ND SMELTER SUPPLY COMPANY, F.0. Box 9041, Denver, Colorado. 
j Kt Samuel Osborn (South Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 19) Denvery 
’ Transvaal. 
4 Operates on a royalty basis manufacturing and distributing the 
4 products of Mine and Smelter Supply Company. Branches in Durban, 
4 Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and Windhoek (South West .frica),. 
4 NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 
q ee Wayne Pump Company, P.O, Box 10232, Johannesburg | 
- Operates under franchise to Neptune Meter Company, Branches 
q in Durban, Port Elizabeth and in Rhodesia, 
:, SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, P.O, Box 723, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KF Samuel Osborn (South /frica) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 19, Denver, 
Transvaal tee 
Operates on a royalty basis manufacturing and distributing the | 
products of Smith Engineering Works, Branches in Durban, Cape Town 
Port Elizabeth and Windhoek (South West .ifrica). ‘ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NeJ.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.f. 


Esso Standard S.A. (Pty) Limited, Carlton Hotel, Johannesburg 
Importers of lubricating oils, greases and chemicals as vell as 
general petroleum products. Headquarters in Johannesburg 
(temporarily at above address), Sales organizations to be 
established in Durban and Cape Town 
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THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES, KNOWN OR BELIEVED TO H..VE UNITED ST..TES 
CONNECTIONS, DID NOT RESPOND TO A REQUEST FOR INFORM TION ON SUCH 


CONNECTIONS : 
CLASSIFIED BY SOUTH AFRICAN NAME : 


Adams Brand (Pty) Limited, sy 3rd Avenue, Booysens Reserve, Johannesburg 
herflo (Pty) Limited, Commercial Exchange Building, Harrison Street, . 


Johannesburg 
dmerican Abrasive Company (S.A. ) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 9527; Sie « 


American Chinchilla (Pty) Limited, P:0, Box 6460, Johannesburg 
imerican Ethicals (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8138, Johannesburg - 


B.B. Chemicals, P.O. Box 6506, Johannesburg 

B.H.. Electric Company (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 8639, Johannesburg 

The Boeing Company, P.O, Jan Smuts dirport, Kempton Park, Johannesburg 
-.Bristol—Myers (Pty) Limited, P. Oo Box 9706, Johannesburg 


Caterpillar Airica (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 65, Isando, Transvaal 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company; P.O. Box 7508, Johannesburg 
Chrome Corporation (S. ise) (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 6612, Johannesburg 


Deere and Company (John), c/o S.A. Cultivators, P.O, Box 198, Nigel, Transvaal 
Dennen, R.T., Factor House, 11 Kruis Street, Johannesburg 


Goodrich South jfrica (Pty) Limited, B.F., FeO. Box 9264, Johannesburg 
Grosvenor Industrial Engines Limited, P.O. Box 415, J ohannesburg 


Harcourt, Cooke and Sons, P.0. Box 7126, J ohannesburg 
Hoover S.... (Pty),Limited, P,. O. Box 9276, Johannesburg 


Le F.F. (Seis ) (Pty) Linited, P.O. Box 231; Johannesburg | I 
_ International Harvester Company S..i. (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 12, Isando, 

Transvaal 

‘deffrey—Galion (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4094, Johannesburg 


Koret of California (Behe) (Pty) Limited, GB Centre, 66 Smal Street, 
Johannesburg 


Ledlab (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 7552, Johannesburg 
Letaba Citrus Preservers (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 3044, Johmmesiung 


MSD (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 7748, Johannesburg 
Massey—Harris and Company, P.O. Box 8208, Johannesburg 
Max Factor and Company Inc., P.O. Box 8074, Johannesburg 
McLaren, Devenport and Partners and jAssociates, Silvern House, ’ 
139 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg | 
Murray Limited, Helen, P.O. Box 3070, Johannesburg 
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4 
National Mining and Exploration Company, P.O. Box 8014, Johannesburg 


Permanent Gypsum Allied Chemical Corporation, 705 S.ii. Permanent Building, 


Commissioner Street, Johannesburg ~ 
Petrow and Company (Pty) Limited, CeJ., P.0, Box 11000, Johannesburg 
Pfizer Laboratories S.i. (Pty) Limited, P,0. Box 7424, Johannesburg 


Revlon Se. Limited, P,0, Box 8785, Johannesburg 
Richelieu Pearls S.i. (Pty) Limited, P.0. Box 60, ilberton, Transvaal 


Seawright (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 7236, Johannesburg 
Selectomatic Radio Corporation of S.4. (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8639; 


Johannesburg 
Sun-Protect Ultrax (Pty) Limited, 303 Power House, 21 Fraser Street, 


Johannesburg 


Taylor, Jane (Africa) (Pty) Limited, P.O. Bex 3529, Johannesburg 
Transvaal Box Manufacturers (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 7698, Johannesburg 


U.S.A. Books (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 8626, Johannesburg 


Van Raalte Limited, 23 Olga Building, President Street, Johannesburg 
Vick International (Pty) Limited, P.O. Box 4551, J ohannesburg 


d. Walter Thompson and Company S.A. (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 87555 


Johannesburg 
Wyeth Laboratories (Pty) Limited, P.O, Box 42, Isando, Transvaal, 


The Bureau of International Commerce, Department of Commerce, maintains a 
World Trade Directory Report file containing background information on many 


foreign firms. If not already on file, such reports will be prepared on 
request. They may be purchased from the Department of Commerce for $1 each. 
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PRESIDENT }#£VVICE PRESIDENT NATIONAL SECRETARY ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND 
ACTION PROJECT 
TODD Gi 
GITLIN PAUL BOOTH LEE DUNHAM WEBB 1100 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
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RENNARD DAVIS, DIRECTOR 
January 22 PEACE RESEARCH AND 


EDUCATION PROJECT 

| 715 ARCH STREET 
Dear Clark, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48103 
RICHARD FLACKS, DIRECTOR 


NATIONAL STAFF 
Following up somewhat on last night's multi- JOSEPH CHABOT 


versation: GEORGE GOSS 
DOUGLAS IRELAND 


1. I couldn't find the old Liberation containing GEenEe. Gene L.VEY 


Alvin Wolfe's article on the Congo. But I did STEPHEN MAX 
find an earlier version of that article in the 

Committee of Correspondence Newsletter. There was nothing in it 

on the role of U. S. banks in the Congo, although there was a hint of 
CIA boosts in bringing Mobutu te power whenever it was (1961 I think). 


2. The bank interlocks, between Chase Manhattan and southern banks, are 
hard to pinpoint. That is to say, from Patman's Chain Ban one can 
identify the major interlocking stockholders; the problem is t <euypizs some are 
gtx "bank nominees." Bank nominees are more-or-less dummy corporations 
set up to "take care of" funds, be they estates, pensions, trust funds, 
whatever; the bank takes care ef the investment for the original party 


-but said party may (it depends what kind of nominee it is) retain controda. 
That at least is the explicit purpose. These outfits also serve nicely oe — 


to conceal actual ownership. We can assume, I think, that the major 

bank nominees owning stock in Chase Manhattan (I use Patman's definition 

of "major": among the top 20 stockholders) are dummies of Rockefellers 

and their ilk, although I am trying to track this down.//Other kinds of / 
interlecks are brokers and dealers, investment trusts and cos., insurance cos., 


Anyway, here are the interlocks with Dixie banks: () 
Rank among 20 largest 


| ©) stockhelders of that 
Nominee of Chase Seuthern bank at which stock held southern bank @hé 
Cudd & Co. \.) Waehovia Bank & Trust Co., 
| Winston-Salem, N. C. 7 
\Y First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 7 
\, Whitney National Bank, New Orleans 6 
Gooss & Co. Citizens « Seuthern National Bank, 
Savannah, Ga. 19 
Kane & Ce. Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., W-S, N.C. hy 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 20 
Citizens & Seuthern Nat'l. Bank, Sav. 3 
Union Planters National Bak, Memphis hy 
First National Bank, Fert Worth, Tex. 19 
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A Chase Stockholder Seuthern Bank at which steck held D 
12 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, First National Bak, Memphis 16 
Fenner & Smith Wachovia Bank & Trust Ce., W-S 9 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Nerfolk, Va. 9 
Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 16 © 
involving 


As for interlocking major stockholding/smutwamm the only "individual, personal 
and family holding company, trust and estate" in the top 20 stockholders at 
Chase Manhattan (Hon. David Reckefeller), this information is "on file with 
the committee." 


--Seurce: Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 
88th Congress (April 15, 1963), CHAIN BANKING: STOCKHOLDER 
AND LOAN LINKS OF #%% 200 LARGEST MEMBER BANKS, pp. 23, hh. 


\ 
ok Kae Te aco 
in this analysis 
Remember, the only banks dealt with/are the 200 largest banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve system. There are no nonmember banks larger 


than the smallest\member banks,in the South, but there are ef course member 
and nommember Southern banks that are smaller. 


Get it? 


3. A reminder: When you want mail te get te us om a Saturday (which it 
doesn't do at the effiece), send it to my home. 


4. 200 prespeeti will be mailed teday. 


5. I've got to do some work now. 


th 


Todd 


ce: Paul 


- 


— 
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January 25, 1965 


Director 
Council on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 


New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Sir: 


In line with NSA's policy of encouraging students to become informed 
about the critical issues of the day, we have developed a program 
which promises to be a worthwhile educational experience. The sub- 
ject is South Africa and, along with the National Newman Club Foun- 
dation, the National Federation of Catholic College Students, and the 
National Student Christian Federation, NSA is sponsoring a program 
of student educational action on apartheid in South Africa. All of these 
student and religious groups have expressed their opposition to the 
philosophy and practice of apartheid. We hope now to implement 
many of the proposals suggested in their resolutions. 


We envision the program in two phases: an education seminar on 
campuses to be held in mid or late February and a national student 
week on apartheid in March. Among the many possibilities for the 
national student week to be held on local campuses on March 14-2l, 
the date of the Sharpeville massacre, would be an information drive, 
including posters, articles for campus newspapers and magazines, 
panels; debates, sermons, and speakers. In addition to increasing 
awareness and interest on the campus, we are hoping to raise funds 
for scholarships to be giwen to South African refugee students. 


We have sent you this information because we think that you will be 
interested in a program of this type. We hope that you will encour- 
age your representatives on local campuses to participate in the 
program~-during both the educational seminar and the student week 


on apartheid. 


There is much to be gained from a program of this kind andyour 
group could contribute to its success. Thank you very much for 


your help. 


| Sincerely, | . 
Yalius Glickman 
Director of Exchanges 
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Apartheid: Why are we concerned? 


White Supremacy: 
APARTHEID is'South' Africa's policy of the separate development of 
the "cultnve'!::of the-white Afrikaner and the ''culture"’ of the black 
African,’ The: meaning of the relatively innocuous term ''separate 
developmént''!is made'clear by’Prime Minister Verwoerd: ''We 
want to make South ‘Africa White. .*Keeping it White can mean only 
one thing,: namely: White domination; not leadership, not guidance, 
but control, supremacy;:''* _ Apartheid is a policy of control of the 
black majority by the:white minority. This control extends from 
| the means of communication and education to the means of physical 
: coercion, 


Today, apartheid means that South Africa censors freedom of the 
press. by severy limiting-matérials printed in or imported to South 
Africa. “Education is designed to teach the African his ''proper inferi- 
ority." The defense budget has quadrupled in the last four years and -— 
South Africa is not engaged in war. Control is implemented through 

! a series: of laws such as the No Trial Act of 1963 which provides for 
. indefinite detention‘ without trial. The International Commission of 
Jurists had said of previous legislation : '(it) reduces the liberty of 
the citizen to a degree not surpassed by the most extreme dictator- 
ships of the Left or thé Right;''** There was nothing but shock to be 
registered at the passage of the No Trial Act. 


Labor Discrimination: » . 3 e | : 

The policy-of separation which has created one of the highest standards 
7 of living in the worl< for the white population has made of the blacks a 
| huge migratory labor force with everyone subject to removal from an 
area where his labor is not required to one where it is needed, Job 
discrimination prevonts Africans from holding many jobs which are 
reserved for whites. In the same job, the African must expect to re- 
ceive a lower’salary than a white man, The industrialization of South 
Africa means that the attendant problems of poverty follow strictly 

a racial lines, A country in a financial crisis following the govern- 
ment's massatre of Africans in 1960 is now booming because of the © 
help of the United States. At the present-time, the USA accounts for 
almost a half-million dollars of South Africa's trade, 


Denial of Political Parties: 

In its political aspects, apartheid rests upon the disenfranchisement 

if of all Africans and is coming to rest upon the suppression of all opinion 
if which*questions government policy. In July, 1964, white members of 

the non-racial Liberal party were jailed under the 90-day detention 

law whose provisions include that the detainee may be kept in solitary 
confinement for an unlimited number of 90-day periods without having 
been charged with a crime. All means of political expression have 

a | steadily been denied the African. At one time, they were consulted 

. | . on legistation concerning themselves. They developed bodies, primarily 


mers Pee 


the African Nationalist Congress, which employed litigation and 
strikes to cali attention’to needs and to make demands. When legal 
battles proved fruitiess and: strikes made’ ‘illegal,’ the ANC used pas- 
Sive resistance to obtain a hearing for their grievances, But it ts 
now treasontus for Afritans to hold protest: ‘demonstrations, pro- 
cession’s, public mtetings of protest,‘ or even to distribute litera- 
ture, The AN” and all other African political organizations are 
now banned; theiz r leaders have been arrested, sentenced, or’ put 

to death. Ate Bree | | : re | 


The Sharpe ville Massecve~~March zi, 1960 when 69 Africans were 
luilled by police action. ink’ ic non-violentiy pro testing Pass Laws-« has ty 


become ‘a syrnbol of the in iransigence of the South African govern- 

ment, the harbinger ‘a a day wien ail Africans’ who still hear the - 
sounds: cf freedom witluse the only oY litica’ course open to them «- 
violence, © When lenders, such ag. Mele n Mandela,are given senten- — 


. 3. sue 


ces ci iife hotriscament, we many espect that the leadership ex- 
pressed in fis words will rass: cf 


During iry iaeiome [have cedicated myself to this 
Strursie of the /.tricam people. Ihave fought against 
Wihics Comination;, and I have fought against black domi- 
nition. 2 have cherighed tig ideal of a democratic. ae 
Bie Fe ee gottety in‘which all persons 1. ie together in har- c 
e BS Sy ott, ind wilh ecual déportunities. It is an ideal which 
Tl Bege'te ive for andisee-réalizet, But if needs be, my 
| Lotd; itis an ideal for which I am prepared to — 


_ ees ‘Prime Minister Verwoerd, acres sing House of Assembly, — 
J: mary 25,° 1733 z | 


gt report, 1962 
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25 January, 1965 


Mr. Tedd Gitlin 

Peace Research and Education Project 
1100 East Washington Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


Dear Mr. Gitlin: 


In Mr, Farmer's absence in Africa your letter of January 22 
has been referred to me. | 


We are very much interested in the activities that you are 
planning for March 19, protesting the role American business 
plays in supporting the apartheid system in Soe@h Africa, — 


We will bring this matter up before our next National Action 
Council meeting on February 6, and let you know the outcome. 


Sincerely yours, 


George A. Wiley 
Associate National Director 


GAW/me 
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» peace research and education project 


of STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


1100 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48104 / (313) 764-7480 


_ Executive Committee: iN. Ad ) 
Paul Booth* "Vy | January 22, 1965 
Todd Gitlin* | 
Coordinators 


James Morey* 
Director, Boston PREP 


Otto Feinstein 
Richard Flacks 
Larry Gordon 
Carol McEidowney 
Liora Proctor 
Richard Rothstein 
Lee Webb 


Paul Potter* 
President, SDS 


Cc. Clark Kissinger* 
National Sec’y, SDS 


*ex officio 


Cooperating Organizations: | 


Center for Research on 
Conflict Resolution 


Institute for Policy Studies 


National Research Council 
on Peace Strategy 


World Institute for 
World Peace 


. 38 Park Rew 


Mr, James Farmer 
Cengress on Racial Equality 


yan 2° a 


New York 38, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In an attempt to fecus public attention on the brutal apartheid 
system in South Africa, particularly on the rele of American institutions 
in supperting that system, Students fer a Demecratic Society and its 
Peace Research and Education Preject are organizing a series of 
activities te take place Friday, March 19, the fifth annivers 


of the Sharpeville massacre. The purpose of this letter is to invite 


your participation and eooperation in this matter of abiding mutual 


cencern. 


_ Some of the particulars of the projeet are spellad out in the 
enclesed prospeetus, so I wen't take the time to duplicate them except 
to emphasize that there are two semewhat distinct aspects to the 
project. On the one hand, a group of people will be sitting-in at the 
main office ef the Chase “anhatten Bank in New York, demanding that / 
the bank cease its direct financial support of the Verwoerd regime. } 


The group will include SDS leadership and chapter representatives, 


members of the Newark Community Union, and hopefully prominent 

members of the academic and cultural cemmunities. Some ef this group 
will almost certainly be arrested; legal and financial arrangements 

are being made now. We invite your personal and organizational particip- 


ation in this central appect of the protest. 


— Tt ws, 
me TY 


te il an 


Also on March 19, SDS chapters will be demonstrating at the central 
offices of some of the 160 - odd U.S. nonfinancial corporations that 


carry on operations in South Africa. We are in the precess of 


gathering a wealth of information concerning the nature of these 


firms and their precise roles in the Seuth African economy. Since 


they or their branches and affiliates are spread thickly around the 
country, very few communities in the U.S. are very distance from at | 
least one. Thus we are “asking you if you would notify your 
affiliated chapters and greups ef these plans for March 19, and urge / / 
their localized participation. We can provide yeu with the mailing 
materials. 
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I hepe it is clear that what we have in mind fer March 19 is a level 
of anti-apartheid action much different from the traditional kind in this 
ceuntry. Rather than decrying the far-off evil of apartheid, we intend to 


underscore the fact that the U.S. is very deeply implicated in tat ugly 


system--that the evil is net vague but tied to specific American interests. 
I think you] agree that this weuld be a major departure fer American 
pretest directed against foreign policy. 


We are partieularly anxious te have your support and participation in 
erder to indicate te an apathetie "publie" and a tolerant gevernment that 
the issues of racial justice at heme and abroad are inextricably linked 


as are the civil rights movement and other domestic movements for democratie 
secial change. 


Clark Kissinger, SDS's National Secretary, will be calling on you in 
the next few days te discuss the matter with you. I hepe we can work 
something out. 


Fraternally yours, 


as 


Tedd Gitlin 


| 


PROSPECTUS FOR STUDENT ACTION AGAINST AMERICAN 


ECONOMIC SUPPCRT OF SOUTH AFRICAN APARTHETD 


U. 5. Involvement in the South African Econony 


The role of U. S. corporations and financial institutions in the South 
African economy is great, but hard to guantify with precision. Thewge roles 
have been particularty significant in maintaining the South Afriean regime 
since 1960. After the Sharpeville massacre of March 1960 and the subsequent 
south African withdrawal from the British ‘Commonwealth and South Africa's 
uecision to go off the pound sterling, foreign capital began to flee the country. 
It looked for a while in 1961 as if the economy was on the verge of collapse. 


But as Africa Today, the magazine of the American Committee on Affica, has 


said, "The United States came to the rescue." The U. S. Atomic Energy Comn- 
ission negotiated for a new six-year contract for South African uraniwm, 
improving the Republic's trade balance. But equally significant, the 
eighty U. 5S. Companiew with investments in South Africa increased their invest- 
ments in 1961 alone by $23 millions; and $150 million in dollar koans was 
extended to the South African government from U.S.-dominated financial 
institutions ($38 million, International Monetary Fund; $23 million, World | 
Bank and its affiliates), from U.S. lenders not puhlicly identified ($70 million: P| 
and from two major U.S. banks--$10 million from the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
$5 million from the First National City Bank of New York. 
Since 1961 as well, this pattern of U.S. public and private support 
of the South African economy has continued unabated. Where there were, in 
1960, eighty U.S. corporations with investments in South &frica, there are 
now at least 160, including many corporate giants (General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Firestone, Godyear, Armstrong, Eastman Kodak, Dow Chemical, 
P-xall, Pepsi-Cola, Olin Mathieson,etc., etc.). In 1963, eleven U.S. banks 
(Chase Manhattan, First National City, and nine others not publicly identified ) 
extended $40 million in revolving credit to the South African Treasury. A 
revotving credit amounts to a loan that is automatically re-lent after the 
principal is repaid; except for the (low) interest, in other words, it 
is tantamount to a grant. 
In short, both U.S. banks and U.S. corporations have been influential 


in underwriting attention has been drawn to these "private" initiatives; 


the U.S. government has not discouraged these loans and investments. 


A Direct Action Proposal 


With the fourth anniveraary of the Sharpeville massacre approaching on 
March 19, 1965, Students for a Democratic Society does not want the occasion 
to pass without calling attention to the major role played by U.S. economic 
institutions in supporting a social system that institutionalizes the brutality 
and injustice of Sharpeville. Tvraditionally, American protests against 
apartheid have heen content with unpointed condemnation of the Verwoerd 
regim; they have left the impression that apartheid is a system "way off there 
over the oeean," rather thah a system tied intimately to hidden American | 
interests. i 

Believing that the most effective way to draw attention to these links 
is through the use of direct action, SDS proposes to conduct a sit-in in the 
Chase Manhattan Bank on Friday, March 19, 1965. In preparation, a letter 
oi demands will be sent to the major officers of the Bank. SDS leadership, 
prominient individuals in the academy anda the professions, representatives 
of the thrity-five SDS chapters across the country (with heavy participation 
from Northeastern chapters), and participants in the community organizations 
with which SDS works would take part in the .sit-in with the largest possibie 
representation from civil rights and peace groups which are currently being 
invited to participate. The participants would urge the bank to discontinue 
its support of the South African government, and would urge depositors to 
cancdl their accounts until that decision is made. 

On the same day, SDS chapters and other far-flung groups would demonstra‘ > 
at the home and branch offices of the non-financial corporations that invest 
in South Africa. These offices are scattered in almost every state and major 
city in the country. These supporting demonstrations could simply be educa- 
tional, or might seek to halt the operations of the offices involved. 

Publicity surrounding each demonstration would clarify the nature of 
the link-ups between the U.S. and South African economies. Some of the demon- 
strators at the Chase Manhattan Bank should expect to be arrested for tres- 


passing and/or obstructing business. The logistics of this will be worked 


owt shortly. 


Implications 


The proposed sit-in and supporting demonstration would set a number 


of important precedents for foreign policy action in the United States. 


<_. 


lL. It would establish the possibility of visible, pointed action against 
‘specific targets. 

2. it would establish a working relationship among peace, student and 
civil rights groups on peace issues. 

3. It would for the first time make visible, to some extent, the role 
o* the American economy in injustice and repression abroad. 

To bring home these implications in a sustained and systematic way is 
the major problem posed by the proposed action. A large-scale educational 
program on U. S. partnership in apartheid, in cooperation with the Consulta- 


tive Committee on South Africa is one possible follow-up. Another would be 


a campaign for Congressional restriction on the now uninhibited behavior of 


U. S. corporations abroad. 
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January 29, 1965 


Mr. Lawrence H. Geller 
1006 Huntington Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Geller: 


Mr. Farmer will not return from Africa until February 
Sth, so I am taking the liberty of replying §0 your 
letter of January 27th. | 


CORE's National Office is considering various plans of 
action to protest the support that United States 
business is giving to the apartheid system of South 
Africa. A definite policy should be decided upon after 
the meeting ofvour National Action Council, February 

5 - 7. We will let you know the outcome as soon as 
possible. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


ypu 29 


Vear Mr. Farmer; 


I am sure you aware of the fact that many American 


comp2nies, while paying lip service to equal rights 
here, continue to support thru their heavy investments 


in South Africa, that racist regime there. 

I have a complete listing of these companies and their — 
investments and attempted to interest the local 

| CORE chapter here in a project related to this mitter. 

| Notwithstanding the fact that I4m a member of CORE as 
well as the fact that James Williams shoved initial 

| interest in the project, it has never gotten off the 

' ground. This has dragged on now for over two months. 


Just the other day I read where, at their arnual 
meeting, the Students for a Democratic Society voted 
to protest U.S. financial support for the bacist 
government of South Africa by direct action, 


| Now it may very well be that your national headquarters 
has given some thought to a project like this, or may 
have something going already. ‘hatever the case, it seems 
to me that CORE should be making more of an effort in 
relatins to the American Negro what is going on inter- 
nationally. 


I would like very much to participate in sOme such action 
and would be grateful for your thoughts on the matter. 


\ 
5 ; Sincerely yours, 
a a oe Lawrence H. “eller 
ee \ 100), Huntingdon St. 
7 | Philadelphia 
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SHARPSVILLE - MARCH 19, 1960 


In March 1960, Robert Sobukwe, President of the Pan African Congress, 
called a mass protest against the laws designed to keep control over the 


lives of the Africans. For an African to be caught without his pass book 


is certain imprisonment. 


The pass books contain about 50 pages and give all vital statistics: 
arrests, job, tax payments, etc. It must also be signed by the current 
employers. This law prevented the Africans from travelling to find jobs 


without a permit, separates families and restricts them to areas where 


they may starve. 


On March 19, 1960, twenty thousand Africans gathered in front of the 
police station in Sharpsville to protest and turn in their pass books. 
“The police claimed that they were being besieged. Reinforcements were 
rushed to the area. Military planes made low passes over the crowd. 
Then the police opened fire with submachine guns. An eye witness said, 
"People fell like nine pins. Wounded women were screaming and shouting, 


and I could see figures trying to raise themselves or pull themselves 


off the ground.* 


The results of the police fire killed 72 persons and injured more than 
200. In a Similar demonstration, the same day in Langa, six were killed 
and three were injured. This is a total of 131 persons killed and 365 


injured, in one day, for demonstrating peacefully against injustice. 


CORE DEMONSTRATION 
MARCH 20, 1965, 12:00 NOON 
CALL OFFICE APTER 5:00 PM FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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CALL TO THE CONFERENCE 


Recognizing that South Africa’s increasing 
repression of its voteless African majority 
could trigger an international conflict 


(fh) 


along racial lines, a growing number of B 
American organizations and citizens de- 

sire to take effective action before it is too 

late. Therefore, 


TO: examine South African apartheid, its 
practice and psychology... 


TO: assess how we as Americans are 
strengthening the South African Gov- 


ernment and its economy, thus help- e 

ing to perpetuate racism... t 

Pp 

TO: work out feasible programs of action b 
for ourselves and suggestions to our 

Government to strengthen forces for v 

change inside South Africa... y 

THE SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS ti 

are calling this conference—the first na- t] 


tional gathering in the United States n 
convened specifically to face the issue A 
of apartheid. We wish to assist South b 
Africans to end racism there. We hope u 
that with international help change can O 


ee oe 
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be initiated before there is mass blood- 
shed. The problem is: 


HOW. 


SPONSORS OF THE CONFERENCE 
BELIEVE: 


1. That we as Americans must share in 
responsibility for meeting the crisis 
in South Africa: 


2. That the U. S. Government must initi- 
ate a more vigorous policy in oppos- 
ing apartheid. 


Alan Paton has said: “The Afrikaner na- 
tionalist ... will change only when the 
pressure inside and outside the country 
becomes unendurable . What he needs 
...1S8 a decisive order from the outside 
world.” 


We call upon individuals and organiza- 
tions sharing these views to participate in 
this conference, and to join in exploring 
not only the ‘‘why” and the ‘what’’ of 
ACTION against racism in South Africa, 
but also the difficult question: “‘How?” Let 
us help build this ‘decisive order from the 
outside world”! 


Ge meme. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
IN BRIEF 


The conference will open on Sunday evening, 
March 21, with a public meeting in the grand 
ballroom, Willard Hotel. Speakers from South 
Africa, civil rights groups and Congress will 
keynote the conference. 


Monday morning, March 22 
Panel presentation by six experts on: 


1. The Transkei, Bantustans and the High 
Commission Territories; 


2. South West Africa and the International 
Court of Justice; 

3. Economic Forces at Work in South 
Africa; 

4. African Continental Dynamics and Inter- 
national Pressures; 


5. The Policies and Activities of Groups 
Within South Africa 


a) White groupings 
b) African groupings 


Luncheon on Monday will feature an Address: 
“A CRITIQUE OF U.S. APPROACH 
TO SOUTH AFRICA” 


Monday afternoon the conference will divide 
into three seminar groups, to hear papers 
and to discuss: 


1. U. S. Government Involvement 
2. U. S. Trade and Financial Involvement 
3. American Private Involvement (tourism, 


entertainment, exchange programs, sport, _ 


etc.) 


Monday evening: Conference Dinner; 
Program to be announced. 


Tuesday morning, March 23 


WHAT CAN WE DO? The conference will 
divide into four groups, representing their 
major interests: 


. Churches and Synagogues 
- Youth and Students 

. Civil Rights 

4. Labor 


on - 


Closing luncheon: summing up of the findings 
of the various discussion groups. 


Closing Address: ‘‘A PROPOSAL FOR A 
DYNAMIC U. S. POLICY” 


Visits to Government: Delegations will call 
upon some Senators and Congressmen, at 
the White House, and at the State Depart- 
ment. 


CONFERENCE COSTS 


EE $10.00 
($5.00 for students) 


HOTEL—all with bath: 
AT WILLARD, where conference is held, 
two nights, two to twin-bedded room ... 15.00 
BE a ye eee 20.00 


AT DODGE HOUSE, two nights, four in 
room, $7; three in room, $9; two 
in room, $12 per person 


TWO LUNCHEONS, Monday and Tuesday .. 7.60 
EE re eee 6.00 


Above totals $38.60 minimum at the Willard; $30.60 
minimum at Dodge House. For students, $5 less be- 
cause of half-price registration. Breakfasts on your 
own. 


NOTE: You need not stay at either hotel if you pre- 
fer to make your own arrangements. In that case, 
you pay registration fee plus the cost of those meals 
you take with the group. 


I AM INTERESTED IN THE 
CONFERENCE ON SOUTH AFRICA 


[] Please send me further information 
[]) Please accept my pre-registration 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


I enclose my registration fee: 
C1) regular, $10. CJ student, $5. 


make checks to: 


Consultative Council on South Africa 
Room 705, 211 East 43 St., New York 17 


eee 


Among those participating in the Conference as 
speakers, paper preparers, panelists, and entertainers 
will be (partial listing): MH DANIEL BERNSTEIN, Mem- a 
ber N.Y. Stock Exchange M LEON BIBB, Folk Singer & 


@ FRED DU BOW, Ch’'man, Oberlin College Student Ae 
Movement Against Apartheid ™® JAMES FARMER, « 


National Director of CORE # VERNON FERWERDA, 

Ass't. Gen. Sec’y, National Council of Churches @ 

THOMAS FRANCK, Prof. of Int'l. Law, N.Y.U. Law é 
School ™® JULIAN FRIEDMAN, Prof. of Political Sci- : 
ence, Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse Univ. @ 2 
GEORGE HOUSER, Executive Director, American Com- 

mittee on Africa BM JOSEPH KENNEDY, Program Direc- 

tor, American Society of African Culture M ELIZA- 

BETH S. LANDIS, Co-Editor, Liberian. Code of Law, 

1956 ® BERNARD MAGUBANE, South African Gradu- 

ate Student, U.C.L.A. BH ACHKAR MAROF, Perm. Rep. 

of Guinea to the U.N., Ch’man., Special Committee on the 

Policies of Apartheid CLARENCE MITCHELL, Director 

of the Washington Bureau, N.A.A.C.P. BH GLADSTONE 

NTLABATI, South African Graduate Student, Yale Divin- 

ity School M® JAMES A. PIKE, Episcopal Bishop of 

California M JAMES H. ROBINSON, Director, Opera- 

tion Crossroads Africa M LESLIE RUBIN, Director, 

Program of African Studies, Howard University @ 

NANCY SHERWOOD, Executive Secretary, U.S. Youth 

Council ® RICHARD STEVENS, Director, African 

Center, Lincoln University B® OLIVER TAMBO, Deputy 

Pres., African National Congress of So. Africa & 

NORMAN UPHOFF, Vice Pres., Int'l Affairs, U.S. Nat'l 

Student Ass'n. &@ PETER WEISS, President, American 

Committee on Africa MH ROY WILKINS, Executive 

Secretary, N.A.A.C.P. # ALVIN WOLFE, Prof. of 
Anthropology, Washington University (St. Louis) 


————————_>--@-- 
SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


— = am Conference Secretary: George M. Houser 


@ African Methodist Episcopal Church (Department of 
Home and Foreign Missions) ® American Committee 
on Africa & American Jewish Congress M@ A.M.E. Zion 
Church (Board of Home and Foreign Missions) @ 
A.F.L.-CIO, Industrial Union Department ® Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers—A.F.L.-CIO # American Soci- 
ety of African Culture ® American Student Movement 
Against Apartheid & Americans for Democratic Action 
@ Association of Artists for Freedom M Campus 
ADA @&® Collegiate Council for the U.N. ® Catholic 
Interracial Council M Congress of Racial Equality @ 
Episcopal Church (Division of Christian Citizenship) 
@ International Union of Electrical Workers, A.F.L.- 
CIO @® Methodist Church (Board of Christian Social 
Concerns) ® National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People ™ National Council of the 
Churches of Christ (Commission on Religion and Race) 
@ National Federation of Catholic College Students @ 
National Newman Club Federation ® National Student 
Christian Federation ™® Negro-American Labor Council 
@ Presbyterian Church (Office of International Affairs) 
@ RWDSU, A.F.L.-CIO, District 65 HM Students for a 
Democratic Society M™ Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee M United Automobile Workers, 
A.F.L.-CIO @ United Church of Christ (Council for 
Christian Social Action) M™ United Federation of 
Teachers M™ United States National Student Associa- 
tion M® United States Youth Council @ United World 
Federalists &@ Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom @® Y.W.C.A. (National Student YWCA) 
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National Conference: 
‘THE SOUTH AFRICA‘N CRISIS 
AND AMEN CSC: N .£T cc 
Washington, D. C. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION AGAINST APARTHEID 


Adopted by The Conference, March 23, 1965 | 


Cane a - 


We believe that racism, whether in flabama, New York, or South 
Africa is an abomination in the eyes of God and men, an offense to 
human decency, and « gross violation of the emerging common law of 
mankind. However, South Africa is the only country in the world of- ag 
ficially dedicated to a policy of racism (apartheid) and, under that | 
policy, has reduced a majority of fourteen million non-whites to 
subjugation at the hands of a tyrannical government chosen by the 
minority of three million whites. This policy is maintained by a 
totalitarian system strongly reminiscent of Hitlerism. 

We have therefore come together on the fifth aenniversary of 
the Sharpeville massacre to consider the extent of our responsibility | 
for the perpetuation of the evil system of apartheid and the various 
ways in which we can contribute to the abolition of that system 
and to the return of South Africa to established principles of the 
community of nations as reflected in the Declaration of Human Rights. 

We associate ourselves with and pl.edge ourselves to support the 
African-based movements for freedom and justice for all. Africans. 

Speaking as individuals and not necessarily on behalf of various 
organizations with which we are affiliated, we find 


THAT the various reasons offered. by-the apologists of apartheid 


are totally without merit, 
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THAT the continuation of apartheid will lead inevitably to 
violence and bloodshed and possible escalation into world conflict, 
TH/T the survival of apertheid depends upon the maintenance 
of a garrison state resting on a largely self-sufficient economy, which 
south Africa has not yet achieved, but is on the way to achieving, 
THAT americans, along with other peoples, are contributing to 
the maintenance of apartheid by governmental action, economic involve- 
ment and private non-economic contact. We therefore meke the following 
recommendations for American action against apartheid: 
1. The US Government should adopt full economic sanctions against 
the South éfrican Government, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the UN Special Committee on Apartheid, and shoudd prepare to enforce 
such sanctions by all necessary means authorized by international-law. 
Pending the adoption of such action, we specifically recommend that 
our Government: 
a) discourage private American loans to and investments 
in South Africa, 
b) discontinue guarantees of American exports to South 
{frica through the Export-Import Bank, 
c) discontinue loans to South Africa through the US con- 
trolled International Monetary Fund and World Bank, 
d) provide incentives for the withdrawal of American invest- 
ments from South Africa, 3 
e) discontinue allocation of any sugar quota to South Africa, 
f) stop encouraging American investments in and trade with 
South Africa through assistance rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 3 
g) discontinue the purchase of gold, uranium, and other 


strategic materials from South Africa, and 


h) enforce the sanctions provided in federal fair employ- 
ment legislation against ‘merican companies whose sub- 


sidiaries abroad discriminate on the basis of race or color. 


~3- 
2. We be*ievre that the U.S. should initiate and support any action 


authorized by international law to bring an end to the policies of 
apartheid in South end South West Africa, not excluding collective 
military action. 

3. We favor reduction in our diplomatic representation in South 
Africa and, if circumstances warrant, the United States should not 
hesitate to break relations completely. We recommend more than token 
integration in social activities in American diplomatic posts in South 
Africa, increasing contacts with non-white South Africans by our dip- 
lomatic and consular personnel and the end of discrimination against 
Negroes in appointments to diplomatic posts in South Africa. 

4. We recommend material assistance to the victims of apartheid 
and to the South African freedom fighters. 

5. We recommend a substantial program of essistance to South 
‘African refugees, including greatly expanded aid to their education, 


both in Africae and in the U. S. 


6. We urge that our government grant asylum to political refugees 


from South Africa. 
7. We affirm that American companies shouid make no further 
investment in South Africa. 


8. We express the strong hope that American companies already 


operating in South /frica will recognize that their spectacular profits 


derive from a neer-slave labor system enforced by a police state and 
will start paying a living wage to their non-white employees. 
9. We urge that American companies trading with or operating 


in South Africa should seize every opportunity to. disengage themselves 


from South Africa so long as apartheid endures. 
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10. We strongly urge that individuals and organizations should 
refrain from investing or depositing in those financial and business 
institutions actively involved in the South African econony. 

ll. We urge that all Americans should refuse buying products of 
South African origin, including particularly in the U.S., lobster tails, 
karakul (Persian lamb) fur, and diamonds. 

12. Tourism to and from South Africa should be completely dis- 
couraged and appropriate action should be taken against those agencies in 
the U.S. promoting such tourism. 

13. American athletes should refuse to participate in athletic 
events, in or outside South Africa, with South African athletes selected 
on a segregated basis. American athletic organizations should use their 
influence to abolish segregation in sports in South Africa. | 

14. Cultural and educational exchange programs with South Africa, | 
whether official or private, should be re-examined and, to the extent 
that they require the active collaboration of the present South African 
Government, and reflect the patterns of apartheid, discontinued altogether. 

15. The boycott of South Africa by American artists announced 
at this Conference should be extended to include as many additional 
artists as possible, and other organizations (AGVA, AFTRA, etc.) should 
adopt stands on apartheid similar to that of Actors' Equity. 

16. We pledge our efforts as individuals and through the Consul- 
tative Council on South Africa, to the implementation of the objectives 
listed above, by educational campaigns, by direct assistance to the 
victims of apartheid, by the use of the time-honored tools of the democratic 


process, as well as the new-found weapons of the civil-rights struggle, 
including direct non-violent action. 


We emphasize that these are proposals for ACTION against apartheid. 
As one Conference speaker said: "Our words of freedom, with respect to 
South Africa, have a hollow ring, for we are what we do." 
| Washington, D. C. 
March 23, 1965 


April 15, 1965 


Dear sirs; 
Because of illness, I was unable to attend 
the meeting on April 10 concerning south Africa. 
Would it be possible for you to fill me in on the 
details? fi will be in New York permanently, from 
about september on, and am interested and willing 
to work on any action projects that were planned. 
Because 1 will pe in the African studies program 
at Columbia, 1 might be able to involve some of 
the persons associated with the African Institute 


or aid you in getting information, etc. 


oincerely, 
Philip HKhrensaft 
Action Against Apartheid 
Oberlin College 
199 wW. College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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: 10: Dr. George Wiley 
Miss Joyce Ware 


FROM: CARL RACHLIN 
SUBJECT: Employment Campaign 


As you know, for a year I have been thinking we should engage in a 
major employment project. WNiagara-Mohawk to some extent although 
not national in scope but because of its relationship to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Democratic and Republican politics 
may partially fi11 the need. | 


Niageara-Mohawk services almost the entire upstate srea. This means 
that in addition to major installations at various points across 
northern New York there are probably small service and money re- 
ceiving offices in almost every community in the northern pagt of 
the state, 
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An interesting question also arises whether the atomic installa- 
tion they are buklding is being bukit by the building trades unions 
and their history is obvious, 


The politics are such that we possibly can involve both 
and Rockefeller, and, of course, should. We can only do this by 
having many demonstrations across the northern tier even if this 
means having only one person picket some emall office. Shortly 
after these picketing demonstrations begin, we should ask for a 
meeting with Rockefeller. In the meantime, I have written Humphrey 
| for a second time, 
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May 12, 1965 | 


We have just about totally dropped owt of the South Afriean projeet---we were the 
organisation that talked pretty mugh at the conference in Washington and now we 
have a committment to fulfill. 


Sp6, SNCC and other groups are continuing work on the Chase Manahattan projeet in 
New York and they ere planning to a the projeet to other companies on a national 
level. 


As far as the Chase thing goes, I have told Kim Bush to contact regional, as they 
would have to notify loeal ehapters, ete. I told him if we got a request to do so, 


we would run off envelopes for chapters in the NYC area for regional to do a mailing. 
He's upset beeause his calls arenkt returned and it looks as tho CORE is pulling out. 


I will maintain some kind of eontaet, although it's hard due to the funds problem. Alan 
doesn’t want me to work on anything outside of fund-raising. Someone who is articulate 
and ean speak for some kind of logal chapter action has to work on this. Please let 
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Donald S. Harrington 
A. Philip Randolph 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 
James A. Pike 


oo AMERICAN CO 


beesieoisisoms essed 211 East 43rd Street « New York, 
Sophia Yarnall Jacobs 
Hope R. Stevens 


SECRETARY 
Farrell Jones 


TREASURER 
Nelson Bengston 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


Robert Delson June 9, 1965 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(partial listing) 


Sadie T. M. Alexander 
Thurman Arnold 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Stringfellow Barr 
Richard Bolling 
Mrs. Chester Bowles 
James B. Carey 
Marguerite Cartwright 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Max Delson 
Peter De Vries 
* ee os. nie os 
arry Emerson Fosdic ‘ 
Lewis S. Gannett Dear Friend: 
Carlton B. Goodlett 
Seymour Halpern 


publishers of AFRICA TODAY 


EE ON AFRICA 


12) TN 7-8733 * Cable AMCOMMAF 


artnur & Holcambe I am writing to you to express appreciation for youwrinterest 
: “ae fenectes and help in the deportation case of the five South Africans 
ve Genie ai. Lende: who originally came as part of the cast of Sponono. As you 
Eugsne J. McCarthy may have read in the press, the government withdrew its 
ee ene I len deportation order on May 27. It was with mixed feelings that 
Howird ti ialeaeeure both the American Committee on Africa and the Workers Defense 
Reinhold Niebuhr League greeted this action. On the one hand, the five South 
Clarence Pickett Africans were greatly relieved that they no longer have to live 
Paul A. Porter with the threat of deportation hanging over them - at least for 
lea De A. Rela the time being. But on the other hand, we did not get the de- 
jonas Mek oek, cision we hoped for and which we feel is so important - that 
Francis ® Sayre opponents of apartheid can find political asylum in the US. 


George W. Shepherd 
Ralph W. Sockman 


newer s Sperne I am enclosing a memorandum by Rowland Watts, who has been the 
C Seuree t. attorney in charge of the case, which makes a brief analysis of 


Neviwan Theres the decision. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. 
Howard Thurman a ° 
| There is no doubt that the many letters and telegrams which were 
EXECUTIVE BOARD sent to the Secretary of State and the Attorney General did 
erg Ge nah some good. We feel that it is possible to get the broader de- 
Ente Carrer cision we think fully justified and so essential. 
Mark Cohen 
Winifred Courtney ° . 
Fp In the next few days in our consideration of the government 
Pee see aay aa action, we expect to have some thoughts for further action. 
rice These we will communicate to you. If in the meantime you have - 
Stanley D. Levison - proposals +o make, please let me hear from you. 


John V. Murra 
Andrew E. Norman 
Victor G. Reuther ° 
Cleveland Robinson Sincerely, 


James H. Robinson 


Bayard Rustin vf 
William X. Scheinman ‘a — 
Adelaide Schulkind 
Frederick A. O. Schwarz, Jr. ra AB aN 
Mason Sears 


Hugh H. Smythe | : a is 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR George M, Tg 


George M. Houser 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR GMH/ kb 
James R. Robinson J 
PUBLICATIONS DIRECTOR 
Collin Gonze enc. 
STAFF ASSOCIATES 


Catharine Raymond 
Emma Thomas 


DIRECTOR, 
SOUTH AFRICA PROGRAM 


Mary-Louise Hooper 


MEMORANDUM ON THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST THE FIVE SOUTH AFRICAN ENTERTAINERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared by Rowland Watts, President, Workers Defense League 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice, on May 27, 1965, withdrew its order "to show cause why Paul 
M. Makgoba, Herbert M. Manana, Ernest T. Molhomi, Obed M. Dira, and 


Victor Shange should not be deported from the United States." Thus, 


the government avoided for the time being the politically dangerous 
decision of whether or not the Republic of South Africa's policy and 
practice of apartheid amount to “physical persecution" of Africans 
within the meaning of the American immigration law. 

The determination of the State and Justice Department officials 
to avoid this basic decision was one of political expediency. It was 
a disservice to the men. Voluminous evidence was introdiiced in the 
four days of hearings on the cruel reality of life under apartheid. 
These men and the American people were entitled to a decision on its od 
merits. ~ | | | 

Its effect is to leave the men in legal limbo. When Hungarian, i 
Chinese, and Cuban refugees from Communism were permitted to enter 
the United States on an emergency basis, they were given the legal 
status of "parole". (The Hungarians who fled after the 1956 uprising 
were iater able to adjust their status to permanent residence under 
a special 1958 law.) The South Africans have no status whatsoever. | 

Because they have no status, the deportation proceedings can be | 


reinstituted at any time. Many lines of possible employment are 


closed to them. They cannot leave the country even temporarily with 


any hope of return. There is no way in which they can bring their 


wives and children to join them here. 
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Pg. 2., Memorandum on the discontinuance of the deportation 
proceedings. 


The relief for them, under existing law, is somehow to remain 
in the United States in this "no status" situation for ten years and 
then seek suspension of deportation. The only other possibility is 
for a private bill to be passed by the Congress, according to them 
permanent residence in the United States. 

If one of the bills now pending in Congress to abolish the “na- 
tional quota" immigration law is passed, it is hoped that these men 
may be able to obtain relief under it. This is by no means certain, 
however. The proposed acts are unduly restrictive of the number of 
immigrants that can enter each year. In addition, because of pro- 
posed priorities for specialists, other occupational groups, and 
aliens who have relatives in the United States, a new and very long 


waiting list will be created for those, like these men, who have no 


' special indispensible technical talents, and have no prior ties in 


the United States. They are just very good dramatic entertainers 


who are seeking refuge here from a life of South African degradation. 


June 3, 1965 
New York, N. Y. 


Pan-African Students Organization 


in the Americas, Inc. (PASOA) 


FREEDOM AND SOLIDARITY 
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ANTHONY MENSAH 
National President 


ALI YAHAYA 
Secretary-General 
N.Y.C. Tel.: 212-SU 7-8584 


RAMANUS OHUCHE 
National Treasurer 


SYLVESTER OKEREKE 
Chairman, Planning Committee 
President, PASOA, N.Y. Chapter 
Tel.: 212 - 222-0704 


SIDI ALI 
Secretary, Planning Committee 
Secretary, PASOA, N.Y. Chapter 
Tel.: 212 - 677-1943 


All Correspondence 
should be sent to: 


J. KAMUTI KITEME 
Editor and Publicity Officer 
PASOA, N.Y. Chapter 
530 West 112th Street 
Apt. 53 
New York, N.Y. 10025, U.S.A. 
Tel.: 212 - 749-6110 


determined to wipe out once and for ail the human indignities, 


/ our views with your group during our conference. 


, general interest. 


Annual Conference in New York City, U.S.A. 
at International House, 500 Riverside Drive 


Summer, August 18-21, 1965 


1O June 1965 
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Mr. James Farmer, Director 
CORE 

58 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As indicated above, we are having an all-African students 
conference this summer. 


Your efforts to eradicate social injustice in your own 
country have aroused the conscience of people of good will 
and common sense.e In the continent of Africa we are equally 


indecencies and abuses that have been experienced by us since 
time immemorial. For this reason we feel that our target is 


identical to yours. 


It is therefore only natural that we would like to share 
We extend 
an invitation to you to send a delegation of observers. 
Further, we would like to have the leader of your group make 
a brief statement on the conference or on any other topic of 
The time for this session will be Friday, 


August 20, starting at 7.30 p.m. -~ YVACarur. 


A more detailed program will be sent to you in the near 


future. Thank you very much for your co-operation. We look , 
forward to a reply at your earliest convenience. ] 


Sincerely yours, 
| 
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Chairman, Planning Committee 
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June 25, 1965 


Pan-African Students Organization 
in the Americas, Inc. 
international House 

500 Riverside Drive 

New York, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: 


We are in receipt of your letter dated June 16th 
inviting a delegation from our organization to 
attend your conferencethis summer. 


We are making arrangements to adhere to your re- 
quest and send represenatives. 


Thank you for the invitafion. We look forward to 
an interesting session. 


Very truly yours, 


jws3fe Joyce Ware 


NE, Regional Director 


CO-CHAIRMEN 


Donald S. Harrington 
“ A. Philip Randolph 
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12) TN 7-8733 * Cable AMCOMMAF 


211 East 43rd Street « New York, 


July 1, 1965 


Dear Friend: 


You may have noted reports on three developmemts of significance 
in United States-South African relations in the last few days. 


I am enclosing copies of news items on these developments. | 
First, South Africa tried to restrict the landing of US naval : 
personnel from the aireraft carrier Independence to "white only 


on May 13. 


Second, on June 26 Dr. Verwoerd, South Africa's Prime Minister, ) 
complained of the failure of Americans to respect its policy of } | 
apartheid, and stated that his government would again refuse to | 
attend interracial Fourth of July receptions held at the American | 
Embassy and consultates in South Africa. | 


; Negro 
Third, Dr. Verwoerd, on June 28, announced that no American 
personnel would be permitted to work at the three US tracking 
stations in South Africa. 


Obviously, the South African government has now decided it cannot 
permit i divergence from its apartheid policy by any projects or 
institutions of any government located in South Africa. A direct 
conflict therefore arises between the integrationist policy which 
the US is attempting to implement and the apartheid philosophy of 


South Africa. 


overnment must make absolutely clear that it cannot permit 
pe Africa to dictate its racial policies - whether in embassy , | 
and consulate offices, or in tracking stations. Further, this is 
the occasion for the US to announce that it can no longer restrict | 
the personnel at our embassy and consulates to white only, theret : 
in effect giving in to South African pressure and ignoring the 
policy of all other African independent states. If the South 
African Government refuses to accept this policy, then our 
government would have a clear course to follow: the tracking 
stations should be moved and embassies and consulates should 
either be closed or maintained with a token staff. 


! bjec- 
Now that South Africa has specifically challenged American o 
tives of equal rights for all, the US carnot afford to compromise. 
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We urge you to give serious consideration to this issue, to the 
opportunity offered to the U. S, to speak clearly to the inter- 
national community, and the unfortunate international reper- 
cussions if the U. S. fails to meet this challenge. We hope you 
will join in urging our President and Secretary of State to 
insist on interracial personnel policies in South Africa in 

ell American controlled enterprises. 


Sincerely, 


/, 
~ 
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George ™. Houser 
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VERWOBRD SCORES 
US GIST 


Deplores Mixing of Races at 
Parties in South Africa 
of American Diplomats 


Special to Tne New York Times 
JOHANNESBURG, , South 
Africa, June 26—Prime Minister 
Hendrik F. Verwoerd has com- 
plained bitterly about racially 
mixed receptions held by United 


States. diplomats in South 
atrica.. - 
He said his Government 


would continue to boycott such 
receptions to show its disap- 
proval of the failure of Amer- 
ican diplomats to respect its 
policy of racial separation. 

The United States, the Prime 
Minister said at a political 
meeting at De Aar in the Cape 
Province last night, is “intent 
on teaching us that integration 
is not so difficult.” But if South 
Africans accepted the lesson, he 
said, “it would mean the end of 
us as a nation.” 


Parties Set for July 4 

Dr. Verwoerd’s remarks came 
eight days before the biggest 
receptions held by American 
diplomats, their July 4 parties. 
The first integrated official 
functions at United States mis- 
sions in South Africa were the 
receptions on July 4, 1963. 
‘Before that these affairs were 
for whites only. | 

The United States Embassy 
‘in Pretoria declined to comment¢ 
on the Prime Minister’s speech. 

An implicit warning to the 
United States Information Serv- 
ice was seen in the Prime 
Minister’s insistence that his 
Government would not allow the} 
United States to try to alter the 
attitude of the South African 
people. 3 

The United States has to real- 
ize, he said, that the fight; 
against black rule is, ultimate- 
ly, the same as the fight against 


\Werwoerd, Yu Ly 4°~ AND Those [[apceuns 
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for the United States to con- 


Verma Race Bar C illerices 
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JOHANNESBURG, Sowth 
Africa, June 27 — The United 
States is faced with a decision 


African challenge over the con- 
ditions under which its three 
satellite tracking stations are 
operating here. 


that his Government would not 
admit American Negroes if 
they were assigned to work in 
the stations. 

It can be assumed that the 
United States has known this 
all along and has never. thought 
of sending Negroes to work in 
the tracking stations, just as 


‘ithe State Department has never 


assigned Negroes to work in 
any of the diplomatic missions 
here. 

But by saying what has been 
left unsaid until now, Dr. Ver- 
woerd has made it impossible 


tend, as it- has in the past, that 
it has not accepted any racial 
restrictions on its personnel in 
South Africa. : 
_ It is not considered likely 
that Dr. Verwoerd will back 
down from a stand he has pub- 
licly taken. Therefore, it is be- 
lieved here, the likely result 
of any diplomatic pressure #or 
an explanation of his remarks 
would be the shutting down of 
the tracking stations. 
Ambassador Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite was reported to be 
traveling between Capetown 
and Pretoria and could not be 
reached. A spokesman for the 
embassy refused comment when 
asked what reaction there would 


on whether to take up a South | 


Prime Minister Hendrik F.| 
Verwoerd said this weekend 


U.S.at Space Tracking Stations 


By JOSEPH LELYVELD 
Special to The New York Times 


be, if any, to the Prime Minis-. 
ter’s statement. 

There is, however, a recent 
precedent, Last month the 


United States asked South 
Africa for permission to have 
advance planes from the car- 
rier Independence land at air- 
ports when the ship was sched- 
uled to dock at Capetown. The 
Government. gave permission, 
provided the planes’ crews were 
white. 4 
United States planes have 
often landed at South African 
airports. On rare . occasions, 
there are reported to have been 
Negro crewmen. Never before!. 
had the South Africans asked 
for all-white crews, though no 
one could. have doubted their}: 
preference. 


Clarification Sought 


When the reply concerning 
the Independence was made, 
the American response yas to 
ask whether it was a condition 
Or a suggestion. If it was a 
condition, South § Africa was, 
told, it could not be accepted;> 
if it was.a suggestion, no 
guarantees could be given. 

In the end, the Independence 
bypassed Capetown. Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s comments on the track- 
ing stations seemed to most ob- 
servers to be a condition, de- 
liberately made. 

South African commentators 


ister, ~_ by 
A 41U.S. PLANNING STUDY | 


Communism, since the Commu-'! 
nists would find it easy to get’ 
black governments to serve their 
purposes, If the United States 
and Europe fail to grasp. the 
basic differences between the |. 
races, he went on, the white 
man will go under. 


Ties Seem Strained 


Relations between the United |. 


States and Dr. Verwoerd’s Gov- 


ernment appear to have been} 


steadily worsening in recent 


’ months. : 
The first incident was the 


Government’s insistence that 


the United States promise to 


land no Negro airmen at South 
African airfields on a scheduled 
visit to Capetown of the carrier 
Independence. As a result, the 
carrier continued around the 
Cape of Good Hope without 
calling in. 

Then came the disclosure that 
the Government had been boy- 
cotting the Ford Motor Com- 
pany because it failed to bid on 
a contract for military trucks. 
Ford’s action was based on the 
refusal of the United States and 


Canada to permit the export of | 


necessary parts. = 


have quickly drawn a parallel 


to the Independence case. “The. 
United States will have to de-|. 
cide whether it can afford mor- 
all to overlook Dr. Verwoerd's 
remarks,” The Sunday Times, a;, 
newspaper distinctly out of 4 
sympathy with the Prime Min-|' 
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U.S. warns 


‘South Africa} 


by COLIN LEGUM 


THE United’ States has- warned 
South Africa not to try to impose 
racial conditions on the teams 
employed at America’s three 
Satellite tracking facilities in the 
Republic. 

This sharp warning by the U.S. 
State Department is the culmination 
of an angry exchange’ between the 
Americans and the, South Africans 
after the cancellation of a visit to 
Cape Town by the U.S. aircraft- 
carrier Independence on her way to 
the Far East. 

The Americans had asked for the 
normal courtesy facilities. The South 
Africans specified that no ‘“* mixed 
flight” crews (meaning no Negroes) © 
should be.used by any of the U5S. 
‘planes landing on South African 
military airfields. The Americans 
rejected these conditions. 

The trouble over the _ tracking 
stations came when a South African 


{| Minister said that the Americans had 


in. fact accepted restrictions in 
regard to these stations. The Ameri- 
cans denied that any such conditions 
are provided in their agreement 
signed on September 13, 1960. 

It is now up to the South Africans 
to decide -whether to push their 


insistence on racial policies to the 
point of compelling the Americans 
to dismantle their tracking facilities. - 
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lence today on 


“Surely.” 
However, Mr, 


i—Tke United States may .¢an-" 
sider closing its three satellite). 2" apparent irritation over 
tracking stations in South Afri-| 
|ca because of the South African/OPerate 
{Government’s public . ban on| 
American Negroes at the instal- 
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made clear that he was speak-| 
ing only for the moment and! 
before the situation had been! 
reviewed. in the light of the’ 


WASHINGTON, June 28 (AP) 3*¢S5* step by Prime Minister’ 


dHenadrik F. Verwoerd. 


ithe United States refusal to co-! 
With South Africa's’ 
segregation policy, Dr. Ver-) 
woerd has announced that he 
jhas told the United States it! 


Questioned at a news confer-'C@Mnot employ Negroes in the: 
whether 
| United States presently planned’ 
ito continue operating stations, 
‘Robert J. McCloskey, the State 
{Department press officer, said|s¢ph C. Satterthwaite. 


| McCloskey 


the | tracking stations. 

| State Department officials 
Said they were awaiting reports 
reports from Ambassador Jo- 
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PROSPECTUS FOR STUDENT ACTION AGAINST AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC SUPPORT OF SOUTH AFRICAN APARTHEID 


U. Se Involvement in the South African Economy 


The role of U. S. corporations and financial institutions in the South 
African economy is great, but hard to guantify with precision. Thewe roles ; 
have been particularty significant in maintaining the South Afriean regime 
since 1960. After the Sharpeville massacre of March 1960 and the subsequent | 
South African withdrawal from the British ‘Commonwealth and South Africa's © 
decision to go off the pound sterling, foreign capital began to flee the country. 
It looked for a while in 1961 as if the economy was on the verge of collapse. 

But as Africa Today, the magazine of the American Committee on Affica, has 

said, “The United States came to the rescue." The U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
ission negotiated for a new six-year contract for South African uraniun, 
improving the Republic's trade balance. But equally significant, the 

eighty U. S. Companies with investments in South Africa increased their invest- 
ments in 1961 alone by $23 million; and $250 million in-doilar-toans was” 
extended to the’ South African government from U.S.-dominated financial 
institutions ($38 million, Internatiomal Monetary Fund; $28 million, World 

Bank and its affiliates), from U.S. lenders not puhlicly identified ($70 millic“) | 
and from two major U.S. banks--$10 million from the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
$5 million from the First National City Bank of New York. 


Since 1961 as well, this pattern of U.S. public and private support 
Where there were, in 


of the South African economy has continued unabated. 
1960, eighty U.S. corporations with investments in South Sfrica, there are ! 
now at least 160, including many corporate giants (General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Firestone, Godyear, Armstrong, Eastman Kodak, Dow Chemical, 

Rexall, Pepsi-Cola, Olin Mathieson,etc., etc.). In 1963, eleven U.S. banks 
(Chase Manhattan, First National City, and nine others not publicly identified) 
extended $40 million in revolving credit to the South African Treasury. A 
revolving credit amounts to a loan that is automatically re-lent after the 


principal is repaid; except for the ( low) interest, in other words, it 


they 33.00 08 Bete. rs ai gdiduedme 3% x 4 ‘ ven aT ee ee 


is tantamount to a grant. 
In short, both U.S. banks and U.S. corporations have been influential 


in underwriting attention has been drawn to these’ "orivate" initiatives} 


the U.S. government has not discouraged these loans and investments. 


On. 


A Direct Action Proposal 


With the fifth anniversary of the Sharpeville massacre approaeting on 
March 19, 1965, Students for a Democratic Society does not ways the oec: “sion 
to pass without calling attention to the major role played by U,S, economic 
institutions in supporting a, social system that institutionalizes the brutality 
and injustice of Sharpeville. Traditionally, American protests against 
apartheid have been content with unpointed condemnation of the Verwoerd 
regim; they have left the impression that apartheid is a system “way off the 
over the ocean," rather than a system tied intimately to hidden American 


interests. 
Believing that the most effective way to draw attention to these links 


is through the use of direct action, SDS proposes to conduct a sit-in in the 
Chase Manhatten Bank on Friday, March 19, 1965. In preparation, a letter 
of demands has been sent to the major offices of the Bank. SDS leadership, 
prominent individuals in the academy and the professions, representatives 
of the thirty-five SDS chapters across the country (with heavy participation 
from Northeastern chapters), and participants in the community organizations 
with which SDS works will take part in the sit-in with the Largest possible 
representation from civil rights and peace groups which are currently being 
invited to participate. The participants will urge the bank to discontinue 
| its support of the South African government, and would urge depositors to 
cancel their accounts until that decision is made. 

On the same day, SDS chapters and other far-flung groups will 
demonstrate at the home and branch offices of the non-financial corporations 
that invest in South Africa. These offices erevacattered in almost every 
state and major city in the country. These supporting demonstrations could 
simply be educational, or might seek to halt the operations of the office: 
involved, 

Publicity surrounding each demonstration would clarify the nature of 
the link-ups between the U.S. and South African economies. Some of the demon- 
strators at the Chase Manhattan Bank should expect to be arrested for tres- 
passing and/or obstructing business. The logistics of this will be worked 
out shortly. 

Implications ; 
The proposed sit-in and supporting demonstration would set a number of 


important precedents for foreign policy action in the United States. 


;: 


L. It would establish the possibility of visible, pointed action against 


specific targets. 

e. It would establish a working relationship among peace, student and 
civil rights groups on peace issues. 

3. It would for the first time make visible, to some extent, the role 
of the American economy in injustice and repression abroad. 

To bring home these implications in a sustained and systematic way is 
the major problem posed by the proposed action. A large-scale educational 
program on U. S. partnership in apartheid, in cooperation with the Consulta- 
tive Committee on South Africa is one possible follow-up. Another would be 
a campaign for Congressional restriction on the now uninhibited behavior of 


U. S. corporations abroad. 


Note to those who are interested: 


The PREP office at 1100 East Washington Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is gathering information concerning the exact roles of 
the various nonfinancial corporations involved. Please contact 
this office for details about the relevant corporations based in 


your vicinity. 
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FACT SHEET ON THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


POPULATION 
South Africa has Se million white Afrikaners divided into twe greups; the English 


speaking and Afrikan speaking groups; the total power, capital, rest in their hands. 
There also are 14 million Bantu, (native black Apricans) coloreds, (mixed bleod) Indians 


and other Asians. The Bantu have no privileges other than those given under a series of 


laws for the Bantu and non-white population. 

A few colored hold semi-skilled and skilled jobs. The Bantu is kept, by law, in 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, except on the reserves. Indians conduct business and 
have in some instances amassed wealth. 

EXAMPLES OF REGULATIONS: 

| "The Masters and Servants Laws" : Missing time from work without permission or good 
: cause and any insubordination or disobedience is an offense against the state, punishable 
by jail or whipping. 


" Natives Land Act": Forbids ownership of any land by native Africans except on 


” Pe Ee ST ver” en Ree ee 


@ tribal basis. Law regulates that natives (14 million) may own no more than 13% of 
the total state, the balance of 87% is for white Afrikaners (3% million). 
"Industrial Conciliation Act" and Natives Act: makes strikes illegal. Natives have 
unions but must allow white representatives to negotiate for them. | 
"Mines and Works Act" : Confines Africans to unskilled labor. 
: To guarantee and reinforce these laws of repression, the constitution states, 
"Bhe people will not permit the equalization of colored with white inhabitants." 
For those living in rural areas, it is even necessary to obtain a passport for travelling 


: to see a doctor. It is also necessary to obtain a pass from employers to see a doctor. 


-continued-— 
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The punishments for any of these "offenses" can mean imprisonment under the 90 day 
detention law, whereby a Bantu can receive another 90 days indefinitely for life, with 
no trial er recourse. Prisoners are also rented for pennies a day to farmers or miners 
for labor. Their wages are paid to the government, This system makes it difficult for 


the balance #f the labor market to be hired. 


The white workers earn as much as 17 times more than the Bantu for identical work. 
The native must pay a minimum tax upon reaching 18 wether working er not. The white are 


taxed only if employed and earning over $6.00. 


The native must also pay a poll tax, local tax, tribal tax, grazing fee, Bantu 
education tax, ploughing and dipping fee as well as levies to the Bantu authorities. 
Failure to pay any ef these taxes due is punishable by imprisonment. 


HOW THE BANTU LIVES: 


Life for the Bantu is confined to native locations in urban areas and reserves in 
the rural area. Life in both ef these areas is closely regulated and subject te re- 
moval at anytime to any place the authoritics choose. Families are often separated 
ferever at the whim ef the authorities, under the "Group Areas Act, 1950". 

Starvation is a constant cempanion ef both urban and rural residents. Four out 
of five families living in urban areas are starving; the rural rate is higher. 

Medical care is almost non-existant. The infant death rate among the Bantu is 
astounding. Out of every 100 babies born, 57 die before they reach 5. The rate for 
whites is 5h. 

A Bantu life span is between 37-42 years. Whites, 67-72. This is almost 30 years 
longer. Most of the Bantus die from starvation or its side effects. This is the pur- 


pose ef a system designed to keep an adequate slave labor force, barely existing with 


no time or energy te cause trouble. 


-~continued- 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM: 


The most fiendish device used by the goverment is the deliberate indoctrination of 
non-white children. The three nonewhite ministries of education prescribe what will be 
taught, what books will be used, who will teach and how it will be taught. 

The purpose of these systems is to maintain an adequate, semi-literate, non-thinking 
work force. Only 2.9% of the Bantus finish school, while 72% get only six years or less. 

ink of the teachers are non-whites and very few have even high school education. 
There is a tremendous differential between white and non-white teachers with non-whites 
getting much less pay. African schools are supported soley by taxes on Africans. No 
white tax monies are used. 

To sum up the goverment's attitude, Dr. Verwored, in the book, "The Rise of the 
South African Reich", stated...."There is no place for him (The Bantu) in the 
European community above the Level of certain forms of labor....For that reason it is . 
no avail for him te receive a training which has as its aim absorption in the European 
community..... Until now he has been subject to a school system which drew him away 
from his own community and misled him by showing him the green pastures of European 
seciety in which he .is not’ allowed to grazc." , | . 


POLITICsL STRUCTURE ~ND OPPOSITION: 


The union of South Africa's political power is divided between the Nationalist and 
United Parties. The United Party are the English speaking Afrikaaners. They aro the 
businessmen, industrialists, mine owners and capitalists. They have sought atleast 
economic equality and have also experienced a slow decline in the political picture. 

The Nationalists control the Boverment civil service, church, army and police. 

The Breederbond (Brotherhood) is a secret society dedicated to complete, everlasting 
apartheid. Their doctrine is part of the Nationalist platform. They count teachers, 
clergy, police, army , M.Ps, civil servants and many white Afrikaaners among their 


followers. Their organization seeks to enlist the support of the non-English speaking 


-continued- 
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Afrikaaner, They count many members of the Broedebond as elected representatives, .As 
recent as this Nevember, the general secretary of the Broederbond was clected to 
Parliment, There are at present, 61 members of the Broederbond in the Parliment and 
additional members in policy making potitipns, 

The 14 million native Afri¢ans have no political power or vote. A few Cape coloured 
can elect four white men te represent them. The tribes that live on the reserves are 
undey the guidance 4f chiefs, who are on the payroll of the goverment. Those chiefs are 
only figure heads and have no mere authority than the white overseer permits. 

There is, hewever, still resistance to the system. Both white and black men are 


in prison and have been executed for resistance. During the period of 1948-60, police 


killed 300 people. This includes the Sharpeville slaughter. Since 1960, an estimated : 
000 more victims ef apartheid have been murdered; some after being sentenced for crimes 
against the state; ethers as fugitives. 
Non-vielent demonstrations and school boycotts have been used. During a demonstra- 
tion against the pass law, 83 Bantus were killed in Sharpeville. Thousands have been 
 dmprisioned, exiled and placed under house arrest. Each aet of resistance brings 
harsher. repressions. 
The army was strenghtened from 9,000 in 1960 to 104,000. An additional 15,000 
armed white police, 15,000 police reserves are planned. The goal will be a 50,000 man 
police ferce. The coloureds and Indian police will be on a seperate force. No Bantue 
are to be used, The geverment is alse developing techniques for use of poison gas, 
chemical, bacterielogical warfare, neclear weapons and rockets to suppress any unrest. 
The white minority has no intention of alleviating conditions for the non-white. 
They fully intend to strenghten their hold and improve their economy. The non-white 
mass is equally determined to gain relief from apartheid and slavery. If the free world 
dees net intervene, a clash is inevitable. all Africa could be plunged into a race war 


against colonial powers and remaining white settlers. 
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TO: Chapter Chairman, Northeastern Area .— 


FROM: Northeastern Regional Headquarters October 7, 1964 


In December of 1963 National CORE reached an agreement 
with Safeway Trails Bus Company which was direct at increasing 
their disproportionately low numbers of Negro and Puerto Rican 
employees. This agreement, reached through the good offices 
of the City Commission on Human Rights, provided that Safeway 
Trails would hire 9 Negro drivers, 6 Negro ticket agents, 6 
mechanics, 4 to 5 information girls, and additional porters 
during the year. Also, those Negroes and Puerto Ricans who 
were at that time employed were to have received first preference 
in promotion opportunities which were to have developed. 


Safeway Trails has violated this agreement! These figures 
which were to have been only a beginning in the hiring of 
Negro and Puerto Rican help have not been reached, and what is 
more several Negro porters have been laid off during this 
period and several more would have been if they had not threat- 
ened the Trailways management with publicizing these violations. 


This Thursday, October 8, CORE is re-entering negotiations 
with Safeway Trails. We were not fully satisfied with last 
years agreement but felt that it was a step in the right 
direction which could be improved upon this year and in sub- 
sequent years. Now, however, that we have found out that the 
negotations were not implemented in good faith we will enter 
this years negotations with the following objectives: 1. Sig- 
nificant increases over last year’s figures, and 2. More de- 
tailed mechanisms for inforcing this agreement. 


If CORE is unable to reach an agreement with Safeway 
Trails which will compensate for this year's breach of agree- 
ment, a coordinated effort of all the chapters in the Northeast 
Region will be initiated in an immediate direct-action program 
against the Safeway Trails Bus Company. Another letter will 
follow announcing the results, which we hope will be satisfact- 
ory, of this Thursday's negotations. : 


2 November 1964 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 17, 125 Street 

New York 10017, N.Y. 


To: All chapter chairmen 
Pr: Eric ilann, Field Secretary 
Re: Direct Action against Trailways Bus Company 


This Saturday and Sunday, November 7 and 8, the New York chapters 
of CORE will be involved in direct action proceedings against Trailways 
Bus Company at the Port Authority Bus Terminal in New York City. We 
hope that this project will be followed by similar actions all over 
the Northeast, 

There will be a meeting on Saturday morning at 10 o'clock of 
all chapters in the Northeast at the Regional Office in New York City 
(48 W, 125 Street, N.Y., NY.) 

The purpose of this meeting will be two-fold: 

1. To coordinate a regional direct action program against Trailways 
buses, 
2e To provide manpower and leadership for the demonstr<tions in Nev 
York as the success of the project will depend on our support from 
chapters outside the New York area, 

It is of the greatest importance thit you ates this meeting. 
A successful project this weckend could quite possibly result in a 
quick CO:Z victory. If this does not develop it will serve as an 
excellent workshop for a si:tilar direct action proj ct in your commun- 
ity. 


Sincerely yours, 


a 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 
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CORE - Northeastern Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street, New York, N.Y. 
EN 9-0100 December 8, 1964 


BOYCOTT TRAILWAYS 


| TRAILWAYS DOES NOT GIVE EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES TO:NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN JOB 
| APPLICANTS: Despite the fact that 20% of the New York City: population is 
Negro, and ever 60% of Trailway" customers are Negro. 


* Trailways employs 300 drivers --- only 8 of them are Negro 
* Trailways employs 25 ticket agents --- only 1 of them is Negro 
* Trailways employs 25 information clerks --- only 3 of them are 
Negro 
* Trailways hires 18 hostesses on their luxury buses --- None of them 
are Negro 


TRAILWAYS DOES NOT GIVE PROMOTION OPPORTUNITIES TO ITS NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN 
) EMPLOYEES . | gee 


Five Negro Porters have waited for more than a year to fill jobs which 
they were promised by Trailways. The workers. are provoked by their super- 
visore, often with thinly disguised racial remarks. One man, Sam Reed, has 
i been fired for insubordination, i.e. not taking racial insults. Five other 
porters still work at Trailways. 18 worked at Trailweys a year ago. 


DO NOT USE YOUR MONEY TO SUPPORT DISCRIMINATION --- RIDE 
FREEDOM----------------=-----ageeeaeesonaee NOT TRATLWAYS 
2 CAN HETP 


2 (1) Do not ride Trailways 
: (2) Write a letter to; 
| Marvin E. Walsh 
Vice-President Safeway Trails, Inc. 
ie : 1200 I Street N.W. 

: : Washington, D.C. 


Telling him you will continue to boycott his company until an agreement is 


reached with CORE. 
(3) Tell your friends to do the same. 


- 
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“CORE—- NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL. OFFICE 
48 West 125th Street - New York, N.Y. 
FI 9-O100 ---- December 8, 1964 


BOYCOTEAN A TRAILWAYS 


TRAILWAYS NO DA OPORIUNIDADES IQUALES A PUERTORRIQUENOS Y A PERSONAS DE 
COLOR QUE TRATAN DE CONSERQUIR EMPLEO. APESAR DEL HECHO QUE 29% DE LA CUIDAD 


_DE LAS PERSONAS QUE VIAJAN FOR TRAILWAY' SON NEGROS: 
ae TRAILWAYS EMPLEA 300 GUIADORES -- SOLAMENTE UNO ES DE COLOR 

- *-° TRATLWAYS EMPLEA 25 AGENTES DE BILLETES--- ¢oOLAMENTE UNO ES DE COLOR 
_*  ‘TRAILWAYS EMPLEA 25 AGENTES DE INFORMACTION -- SOLAMENTE 3 SON DE COLOR 


gg TRAILWAYS EMPLEA 18 HUESPEDES EN SUS AITOBUSES DE LUJO -- NINGUNA DE 


BELLAS ES TE COLOR. 


TRAILWAYS NO DA OPORTUNIDADES DE PROMOCION A SUS EMPLEADOS .PUERTORRIQUENOS 


Y DE COLOR. 


Cineo concejeros has esperado mas de un ano para alcanzar-empleos que han 
sido prometidos por la organizacion. Los trabajadores gon’ provocados por 
sus superiores a veces con observaciones raciales que casi son disfrazados. 


Un hombre, Sam Reed, fue desempenado de sus trabajos a causa de insubcdinacion, 


es decir porque no toleraba insultos raciales. Cinco otra consejeros 
todavia trabajan con Trailways. 18 trabajaban con Trailways el ano pasado. 


Usted puede ayudar: 


(1) 


A UN ACUERDO ON CORE 


(3) 


NO VIAJE FOR TRAILWAYS 
ESCRIBA UNA CARTA A: 


Marvin E. Walsh 
Executive Vice-President 
Safeway Trails Inc. 

1200 I Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


DIGALE QUE USTED CONTINUARA A BOYCOTEAR SU ORGANIZACION HASTA QUE LLEGUE 


ADVISE A SUS AMIGOS DE LO QUE PASA. 


X 


1924 Shipley Terrace, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


| January 11, 1965 


Dear KMre Smith, 


| The Safeway Trails project was bought to us as a Regional 
| project, and our support was solicited on that basis. Indeed, 
the main complaints stemmed from New York. We therefore feel 
that the pursuit of this project is a Regional responsibility. 


In particular, it seems painfully obvious that negotiations 
must be entered on a regional basis. In fact, Mr. Mann so 
directed us at the outset, discouraging us from meeting with Mr. 
Walsh. Now, Mr. Walsh has agreed to negotiate with Regional 


CORE, and Mr. Mann has refused to do even the most basic co- 
ordination of demands. 


To fill this vacuum, therefore, we have sent the enclosed 
letter to the other three chapters, in an effort to get some 
prior agreement on demands. But we are still left in the position 
of going in as four separate groups, for four simultaneous but 
| | separate negotiations. Because this is an obviously impossible 
| | position, we are calling on you to step in and co-ordinate this 
: : project on a regional basis, and particularly to bring us into 
the negotiating session as a unified Region. 


= se Binet tates je tRNA etre ADR Neat Pict innaieaienanes 


: Very truly yours, | 
| | Herbert Woods, -— 

| : | Washington, D.C. 

: : Chapter Chairman 
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James McCain 
Eric Mann 
Anna Holden 
Norma Shelton 
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Washington, 
January ll, 
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Dear Chapter Chairman; (See distribution) 
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Northeastern Region 
16 in a crucial negotiation 
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After lonz and careful consideration Washington CORE has drawn 


up the enclosed domands to be presented to Trailways. 

We hope that they will meet with your approval. Your suggest- 
10ns are welcome so that the chapters can negotiate with undere 
standing and unity. 


Very truly yours, 


4 
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\ A 
Herbert Woods, 
Washington, DD. C. 
Chapter Chairman 
Telephone no, 562 2687 


Distribution: 
James O. Williams Philadelphia 
Htdward Chance=- Raltimore 


Marshall "“nelund - NYC 
Herb Callender =- Bronx 
isiah Brunson - Brookland 
Wallic Blackman -~ iast River 
Ham Banks = uecens 
Cc:3 
James ‘icCain 
Lou Smith 

Eric Mann 
Anna Holden 


Norm 


a shelton 


Negotiation Demands of Washington, D. C. 


The company shall institute a system of compensatory hiring 
beginning immediately. 


A minimum of 75% of all newly hired employees in all job cate- 
gories shall be members of minority groups for a period of one 
year. This demand will be monitored every two months by CORE. 


Employee records shall be kept by race. 


Employee applications and records shall be available for re- 
view by CORE within the next three months and shall be monitor- 
ed by CORE. 


Standard job qualifications shall be used in determining the 
Suitability of all applicants. These descriptions shall be 
set down in advance and shall be made available to CORE for 
scrutinity. 


The company shall institute an active recruitment program, 
informing the public of their new policy by: 


(a) announcements in both the Negro and white press 

(b) hiring a short term minority group recruitment special- 
ist who will establish active and continuing contact 
with vocational schools, the Urban League, USES, and 
other sources, 


Present minority employees shall be upgraded where such up- 
grading is over due. 


The company shall post conspicuouslythe notice of their change 
in policy as well as job vacancies in work areas and on their 
busses. 
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2229 N. BROAD ST. 


_ PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
ZiP CODE 19132 


PO plar 5- 222 
AREA CODE 215 


James O. Williams 
CHAIRMAN 


John Bryant Jr. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 


Joy Brown 
SECRETARY 


Doris M. Taylor 
TREASURER 


EXECUTIVE 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Arthur Alston 
Stanley Diamond 


Benjamin Jones 
Iris Jones 


Joseph Smith 


February 14, 1965 


Mr. Louis S. Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Lous 


Just to fill you in on Philadelphia CORE and Safeway Trails, 
this is our program for the immediate futures: 


1) Philadelphia CORE has filed an Answer to the court 
Injunction. (Copy will be forwarded.) 


2) Mr. Farmer has met with our lawyer and been brought 
up to date. 


3) Philadelphia CORE intends to put Safeway Trails 
officials and employment records under subpeona. 
This is a chance to make a complete discovery of 
their past and present employment records under 


oath. 


Philadelphia CORE requests the following action on regional's 
part. 


1) Involvement of the chapters in New York, Jersey City, 
Trenton, Baltimore, and Washington, to the extent of 
ascertaining the employment patterns in those terminals. 


2) Our lawyer needs any sworn statements from present or 
former employees on any form of discrimination, as 
soon as possible from the cities listed. 


3) A meeting with as many chapters as possible to draw 
up a demand based on their findings locally as a 
basis for a systemwide quota. 


We may go to court any time in the next three weeks, so time 
is important. 


Yours in Freedon, 


LL. © Ww) We emer 


JOW James O. Williams 
ib Chairman 
Philadelphia CORE 


ccs: Eric Mann 
Carl Rachlin, Esa. 


CORE 

Northeast Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 
EN9-0101 


ATTN: All Northeast 
Regional Office 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


If negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


1. 


Is there a Trailways in your area? a a ee 


Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ti sapere | ‘ 


in 
Would you be willing to give this project high priority? fides 


If so, would you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


to plen and coordinate thig project? P aa 
oa 7 


Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you recive this 


letter, I urge that you reply immediately. 


Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. 
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CORE | 
Northeast Regional Office 
48 Weet 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 
EN9-0101 


ATTN: All Northeast 
Regional Office 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


if negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


i: 


2. 


Is there a Trailways in your area? 7 WO ey ee 


- Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ways? = \fw_ S a 


any ames ated —_ 
Would you be willing to give this project high priority? Vad a, 


Tieme., Nibara you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


to plen end coordinate thig project? \/a-— 


Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you recive this 


letter, I urge that you reply immediately. 


Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. 


RARE Cal AA I Ra eB TY — - 
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CORE 

Northeast Regional Office 
4&8 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 
EN9-0101 


ATTN: All Northeast 
Regional Office 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


If negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


Li 


2. 


Is there a Trailways in your area? ——He- cee shai 


Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


weve? __Yeg/ 


Would you be willing to give this project high priority? LI 
If so, would you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


a 


to plen end coordinate thig project? 


Since Negotiations will be in progress the time you recive this 
letter, I urge that you reply immediately. 
Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. 


~~ — Hood fer 


LOUISE HARRIS, sEC 
16 WAVERLY STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Michsel Flog, Gapleymeat Chinn. 


ee ee COCE CORE 


Northeast Regional Office 
(S ess 48 West 125th Street 
S New York, N.Y. 10027 


ao ON. few Yor 
-0101 
INS LS , ATTN: All Northeast 


Regional Office 
Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
‘On Thursday, October 22, negotiations towerd some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailwey workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


If negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
age inst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


1. Is there a Trailways in your area? Y 2s : ve 
| 
2. Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ways? oo i 
3- ths Owens be — to thy is, pro a high xtority? Ce ae QW VY 
4k. If so, ws ge och Tp sStlon to \send Eiiantss tc sb ne in in Hes York ta | 


to plen end coordinate this project?__ Yes Ay 


ier 


- Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you recive this 
letter, I urge that you reply immediately. | 
Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. 


CORE 

Northeast Regional Office 
48 Weet 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10007 
EN9-0101 


ATTN: All Northeast 
Regional Office 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


If negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


474 
1. Is there a Trailways in your area? ee $ 


‘ 


_ 


2. Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ways? ae iat : oa Pee 


— —— — 


—_-- 


3- Would you be Garing to give this project high priority?___(//2— 


4. If so, would you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


to plen end coordinate thig project? 
5. Since Negotiations will be - progress by the time you ive this o (OE = 
letter, I urge that you viens inseiiekely rye U 


: Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. 


CORE 

Northeast Regional Office 
48 Weet 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 
EN9-0101 


ATTN: All Northeast 
Regional Office 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


if negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


1. 


- tO plen end coordinate thig project? 


Is there a Trailways in your area? _ 


Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ways? | 


Would you be willing to give this project high priority? 


If so, would you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


a 


—= “es. ~*~ 


Se — —_———_- 


Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you recive this 
letter, I urge that you reply immediately. 


Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. | 
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TRAILWAYS BUS NEGOTIATIONS 


Part I Individual Grievances 


On October 8, 1964 I met with three officials of the Trailways 
Bus Company, officially called Safeway Trails Inc., to discuss an 
alleged violation of an agreement which they aad signed with CORE 
the previous year. Rowland Watts of the Workers Defense League, wno 
had been present at the previous year's negotiations, was unable 
to attend because of illness, but was replaced by a ix. Thor. 
Safeway Trails was represented by lir, McShane, the Regional ilanager 
iy. Walsh, the Assistant Terminal Manager, and Mr. Garrett the as- 
sistant to the meeting was chaired by Mr. Louis Zimmerman of the 
City Commission on Human Rights. Mr. Zimmerman was very favorable 
to our cause, was agreeable, and was quite helplful dGuring the dis- 
cussion. 

The individual grievances were initiated by three courageous 
porters, Noel Quinones, ic Barnes and Charles Griffing. According 
to last years agreement, a copy of wiiehn is enclosed, there were 
to have been extensive opportunities for Negro and Prerto Rican 
employees to move un to higher skilled and better paying positions 
withing the company. Although five (5) porters had made applications 
mq for the position of telephone information clerk the company did not 
& even acknowledge their applications, aad iir. Garrett claimed that 
Pa theyhad only received on $1) application from Ed Barnes. If. 

i | Zimnerman, however, contradicted lir. Garrett »y snowing his copies 
ia of all fivd letters of application which he aad asked the porters 

} to send to hii. Mr. Garrett claimed that there nad been very few 
openings in these positions during the year, sut I showed him copie 
: of the seniroity 14i8ts which Ed Barnes had secured for me from tie 

: union, which showed that (6) new people had been hired since the 
agreement was reached, none of whom were previous employees of 

i | Trailways. Eventually the negotiations developed in such a way 

! tnat the Trailways people had to admit that they ‘iad violated the 

: agreement and as a result were in a weaker pt€sition durang the 
remainder of the aegotiations. The final results of tne negotiations 


were as follotis: 


1. At the urging of iir. Zimmerman and myself, itr. 
Garrett signed an agreement that in all sub- 
Ss sequent Ooenings on the information clérk 
7 ) . caterory tne rive porters, who vere specifice 
ally mentioned by name in the agreement would: 
be given first priority in hiring. 
2. ir. Garrett was told that if one opening de- 

- veloped in this category and the porter with the 
| nighest degree of seniority was given a job on 
| | a trial basis, as is the usual practice, and 
} proved to be unsatisfactory, CORE will expect: 
! 1. A detailed report on the reasons why 
the employee was found unsatisfactory. 

2. That the next verson to be considered 
for tne position would be tne porter with the 
second highest amount of seniority. 

3. CORE will expect all five porters to 
receive trials for the position of informati)n 
cler: before any applications can be honored 
from individuals who are not presently employ- 
ed by Safeway Trails. 


i ee 


Job security - a new factor eiiterea tne ne- 
rotiations because of tne violation of the 
previous agreement. In the period since 

the first agreement most of tue norters 

nave been laid off. From an original figure 
of 13, the number of porters has been reduced 
to six {G). The porters who are still employed 
are tremendously worried that before airy open- 
ings Gevelop in the information cierk category 
they will be laid off as porters. CORE made 
it clear to the Trailways officials that if any 
of these porters were to belaid off CORE would 
institute a direct action resional project 
against Safeway Trails. The rationale beiiind 
this is that if the five vorters iad been 
given fair treatinent last year, as was rro- 
vided in the agreement, they would be present- 
ly emmloyed in the information clerk caterory 
tmhich is a srowing department, and thus would 
not be affected by any Gecisions ‘to eliniiiate 
the entire category of porter. Altnough tne 
Trailways people told us tney had no plans to 
lay off any more oorters, tiev did agree to iil- 
clude a provision tiiat if any porters were laid 
off before openings ceveloped in the informa- 
tion clerks category, tuey woulc be traius- 
ferred to the vagraze clerk caterzory ( a high- 
er vaying but less desirable position tnan 
norter) until such openings did develop. The 
Trailways neonle let us know that they vould 
not create jobs in the batrage room in case 
tie porters were laid off, but would only 
ennloy them in the bagraze room if such open- 
ings did exist. CORE told them that it was 
not interested in whetner or not opyvortunities 
did exist, because Trailways lad better finc 
some opportunites uniess it wanted to get in- 
volved in an aii out struccle with every CORE 
chapter in the Northeast. Actually, Trailways 
was just tryin:s: to save face by saying that 
they would not create joos, because I an sure 
whea and if the situation develops tine will 
sive the »norters jobs in the bazgaze room 
ratner tian risk an encounter witn CORE over 
five extra jobs. 


Overall hiring policy - I deliberately avoic- 
ed including discussion of Safeway Trails 
overall niriiug policy at the meeting for 

tlio reasons: 

lL. There was not enougn time to fully 
ciscuss tire individual grievances 

-and also go into the ove.‘all pol- 
icies in detail. 

2. I cid not want to sivolve tne indi- 
viduals in a more neated discussion 
woiehn I know will Cevelop trnen we 
cet into a discussion of inecreasin™ 
the number of Nesro employees be- 
cause I felt this was not their rea- 
son for cominz to COR® for help anc 
that their ohysical presence curing 
the second cart of the negotiations 
might unnecessarily subject then to 
furtner pressure from their employers 
onee they returned to worl. 

3. The second nalf of tne necotiations 
will take place on Tiursday October 
22, also in iir. Zimmerman's office. 
I will report on the results of those 
necotiatiors at their conclusion. 
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Tyson, J. 
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peie, R. D. 


Weaver, R 


ee | 
Hawkins, W. E. 


Hancock, D. 


Michel, T 


mack, CC. G. 
Bock, F. D. 


Robertson, W. R. 


Magersupp, H. 
Schwind, L. 


Majors, C 


ie 
Matthews, R. C. 
Shoemaker, W. D. 
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Stroupe, R. L. 


Miller, M. K. 


=. gemeePeterson, J. W. 


ason, M. 


W. 


Kreiger, D. G. 
Berkheimer, J. 


Carlheim, G. L. 


Simon, J. 


R. 


Conley, D. E. 
Dorsey, L. E. 


Wright, K. 


Snead, A. 


Holcombe, O. J. 


H. 
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——am= Davis, J. K. 
———-Hopkins, M. A. 
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Jones, C. 
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Kincaid, R. E. 
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Dashiells,: R. A. 


Wood, R. A. 

Pinnex, G. L. 
aa“White, J. 
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Coliins, J. T. 
Johnson, G. A. 
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Coach Operators Employed 
on Safeway Trails, Inc. | 
January 1, 1964, to date October 12, 1964 


2/15/64 
2/15/64 
2/15/64 
2/15/64 
3/28/64 
3/28/64 
3/28/64 
3/28/64 
4/14/64 
4/23/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/2/64 
5/9/64 
5/9/64 
5/9/64 
5/9/64 
5/9/64 
5/25/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/6/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
6/20/64 
7/10/64 
7/22/64 
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Graduated from class of 2/17/64 - 


Former Operator Re-employed 
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4/13/64 - 5/24/64 
5/4/64 = 6/5/64 
5/11/64 - 6/19/64 
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Name of 
Employee 


Ticket Agents 


o<sz0=5 


Feoli 
Campbell 
Herzog 


- Morris 


Handyside 


Ford Ny 


Information Qlerks 
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NE al all ge 2 


Chin N 
Wertheim 
Shefter 
Johnson N 
Rouse. | 
Wagher 


Express Agents 
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Richardson N 
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Employment and Classification Record 
of Personnel in New York Terminal 
of Safeway Trails, Inc. 
January 1, 1964 to date October 12, 1964 


init. 
Empl. 


Date 


1/20/63 
4/21/63 
6/19/63 
7/14/63 
4/21/63 
4/8/63 


6/21/64 
7/16/64 
8/3/64 

8/16/64 
8/16/64 
9/20/64 


5/5/63 
8/20/63 


Classif. 


cace. Cl. 
amze.- Cl. 
ano. Cl. 
fae. Gl. 
auce. Cl. 
imtoo. Cl. 


itp. Gli. 
Into. Cl: 
aD. Cl. 
tee. Cl: 
Teto.- Ci. 
ame. Cl. 


Porter 


Porter Tr. 
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co gl 
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ee 
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Re-Class. 


Date 


8/13/63 


5/5/63 


9/18/63 


Recalled from furlough 4/14/64 


4/6/64 
4/6/64 
5/11/64 
5/12/64 
5/24/64 
5/24/64 
6/7/64 


7/8/63 


8/3/64 
9/20/64 
9/20/64 
9/21/64 
2/2/58 
2/8/59 


5/6/63 


Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 


Porter. Tr. 
Porter Tr. 
Porter Tr. 


Porter Tr. 


Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 
Porter 


Porter 


Porter 
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5/31/64 
5/31/64 
6/14/64 


8/12/64 


4/14/63 
10/4/64 


Classif. 


Info. Ci. 


Exp. Agt. 


Porter 


Exp. Agt. Tr. 


Exp.Agt.tTIr. 
Exp.Agt.Tr. 
Exp.Agt.Tr. 
10/3/64 Entered Military 


Porter _ 


Exp. Agt. 
Exp. Agt. 


Re-Class. 
Date Classif. 
4/19/64 Tic. Ast: 
4/19/64 Tic. Agt. 
5/10/64 Tic. Agt. 
5/17/64 Tic. Agt. 
5/24/64 Tic. Agt. 
5/31/64 Tic. Agt. 
7/19/64 Info..Cl. 
8/16/64 Info. .Cl. 
9/3/64 tnfo.° Cl. 
9/16/64 Into. . Cl. 
9/16/64 into... Cl. 
Due 10/20/64 fete. C1. 
5/22/64 Exp. Agt. 
4/26/64 Exp. Agt. 
5/6/64 Exp. Agt. 
5/21/64  Exp.. Agt. 
6/14/64 Exp. Agt. 
6/14/64 Exp. Agt. 
6/28/64 Exp. Agt. 
6/28/64 Exp. Agt. 
7/7/64 Exp. Agt. 
Service a 
8/1/64 Exp. Agt. T1 @ 
8/30/64 Exp. Agent | 
9/3/64 Exp. Agt. 
Due 10/27/64 Exp. Agt. 
Due 10/27/64 Exp. Agt. 
Due 10/28/64 Exp. Agt. 
10/4/64 Exp. Agt. 
7/14/64 Porter 
10/4/64 Exp. Agt. 


Hawkins 
Peterson 
Mason 
Davis 


Hopkins 


Coach Operators 
Employed Since January 1, 1964 
Residence as of Employment 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

Jersey City, New Jersey — 
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Columbus, Ohio 
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561-1896 


WASHINGTON CORE 
Tel 


3310 - 18th St., S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
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Jane7, 1965 


Gentlemens 
Your Boston Chapter referred me 
to you for information on the TRAII- 


WAYS situation. Please advise. 


Office of 
Executive Vice President January 8, 1965 


- TRAILWAYS 


SAFEWAY TRAILS, INC. 


400 Trailways Building 
@ 1200 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


General Manager 


Mr. Ma@isep G. Jones 
Executive Director 

The City of New York 
Commission on Human Rights 
80 Lafayette Street . | 
New Yerk, N.Y. 10013 


Dear Mr. Jones; 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 5, 1965 
concerning my letter to Mr. Alan Rausnitz of December 14, 1964. 


The officers and staff members of Safeway Trails, Inc., including 
Mr. Robert Goldstein as our attorney, have had numerous meetings 
in the past one and one-half years with the Commission on Human 
Rights, and we have yet to receive specific charges where we have 
been guilty of discrimination. 


I did have a telephone conversation with Mr. Zimmerman on 
November 10, 1964 from Natural Bridge, Virginia where I was 
attending a very important two day meeting, after which I had an 
important appointment in Washington, D. C. I explained to Mr. 
Zimmerman that I would have someone substitute for me or I would 
take it up with our attorneys to see if I should cancel the 
meetings in Natural Bridge and Washington, D.C. and come to New 
York; or have Mr. F.-J. McShane, our Regional Manager in New York, 
attend for me. Mr. McShane has been with Safeway Trails and its 
predecessor in excess of 25 years and is very capable, in my 
opinion, of handling matters pertaining to Human Rights or any 
other similar thereto. 


In our telephone conversation, I asked Mr. Zimmerman,as courteously 
as possible, what,if anything,was Safeway Trails charged with or 
guilty of. He stated he did not know that we were charged with 
anything and in his own personal opinion we were not guilty of 
anything. I then asked him why he wanted me to interrupt my busy 
schedule to come to New York and his reply was to see if we could 
help the Commission “ease the, tensions." 
| | > | ? q 
After discussing this with our attermeys, it was decided it ma a 


* 


more important fox me to take care of the company's business than 


ae tee _— 


Mx. Madison S. Jones 
January 8, 1965 


Page 2 


to travel to New York to help"ease the tensions" or listen to 
someone who could do nothing to increase the service to the 
general public. At least they felt it was not important enough 
to drop what we were doing at our annual meeting to go to New 
York particularly taking in consideration the number of previous 
times we had met with your Commission. Most of these meetings 
had been conducted by Mr. Zimmerman. To my knowledge, the only 
meeting at which you have Been present was the one that Mr. 
McShane attended, and at which Mr. Mann of CORE gave him certain 
requirements he expected our company to solve, some of which were 
ridiculous. 


Safeway Trails, Inc. operates only from Washington to New York 
City, Washington to Atlantic City, Washington to Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia to New York City, or you might say it operates from 
Washington to New York City serving intermediate points. The 
request from CORE was that Safeway Trails be responsible for all 
Trailways companies in the United States in seeing that they 
complied with the Civil Rights Act and various Commissions. I am 
sure you realize that a request of this nature could not be agreed 
to by any company operating only in the territory set forth above. 


On two different occasions in my office, I have had members of 
CORE tell me in the presence of members of my staff that anyone 
who could drive an automobile could drive a bus. Also that anyone 
who knew how to read and write could sell bus tickets and answer 
the telephone. I was further advised that if the people. applying 
for the jobs did not have the ability it was my responsibility to 
set up schools and teach them. I cannot,therefore, accept your 
statement that CORE has not asked me to lower standards from both 
safety and service standpoint by which we are required to serve 
the public according to the certificate we are issued by the 
various States and Federal Commissions which have control over our 
operations. 


They have further demanded that we employ dispatchers off the 
street that are not now employed by this company and teach them 
how to dispatch buses. The requirements for this job are that 
the man type 60 words a minute, have knowledge of the various 
kinds of equipment, know how to make out operators' logs, trip 
reports and how to issue and control toll tickets, as well as 
numerous other duties. It takes 10 or 15 years for a man to 
become a chief dispatcher for_this company. We have had men with 


15 years experience to work in the dispatch office 60 or 90 days 


Mr. Madison S. Jones 
January 8, 1965 


Page 3 


and then tell us they would rather drive because the dispatch office 
makes them so nervous, 


On July 1, 1925 as a young man I began in the bus business, and I 
did not get my present position until April 1942 so you can see it 
takes experience for this type of work. It does not take the type 
of persons who have not seen the inside of a barbershop for 12 
months and who have walked up to our dispatchers, supervisors and 
other personnel and asked "what does a cat like me do to get a job 
driving these big buses, CORE told me to make an application?" 


On two different occasions, the U. S. Government President's 
Committee have visited our office, gone over the records and told 
us that we do not have any discriminatory practices that they can 
find. 


At this time I would like to ask you to send me an itemized list 
of charges of which you and your Commission feel we are guilty 
as set forth in your letter. With the Civil Rights Law recently 
passed, there is a question in my mind why you or someone else 
doesn't let us have our day in court,with your Commission as 
prosecutor, and I am convinced we wiil come clean on a fair and 
impartial trial. 


I am enclosing for your information a copy of a letter received 
from Michael J. Bishop along with a copy of my reply to Mr. Bishop, 
as well as a copy of an article from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
dated December 31, 1964, quoting Cecil B. Moore, President of the 
N.A.A.C.P.Philadelphia Branch. 

® 
With reference to the capitalization of the word Negro, as you no 
doubt realize I only dictate my letters and this mistake has been 
called to the attention of my secretaries. I trust that it will 
not again happen because it was not done to offend you or anyone 
else. 


ra 


Very tr iS see. 


] 


MEW/ ms 
Encl. 


December 23, 1964 


Mr. Michael J. Bishop 
910 Farragut Street, N. We 
Washington, D. C. 20011 


Deax Mr. Bishop: 
a if We are in receipt of your lettex dated December 21, 1964. 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for tak- 
ing the time to write us regarding the COR2 dcmonstrations and 
your views. It is always a pleasure to receive letters such as 
your & « 


I thought perhaps you might be interested in seeing the 
attached exmployment policy of Safeway Trails, ‘Inc. and Trailways 
of New England, Inc. 


: = ee 


Thank you very mich fox your past patronage and for your 
interest in Trailways; and we look forward with anticipation to 
sexving your ta#zavel needs in the future. If we can evex be of 
assiatance to you please do not hesitate to call upon us. 


Best wishes for a very happy holiday season. 


Very truly yours, 


Mew/ipe 

Attachment 

cc Mx. Michael J. Bishop 
Mexxinack College 
North Andovex, Massachusetts 


Michael J. Bishop 
, R 910 Farragut St., N. W. =e 
Washington, D. C. 20011 i 


964 DEC 23 


December 21, 1964 


Safeway trailways, Inc. | 
12th and New York Avenue, N. w. 
Washington, D. Lv. . . 


ear oir: 


The demonstrations of COius (Communist Organization of 
Khacial Houality), do not in any way whatsoever represent the 
views of every Negro. Within the last eighteen (18) months 
Ll have spend over one hundred dollars ($100.C0) in bus fare 
traveliig between here and Lawrence, Massachusetts, and back, 
and never had there been any discriminutiun of any kind. Your 
service has been better and more friendly than both Greyhound 
aud tne trains. J ama Negro myself. 


I expect to be doing more business with you in the future, 
especially within the next thre« (3), years, despite any action 
taken by CU.us. 


Yours very truly, 


rae dacb Pi seems 


Michael J. Bisho 
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By CORE Hit. 


Cecil B. Moore, Philadelphia 
branch president of the Nationa! 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, said Wednes- 
day that the Congress on Racial 
Equality was trying to muscle 
in on his agreement with the 
Trailways Bus Co. 


on decisions : 


Poverseers to}! 
re 
y|3 


Moore said the NAACP negoti- 


over hiring Negro bus drivers a 
year ago after picketing in bit- 
ter cold weather. Despite this 
agreement, CORE threatened 
Wednesday to picket the bus 
terminal at 13th and Filbert sts. 


‘EVIL CORRECTED”’ 


In Philadelphia, Trailways 
buses are run by Safeway Trails, 
Inc., and serve New York and 
Washington. 

‘“‘We are condemning CORE 
as a bunch of irresponsible civil- 
rights delinquents,’’ Moore said. 


strating are all right to call at- 
tention to an evil. But when that 


only to selfishly call attention to 
themselves.”’ 


FARMER ASSAILED 
Moore described CORE’s na- 


an ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ who “wants to 
seat. the Mississippi Congres- 
sional delegation.’’ He said the 


‘90 percent insincere, exhibi- 
tionist, frustrated, beatnik white 
intellectuals and Negroes whose 
sole purpose is to call attention 
to themselves.”’ ‘ 

Moore called on Negroes to 
continue riding Trailways buses. 
He said the bus company hired 
16 Negro drivers last year, 13 
more this year, and had 50 per- 


‘cent Negro garage and clerical 
PI).— 


employes, as well as a Negro 
foreman and information clerk. 


it'll moke you laugh... and © 
leugh ... and laugh. Whet 
with? Why thet hilarious new 

i comic strip, “THE WIZARD 
OF 1D." Leek fer the wecky 
‘end wonderful “WIZARD OF 
ID" ia the comic gan 
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‘We think picketing and demon-}’ 


evil is corrected, then it serves} 


tional leader, James Farmer, as|- 


organization was composed of}. 


So 


February 9, 1965 


Gilbert M. Cantor, Esq. 
1300 Two Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphie 2, Pennsylvania 


Burton Caine » ESGe 

Packard Building 

15th and Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Gil and Burt, 


Your brief was excellent as I know, likewise, was your 
argument. If you like, at any future proceedings I shall 
be present with you. 


Eric Mann and I met with Mr. Nagle, head of contract 
compliamce at the Post Office. They sppeared seriously 
interested in the questions raised by us as to Sefeway 
Trails, 2s well as your case. 


I am gure you will advise me of the decision. Who ape 
peared for the Company? 


Regards, 


Carl Rachlin 
CRs Jp General Counsel 


cc; James Williams 
Lou Smith ~ 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


Pa 8 j 
721 
pe 17 yee 4 

/ ub 


COUNSELOR FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AREA CODE 212 SP 7-2000, EXT. 443 


ROOM 911A, MAIN BUILDING 


February 9, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
I am sending you the enclosed verifaxed 
correspondence in the hope that it may lightly 
leaven with humor, however wry, a working day. 
Yours sincerely, 
1G Laas oo Ih bbz il 


Elsa E. Robinson 
Assistant to the Dean 


enc. 3 


Jamary 4, 1965 


Mr, Marvin B. Valah 


Vice-President Safeway Trails, Inc. 
1200 I Street H.W. 


Semhingtow , dD. C. 
Dear Kr. Valehs 


cen Se ee ter + ee Ot legeAbone Wy 
regarding the employment end promotion policies ef 

Bafeway Trails, Inc., toward racial zincrities, I have 

been a frequent passenger on the Trailways busses. Eeve 
ever, until I am presented with evidence which is eontre- 
dictery to the information advanced by OORB, I shall not 
use the Trailways busses. 


Yours sincerely, 


Klea B. Robinsca 
Aesietant te the Dean 
Associate Professer of Payeholegy 
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TRAILWAYS 


SAFEWAY TRAILS, INC. 


400 Trailways Building 
@ 1200 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Office of 
Executive Vice President January 12, 1965 
General Manager 


Miss Elsa E. Robinson 
Assistant to the Dean 
New York University 
Washington Square 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


Dear Miss Robinson; 
We are in receipt of your letter of January 4, 1965. 


We attach herewith the policy of Safeway Trails, Inc. and 
Trailways of New England, Inc. For your information, we 
have Negro people driving our buses, selling tickets, 
Supervising in the garages and also have them in various 
bus terminal positions. We are promoting them as quickly 
as they qualify. We have had some negotiations with CORE 
and they want us to promote people and completely disregard 
whether or not they are qualified. In a great many cases, it 
would be impossible to teach a man to operate an intercity 
bus due to the fact that it requires enough education to 
make out logs, to be able to read tariffs and routings all 
over the United States, as well as quite a few other 
requirements are necessary which the ordinary person is not 
able to do. 


We have talked to CORE for over a year. We have had no 

trouble whatsoever with the N.A.A.C.P. and also the President's 
Committee here in Washington says we are not guilty of dis- 
crimination. The only trouble we have had is with CORE, and 
all the trouble seems to be with CORE in New York. They seem 
to want us to do something that is not good for the public 

from a safety standpoint. 


Very truly yours, 


MEW/mxr Marvin E. Walsh 


February 5, 1965 


Mr. Marvin Z. Wales 
Safeway Trails, inc. 
400 Trailwe;s Puliding 
1206 Eye Srreet, N.wW. 
Washiugtou 5, 3.c. 


Deer Mr. walahs 


Professional preasures have unduly delayed my reply to your 
letter of January 12, 1965. Your Letter wae written ia response 
to a latter from me informing you that until ° was presented 
with evidence centradicrory to che allegations made by COKF 
regarding your employment policies, I would not use the Traile 
waye busses. 


| Your repiy boils dewn to the @rgument thec 


In @ great many cases, ic would be impossible to 
teach e man /a Negre/ io operate an intercity bus 
due to the fact that it requires enough education 
to make out logs, tc be able to reed tariffs and 
routinze all over “he United States, as well as 
quite a few other réguirements aré secessary which 
the ordinary person is not able to do. 


I believe that eny fair-minded person judging by the sentence 
queted verbstia from your letter, Mr. Walsh, would seriously 
question the sompetence of members of the effice of the Executive 
Vice President end General Manager of Trailways to judge of the 
literacy of their employees. 


Yours very truly, 


ELSA E. ROBINSON 
Assistant te the Dean 
Associate Professor ef Psychology 
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NL PD GT NEW YORK NY 20 | $6 
2 MESSRS NORMANHILL AND JOHN SCHAEFER AG 
NATIONALC O RR 
J 


Ne AFEWAY TRAILS INC. DSITUATIQN, WE WILL MEET AGAIN IN THE 

OFFICE OF TF MISSION ON TUESQAY, NOVEMBER 26 1963 AT 2PM J 

PLEASE CONFIRM YOUR ATTENDANCE BY CALLING MR L M ZIMMERMAN 

AT 566-5515 
MADISON S JONES EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR NYS COMMISSION ON HUMAN 

RIGHTS 80 LAFAYETTE ST NEW YORK CITY. | 


AS LO RE 


a NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR -< 
| UNEMPLOYMENT !NSURANCE REFEREE SECTION 


& 


VISING REFEREE 


ee ¢ 
500 EIGHTH AVENUE - > 


New York 18. N. Y. a x 
| \\f wo 2% AARON N. FEDER 


ae SENIOR REFEREE 
DECISION AND NOTICE OF DECISION (Administration) 


as gous ‘RVING WIENER 
© SEN.OR REFEREE 


in the Matter of: 
Referee # 522-1988-623 


Samuel '.ee Barnes 


>, > * 
m 


| ad 


| i ‘ So. # 2£27- 50-9360 
West 130th Street 


ere o>, Mew York DECISION MAILED AND DULY FILED IN THE 
3). 763 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOK ON Vorvenber a) 


Local Office # 522 
Division of Employment 
“58 East. 149th Street 
Tew york 55, New York 


r~  - ‘ ‘pr. . . - pa . J . : « R r ‘s 
afeway Trails (nc. Pobwi* Gids eli, BQ. rd 
Poh: bye Street NW. e4 weet Goth street mG 
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“FINDINGS OF FACT: A hearing was held at which <laimer* his -r.ior representative 
a representative of the employer and a witness anu a representa*ive of the 
Industrial Comaissioner appeared and testimony was ‘akxer.. 


By initial determination effective September 2, 1963, claimant, a baggage handler, 
was disqualified for voluntary leaving of employment without good cause. 


Claimant worked for the employer from July 22, 1900, to September 1, 1963, at a 
terminal salary of $2.2] per hour for a five-day week, between the hours of 
38-30 a.m. and 6 p.m. He was discharged for refusing to follow instructions 

of supervisors. 


The employer operates a passenger bus line. It uses a terminal cof the Port 
Awthority in New York City. Claimant rendered services for the employer at the 
Port Authority. Claimant's duties consisted, in part, of checking baggage for 
bus passengers and placing the baggage in the hatches of the bus. On September 1, 
at 5:30 p.m., he was ordered by a supervisor to place two bags in the hatch of a 
bus which was ready to leave and refused to do so. Another supervisor then 
ordered claimant to place the two bags in the bus and he agsin refusec. He was 
discharged on September <. His union interposed a grievance On his behalf which 
was carried: by it unsuccessfully to the last stage of grievance procedure pre- 
ceding arbitration. It has not asked for arbitration and its time to do so may 
have expired. There was dissatisfaction with the employer's method of operation 
on the part of claimant and some porters prior to September 1. They made 
complaints to two different departments of the State of New York, On September 1, 
Claimant was aware of the nature of the order which was given tc him. Although 
he was working on baggage of southbound buses at the time tne order was given 

to him, he was standing still and he could see the two bass which he was 

directed to load on the waiting bus. The bags hac been ticsxetsc by another 
porter. 411 he had to do was place them into the hatches, whici: was part of 


his duties. 


OPINION. Claimant provoked his discharge by refusing to carry out instructions 
of supervisors relating to the work which he was supposed ito do. His refusal 
may have been caused by his dissatisfaction with working conditions on other 


issues. However, he refused to carry oul Cirect c:ders and. in so doing, pro- 
voked his discharge. Such a leaving of ¢mpicymen? is volun‘ery aid without 
good cause under the Unemployment Insurance Law. I re ect nis coutention that 


his supervisor was insulting in the method of giving tue order. 


DECISION. The initial determination is sve. ‘+s 
MENA. He CORWIN 
=m nereree 
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NOTICE OF DECISION 


ae ee a ee Se 


TO ALL PARTIES: 


P.ease take notice that as a result of a hearing before an Unemployment Insurance Referee, the decision herein was 
made and has been duly filed on the date listed on the face of this decision. 


iF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE DECISION, YOU MAY APPEAL. TAKEN BY YOU 
WITHIN TWENTY (20) DAYS FROM THE DATE LISTED ON THE FACE OF THI5. 


APPEAL INSTRUCTIONS TO CLAIMANTS: 
ff you wish to appeal, do the following: 


Within the 20 day period, go to your local office. 

Take this notice with you. 

Tell the person in the local office to whom you report that you wish to appeal. Tell him why. Ask him for an 
appeal form on which you will state your reasons for appeal and which you will sign. 

If, for any reason, you cannot go to the local office within the 20-day period, you may write a letter to the 
local office within such period, stating you wish to appeal and giving your reasons. 

Claimants who appeal are not required to make any money deposit on taking an appeal. 


IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR DOUBTS ABOUT THE MEANING OF THIS DECISION TAKE IT TO THE LOCAL, 
OFFICE WITHIN THE 20-DAY PERIOD. INQUIRE THERE IF YOU SHOULD CONTINUE TO REPORT AND WHAT 
ELSE YOU MUST DO. 


a 


If you appeared at the referee’s hearing and wish to appeal! from this decision, you may file a notice of appeal within 
twenty (20) days from the date listed on the face of this decision with the local office listed on the face of the decision 


eee e een 


ALL PARTIES WILL RECKFIVE A NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF APPEAL DIRECTLY FROM THE APPEAL BOARD AFTER 
ANY APPEAL IS ‘TAKEN 
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Letter Telegram 
W. P. MARSHALL. Presiognt 
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UJAOTO PB389 | Se os 
P WA31914 DOL PD WASHINGTON DOC 44 1445a EST 
NORMAN HILL, PROGRAM DIRECTOR NATIONAL CORE 
4&8 PARK ROW NYK 
FURTHER TO OUR LETTER OF DECEMBER, 30TH AFTER CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
SAFEWAY TRAILS WILL INTERVIEW AND SCREEN MINORITIES IN NEW 
YORK IN ANTICIPATION OF INCREASED REGULAR EMPLOYMENT THEREAT 
IN SPRING 1964 THOSE FOUND PRELIMINARLY ELIGIBLE WILL BE GIVEN 
OPPORTUNITY TO QUALIFY FOR POSITIONS AS THEY OPEN ON THIS EXPECTATIO 
SAFEWAY TRAILS PLANS TO INITALLY HIRE APPROXIMATELY THE FOLLOWING 
NEGROES AT NEW YORK CITY NINE DRIVERS 6 TICKET AGENTS 6 MECHANICS 
FOUR TO FIVE INFORMATIO GIRLS AND ADDITIONAL PORTERS EFFORTS 
TO. INCREASE MINORITIES EMPLOYMENT AT OUR OTHER TERMINALS WILL 
ALSO BE MADE THE COMMISSION IS INVITED TO OBSERVE THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF PROGRAM 
SAFEWAY TRAILS INC. 
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. . bay on . : 
Conwnission con. Human Rights 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


March 24, 1964 


Mr e F. 0. Garrett 
Special Assistant to the 
executive Vice President 


a rails, 
400-Trailways Boilding 
3200 Bye Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Garrett: 
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A conference is in order to discuss the implementation 
of the understanding arrived at in December, 196 
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In that connection, we ask that the meeting be held in 
this office within two weeks after April 2, (excluding 


Tuesday afternoon, April 14.) 


om +s REM, 4 pi 
* ag So Ys iar 
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Your prompt cooperation in providing me with a date and 


time would be appreciated. 


__I leek forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Louis M. Zimmerman 
Chief 
Coneiliation Services 


LMZ:bp 


cc: Robert E. Goldstein, Esq. 
Mr. Norman Hill 
Rowland Watts, Esq. 


INFORMATIONAL MEMO. 


October 6, 1964 


To? Louis M. Zimmerman ,C C WR. 
From: F,.0.Garrett 


te 

In the interest of harmony and clarify the decision of Safeway Trails, 
Inc. with respect to the subject discussion of October &, 196h at 10 
A.M., this is to advise that Safeway Tr@ils, Inc. in its New York Offied. 

will give consideration to the reclassification and promotion of the 
Salomnas five $3) _nameg individuals whose written applications have 
een : 


pe etreo S y 
Edward Barnes — 
Charles EB. G@iffin 
Willie Thornton 
Noel Ouinones 


in addition to all other employees in the porter classification in the 
K lg Terminal who can qualify as a telephone information clerk or 
ticket agent. 


These individuals will be given an opportunity as openings become avail-~ 
able according to their master company seniority, but not to the ex- 
clusion of reclassification or advancement for a telephone information 
clerk who applies for and qualifies as a ticket agent now in employment. 


; Qn 
It is further understood that inthe openine* created in the porter 
classification need not necessary be filled, as this is a mi 
prerogative to determine the n r of personnel required in each 
classification and/or category. 


In short, the intent is to give the above-named individuals the oppor- 
tunity for advancement as telephone information clerks and ticket agents 
before employing en—the outside, \\< EMP OvyEEs a 


VU 
Our New York Terminal Manager wiil with each official posting of - 
openings in the classifications and categories above noted fo a 
carbon copy of such notices and results as concluded to Mr. Louis 
M. Zimmerman. a. | 


In the event it is necessary to furlough any or all of the porters enm- 
ployed as of October 8, 1964, before there is an equivalent number of 
openings in the telephone information room, they will be given oppor- 
tunities in the baggage express room if qualified. 


Jamary 13, 1965 


Robart Corter, ESQ. 

NAACP. 

20 West 40th Street 

New York, N.Y. 

MAACP and CORE 


Ra: Safeway Trei 
ECR Be Be ee 


Dear Soo, 


I have spent 9 little time running down those questions you cise 
cussed with me the other day, 


i «wo afraid we heve run into a rather fwrportant factual question, 
According to the information you gave me, there were 16 Negro 
drivers hired by the company lest year. ‘fy information, which I 
underatend can be decumented end was, at least in part, also given 
to the New York City Commission om Human Rights, indicates that 
there were only six “Negro drivers hired Last year, none of whom 


came from Pennsylvenia, 


I also enclose a copy of 2 letter i have this day received from 

Biil Akers, whe himself has, es you can see from his letter, been 
participating beth as an attorney and as . leader of the demonstrae 
tion. Y would think, in view of these various factors involved, 

thet we ought to heve a meeting in Yow York or Philadelphia with 

a representative of your Philedelphis chapter snd cf our Philadelphia 
chepter, as well as Bill, yourself and me, so that we can avoid heving 
this problem become more and more difficult, 


As you can see, Bill Akers is very concerned and we both know him to 
be a reputable young ettorney net given to loose language. 


With best personel regards, 


Sincerely, 


Carl Rachlin 
General Counsel 
cc: Williaa L. Akers, Esq. 
Mr. Louls Saith 
Dr. Ge Wiley 
Snc./Copy of letter to Mr. Marvin &. Walsh, 
Safeway Trails, of today’s date 


CR:hdl 
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: ONE EAsurEeeedE = OPM WILLIAM LEE AKERS 
ELPHIS 7. SUITE COS : 
ONE EAST PENN SQUARE BUILDING ONE EAST PENN ‘SQUARE BLDG. 

i, JUNIPER AND MARKET STREETS PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


_-#; LOcust 8-1670 


January 12, 1965 | ee a | 


Carl Rachlin, Esquire 
165 West 46th Street 


. New York, New York 


Dear Carls: 


As you probably know, NAXCP and TRAILWAYS vs. 
CORE has erupted into a vicious, bloody battle dispite our 


efforts. 


I am advised that the New York City Commission on 
Human Rights has had Trailways under investigation for some 
time and their findings will be reported shortly. The 
Commission's report may be crucial. | 


Please advise me if and when their report is made 
public and send me a copy if you can. : 


\ 


Vey truly yours, 


{34 /F 
William Lee Akers 
WLA/nk 
P. S. I led the picket line after the Injunction and 
have not been cited for contempt yet. 


Mr. NM. W. Scheitel 
Vice President 

Transcontinental Bus teeahe 
315 Continental Avenue 


Dallas, Texas 


of a letter previously sent to Mr. Marvin 
we have received no answer, 


In light of the fact that the charges made ageins 2 
Trails are of a serious nature and, if not promptly disposed 
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Mr. A. Js Hamilton 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Transcontinental Bug System 
315 Continental Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Re: __Safeway Trails, Inc. 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed is copy o£ a letter previously sent to Mr. Marvin 
BE. Walsh to which we heve received no anewer. 


In light of the fact that the charges made against Safeway 
Trails are of a serious aature and, if not promptly disposed 
of, will have to be teken by us to various Pederal agencies 
with whom Safeway Trails has contractual arrangements or 
performs services for, we thought that you perhaps had not 
been informed to the full extent of the problen, 


We are ready and willing to meet to resolve this proble, 
Please notify us immediately as to your willingness to meet 
with us. 


Very truly yours, 


Carl Rachlia 
General Counsel 


January 21, 1965 


Mr. M. BE. Moore 

President 

Transcontinental Bus System 
315 Continental Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed is copy of a letter previously sent to Mr. Marvin 
E. Walsh to which we have received no answer. 


In light of the fact that the charges made against Safeway 
Traile are of a serious nature and, if not promptly disposed 
of, will have to be taken by use to various Federal agencies 
with whom Safeway Traile has contractual arrangements or 
performs services for, we thought that you perhaps had not 
been informed to the full extent of the problen. 


We are ready and willing to meet to resolve this problea. 


Please notify us immediately as to your willingness to meet 
with us. 


Very truly yours, 


Carl Rachlin 
General Counsel 


CR: hdl 
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GEO: RGE SCHIFFER eee” 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


40 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 1OOI7 7 PLAZA 2-8060 


February 18, 1965 


Carl Rachlin, Esq., 
CORE, 

38 Park Row, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Carl: 


I enclose a copy of a letter received toda, from 
Vineent Broderick, Chief Assistant United States Attorney, 
Seuthern District of New York, refusing to take any action 
regarding oux complaint under the Civil Rights Laws on 
account of the conduct of the Port Authority. 


in my opinion the complaint is well founded. It 
seems entirely pointless for us to seek injunctive rekiet 
when the government refuses to enforce the law. Further action 
on a political ievel is inuicated. 

With beset wishes, 


Sincerely, 


George Schiffer 
Encl. 


cco: Mr. James Farmer (w/enci.) 


INITIALS AND NUMBER 


United States Department of Justice 


ADDRESS REPLY TO 


a UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


VLB *mb UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE 
o 


M 1-2 


FOLEY SQUARE 
NEW YORK 7. N. Y¥. 10007 


February 16, 1965 


“~. 


George Schiffer, Esq. 
40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


Dear Mr. Schiffer: 


| This is in reply to your letters of November 27, 
1964, December 28, 1964, and January 29, 1965. 


Your complaint arises out of attempts by members 
of the Congress on Racial Equality to demonstrate against 
Safeway Trails, Inc. (Trailways) by picketing at or near 
the Trailways ticket window inside the Port of New York 
Authority Bus Terminal at 40th Street and 8th Avenue, New 
York City. We understand that officials of the Port 
Authority have refused to permit such picketing inside 
the terminal, and on one occasion caused a number of 
pickets to be arrested and charged with disorderly conduct 
under Section 722 of the New York State Penal Law. There- 
after, you requested officers of the New York City Police 
to take action to prevent the Port Authority from refusing 
to permit your members to picket inside the terminal and 
said officers declined. 


As set forth in your letters, and further explained 
to us in telephone conversations and at a conference held 
with you on January 7, 1965, we understand your request to 
be: 


1. That this office seek a federal criminal in- 
dictment of the officials of the Port Authority and officials 
of the City of New York on the ground that the above actions 
constitute a violation of 18 U.S.C. §§241 and 242. 


2. As an alternative, that this office commence 
a civil action to enjoin the Port Authority officials from 
interfering with CORE's attempts to picket inside the terminal. 
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George Schiffer, Esq. -2- 


We have reviewed this matter with care, and have 
: conferred with representatives of the Port Authority as 
if well as with you. We note that the gravamen of your conm- 
plaint is the action of the Port of New York Authority in 
: prohibiting picketing within the Port of New York Authority 
if Terminal. We have concluded that grounds do not exist for 
a Federal criminal prosecution, and that there are neither 
grounds nor statutory authority for the civil proceeding 
you suggest as an alternative. 


Sincerely yours, 
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+ VINCENT L. BRODERICK ) 4 
Chief Assistant 
United States Attorney 
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Dear Mr. Zimmerman: 

I have had complete and detailed report from Mr. Garret and 
the committee from Safeway Trails Corporation who attended the 
Conference held at your office on Thursday , October 22, 1964. 


It is my understanding that you have requested a reaffirmation 
of this company's policy with respect to fair employment for minority 
groups as it affects New York City and our other operations in that 


city. I, further, understand that you have requested a commitment 
of new goals of promotion and employment of Negroes and Puerto 


Ricans for the coming year 1965. 


I can state without hesitation that it is Safeway Trails In- 
corporated's intention to continue our program as announced to you 
last December in my letter of December 10, 1963 and in my telegram 
to you dated December 14, 1963. With respect to making a commitment 
on goals, I would hesitate committing the company to any firm figures 
as it concerns the promotion or employment for the coming year as we 
are dealing with an unknown factor. It is, however, my personal 


belief that dependent upon a normal year of operation,in 1965, excluding 


any unforeseen labor problems, national emergencies or acts of 

providence over which we have no control, we should be able to equal, 
if not exceed, the results you examined on Thursday, October 22, 1964 
in your conference with our committee as it involved the period of 


January lst to October 12, 1964. 


It is our intentions to continue to progress this program and I 


trust that the foregoing is an affirmative response to your request 
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and the results of our aims will be evident by mid-summer of 1965. 


M. E. Walsh 
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POO ME FE et SET 


In accordance with past policies and practices of 
SAFEWAY TRAILS DNC. extending ower a period of many years, 
and comsistent with the intent of the Company to continue 
2uch practices, SAPBWAY TRAILS INC. reaffirms its views as 
relating to its employees éz2 fol lows: 

kL. Rll Porters in the employ of the Company, and 
in accordance with the terms cof the Labor Contract now in 
effect are eligible for advancement to the Baggage anc 
Express Room and will be advanced upon filing written 
raquest for advancement and upon the cpening of a position 


therein. 


aor The Company Goes offer promotion opportunities to 
ali employees, even outgice of the job classification and 
bevond the requirements of the Labor Contract. 


3. The Company will post dual or common notices 
on the company bulletin boards of job opportunities in 
other classifications. 


4. Porteré may apply for jobs as information clerks 


without first applying for and working in the Baggage Room. 


 - If a@ Porter is employed as &@n information clerx, 
and there is & reduction in information personnel which 


; 
: 


affects him because of his low seniority, he will be re- 
employed with all prewious seniority rights, in the 

porter classification, As between porters and baggage room | 
employees seeking advancement, company seniority shall apply. 
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AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into by and 
between Safeway Trails, Inc., its successors and 
assignes, party of the first part, hereinafter 
referred to as the "Company", and Division 1112 
of the AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY AND MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
-party of the second part, hereinafter referred to 
as the "Association". 


PURPOSE 


WITNESSTH, That the purpose of this agree- 
ment is to provide a working understanding be- 
tween the Company and its employees who are mem- 
bers of the Association, regarding hgurs of labor, 
rates of wages and working conditions; and to es- 
tablish a plan for the prompt and regular adjust- 
ment of grievances or other disputes arising be- 
tween the Company and its employees who are mem- 
bers of the Association, and the parties hereto 
mutually agree as follows: 


JOINT OBLIGATION 


The obligation that rests upon the manage- 
ment to provide, and the employees to render hon- 
est, courteous and efficient service, is recog- 
nized. A spirit of cooperation between the em- 
ployees and the management is essential in pro- 
viding service that is pleasing and efficient; 
both parties should conduct themselves so as to 
provide that spirit. 


ARTICLE 1 


_RECONGNITION | 


section 1. The Company recognizes the As- 
sociation as the sole bargaining agency for its 
employees in the unit as certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board and agrees to deal with the 


. — 
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duly accredited representatives of the said As- 
sociation. 


Section.2. The employees of the Company 
covered by this agreement shall be members in good 
standing of the Association and they shall keep 
themselves in good standing as a condition pre- 
cedent to continued employment with the Company. 
New Employees shall become members of the Asso- 
ciation within forty-five (45) days of the date 
of their employment, and after so joining shall 
keep themselves in good standing as a condition 
presedent to continued employment with the Com- 


pany. 


Section 3. The Company agrees to check off 
and remit to the Financial Secretary of Division 
1112, monthly from the pay of each employee who is 
a member of the Association, all dues, subject to 

proper authorization by the employee. 


ARTICLE Il 


DISPUTES 


section 1. Any agrievance or dispute a- 
rising out of the interpretation or application 
of this agreement may be settled with the follow- 
ing procedure: | 


(a) The Union Representative with the ag- 
grieved employee will present the grievance orally 
to the Terminal Manager. 


(b) If no satisfactory settlement is reach- 
ed, the Union Representative may threupon submit 
the grievance in writing to the General Manager 
within two (2) days after its submission to the 
Terminal Manager. 


(c) If after steps (a) and (b) have been 


taken and grievance or dispute has not been settled 


as to the true and intent meaning of provisions of 
this agreement; or if any question remains between 


ths 
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the two parties, the same shall be submitted, at 
the request of either party, to arbitration. Arbi- 
tration shall be set up in the following manner; 
The Association shall select an arbiter on its be- 
half; the Company shall select an arbiter on its 
behalf, and the two arbiters shall endeavor to set- 
tle the dispute within ten days. If no agreement 
can be reached by the two arbiters, they then shall 
select a third arbiter who shall be Chairman. If, 
within ten days, a third arbiter cannot be selected, 
then he shall be appointed by the United States 
Conciliation Service. The decision of the Board so 
constituted shall be final and binding upon the 
parties to the arbitration. Each party hereto 
shall bear the expense of its own arbiter and the 
expense of the third arbiter shall be borne equally 
by the parties hereto. In the event of the failure 
of either party to this contract to name an arbiter 
within six days, exclusive of Sunday and holidays, 
the party so failing to name its arbiter shall for- 
feit its case. 


Section 2. If, as a result of the grievances 
or arbitration procedure herein created, it shall be 
found that any employee has been unjustly or unlaw- 
fully deprived of wages, he shall be reimbursed by 
the Company to the extent of normal wages, lost by 
reason of the grievance. 


Section 3. When medical examinations are. 
required by the Company, then the Company shall 
assume the cost. Bmployees failing to pass the Ex- 
amination may have the privilege of being examined 
by a doctor whom he may select and if this doctor 
does not concur with the Company's doctor, then the 
two doctors shall select a third doctor, for the 
purpose of reaching a conclusion. If, after this 
examination, any disqualifications are found, and 
such conditions may, by treatment, be corrected, 
the employee may continue in service with the ap- 
proval of the physicians. If unable to work dur- 
ing treatment, then the employee shall be permitted 
to resume his employment upon release by the attend- 
ing physician and approval of the Company's doctor. 
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The Employee shall pay for the service rendered to 
him in such a case of his own doctor. The Company 
will pay for the service of its own doctor, the fees 
of the neutral doctor shall be borne share and share 
alike. 


ARTICLE 111 


DISCIPLINE 


Section 1. In matters of discipline it is 
agreed than an employee shall be informed as soon as 
possible as to any alleged misconduct or violation 
of the rules, and in no case shall any employee be 
charged with or required to answer to any offense 
not called to his attention within fifteen (15) days 
after the occurrence, exclusive of Sundays and holi- 
days. 


Section 2. No charge of any nature against 
any employee will be maintained on his record for a 
period longer than six (6) months and at the ex- 
piration of six (6) months, any such charges shall 
be deemed to have been cancelled and erased. 


Section 3. All employees hereby agree to 
obey all rules of the Company, subject to appeal 
under Article 11 above. 


Section 4. Employees will not be suspend- 
ed or discharged without 24 hours written notice to 
the Association of the proposed suspension or dis- 
charge, except in case of insobriety, misappro- 
priation of funds, property, or larceny. A hearing 
and investigation shall be held within ,.ten (10) days 
after the date of written notice. At the hearing 
he may be accompanied by a representative of his 
own choosing, who will be permitted to question 
witnesses and otherwise represent the individual 
involved so far as his interests are concerned. 


Section 5. When discipline is rendered 
or discharges are ordered, same will be done by the 


General Manager or Terminal Ménager. 
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ARTICLE IV 


SENIORITY 


Section 1. The length of service of an 
employee in his classification shall determine the 
seniority status of the employee. The principle 
of seniority shall govern and control all cases of 
promotion, transfer or decrease or increase of the 
working force, within each classification. In case 
of a decrease in working force, an employee shall 
be given one (1) week's notice before being laid 
off. Seniority at New York, Philadelphia and 
Camden, Baltimore, in all classifications shall be 
established. In case of layoff, system seniority 
will prevail. 


Section 2 (a). In cases where an employee 
transfers or is transferred from one classification 
to another, his seniority in the new classification 
shall commence on the date of the transfer, and he 
shall retain his full seniority based on his orig- 
inal employment date, in the classification from 
which he was transferred. 


Section 2 (b). If transfer from one class- 
ification to a higher classification is made and 
it is found qualifications were inadequate, the 
employee will be returned to the original class- 
ification. Reapplication may be made after one 
year. 


Section 3. The rights*‘of seniority , in 
cases of re-employment shall be according to laid- 
off employees prior to new employees being hired, 
providing such laid-off employees respond to a call 
to report to work not more than five (5) working 
days after notice has been sent to him by regis- 
tered mail, return receipt requested, to his last 
known post office address. 


Section 4%. The Employer shall prepare and 
make available to the Union, a list of the names 
of all employees according te seniority in each 
classification every six (6) months, if requested. 
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Section 5. Seniority shall be lost for 
the following reasons only: (1) voluntary quitting. 
(2) discharge for cause. (3) absence from work for 
five (5) consecutive working days without notice to 
the Employer. (4) failure to return to work as re- 
quired in Section 3 above. 


ARTICLE V ; 


HEALTH, WELFARE, LEAVE OF ABSENCE } 


Section 1. Any employee, upon application 
in writing, shall be granted a leave of absence, 
without pay, not to exceed thirty (30) days, (not 
to exceed ninety (90) days in any twelve (12) month 
period) because of official union business, personal 
illness, illness to his immediate family and disa- 
bility. Such leave may be extended by mutual agree- 
ment of the Employer and the Union without loss of 
seniority. 


Section 2. At the termination of the 
leave of absence, the employees will, upon appli- 
cation, be returned to their former positions. Sen- 
iority shall accumulate during all leaves of ab- 
sence as defined above. 


Section 3. Representatives of the Asso- 
ciation who are employees of the Company may obtain 
time off or unlimited leave of absence on account 
of Association business without loss of seniority 
or any other privilege without delay. 


Section 3A. Committeemen may take time 
off for Association business provided application 
for such time off or leave has been properly pre- 
sented to his supervisor. The Company will not 
withhold such permission arbitrarily. 


Section 4. The Company has in effect a 
Group Hospitalization, Surgical, Health and Acci- 
dent Benefit Plan. The plan consists of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield hospital and surgical benefits, 
health, accident and life insurance with Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, as set forth in 
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pamphlet “Program for Protection of Employees of 
Trailways". The Company will pay 40% of the cost 
of this plan as long as 75% of the employees par- 
ticipate in the program. The cost of the program 
will be contingent upon the cost to the Company. 
This Section may be changed if a better plan is 
later developed. 


Section 5. The pension plan maintained by 
the Company shall apply to all employees under this 
agreement. 


ARTICLE V1 


‘Section 1. Wherein an employee has become 
partially incapacitated so that he is unable to per 
form his normal duties, the Company agrees that it 
will transfer such an employee to another job which 


the said employee is capable of performing under the} _ 
at the rate of} 
for that job. . 


existing circumstances, if available, 


pay 


ARTICLE VII 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 1. When employees are required by 
the Company to be present as witnesses at investi- 
gations or attending Court, they shall be paid for 
all time lost at their regular rate of pay together 
with all expense. 


Section 2. The Company will issue an ann- 
ual pass to each member of the Association for em- 
ployees and wives for use on the franchise of the 
Company. Trip passes for other dependents will be 
issued upon request. At no time is the pass priv- 
ilege herein provided to be used to the exclusion 
of paid passengers. 


Section 3. The Company agrees to purchase 
and pay for summer and winter uniforms required to 
be worn by the Company while the employee is on 
duty. Unit replacements will be made as required. 
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Section 4% It is agreed that any and all 
privileges enjoyed by the employees prior to the 
date of this Agreement will not be denied to them 
because of the signing of this Agreement. Such 
privileges shall be continued to be enjoyed by the 
employees during the term of this Agreement. 


Section 5A. The Company shall grant sev- 
erance pay to an employee who has not resigned (ex- 
cept resignation upon advice of a physician for 
cause by employment) or been separated by the Com- 
pany for drunkenness, or misappropriation of funds 
or property, on the following Dasis:; 


1 week after 1 year's service 
2 weeks after 3 year's service 
3 weeks after 5 year’s service 


A week's severance allowance shall be based on 
1/52 of the annual earnings for the 12 month pe- 
riod preceding his most recent anniversary date. 


Section 5B. In. the event of death of 
an employee while employed by the Company, sev- 
erance pay will be payable to the legally desig- 
nated beneficiary properly recorded with the com- 


pany e 


ARTICLE VIII 


HOURS OF WORK 


Section 1. Eight (8) consecutive hours 
in a regular work shift, exclusive of a lunch period 
of no more than one-half (1/2) hour, shall consti- i 
tute a normal day's work. 


Section2 A. Hours of shifts shall be 
adjusted to meet local conditions, subject to ap- 
proval of both parties, and shall be posted for 
bid semi-annually, beginning and ending with Day- 
light Saving Time. 
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Section 2 B. Reporting for Duty - Failure 
to report for work or notify the proper supervisor 
two hours prior to reporting time shall constitute 
unexcused absence and will be subject to discipline 
as mutually agreed to by the parties. 


Section 3. The regular scheduled work 
week shall be five (5) consecutive days of eight 
(8) hours a day. This constitutes a forty (40) 
hour week. All employees shall be entitled to 
two (2) consecutive days off each week. All time 
worked over eight (8) hours per day shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. Employees work- 
ing on days off shall receive time and one-half pay. 


Section 4. All time shall be computed from 
the time the employee punches the time clock at the 
terminal until the time of leaving same at the com- 
pletion of the day's work. 


Section 5- Employees reporting for unfilled 
or vacant shifts who have not been informed the pre- 
vious day to report, shall not be paid. 


ARTICLE IX 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Section l. Overtime shall be distributed 
among employees of each department. An employee 
shall have the right, if he so desires, to pass up 
the overtime when another qualified employee is 
available and is willing at the time to take his 
place. Employees shall not be required to take time 
off or change their days off in order to prevent the 
paying of overtime, 


Section 2. Employees who work in excess of 
their scheduled hours on any day shall not be laid 
off during their regular scheduled working hours as 
a result of having worked overtime, provided the em- 
ployee has had sufficient rest to perform his duties 
in a workmiunship like manner. 
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in Section 3. When an employee is pulled off 


his regular job to perform other work, he shall be 
paid his regular rate or rate of the job to which 


he has been temporarily assigned, 


whichever is high- 


er, for all hours to which temporarily assigned. 


ARTICLE X 


VACATIONS 


Section l. 


One (1) year of service..... 
Two (2) years of service.... 
Three (3) years of service.. 
Four (4) years of service... 
Five (5) years of service... 


Twenty (20) years of service. 


An employees seniority year will be 


PWN HY 


week and 2 days 
week and 3 days 
week and 4 days 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


the basis for 


this vacation calculation. The weekly vacation al- 
lowance shall be based on 1/52 of the annual earn- 
ings for the 12. month period preceding his most re- 


cent anniversary date. 


Section 2, Employees leaving the service 
of the Company and not having received their earned 
vacation allowance shall receive the amount of money 
computed on the number of months they have worked 


since their last anniversary date. 


Section 3. A vacation list shall be posted 
at each terminal point on or before February 15th 
each year and to be bid by seniority. Employees 
failing to bid within seventy-two (72) hours will 
be bypassed and the next senior employee will be en- 


titled to bid. 


ARTICLE XI 


WAGES 


Section 1. All employees shall receive 


their pay weekly. 


me 
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Section 2. The wage rates which shall be Be 
| effective during the term of this Agreement are set 
f forth in Appendix "A", annexed hereto and made a 
part hereof. 


pee Section 3. Any employee, who at the date 
of this Agreement is receiving a rate in excess of 
his classification rate as set forth in Appendix "A", 
b shall not suffer a reduction in rate. 


ARTICLE XII 
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DURATION 
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Section 1. The provisions of this contract 
shall be in full force and effect from June 24, 1960 
to June 23, 1963 and all provisions shall remain in 
effect from year to year thereafter, except such pro- 
visions as may be subject to negotiations as herein 
provided. Either party desiring to negotiate any 
change in this agreement to become effective at the 
end of the initial term or any extension thereof 
, (hereinafter referred to as "term date") shall no- 
tify the other party in writing of its desire to en- 
; ter into negotiations for that purpose at least sixty 
(60) days prior to the term date. Such notice shall 
include a statement of changes sought. Within ten 
(10} days after the receipt of such notice, the par- 
ties shall meet together to consider and discuss the 
7 proposed changes. 


Vi Wi Mi 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
signed this Agreement as of the day and year first 
Te : above written but have actually signed them on the 


: _day af__ | 1960. 
‘ 
as AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES OF SAFEWAY TRAILS, INC. 


AMERICA, DIVISION 1112 
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Se 
scale shall 
1960 thru J 


Head Startel 
lst year 
$2.70 


Starter-Aget 
$2.44 


Ticket Agen 
$2.25 


Telephone & 


$2.00 


Express Age 
$2.07 


Head Porter. 


lst 6 month 


$1.89 


Porters 


$1.68 


Janitor & M 


$1.42 


Se 
thru June 
increase in 
additional 


Se 
thru June 2 
increase i 
additional 


APPENDIX "A" 


_WAGES 


Section 1. The following hourly wage 
e shall be effective for the Period June 24, 
thru June 23, 1961: 


_Starter-Agent 


ear 2nd year 3rd year Thereafter 
0 $2.75 $2.80 $2.88 
ter-Agent 
4 $2.51 $2.58 $2.65 
et Agents 
5 $2.32 $2.39 $2. 50 


phone & Information Clerks 
Baltimore & New York City 


0 $2.07 Thereafter = $2.18 
ess Agent 

7 $2.14 $2.24 
_Porter- Baltimore | 

6 months 2nd 6 months Thereafter 

9 $1.94 $1.99 

ers 

8 $1.73 $1.84 


tor & Maids - Baltimore 


Section 2 For the period June 24, 1961 
June 23, 1962 there is provided herewith an 
ease in the rates shown in Section 1 above, an 
tional 10¢ per hour. 


Section 3. For the period June 24, 1962 
June 23, 1963 there is herewith provided an 
ease in the rates shown in Section 1 above, an 
tional 20¢ per hour. 
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Section 4 In addition to the basic rates 
of pay specified in this Agreement, all employees 
covered by the Agreement: shall be paid a cost of 
living allowance to be applied quarterly. The U. S. 
Index for June 1960 (published in July 1960) shall 
be the base index, and for each 90.5 change in the 
Index a 1¢ adjustment shail be made as contained 
in the table herein. 


_EXAMPLE: BLS Consumer Cost of Living Allowance 


Price Index. in addition to Wage scale 
by Job Classification 

126. 2- 126.6.....None 

126. 7- L2AZ -Laccccldf per hour 

127. 2- 127.6.....2.2¢ per hour 

127. 7=- 128.1.....3¢ per hour 

128. 2- 128.5.....3¢ per hour 

128. 5=- 128.0....+2¢ per hour 


In no event will a decline in the BLS Con- 
sumers Price Index below the June 1960 Index cause 
a reduction in the basic wage rates. 


The first adjustment shall be made effec- 
tive on the first pay period after the September 
1960 figure (issued in Qctober 1960) is published, 
and shall be paid for the next three months. Quar- 
ter annual adjustments shall be made in the same 
manner. 


APPERDIX *B* 


Section 1. In cases where an Information 
Clerk applies for the position of Ticket Agent, the 
following will apply. 


A. Telephone and information clerks having 
two years or less seniority in this classification 
will advance ta the lowest wage rate for ticket 
agents. | 


B. Those having more than two years of 
service in this classification will be advanced to 
the second wage rate for ticket agents. | 


ey he, 


2 November 1964 
Northeast: Regional Office 
48 17, 125 Street 

New York 10017, N.Y. 


To: All chapter chairmen 
Fr: Eric ijann, Field Secretary 
Re: Direct Action against Trailways Bus Company 
This Saturday and Sunday, November 7 and 8, the New York chapters 


of CORE will be involved in direct action proceedings against Trailways 


Bus Company at the Port Authority Bus Terminal in New York City. We 
hope that this project will be followed by similar actions all over 
the Northeast, 
| There will be a meeting on Saturday morning at 10 o'clock of 
all chapters in the Northeast at the Regional Office in New York City 
(48 , 125 Street, N.Y., NeYe) 

The purpose of this meeting will be two-fold: 
1. To coordinate a regional direct action program against Trailways 
buses, 
2e To provide manpower and leadership for the demonstr:tions in New 
York as the success of the project will depend on our support fron 
chapters outside the New York area, 

It is of the greatest importance thit you attend this meeting. 
A successful project this weckend could quite possibly result in a 
quick COZ victory. If this does not develop it will serve as an 
excellent workshop for a si:ilar direct action proj ct in your commun- 


ity. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 
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IMMEDIATE REINSTATEMENT OF GAN REED, AND CESSATION OF SIMILIAR RACIAL HARASSMENT 
OF NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOTEES.. 


‘RHAPVIRNATION OF PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 70 UPGRADE THE OTHER FOUR PORTERS. 


THAT AJi; AGREEMENTS RRACHED BETWEEN CORE AND TRAILWAYS, BE FOLLOWED UP BY a¥ 
THER OFFICE MEMORANDUM TO ALL TRAILWAY PERSOMELL. 


A SYSTEm OF MEBTINGS BETWEEN CORE AND TRAILWAYS, TO BE HELD EVERY THREE MONTHS TO 


om en at 


ALL PUBLIC ADVERTISEMENT TO ATTRACT EMPLOTEES AND CUSTOMERS WILL CONTAIN THIS 


11/12/64 


f 


SAPNA SRAILS TH» BAS EALAD 20.608 BE 100 FOODS SORE ES OR AND 


RS DRFENSH LRAGUE, WHICH ATTEMPTED TO, INSURE THE RIGHTS AND ASPIRATIONS OF ITs 


W2GRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES. BECAUSE OF THIS COMPINUING LACK OF EWMHUSTASH 


POR ACTIVELY WORKING TO RECRUIT, EMPLOY AND PROMOTE MER 


mS OF THE NEGRO AND PUERTO 


DERANDS 
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IMMEDIATE REINSTATEMNET OF SAM REED, AND CESSATION OF SIMILAR RACIAL HARASSMENT 
OF NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES. «= 


TE ae ee eee 


INNER OFFICE MEMORANDUM TO ALL TRAILWAY PERSOMELL. 


4 CN CY MEL EE Se A, 0 ee 
DISCUSS: : 


A. EMPLOXMERT 


B. 
REDUCTION OF RACIAL TENSION BETWEEN MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYEES AND MANAGEMENT. 


Ce 
OF DIRECT COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN CORE AND TRAILWAYS, INDEPENDENT OF THE 


A SYSTE 
CITY COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, OR ANY OTHER OUTSIDE AGENT. 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


sy tS 
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to abolish racial discrimination 


SORE 


by direct. nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38 NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 
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Gordon Carey 
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James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


February 5, 1965 


My name is Eric M. Mann. I am a Regional Field Secretary for the 
Congress of Racial Equality. On November 12, 1964 I represented 

my organization at a meeting with Safeway Trails Inc. at the offices 

of the New York City Commission on Human Rights. The previous Saturday, 
November 7 , Core had demonstrated at the Port Authority Terminal 

in New York, and letters from both CORE and the City Commission had 
been sent to Marvin E. Walsh urging him personally to come to a meeting. 
The reason this was considered so important was that the representatives 
he sent were unable to make decisions for the company. 


Shortly before 10:A.M. on November 12 I met Mr. Frank McShane, one of 
the representatives of the company. I said to Mr. McShane, "Is Walsh 
coming?" He said, "No, just me. As a matter of fact, I just heard 
about this thing yesterday." I said, "In that case it doesn't look 
like where going to get mich done todgy.” I then asked, "Did Walsh 
give you the authority to make any agreement." He said, "No" 


The purpose of stating this conversation is to indicate the general 
attitude of the company concerning meetings to deal with the problems 

of their minority employees, and their general lack of minority 

workers in the better paying jobs. The position of the company is 

quite clear. Despite being confronted with evidence that they have 
discriminated against Negro and Puerto Rican employees and applicants, 
they are unwilling to remedy this situation through voluntary compliance. 
The history of communications from CORE and the C.C.H.R. to the company, 
and the company's refusal to attend these meetings in good faith, and 
sometimes to attend at all indicates an unwillingness to have outside 
parties try to provide the services that they should be providing them- 


selves. 
me 


PUBLIC, State of New York 
No. ac macraege "3 
‘fied in Queens Coun 

= filed in New York County 
Term Expires March 30, 1965 
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by direct. nonviolent methods 


February 5, 1965 


My name is Eric M. Mann. I am a Regional Field Secretary for the 
Congress of Racial Equality. On October 8, 1964 I attended a meeting 
at the office of the New York City Commission on Human Rights to 
re-negotiate an agreement between my organization and Safeway Trails 
Inc. concerning the employment and upgrading of minority employeess 
Diring the course of the negotiations it became apparent that the 
chief representative of Safeway Trails, Mr. F. O. Garrett, was biased 
against Negroes by the very manner in which he discussed the problem. 

I asked him how many Negroes the company had hired in a given category. 
Mr. Garret said four. He then added, "We had to let one of them go. 
We chught him stealing. We couldn't keep him in Cadillacs.” At another 
point in the meeting I talked about encouraging Negro applications. 

Mr. Garrett replied, "I hope you don't expect ussto hire every drunk 
who comes in off the street.” : 


Both of these remarks indicate that Mrv Garrett has contempt for 
what he considers the "average" Negro, and is operating with a | 
mental attitude based on a derogatory stereotype of Negroes. This 

in itself is hardly a basis for disciplinary action against a company. 
But when it accompanies a discriminatory hiring policy it certainly 
indicates that the examples given are certainly not oversights om the 
part of the company, but are part of a general company attitude towards 


minority employees. 


lovee, 
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~ @9PA GL CARRINGTON 
MOTARY PUBLIC, State of New York 
No. 41-0581325 
Qualified in Queens County 
Cert. filed in New ‘or': County 
Term Expires March 30, 1965 
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bcs a ge aa ge | February 23, 1965 
A 


Dear Dave . aan 


I would like this letter to be mémeographed and sent to all the New York chapters, 


Forget it, I changed my mind, send this: to all the chapters in the Region. 


Trailways Report. 


Dear Chapter Chairman, 
This is the final report on the rretleage project. Generally, the 
project must be considered unsuccessful. This is not however, due to the 
lack of cooperation from the chapters involved. The project itself,was 
a holdover, being abe iol by Borman Hill when he served as program director. 
When the » agreem review in October of 1964 we were 
confronted by ™ flagr ion, and a company which was unwilling to 
meaningfully negotiate taygzrreot, ase pops tione. The chapters in Philadelphia, 
Bal. ) New York, and Washington eries of demonstrations against 
; : the company, but frankly they weren't successful. The reasons for this lack 
Li \y/ of success, in my opinion, were: 1. The project wasn't initiated by the chapters. 
| kctually, the project wasn't even initiated by the Regional Office. This,? the 
notivation for fighting the company was essentiallye one of abligation, rathter 
than a feeling that the interests of the chapters themselves were at stake. 
2e The project was not meaningful to the Negro community. Many of the Negro 
customers used Trailways to go down South, and in most small Southern towns 
Trailways is the onlybus which stops there. The issue was not relevant enough 
to eause motivate Negux) customers to severely inconvenience themselves. 3.. The 
dhru Vimmonstrations were sporadic, a ra pees PT 
A “a 4, In New York our picketing was limi Outside the terminal, thus 
Sle seriously hampering our effectiveness, This was because on our first day of 
Q ISC ¢ Q) picketing inside the terminal 20 people were arrested. Our lawyer,s, who. 
originally felt it was necessary to have arrests to test our right to picket 
» inside the terminal, th ent ahead and continually got the cases postponed, 
for. no good reason, Wetreh’ t that until we got a decision on the casespgcketing 
inside the terminal would mean immediate arrests. 5. A final reason, which in 


many ways a proguct of the other four, is that ws rere i as the coordinatar 
of the org Was not ne had suocesal es, nesses Paps 
[eyo Rat eee 3 MS Het part arly -enthuszastic 
about. the ° Sjacts . - 


“practice, Ts meant the -I-was in the posi tion of 
having 4ke to plead with this in turn made 


me ° ble aeDicn most of the work on 
the project myself because ver ee vo ought that the project 
was worth working on. Thi ~oarctatitm £Sege Atly produced tension between 4 : 
| chapter people and myself, beeuase when ried to delegate a lot of this + No, 
aa ge back to the chapters it MCU Wi th-Spbesirekeite point which I think V0 
Ps <Sden} } BLO Var ] Ne aS =< SE a me Se tal orasentine a hatter or 5 pani zation 
| T felt mS pra. ject wa apex tex: merce of the-cesree of tive Vemen NE 


vlliQ 


had created prior : Se fitidtion of demonstratiens 

From the chapter point of view, which was equa lis era: | SW V 

poor project. .This "conflict of interest" was largely responsible for the 

. failure of the project, but also produced a valuable lesson. At present 

' we have no suck holdover projectd remaining, and I think it is quite obvious 
«)' that projects of this kind should not be initiated in the future imless.the.. 

| i chapters themselves decide that such action is warranted. ; 
| Although the project did not meet with success fpnm an organizational 

point of view, we-hawe there is a good chance that Gami- we can expect 

some progress in the company's hiring policy. Carl Rachlin, Normak Shelton 
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the Federal Post Office Department. 


agenceis. At present, they are in the midst of invsetigating charges which 


of the Washington chapter, and myself, wente-te-Washinston met in Washington 
with Paul Nagle, the head of the Department of Contracts and Compliance of 
Discriminatory enployment practices 

are grounds for the curtailment and even cancellation of feneral contracts. 
The Post Office is the predominant interest agency of the federal government, 
lee. they have the largest cash business with Trailways of tk all the federal 


we formally presented and documented. If they goncur with our assertions 
all federal agenceis will be directed to take disciplinary action against 
the company which will be in the form of reduction or me wetad- cessation 
of business relationships with the company. We will let you know as soon ! 
as some decision is reached. ie | 


i. 
, 


Once . es Snheraly yours, 


Eric Mann 
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Office of the Poshnaster General 
: Washington, B.C. 20260 
‘ March 19, 1965 
( 1 
MAR 22 1965 
4 Mr. Eric Mann 
| J Regional Field Secretary 
| a Congress of Racial Equality 
; 38 Park Row 
| . New York, New York 10038 
; Dear Mr. Mann: 

: Thank you for the material transmitted with your letter of March 
| 4 4, 1965. As you requested,we are returning your copies of this 
| 4 material. I am asking Mr. Lawrence to contact Mr. Dixon directly, 
: in person, and also to discuss the matter with Safeway Trails. 
| Since last. we were in contact with each other, I personally have 
| : participated in several discussions with the management of Safeway 

: Trails, and am causiously optimistic about the progress being made. 

| I hope very soon we will be able to reach the point where visible 
: - advances can be brought into plain view. 
| | Sincerely your 3, 
4 Ct ' 

Paul A. Nagle 

: Deputy Contracts Compliance Officer 
| : Enclosure: 


Office of the Poshnaster General 
Washington, B.C. 20260 


April 28, 1965 


Mr. Eric Mann 

Regional Field Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Mann: 


On April 23rd, another in an extended sequence of meeting was held 
with the management of Safeway Trails, Inc. at its Washington 
Headquarters. 


The purpose of the meeting on the 23rd was to discuss new develop- 
ments in the situation surrounding the complaints pending by Safeway 
employees at New York City. 


The discussion centered precisely on two new developments. These were: 


1. A letter from Mr. Edward Barnes, one of the complainants, 
withdrawing his complaint. 


2. A discussion over negotiations conducted by this office 
with the Amalgamated Transit Union in regard to securing 
restoration of seniority for the complainants. 


As a result of the discussion culminating in the April 23rd meeting, 
Executive Vice President Walsh of Safeway agreed to accept our con- 
clusion that any lingering element of doubt concerning retention or 
restoration of seniority should now be resolved in favor of the 
complainants. 


In view of the withdrawal by Mr. Barnes of the complaint he had filed 
and particularly in view of the agreement by Safeway Trails to restore 
the seniority of the complainants to what it would have been had the 
original alteration in seniority status not occurred, it is thought that 
the series of negotiations has been brought to a successful conclusion, 


Ca eA each dete heatr is Maes CE eS ek EN Cong CD Fo ee SOM OTE me 


Mr. Eric Mann -2- April 28, 1965 


I hope that this does indeed prove to be the case, and that the 
sources of tension have now been removed. 


brely yours, 
a 
Paul A. Nagle 


Deputy Contracts Compliance Offficer 


Tog All Northeast Regional Offices 
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CORE. 
Northeast Regional Office 
New York 10027, NeNXe- 


ATTN: All Northeast Regional 
Officem: 


Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is a summary of initial negotiations with tne Trailways 
Bus Company. On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form 
of a target program for total integration of opportunity within the 


Trailways workforce including supervisory and managerial positions 


will ensue. 


If negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct 
action project against Trailways on the region al level. 


Therefore if negoiations do collapse; 


1. Is there a Trailways in your area? 


2@e Would you participate in a direct action project against 


Trailways? -—,; 


3. Would you be willing to give this project high priority? 
iP TEDW TT RERTED OR TWP RRRTE OMT 
4. If so, would you be able to send delegates to a meeting 


in New York to plan and coordinate this project? 


5e Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you. a ees | 


receive this letter, I urge that you rep@y immediately. 


Sincerely yours 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


PeS. To chapters previously 
notified please send 
in Shematon Hotel 
reports immediately. 


TRAILWAYS BUS NEGOTIATIONS 


Part I Individual grievances 


On October 8, 1964 I met with three officials of the Trailways 
Bus company, officially called Safeway Trails Inc., to discuss an 
alleged violation of an agreement which they had signed with CORE 
the previous year. ‘Rowland Watts of the Workers Defense League, 
who had been present at the previous year's negotiations, was unable 
to attend because of illness, but was replaced by a Mr. Thor. Safeway 
Trails was represented by Mr. McShane, the Regional Manager, Mr. Walsh, 
the Assistant Terminal Manager, and Mr. Garrett, the assistant to the 
Vice-President who dominated the discussion by Safeway Trails. The 
meeting was chaired by Mr. Louis Zimmerman of the City Commission on 
Human Rights. Mr. Zimmerman was very favorable to our cause, was 
distrustful of Safeway Trails because of their violation of last year's 
agreement, and was quite helpful during the discussion. 

The individual grievances were initiated by three courageous 
porters, Noel Quinones, Ed Barnes, and Charles Griffing. According 
to last years agreement, a copy of which is enclosed, there were to 
have been extensive opportunities for Negro and Puerto Rican employees 
to move up to higher skilled and better paying positions within the 
company. Although five (5) porters had made applications for the 
position of telephone information clerk the company did not even 
acknowledge their applications, and Mr. Garrett claimed that they 
had only recéived one (1) application from Ed Barnes. Mr Zimmerman, 
however, contradicted Mr. Garrett by showing him copies of all five 
letters of application which he had asked the porters to send to him. 
Mr. Garrett claimed that their had been very few openings in these 
positions during the year, but I showed him copies of the seniority 
lists which Ed Barnes had secured for me from the union, which showed 
that six (6) new people had been hired since the agreement was reached, 
none of whom were previous employees of Trailways. Eventually the 
negotiations developed in such a way that the Trailways people had to 
admit that they had violated the agreement and as a result were in a 
weaker position during the remainder of the negotiations. The 
final results of the negotiations were as follows: 


1. At the urging of Mr. Zimmerman and myself, Mr. Garrett 
signed an agreement that in all subsequent openings in 
the information clerk category the five porters, who 
were specifically mentioned by name in the agreement, 
would be given first priority in hiring. 

2. Mr. Garrett was told that if one opening developed in 
this category and the porter with the highest degree of 
seniority was givén acjob bh a trial’ basis, as is the 
usual practice, and proved to be unsatisfactory, CORE 
will expect: 

1. A detailed report on the reasons why the employee 
was found unsatisfactory. 


2. That the next person to be considered for the position 


would be the porter with the second highest amount of 
seniori CY e 
43- CORE will expect all five porters to receive trials for 
the position of information clerk before any applications 
can be honored from individuals who are not presently 
employed by Safeway Trails. 
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job security=- a new factor entered the negotiations because 
of the violation of the previous agreement. In the period 
Since the first agreement most of the porters have been 
laid off. From an original figure of 18, the number of 
porters has been reduced to six (6). The porters who are 
still employed are tremendously worried that before any 
openings develop in the information clerk category, they 
will be laid off as porters. CORE made it clear to the 
Trailways officials that if any of these porters were to 

be laid off CORE would institute a direct action regional 
project against Safeway Trails. The rationale behind this 
is that if the five porters had been given fair treatment 
last year, as was provided in the agreement, they would be 
presently employed in the information clerk category which 
is a growing department, and thus would not be affected by 
any decisions to eliminate the entire category of porter. 
Although the Trailways people told us they had no plans to 
lay off any more porters, they did agree to include a pro#=~ 
vision that if any porters were laid off before openings 
developed in the information clerks category, they would 

be transferred to the baggage clerk category{ a higher 
paying but less désirable position than porter) until 

such openings did develop. The frailways people let«us 
know that they would not create jobs in the baggage room 

in case the porters were laid off, but would only employ 
them in the baggage room if such openings did exist. CORE 
told them that it was not interested in whether or not 
opportunities did exist, because Trailways had better find 
some opportunities:n less it wanted to get involved in an 
all out struggle with every CORE chapter in the North “ast. 
Actually, Trailways was just trying to save face by saying 
they would not creat jobs, because I am sure when and if the 
situation develops they will give the porters jobs in the 
baggage room rather than risk an encounter with CORE over 
five extra jobs. 


U 
6verall hiring policy - I deliberately avoided tneluaseon 
discussion of Safeway Trails overall hiring policy at the 
meeting for two reasons: 

1. There was not enough time to fully discuss the 
individual grievances and also go into the overall 
policies in detail. 

I did not want to involve the individuals in a 
more heated discussion which I know will develop 
when we get into a discussion of increasing the 
number of Negro employees because I felt this was 
not their reason for coming to CORE for help and 
that their physical: presence during the second 
part of the negotiations might unnecessarily 
subject them to further pressure from their 
employers once they returned to work. 

The second half of the negotiations will take 
place on Thursday October 22, also in Mr. Zimmerman's 
office. I will report on the results of those 
negotiations at their conclusion. 
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Trailways Negotiations 


Enclosed is 4 summary of initial negotiations with the Trailways Bus Company. 
On Thursday, October 22, negotiations toward some form of a target program 
for total integration of opportunity with in the trailway workforce including 
supervisory and managerial positions will ensue. 


if negotiations prove unsucessful, we intend to iniate a direct action project 
ageinst Trailways on the regional level. Therefore if negotiation do collapse; 


1. Is there a Trailways in your area? aa <S th eKe LS, 


— 


2. Would you participate in a direct action project against Trail- 


ways? eS Z U 4 be 


3. Would you be willing to give this project high priority? Yoo 
4. If so , would you be able to send delegates to a meeting in New York 


fo plen end coordinate thig project? i 
5- Since Negotiations will be in progress by the time you recive this 
letter, I urge that you reply immediately. | 


Sincerely your, 


Eric Mann 
Field Secretary 


P.S. To chapters previously notified please send in Sheraton 
Hotel Reports Immediately. | 


CORE's Northeastern Regional Office 
48 W. 125th St., NYC., EN 9-0100 


TO ALL CUSTOMERS OF TRAILWAYS BUS COMPANY 


We urge you to support our drive for equal working conditions for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the employ of Trailways Buses by not 
crossing our picket lines, and trying to find alternative trans - 
portation. 


why should I inconvenience myself? Because Trailways must come to 
understand that if it abuses its Negro workers, all American citi- 


zens, White and Negro will not tolerate it. 


Why are these workers being abused? Because after working as porters 
for Trailways for over 7 years, they tried to get better jobs with 
the organization. Trailways repaid their years of loyalty to the © 
company by ignoring their applications for advancement. Only after 
trying to work with the company to get improvements and failing, 

did they ask CORE to get involved. 


Why doesn't CORE negotiate with Trailways instead of using direct 
action? CORE has negotiated with Trailways for over a year. These 
workers were promised first crack at any new jobs that would develop 
in light of their union seniority and despite the fact that Trail- 
ways did hire many people from the outside during the year, none of 
these jobs were offered to these Negro and Puerto Rican porters. 
This year we told Trailways that they had violated this agreement, 
and they admitted it. Rather than enter into direct action we asked 
them to immediately remedy the situation as soon as new jobs developed. 
Less than one month after this new agreement they have fired one 
porter and have attempted to fire others. They do so by provoking 
the workers to an extraordinary degree, for example not allowing 
them to go to the bathroom unless they are on their break and then 
trying to have them fired for insubordination if they refuse to 
abide by these arbitrary demands. 


Does CORE expect Trailways to take jobs away from the white workers 
to give them to Negro workers? Certainly not. CORE does not want 
Trailways to make room for Negro workers, it merely wants Negro 
workers to have an equal opportunity to compete for new jobs as 
they develop. 


Now let us ask you a question. If you had worked for a company for 
over / years in the lowest paying job category and had seen people 
come from the outside and take the better jobs, if you knew you 
were capable of doing the work in these better jobs, and only wanted 
a chance to try, if you knew that if you proved unable to do the 

- work the company had no obligation to keep you, if you had made 
frequent applications and found them all ignored, if you finally 
brought in CORE and after two separate agreements over a year's 
period you still hadn't got a better job as you had been promised, 
and if every time you came home to your wife and children it made 
you sick to think that the only reason you always had to say no to 
some new living room furniture or the children's school clothes, was 
because you were Negro, ---- WOULDN'T YOU FIGHT BACK? 
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CC Northeastern Regional Office’ 
48 West 125th Street ©: = 
- New York, N. Y. ‘EN 9-0100 
TO: ALJ, CORK CHAPTERS — NORTHEASTERN REGION 


FROM:. ERIC MANN, FIELD SECRETARY 


RE: TRAILWAYS BUS COMPANY 


Purpose: The purpose.of this report is to give a full history of 


the Trailways. situation, to outline what action has been taken ~~ 


to date, and to propose a regional project of boycott and har- 
assment of Trailways operations in the North East. I would like to 
emphasize that in the ‘past many chapters have complained of the 

lack of communication between the National or Regional offices: and 
the individual chapters. While this was undoubtedly true, on the 
other hand three weeks age I sent a similar communication: to all 
chapters with an attached questionnaire, and received only five rep- 


lies out of almost sixty chapters. This report willbe rather 


lengthy, because the problems have persisted for over a year, and I 
hope that it will be read and replied to. 


‘History:. CORE's. involvement in this situation began a year ago, 


November 1963, when five Negro and Puerto Rican porters requested 
that CORE help them in gaining promotional opportunities at Safeway 
Trails Inc. (Trailways is a broad name which incorporates many 
separate corporate structures, e.g. Trailways of New. England, 
Continental Trailways, Adirondack Trailways). Our specific. 
grievance at this point is with Safeway Trails, which operates the 
terminals-in New York, Baltimore,. Philadelphia, and Washington. 

The porters, all of whom had over five years of.seniority- with the 
company, had been applying for better jobs and had been. continuatly 
rebuffed. One man, Ed-Barnes, had taken a-test for-a better job; 
(ticket agent) and.was told that he had failed. Unconvinced, he- 
brought his case.to the State Commission on Human Rights and when 
his record was. subpoenaed it was found he had received one of the 
highest grades in the history of the company. After extensive ne- 
gotiations with officials of Safeway Trails Inc., a two part. agree- 
ment was. reached with the company. The agreement provided: 1. | 
That the Negro. and Puerto Rican employees who were already employed 
by the company: in menial positions would be afforded first op- 
portunities at all new jobs which would develop in higher job |. 


eategories, i.e. .information.clerks and ticket agents. And 2. 


Since CORE was concerned with the entire job picture at Safeway 
Trails, the Vice-President Marvin E. Walsh agreed to target figures 
for Negro and Puerto Ricans in all job categories, i.e. 9 drivers, 

5 ticket agents, 5 information clerks, 5 mechanics, and the hiring 
of additional porters: (This last category, the hiring of additional 


porters, was quite important because almost all the porters were 


Negro. Thus, since CORE does not work in the area of job recruit- 
ment, this would provide us with a constant supply of. Negro workers 


who would. be available to move up to better jobs, and who would be 


in constant contact with Ed Barnes, Sam Reed, and Noel Quinones, the 
leaders of the.-porters... Hopefully, this situation would become 
self-operating and no longer dependent: on CORE's involvement. 
Negroes would come in as porters, work their way up to better jobs, 
and: be. replaced by other Negroes. at. the porter. level. They in turn 


would encourage the porters to. apply for any new openings and the 


cycle would maintain itself. Unfortunately, no such development 
took place. : : ss ; eae : 


| Late in September Joyce Ware, another Regional Field Secretary 
and myself were contacted by the three men mentioned above, along 
with a fourth man, Charles: Griffin, also. a Negro porter. They 
told us that despite the fact that they had applied for promotions 
as soon as the agreement was reached with CORE , i.e., ten months 
previously they had received no acknowledgement of their. appli- 
cations and none of them had received promotions, although ten people 
from the outside had been hired as ticket agents and information 
clerks. 
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“We Imuiod 1eeely idaséned negotiations with. Safeway Trails Inc. 
at a | meeting on October 8 at the office of the City Commission on 
Human Rights. I presented the facts to the Safeway officials and 
they claimed they had never received any applications. Fortunately, 
the conciliator for the C.C. H. R. produced duplicate copies of 
the applications which the men had submitted to him. After a 
long session Safeway agreed to give these men first preference at 
any new jobs which developed. This was not a concession on their 
part, it was a soneess2cn on ours, because all they. were doing was 
agreeing to last fa 598 S agreement without. suffering any consequences 
| mrt violating it. | | 


... The second part.of the agreement involving their overall 

job picture took place two weeks later The detaiis of ‘the 
negotiations are quite complicated but in essence One results were 
as follows: ies | 


Promised | ‘Hesnres 


9 Drivers acs | 7 were hired, one was fired 
5 Ticket agents : 1 was hired 
5 information clerks | 3 were hired 
2 mechanics l was hired | 
vadditional porters" 12 were fired, most because of lack 
| of work available, a few for in- 
subordination. 


_ Thus, although the second part of the negotiations did in- 
dicate some progress, there were also great problems which had 
developed. 1 The cycle of Negro job progress described above was 
cut off at the bottom and the top. At the bottom by laying off 
most of the porters, and at the top by not promoting those porters 
who remained (it is important to note that the so-called lay offs 
among the porters did not develop because of lack of available 
work, because now the company is using men from the baggage room 
in violation of the union contract, to do the porters work). 

2. The Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the Safeway operation had 
constantly undergone veiled racial antagonism in their daily work. 
Most of the Safeways officials are from the South, and tremendously 
resent any Negro who is unwilling to "know his place." Thus, 
while partially complying with the agreement by token hiring, 
they have tried to undermine any real minority leadership in the 
terminal. Thus, charges of insubordination are frequently used 
as grounds for firing competent Negro and Puerto Rican employees. 
3. The company was very unwilling to work with CORE towards more 
meaningful job target figures for the coming year, as well as 
working to reduce racial tension in their operation. 


 . fF left the meeting quite dissatisfied but not sure as to what 
steps should be taken. I definitely felt that direct action was 
the only step at this point which could convince Safeway Trails 

to take these negotiations seriously but because of the poor re- 
sponse I had received from the chapters in the region I was hoping 
to avoid this tactic if at all possible. But two developments 
(subsequent) prevented any chance of avoiding demonstrations. 

First, one of the five porters who had waited over five years, 

and another year after the CORE agreement to be promoted, was fired 
for insubordination. I immediately sent Mr. Marvin Walsh, Safe- 
way V.P., a special delivery letter announcing we would commence 
direct action unless he immediately contacted me to clear up the 
many problems which existed in the Trailways situation. .He did 

not acknowledge my communication at which point representatives 

of the New York City chapters, as well as 
representatives from Boston, New Haven, Kingston, and Westchester, 
~ took part in a demonstration at the Port Authority Terminal in 
Manhattan. (Safeway Trails is co-occupant with Greyhound ).. 

About forty-five people picketed inside the terminal for about an 
hour. Leaflets were distributed, the line was. extremely orderly, 
and entrances to the ticket “windows were not blocked by the pickets. 
However, twenty of our picketers were arrested, at the request of 


-3- 


‘the Port Authority officials, for see with traffic and 
disturbing the tranquility of the terminal. (The official 


charge was disorderly conduct.) This took us quite BFS surprise 
th 


and with half-our people receiving summonses at the 1 


Precinct we ‘were unable to continue our demonstration outside. 


ba ‘The following Saturday, November 14, we once again demon- 
strated at the Port Authority, only this time the demonstration 
was outside. Our group was fairly large -- about 85 -- and 
the line was orderly and spirited. Simultaneous with the pick- 
eting and handing out leaflets, Herb Callender, Regional Field 
Secretary, was leading a harassment project inside the terminal 
in which CORE members were purchasing tickets with pennies and 
planning extensive trips in an attempt to tie up the information 
clerks and ticket agents. Everything went off according to plan, 
and from an organizational aspect the demonstration was quite 
successful. | 


Evaluation: Despite the technical success of the second demon- 
stration I doubt its affect on the Trailways people.for the 
following reasons: 1. The demonstrations were spaced a week 
apart, due to manpower considerations, and this did not give the' 
impression of determination or committment. 2. The 
demonstrations were dependent on news media coverage for their 
Success. Since the white news media are not interested in gett- 
ing involved in the details of a complex situation, the news 
presentation did not present us in the best light e.g. Tele- 
vision pictures of the only Negro ticket agent, and one of the 
Negro drivers gave the impression that we were falsely charging 
discrimination. An interview with Ed Barnes, one of the porters, 
was edited and never presented on the air. Safeway officials 
said that over 35% of their staff was Negro, and the news media 
never questioned these figures as regards their validity and very 
few printed our conflicting figures. 3. Because of the ambiguous 
way the news was presented our demonstrations were of negligable 
economic concern to Safeway Trails. We were unable to com- 
municate our point of view in a forceful enough way to encourage 
people to boycott Safeway Trails. 


Recommendations: 


1. There are four terminals which Safeway Trails operates: 

New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington In these 
four cities we would urge a well-publicized Thanksgiving Boycott 
run in conjunction with picketing and harassment on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thanksgiving Day. 

a. Suggested forms of harassment could include: tying up 
the ticket windows by use of pennies, stalling before buying a 
ticket, looking for a check book, requesting to write a check 
which they invariably will not accept making a scene over not 
having the checks accepted., ect. 

b. Extensive use of the Negro news media, i.e. newspapers 
and radio stations. We found in our New York demonstrations that 
despite extensive coverage from the major networks and newspapers: 
1. The stories were always slanted against us, and 2. They were 
not reaching the people who would most likely support CORE's 
action. 


2. Supportive Action by other chapters who have Trailways 
operations in their own cities. It is important to emphasize 
that EVERY TRAILWAYS OPERATION OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, AND BALTIMORE IS NOT PART OF THE SAFEWAY TRAILS 
CORPORATION, AND THEREFORE IS NOT RESPONSTBLE FOR THE SITUATION 
DESCRIBED ABOVE. This is not to say that they are not guilty 

of their own form of descrimination, it is only to emphasize 

that chapters wishing to become involved in employment negotiations 
with Trailways operations in their area, first undertake prelim- 
inary investigations into the racial composition of the work force 
and then find out which particular corporate structure your city 
is a part of, e. g. Trailways of New England, Adirondack 
Trailways. Once this has been established, cooperative action 
among the chapters involved with a particular corporate structure 


abt nn 


should be arranged. Hopefully this work will bé finished in 

time so that a Christmas Boycott will be able to materialize in 
case of Trailways unwillingness to reach an agreement with CORE. 
Also, hopefully Safeway Trails will have capitulated by that 
time. If this is the case, the chances of successful negotiation 
with other Trailways operations will be greatly enhanced. 


I\realize that this report is quite lengthy, but I hope it 
proves helpful and informative. Although no questionnaire is 
attached, please take it upon yourself to briefly appraise me 
of the situation in your city, what plans you anticipate in this 
area, and if there is no Trailways in your area, why not consider 
working in conjunction with a nearby SRAPGEr. which does en- 


counter peor a situation, 


Best of Luck! ! 
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¢} CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
J) New York 33, N.Y. 


December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discrimiaato1y promotion and hiring practices. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 
December 17, 1964 
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PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMP 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices, 
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(If additional names can be obtained, please add your own paper) 


| HEC 23 F Dec. 2f 1964 
Dear Sirs: : ; 


This petition was passed around among the staff at Hillside Hospital. 
| Hopefully it will be of use. 


Sincerely yours, 


‘ JRA AN Sh 


Marian Shur 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 33, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMP 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices. 
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WE, THE UNDERSI@NED, ARE AWARE OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE HIRING PRACTICES 
oF SaFe Way Traits, Inc. (TrRaitways Bus Co.). We supporT THE Core 

7 BOYCOTT AND WILL CONTINUE TO DO SO UNTIL AN ACCEPTABLE AGREEMENT HAS 

1 BEEN REACHED BETWEEN Core aND SarFe Way TRAILS, INC., TO REMEDY THE 

| SITUATION, 
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WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, ARE AWARE OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE HIRING PRACTICES OF SAFE | 
Way Traits, Inc. (Traitways Bus Co.). We supPorT THE CoRE BOYCOTT AND WILL a 
CONTINUE TO DO SO UNTIL AN ACCEPTABLE AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED BETWEEN CORE | , 
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Abt — AGAINST TRATLWAYS BUS COMPANY 


38 Park Row 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


New York, NY 10038 


We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the boycott of Safeway 


Trails, Inc (Trailway), until such time that the company reaches an agree- 
ment with CORE to remedy discriminatory promotion and hi:-.ng practices, 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices. 
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38 Park Row & < 
New York, NY 10038 ia, Sct 
December 17, 1964 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAYS BUS COMPANY 


the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the boycott of Safeway 
ails, Ine (Trailway), until such time that the company -eaches an agree- 


ment with CORE to remedy discriminatory promotion and h: = ."g vractices. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY a 
38 Park Row : 

New York 38, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discrimiaatory promotion and hiring practices. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
| that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy . 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 383, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


EA me 


We the anéeseini do hereby agree to support the. 
boycott of Safeway Trails\Inc., (Trailway) until such tine 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices, 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row | 

New York 38, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time 
that the company reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy 
discriminatozry promotion and hiring practices. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York 33, N.Y. 

December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the 
boycott of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such tine 
that the company reaches an agreement with CCRE to remedy 
discriminatory promotion and hiring practices. 
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| CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the boycott of 
Safeway Trails Inc., (Trai lway) until such time that the company 
reaches an agreement with CO 
and hiring practices. 


to remedy discriminatory promotion 
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WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, ARE AWARE OF THE DISCRIMINATORY HIRING PRACTICES OF 


SarFe Way Traits, Inc. (TrRattways Bus Co,.). 
AND WILL CONTINUE TO DO SO UNTIL AN ACCEPTABLE AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED 
THIS SITUATION, 


BETWEEN CoRE AND SAFE Way TRAILS, 
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WE SUPPORT THE CORE BOYCOTT, 
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December 18, 1964 


! 


Dear Friend, 


Safeway Trails, Inc. is a bus company operating between New York, 
Baltimore , Washingtor and Philadelphia. It is part of the whole Trailway 


Bus System. 


Despite agreements with CORE to provide higher paying, more pro- 
fessional jobs for Negro and Puerto Rican workers, Trailways still offers 


only menial jobs. 


Trailways employs 325 drivers among the four cities -- only 8 of 
them are Negro, none are Puerto Rican. 


Trailways employs 25 ticket agents in New York City -- only one 
is Negro, none Puerto Rican. 


Trailways employs 25 information clerks -- only 3 of them are 
Negro -none are Puerto Rican. 


Trailways employs 18 hostesses on their luxury buses -- none of 
them are Negro or Puerto Rican. 


But 60% of Trailways customers are Negro end we. suppose many are 
Puerto Rican. 


Therefore we ask you to support CORE‘'s boycott of Trailways by: 


(1) Boyeotting their buses; 


(2) Signing and distributing the enclosed petitions which we will forward 
to the Board of Directors of Safeway Trails; 


(3) Writing us that your ogganization endorses the boycott. | 


Please send petitions and endorsements here for Worwarding. 


a 


Michael Allen, Chairman 
Lower East Side Civil Rights Comm. 
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Lower East Side Civil Rights Conr. 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 
December 17, 1964 


PETITION AGAINST TRAILWAY BUS COMPANY 


We the undersigned, do hereby agree to support the boycott 

of Safeway Trails Inc., (Trailway) until such time that the company 
reaches an agreement with CORE to remedy discriminatory promotion and 
hiring practices. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Jim Peck or Marvin Rich 


REVERSE CONVICTIONS OF OVER 200 ALABAMA DEMONSTRATORS 


Montgomer, Ala., Nov. 6--The Alabama Court of Appeals has reversed the 
contempt convictions of over 200 nonviolent demonstrators arrested in 
Gadsden during the summer of 1963 in a local desegregation campaign led 
by CORE and marked by brutality on the part of cattle-prod-swinging state 


troopers. | eo le ee eee 


uiihe eel 


Accused of violating an injunction against protest marches, the 
demonstrators had been summarily arrested and jailed without being charged 
and without bail. The NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, undér an 
agreement with CORE, handled the Gadsden cases, then sought habeas corpus 
writs. These were denied, but the judge finally agreed to set bail. 

"The now famous case of Miss Mary Hamilton arose at the original 
hearing of the habeas corpus petition, oe Miss Hamilton, a CORE Field 
Worker, was cited for contempt when she refused to answer questions so 
long as the prosecutor addressed her by her first name," recalls The 
Atlanta World in reporting the Alabama high court's decision. ‘Legal 
Defense Fund lawyers won a historic decision last spring when the United 
States Supreme Court held that Miss Hamilton be addressed with a courtesy 
title, as befits the dignity of all American citizens." 

In another recent decision, the Alabama Court of Appeals reversed 
the convictions of 12 CORE Freedom Walkers arrested for trying to complete 
the walk started by William Moore, the postman, hs was murdered on the 


night of April 23, 1963. The 12, including CORE Assistant National Director 


Richard Haley, had Jailed-in for a month awaiting trial. 
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CORE Regional Office 

28 West 125th Street 
New York City -_EN 9-0100 

December 17, 1964 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
LAUNCH FULL-SCALE BOYCOTT OF SAFEWAY. TRAILWAYS 
A community-wide boycott of Safeway Trailways, the unit 


of National Trailways operating between New York and Washington, 
has been launched by CORE as the latest step in its campaign 
for a fair employment policy. i | 

“Over 300,000 leaflets will be distributed in New York and 
Washington, boycott petitions will be circulated through- 
out Negro communities, unions, churches and civic organizations 
will be mobilized," said Eric Mann, CORE field secretary and 
coordinator of the campaign. "At the same time, individuals 
will be urged to write protest letters to Safeway Trailways' 
vice president, Marvin E. Walsh, 1200 I Street N.W., Washington, 
Oe ae 

The boycott follows three mass picket demonstrations , 
the most recent one on the eve of the Thanksgiving weekend at 
the Port Aughority terminal in New York and at Trailways 
terminals in Baltimore and Washington. 

In violation of a fair employment agreement negotiated 
with CORE @ year ago, Safeway Trailways has refused to promote 
its porters, has laid off 12 of them and has fired one. CORE 
is asking that the company comply with that agreement, actively 
recruit minority group employees and advertise as an equal 


opportunity employer. 


¢ # # 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 


COrtlandt 7-6270 
/ ¥OR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: MARVIN RICH AND JAMES PECK 


. WIN FAIR JOB PACT WITH TRAILWAYS IN NEW YORK 


New York, New York, Dec. 19: Sa@feway Trailways, the unit of National Trailways 


| operating between New York and Washington, will hire nine drivers, six ticket agents 
eix mechanica and five information girls from minority racial groups by next spring 


in New York City, 


This specific first step is spelled-out in an agreement negotiated between Norman 
Hill, Allan Hoffman and Velma :Hill of CORE and Marvin Walsh, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. At the same time the company agreed to take similar steps at 


its terminals outside of New York City. 


; To implement this provision, CORE Program Director Norman Hill called upon CORE 
groups in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington "to investigate the employment 
pattern in all categories at the Trailways terminal in your city and to follow . | 


through with local Trailways management.” 
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Another provision of the agreement is for immediate upgrading and promotion for pres- 


ent minority group employees in the New York Terminal. 


Society Band Leader to Hire Negro Musicians 


Meyer Davis, society orchestra leader, has agreed to give immediate attention to 
placing Negro musicians in his widespread, single-engagement enterprises. He also. 
) indicated he would discuss hiring Negroes in shipboard entertainment, an area which 


is largely all-white. 


The agreement was negotiated with CORE and the Afro-American Musicians Association 
which presented Davis with a list of some 300 Negro musicians in the society enter- 
tainment field. Negotiating for CORE were Al Bloomfield and Joe Fredericks, co-chair- 
men Of New York CORE's employment committee and Richard Haley, CORE associate national 
director. Davis agreed to make a progress report at a subsequent meeting with the 


negotiators. 
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CORE's Northeastern Regional Office 
48 W. 125th St., NYC., EN 9-0100 


TO ALL CUSTOMERS OF TRAILWAYS BUS COMPANY 


We urge you to support our drive for equal working conditions for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the employ of Trailways Buses by not 
crossing our picket lines, and trying to find alternative trans - 
portation. 


“Why should I inconvenience myself? Because Trailways must come to 
understand that if it abuses its Negro workers, all American citi- 
zens, White and Negro will not tolerate it. 


Why are these workers being abused? Because after working as porters 
for Trailways for over 7 years, they tried to get better jobs with 
the organization. Trailways repaid their years of loyalty to the 
company by ignoring their applications for advancement Only after 
trying to work with the company to get improvements and failing, 

did they ask CORE to get involved. 


Why doesn't CORE negotiate with Trailways instead of using direct 
action? CORE has negotiated with Trailways for over a year. These 
workers were promised first crack at any new jobs that would develop 
in light of their union seniority and despite the fact that Trail- 
ways did hire many people’ from the outside during the year, none of 
these jobs were offered to these Negro and Puerto Rican porters. 
This year we told Trailways that they had violated this agreement, 
and they admitted it. Rather than enter into direct action we asked 
them to immediately remedy the situation as soon as new jobs developed. 
Less than one month after this new agreement they have fired one 
porter and have attempted to fire others. They do so by provoking 
the workers to an extraordinary degree, for example not allowing 
them to go to the bathroom unless they are on their break and then 
trying to have them fired for insubordination if they refuse to 
abide by these arbitrary demands. 


Does CORE expect Trailways to take jobs away from the white workers 
to give them to Negro workers? Certainly not. CORE does not want 
Trailways to make room for Negro workers, it merely wants Negro 
workers to have an equal opportunity to compete for new jobs as 
they develop. 


Now let us ask you a question. If you had worked for a company for 
over / years in the lowest paying job category and had seen people 
come from the outside and take the better jobs, if you knew you 
were capable of doing the work in these better jobs, and only wanted 
a chance to try, if you knew that if you proved unable to do the 
work the company had no obligation to keep you, if you had made 
frequent applications and found them all ignored, if you finally 
brought in CORE and after two separate agreements over a year's 
period you still hadn't got a better job as you had been promised, 
and if every time you came home to your wife and children it made 
you sick to think that the only reason you always had to say no to 
some new living room furniture or the children's school clothes, was 
because you were Negro, ---- WOULDN'T YOU FIGHT BACK? 


Se gre ARETE 


Executive Vice President 


CVIAY Byori 


SAFEWAY TRAILS, INC. 


pean 
Sf () K/ i * ) 400 Trailways Building 
| 7 i { 2 Lv .@ 1200 Eye Street, N. W. 

\ 


Washington 5, D. C. 


December 10, 1963 


General Manager 


Mr. Louis M. Zimmerman 

Chief, Conciliation Services 

City of New York Commission on Human Rights 
80 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 


Re: Safeway Trails, Inc.,| et al 


Dear Mr. Zimmerman: 


I am pleased to enclose for your information and guidance, 
a Memorandum of Policy on the issues discussed with you at 
your offices by our representatives on numerous occasions 

within the past several weeks. 


Out of the approximately 1450 Trailways employees on the 
commonly controlled Motor Bus Properties I manage between 
Washington, D. C. and Portland, Maine, I estimate that 
there are approximately 35% of those who are Negroes. We 
have Negroes employed in our ticket offices in Boston, New 
York City and Washington, D.C. As is consistent with our 
desire to promote qualified employees of all backgrounds 
within our organization, as only in that fashion can we 
promote our own interests, we would be more than happy to 
promote all Negro employees who are qualified for the job 
which they seek or for the advancement which they are 
desirous of obtaining. 


In line with our policies and practices, I am pleased to 
submit the enclosed to you as an expression of our 
intentions and good faith in that regard. 


Please be assured of our co-operation and appreciation of 
the efforts of your good offices. 


Very truly yours, 


_— 


ct eee ae 
2 LAM «ia EGA 
MEW/mr Anal ‘Marvin E 
cc: Mr. Norman Hill — 
Program Director 
National CORE 
38 Park Row 


New York, N.Y. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NEW YORK CITY COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


In accordance with past policies and practices of 
Safeway Trails, Inc. extending over a period of many years, 
and consistent with the intent of the Company to continue 
such practices, Safeway Trails, Inc. reaffirms its views 
as relating to its employees as follows: 


; Safeway Trails, Inc. will engage in immediate 
communication with the Urban League of Greater New York; 
Hallmark Employment Agency; Associated Community Teams, 
Inc.; The City of New York Labor Department; The Offices 
of Gommunity of Puerto Rico; and the Federation Employment 
and Guidance Association, all of New York City, to make 
known to them the Company's training and hiring procedures 
and practices in order that they may make such information 
known to their principals. 


Ai The Company reaffirms its policies of making 
available to all minorities, jobs in all categories and in 
all classifications. 


3. The Company reaffirms its policy of making 
available for all employees, including its Negro and other 
minority employees, opportunities for advancement when 
openings are available, upon request and upon meeting the 
Company's requirements as they apply to all employees. 


4. As applies to porters, a porter may apply fora 
job as information clerk, or for other advancement, without 
first applying for and working in the Baggage Room. If 
after advancement there is a reduction in personnel thereat 
which affects him because of his seniority, he will be re- 
employed in the porter classification. This applies only 
in such instances where the promotion is to a position for 
which the same labor contract is in effect and in order 
not to do violence: to the Company's obligations thereunder. 


ee mr em ee te 
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SAFEWAY TRAILS, INC. 


400 Trailways Building 
@ 1200 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Office of 


Executive Vice President November 2, 1964 


General Manager 


Mr. Louis M. Zimmerman 
Chief, Conciliation Services 
The City of New York 
Commission on Human Rights 
80 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 10013 


Dear Mr. Zimmerman; 


I have had a complete and detailed report from Mr. Garrett and 
the committee from Safeway Trails, Inc., who attended the conference 
held in your office on Thursday, October 22, 1964. 


It is my understanding that you have requested a re-affirmation 
of this company's policy with respect to fair employment for minority 
groups, as it affects New York City and our operations in that city. 

I further understand that you have requested a commitment of new goals 
of promotion and employment of Negroes and Puerto Ricans for the con- 
ing year 1965. 


I can state, without hesitation, that it is Safeway Trails' 
intentions to continue our program, as announced to you last December 
in my letter of December 10, 1963, and in my telegram to you dated 
December 14, 1963. With respect to making a commitment on goals, I 
would hesitate committing the company to any firm figures as it con- 
cerns the promotion or employment for the coming year, as we are deal- 
ing with an unknown factor. It is, however, my personal belief that 
dependent upon a normal year of operation in 1965, excluding any unfore- 
seen labor problems, National emergencies or Acts of Providence, over 
which we have no control, we should be able to equal, if not exceed, 
the results you examined on Thursday, October 22, 1964, in your con- 
ference with our committee, as it involved the period of January 1 
to October 12, 1964. 


-~more- 
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Mr. Louis M. Zimmerman 
Page 2 . 
November 2, 1964 


In addition to our intentions to progress this program, we have 
an awareness of the other categories suggested at the conference con- 
cerning the employment of hostesses, clerical personnel and so-called 
white collar workers. With the exception of the hostess classifica- 
tion, our personnel turn-over is very slight in this category. 


I trust that the foregoing is an affirmative response to your 
request and the results of our aims will be evident by mid-summer of 
1965. 


Very truly yours, 


When I\wae entering the HN. Y. Port Authority Bus Termine) on ¢ 


Thursday, December 2i,, I waa, handed the enslosed cireuler. ome hyo dec. 


I did not use « Trailuays Bus in going to Kutstown, Pa. However, 
returning Sunday, December 27 , from Kutztown at 5.45 P.M. I 
found myself on a Trailways Bus—and am- therefore writing to 
you to support what seems to be the legitimate complaint set 
forth in this circular. = | 


The two drivers ehetF eth the Man: Snte'Men Youk ‘niet beth tte. 
ao passengers on the bus. I have nof reason 
acts set forth in this circular are not ds stated. 
rrect,, they make out a prima facie case that your 
partant has not yet taken the stepe necessary to 
tional policies thet 


Sincerely yours, 


_Morria U. Schappes | 


obviously disctiminated agvinst 


* 26 Samide ges Br ae? eet oe ' 
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Jamary 14, 1965 


Mr. Marvin E. Walsh 
Vice President | 
1200 Eye. St.,. N.. WwW. | eee | : 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Walsh: 


I have your reply of December 31 to may incuiry of December 29 
ao leveled at your company about unfair employment 
practices, 


 Sinee in your letter yog asserted that "We have...met with the 
Human Relations Commission in Hew York City and they have given 


en Renan Righhs, denies categorically that 
given you « clean bill of health! 


Your crude attempt to deceive me on this score leads me to 
conclude that you have not been dealing in good faith with 
CORE of with your Negro employces. 


May I cneneiore: nite tu Sia: tn: Us ie ee 0 a 

| thoroughly revise your cundaahs 00 Wille puetiinn onl ania 
renew Schl aun aie with CORE and other interested parties with 
S how Spey te ae Ee ee ee 


proposals. 


When you inform me that you have done so, I shall again be able 
to use Trailways buses in clear conscience. 


Sincerely yours, 
: Morrie U. Schappes 
P. S. Either your secretary or you apparently needs to be remini ed 


that the word “Negro,” whether noun or adjective, is spelled with 
a capital N, unless you wish to exprese your contempt for the Negro. 


A 


— 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 34. NEW YORK 
COrtiendt 7-427¢ 


January 15, 1965 


Mr. Marvin E. Walsh 
Executive Vice President 
Safeway Trails, Inc. 
1200 "I" Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Walsh, 


I have just been advised that a meeting which I was told 
was scheduled for this Saturday in Washington has been 
called off and that you have insisted it be held in 
Philadelphia. 


Of course, we cannot agree to such ea meeting in Philadel- 
phia since this program has initiated from the Northeast 
Regional Office of CORE located in New York City, and we 
have had our discussions with you and your associates in 
your office in Washington, and we know that the New York 
City Commission on Human Rights has been in touch with 
your effice in Washington. There is no reason for such 
a meeting in Philadelphia except for the purpdse of 
attempt to create an incident which would make a dis- 
cussion of this matter impossible. We would not like te 
think that, despite the delay of ower a year, this matter 
is impossible of settlement. | 


It is now clear, of course, that Mr. Moore had no authority 
to participate in a laweuvuit jointly with you in Phila- 
delphia and to have a meeting there would serve no useful | 
purpose except to exacerbate an already difficcit situation. 


As you know, CORE is a direct action organization always 
willing to negotiate but, when the other party (and I trust 
that this does not epply to Safeway Trails Inc.) faile to 
recognize the necessity of honorable negotaations, CORE 

is ready, should it be necessary, to have a direct con- 
frontation to present the issue to the public. 


We believe it rtant that a meeting be held a week frem 
Saturday in Wa ton. If rc persist in your — 
position, we shall have no alternative but to take up 
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Mr. Marvin E. Waleh 


Washington, D.C. -2< January 13, 1965 


this matter directly with the United States Government 
for the purpose of seeking suspension of relations 

you have with various Federal Departments. We believe 
we can document a pattern of discrimination in employ- 
meat on your part and this constitutes a vielation of 


Federal rules and regulations. 


It is never our intention to cause anyone loss or punish- 
ment and we are always readdy, willing and able to 
negotiate honorably to solve problems of mutual and 


national. concern. 


May we hear from you that a meeting in Washington or 
New York on Saturday, January 25rd is ggrecable to you? 


Very, truly ihe 
Mj f v4 UL4 VEE [A 


Carl Rachlin 
General Counsel 


CRshdl 
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LAW OFFICES 


BLUMENTHAL, SOMERS & GOLDSTICK 


ALBERT H. BLUMENTHAL 


JOHN C> SOMERS . 
DAVID T. GOLDSTICK 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. l|OOI6 


BENNET M. BLUMENTHAL 


COUNSEL TELEPHONE: 683-8650 


April 13, 1965 


of the letter sent today to the 
ghts nd Your comp — ee 


Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


LAW OFFICES 


BLUMENTHAL, SOMERS & GOLDSTICK 


ALBERT H. BLUMENTHAL 
JOHN C. SOMERS 


DAVID T. GOLDSTICK 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 1OOI6G 
BENNET M. BLUMENTHAL 
COUNSEL TELEPHONE: 683-8650 
April 13, 1965 


Mr. Roland Watts 
Workers Defense Lea 
112 East: 19th Stree 
New York, New York 


Dear Rowland: 


* J am enclesing a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Willian 
Walsh, Terminal Manager, Trailways, New York. 


The effect of this is to withdraw all eed~ 
ings involving Mr. Barnes and his oy ole I page prec 


_Bd has asked ne to extend to you his thanks for your 
very kind efforts and those of Eric h and CORE, during 
the past two years in this matter. In no small measure, the 
Comme. * voluntary willingness te promote Mr. Barnes to the 
esition of ticket agent, is the result of your efforts and 
hose of Bric Mann. Ed su ts that our respective involve- 
ments in the San Reed case demonstrated to the C that 
je “re irrational villians but ready to pursue his cause 
at any tine. 


Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
BLUMENTHAL, SOMERS & GOLDSTICK 
Jssnt was ees , 
cc: Mr. Eric Mann 


a 
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! UNITED HOUSING FOUNDATION 
465 GRAND STREET 


File Deuwre| 


NEW YORK 2, NEW YORK 


OFFICERS 


President 
ABRAHAM E. KAZAN 


Vice President 


HARRY VAN ARSDALE, JR. 


Secretary 
DONALD D. MARTIN 


Treasurer 
WERNER E. REGLI 


DIRECTORS 


IRWIN BARON 
Member, Board of Directors 
Lenox om Neighborhood 
ation 


H. DANIEL CARPENTER 
Director 
Hudson Guild, Inc. 
MORRIS IUSHEWITZ 


Secretary 
N.Y.C. Central Labor Council 
AFL-CIO 


ABRAHAM E. KAZAN 
President 
Amalgamated Housing Corp. 


HENRY LEE MOON 
Joint Queensview Housing 
Enterprise 


PAUL T. O’KEEFE 
Member, Board of. Directors 
Rochdale Village, Inc. 


JACOB S. POTOFSKY 
General President 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


of America 


MARTIN RARBACK 
Member, Board of Directors 
Seward Park Housing Corp. 


WERNER E. REGLI 
Member, Board of Directors 
Rochdale Village, Inc. 


I. D. ROBBINS 
General Manager 
Big Six Towers, Inc. 


WILLIAM STERN 
Administrative Director 
Workmen’s Circle 


LOUIS STULBERG 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


Building Service Employees 
International Union 


ROBERT SZOLD 
Pr ent 
Hillman Housing Corp. 


HARRY VAN ARSDALE, JR. 
Treasurer 
Electchester 


CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 
Vice dent 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


Telephone: ORegon 3-3900 
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February 18, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORRS: | 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The United Housing Foundation has recently 
announced the sponsorship of a new housing co- 
operative to be known as Co-op City. This 
development will provide housing for 15, 500 
families. It will be built on the present site 
of Freedomland in the Bronx. The area is bounded 
by the Hutchinson River Parkway, the New England 
Thruway and the Hutchinson River. 


The average monthly carrying charges in this 
cooperative will be between $22 and $23 a roon. 
Many of the apartments will be below and above the 
average. Because of its size, the development, 
while being an economically integrated community, 
will offer an opportunity for many families with 
relatively limited incomes to enjoy good housing. 
I am calling this to your attention because of 
the need there is among many of the members of 
your organization for this type of housing. 


The equity investment in Co-op City will be 
$450 per room. If a family can provide half of 
the required investment we have usually been 
successful in arranging long term loans with 
credit unions and banks. 


The initial response to the announcement 
about this development has been excellent. I 
hope you will call it to the attention of your 
members. 


Sincerely, 


A. E. Kaz@én 


OKe 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT Address reply 16: 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD sane ee ee 


U. Ss. CUSTOM HOUSE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10004 


a? 
se* 
Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


APR 8 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In assuming my present command, I pledge that the Coast Guard establish- 
ments in the New York metropolitan area comply with the intent and purpose 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Those federal statutes dealing with voting privileges, public education, 
and community relations service may require implementation outside the 
normal scope and mission of the Coast Guard. However, I am concerned with 
affording maximum cooperation with all concerned who have a legitimate 
interest in insuring full ‘equality of opportunity for our federal employees 
as well as for all potential applicants for these positions. 


The Third Coast Guard District employs approximately 250 civilian employees, 
equally divided between wage board personnel engaged in artificer trades; 
and, employees occupying positions under the classified civil service system. 
These latter employees are mostly typists, stenographers, accounting tech- 
nicians, procurement clerks, payroll clerks, etc. with a small cadre of 
professional engineers. | 


The economic utilization of available resources, including manpower, is a 
major management concern of every federal agency. In an effort to meet 

our present and future personal requirements, I encourage a cordial affilia- 
tion between the members of your placement staff and our District Personnel 
Division. The initial reference on the recruiting of civilian personnel may 
be made by communicating with Mr. T. J. Curtin, Chief, Civilian Personnel 
Branch, who may be reached by telephone at 422-5700-Extension 640 and 641. 


I am hopeful that our relationship will not only prove valuable in assist- 
ing the Coast Guard in meeting its manpower needs but also serve as a 
pledge of my full support of the democratic principles which find express- 
ion in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rear ibe iraY4 U. S. Coast Guard 
Comma yer a rd Coast Guard District 


Keep Freedom in Your Future With U.S. Savings Bonds 
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A PROPOSAL FOR CORE COMMUNITY 


CENTERS TO AID ORGANIZING IN 


URBAN GHETTO AREAS 
BY 


Blyden Jackson, John Burke 
& Don Petty 


The civil rights struggle in its present action period 
can accurately be described as having three historical phases3 
(1) the struggle for open public accomodations; (2) The 
struggle for voting and other basic political rights; and (3) 
The struggle for fundamental social and economic reforms, 
Obviously, each of these phases has overlapped the others. But 
they are nevertheless distinct, 


The movement has won, clearly and irrevocably, the initial 
battles in the first two phases.. The public accomodations fight 


had its climax in the summer of 1963 with the Birmingham events 
and the March on Washington, and a victory was embodied in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The issue of political rights reached 
its climex suddenly in Selma and will almost certainly be settled 
by legislation before the 1968 national elections, while the 
battles are still being fought on several fronts in the Deep 
South, their outcomes are no longer in doubt. 

While there has always been discussion in the movement on 
the fundamental social and economic problems and the need to 
organize to meet them, only now has that need become an imperative, 
The problems of poverty and unemployment, poor housing and inferior 
education are the fundamental obstacles to genuine racial equality, 
the dramatic confrontations of the last five years have really been 
a necessary prologue to establish racial equality as an obligation 
of law and of public policy, and to provide the tools which the 


movement must have to engage these bread and butter issues. 
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Prologue? Then why is it that the accomodations and voting 
victories are being accompanied by the decline in the impact of 

the movement, the disintegration of local groups, and the immobili®? 
zation of national organizations? There are two reasons: (1) 

The movenent has been largely based on the emotionalism os the 


issues and appeals to consciences; (2) the movement has not been 


based on the effective and durable organization of large numbers 
of people, 

It must be emphasized that this has been true in the South 
as well as the North. The dramatic outpourings of the whole 
southern Negro communityes cannot be taken to mean that the 
average Southern Negro has been wholly mobilized toward a realiy 
sound solution to problems he is facing or will face, 

The Nog¢gthern movement has been little more than a reaction 
to outrageous incidents in the South. Even when it has confronted 
such issues as discrimination in the construction industry and 
de facto segregation of schools, it has drawn its strength from 
the emotional impact of the Southern events on Northern Negroes 
and whites. And in a real sence it has been an amalgamation of 
rebellious individuals, lacking any cohesive social base and 
representing Negroes only by proxy/ 

With the victories in public accomodations and voting, 
these movements--North and South-- are losing their driving 
forces; in fact, their very reason for existence, The organi- 
gations that fostered these movements and thrived on them are 
bound to falter unless they take steps to radically redirect 4 
their activities to meet the demands of the new phase-- the 


third phase...eee 


er 
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In this new phase, the movement will be demanding basic social 
and economic reforms which will require, among other things, 

a huge reallocation of the nation's resources. No longer will 

it be a matter of political pressure from an irate North focusing 
Federal power on a dying South. Victories will be possibe only 
after tedious, well-planned, well-coordinated organizational 


work brings a powerful new political force out of the ghettoes. 


The administration has already anticipated and tried to pre-empt 
any such effort through the War on Poverty programs, which are 
designed not so much as a sop for the poor as they are as a sop 


for the potential or actual leaders of the poor. 


II. POLITICALLY DIRECTED ORGANIZATION 
CORE must organize every Negro community for independent political 
action. A great deal of confusion surrounds the phrase "“inde- 


pendent political action", but it simply means this: any action 


not subordinated to conventional partisanships that affects the 
decisions made in the political process. This might be a mass 
demonstration at City Hall or a campaign to get a bill passed, or 


it could be direct opposition to candidates at election time. 


The crucial element is that Negro communities be organized under 


CORE influence. Once that is achieved, astute leaders in CORE 
will be able to use that influence to bring tremendous pressure to 
bear on issues of fundamental importance. The Freedom Democratic 
Movement may well become the political instrument for that 


pressure. 
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Certainly, the task proposed is no easy one. But the difficul- 
ties are rooted in CORE. - There is no absence of grievances in 

the ghettoes. Moreover, the civil rights movement and nationalist 
activities have greatly intensified consciousness of the nature 

of these grievances and eagerness to act on them. A type of or- 
ganizational structure which has cohesiveness and permanence is 
required. A volunteer-membership structure alone is inadequate. 
Programs must be directed by staff who are paid, however minimally, 
and who are in turn centrally coordinated. Furthermore, programs 
must be designed to include community-oriented projects other 

than protest activities. Tenant councils have not proved to be 
enduring because their only reason for existence has been redress 
of grievances. Consequently, when the immediate grievance is 


removed or compensated for, the councils collapse. 


Programs must begin with and be based on social and recreational 


activities. Forming a neighborhoood club of teenagers to hold 
dances and play basketball is much more likely to create a perma- 
nent influence in the community than organization of a tenant 
council. Likewise block associations and women's clubs. Since 

the problems of being a Negro in a ghetto are never far away, even 
on the basketball court, the activities of such groups can easily - 
virtually from their inception - be turned in the direction of 
protest and collective action to demand remedies for the 


community ills. But whatever the outcome of such actions, the 


groups will endure and grow. 
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Providing. a number of conventional social services in an ur- 
conventional setting can also contribute to sucess, For example, 
there is absolutely no reason why CORE should not go into the job 
placement business, As a matter of fact, by combining such a ser- 
vice with a campaign to get employers to hire more Negroes, it 
could complete very well indeed with the War on Poverty. In any 
case, as a technique in organizing the community, this and other 
services would be invaluable. It would attract thousands of un- 
employed people and provide an opportunity to win their confide: 
and persauade them to become involved in other activities. Natwszsi 
ly the success of such a scheme of organization depends very mucn 
on who is running it. he staff or each community center must te 
carefully selected, thoroughly trained and close supervised 
The source of such personnel should present no problems. A staff 
of two, at least one, and preferably both, drawn from the local 
CORE chapter, should easily be able to initiate a center, and as 
it develops, new recruits can be found among the people who become 
involved in the center. In the selection of organizational pro- 
grams the local center staffs will have to be given considerable 
flexibility, at least in the beginning, so that they can select 
those which are most relevant in their own communities. Inital 
guidelines and continuing advise and supervision from the central 
organization should guarantee success if the center staff is care- 
fully chosen and the local CORE chapter lends its enthusiastic 
support to the center, In summary, consider what a local center 
would consist of: A large loft with a telephone and two or three 
people on minimal salaries; a half dozen youth clubs, each with | 
athletic teams of its own; a block association for the center 
Block and as many surrounding blocks as possible; a social and 
mutualeservice club for women on welfare; a jobe-placement service; 
a club for unemployed men. Each group would have its own leacers, 
and if the organizers do a good job of training these leaders, © 
and groupswould not only be largely autonamous but would under- 
take local “fundraising efforts to eee the small cost of their > 


own activities, 
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Such a center can easily have as many as a thousand people 
directly involved. And the fact is that these thousand will 
follow their leaders and center staff into a picket line, school 
boycott, or election campaign. With half that many people such - 
center would be a powerful force in the community. A dozen cen» 
ters in the hearts ox a dozen communities across the country 
would be a force of tremendous national significance, 


lil. CHAPTER CENTER RELATZONSHIPS 

The relationship between the local chapter and the center . 
obviously of crucial importance. Firstly, and most important, i» 
the initial 30 days or so, both should have the maximum degree ci: 
autonomy. (i.e., Chapters should proceed with their projects 
while the center should begin the process of organizing community 
programs. At no time should the center initiate action projects, 
rather, its role should be the establishment of a community base 
of support for CORE projects or FDM activities through the oper- 
ation of a variety of community services and the organization of 
all kinds of community groups in connection with these services, 
And, in fact, chapters have the absolute right to refuse centers 
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in their area. Chapter personnel can be introduced to the center 
activities by supplementing center personnel as coaches, teachers, 
etc. The role of chapter personnel in the center should not be to 
recruit members for CORE, but rather to work toward the center’s 
zoal of forming autonomervs sommunity groups around specific pro- 
blems. (1.e., Welfare clients councils, youth clubs, etc.) 
a 

The center will serve the chapter as a medium of community 
organization and will give the chapter an organic relationship 
with the community it represents. Furthermore, the center, by 
facilitating contact between the chapter and community will in- 
evitably have a meaningful influence on the chapter’s choice of 
action projects, gearing them more to the issues which evoke the 


sreatest responce. 


Hopefully, within a short period, complete control of, and 
responsibility for the project could be relinguished to the chapter, 
with the assurance that it could operate, and even finance the 
center having firmly established its identity in the community. 


It should be emphasized that the purpose of the chapter-center 
cooperation should be concentration on the building of Freedom 


Democratic Movements. 


IV. FINANCING 
The cost of operating each center, including minimal aalaries, 


rent, utilities and incidentals, will probably amount to between 
400 and $600 per month. The national organization should meet 
these expenses for an initial period, hopefully no more than three 
months. Subsequently, the local chapter should assume this burden, 
freeing the "seed money” for use in starting another center. 


Obviously, the exact number of centers which are established 
and the exact timing and proportions of national vs. local fin- 
ancing depends on the development of resources at both levels. 


POLITICAL ACTION ON THE COBE - Congress of Racial Equality 
COMMUNITY LEVEL: Part 1 38: Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
By: Karin Berg - Staff Associate (212) CO 7-6270 


Community Relations Department 


This paper is to serve for discussion purposes and as an initial guide for 
chapter use. Your chapter may already be experienced in political action, 
but this is to serve those chapters who would like some concrete ideas be- 
fore going into their community. Of course, there are variables but most 
locales will find the following applies to them. This paper should be used 


in conjunction with other material which the ‘National Office has regarding 
community organization. | 


Why political action? An organized community is the most effective pressure 
group that can be created at the local level; it can form a lobby for legi- 
Slation, can break a corrupt political machine, can improve community condi- 
tions through political pressure and through self-help programs, and can set 
up cooperative community projects. 


What is political action? The definition of political that would fit our 
context would be "of or pertaining to the organization or action of individ- 
uals, parties, or interests that seek to control the appointment or action 

of those who manage the affairs of a state." Therefore, when a CORE chapter 
pickets to seek redress and change, it is taking political action. When we 
ask that laws be changed or existing laws be enforced, we are taking political 


action. 


As your community organization program develops, there are some things which 
always must be kept in mind. CORE is working to develop leadership within 
the community. This means that whenever you go to the Traffic Commissioner 
to negotiate for a stoplight on an intersection, you should be accompanied 
by mothers who will stress the need for their children's safety and tell the 
commissioner about the accidents which have occurred due to the lack of a 
traffic light. When you go to the mayor or housing commissioner to negotiate 
demands for better housing, you should be accompanied by the leaders of 
tenants councils which you have helped to organize. You should not attempt 
to negotiate on such a level until you have organized the tenants councils. 
Always try to let the members of the community do the talking. You will 
benefit by an acting out of the situation before the appointment with members 
of CORE acting as the civil authorities and the members of the community 
acting as the negotiators. Then discuss weaknesses in the negotiation before 
going to your meeting. You will have to speak at some points in the dis- 
cussion to point up or underline pertinent issues. Never underestimate the 
power of this method of négotiation. When officials sec CORE with community 
leadership behind the organization, they are more likely to be impressed 

than with CORE negotiating alone. 


When choosing your first targets, pick areas of prime vulnerability. Choose 
' those areas that indicate obvious discriminatory practice. When you go to 
the Sanitation Commissioner to protest that areas of your community do not 
have garbage collected from one to two weeks at a time, have the figures 

that show the white community gets garbage collection more often. The strcet 
lighting may be better in the white neighborhoods, etc. If you receive no 
satisfaction in negotiations and finally have to go into direct action, the 
issue will be a clear one when you present it to the press. Also, if the 
community is involved in your demonstration, the issue will be pointed up 
even more. It is often better to stage your demonstration directly in the 


Den 


community, where you have a chance for greater numbers, more unity and 
authenticity, rather than inside your city hall. This, of course, depends 
on your local conditions. 


We also must never make the mistake of using the community to back up demands 
which are largely our own. We are there to back up the community. There will 
be national projects where we will present the case to the community for their 
support and CORE will provide the direction for other projects, but we need 
the community just as much as the community needs us. In fact, we have more 
to lose without it -- a ghetto area has nothing to lose, so they will be 
skeptical and large portions of it will be unmoving at your first attempts. 
Only by thorough and repeated follow-up will you begin to gain their con- 
fidence. Don ‘t expect the name of CORE to make vast inroads...you'll have 

a head start and they'll open doors for you that they wouldn't for others, 
but it won't be easy. 


When working with the community, sooner or later appeals and demands must be 
addressed directly to legislators and the chapter then becomes involved in 
the legislative process. The widening of the scope of CORE’s voter regi- 
stration programs has necessarily brought involvement in political education. 
Voter registration must be directed towards an end. CORE's end has been the 
full involvement of the Negro community in the structure which governs; only 
through this involvement can our goals be achieved. 


The "how to's" of any chapter's program will vary with the locale of the 
chapter: urban, suburban, rural, North, South, etc. A few basics to follow 
as you begin your program are: 


A. Study of local election laws: Members of the chapter should be educated 
in these laws; workshops ¢eould be conducted and inquiries made as to how 
members of CORE might serve as poll-watchers at registration and elections. 
Those long lines, which usually occur in the minority communities, are 

almost always due to stalling on the part of those working the election boards 
to support an incumbent machine or inefficiency and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning procedures or both. The Board of Elections is chosen through 
patronage of the machine in power, so a hostile beauracracy is faced when 
attempting a breakthrough. A little patience has to be exercised when 
dealing with situations which result when beauracracy proves most frustrating, 
but if you know your facts, you can usually spot errors and abuses. When. 
your group is confident of what it's doing, alert the press. Report all. 
abuses and inaccuracies to the Board of Elections, the police officers at 
your polling place (get badge number) and report the results of your investi- 
gation and complaints to the press (and to the Department of Justice where 
appropriate). Always have copies of the local election and registration 
procedures with you and check for slip-ups before making your complaint. 
(Simplified copies of these procedures are given to members of most local 
boards before they serve and they should be available at your Municipal 
Board of Election). If vou can, get assistance from reputable attorneys. 


Corrupt political machines always benefit by low registration and a low 
percentage of voting. Higher percentages mean the community is becoming 
informed and wants change and action. 
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B. Study the precincts in the minority community. See which precincts the 
state senators and representatives come from. Find out which precincts the 


U.S. Senators and Representatives come from. (Each precinct will be dependent 
on the other for support and endorsement, etc.) Do those holding office 
represent the community's needs? How does the system of patronage work in 

the community? Who controls the patronage? In the courts? In the housing 
boards, etc.? What is the racial make-up of the precincts? Which areas 

are the most depressed? 


C. Study the local political clubs. Often you will find two clubs of one 
party in the same precinct -- one white and one Negro. Or you will find 
that Negroes are discouraged from joining the club -- annual membership is 
prohibitive, etc. Does the club have a constitution? Is it a good one? 
Does the community ever use the club? The local political club is supposed 
to serve the community in which it's situated. 


In the process of finding out some of the things listed above, you will find 
that many ideas will occur to you. Some of them will be unprintable and 

some you could go to jail for, but remain non-violent. You may be discouraged 
and remain steadfast in your belief that "all politicians are alike." But 
they aren't. Every now and then, you'll find a man of principle trying to 
keep his head above water. It's very difficult for him to do so without 
support, which brings up our next point... 


D. Study legislation in municipal and state bodies that fall in line with 
your chapter's program and then discuss the relevant legislation with know- 
ledgeable members of your community -- perhaps in a forum. The discussion 
will raise new ideas and from all of the above, you will find those members 
of the community who will evidence capabilities of potential leadership. 
Find the authors of the legislation that fall in line with your chapter's 
program -- after investigating their past records, you can determine if 
this is the type of representative that you can contact in the future for 
assistance. You will also probably want to contact him to support other 
legislation which will benefit the needs of the community. In the process, 
you can learn further details of the political situation in your locale 
from a reliable source. 


Some chapters have already become involved in local elections; some have 
supported candidates for office. But if your chapter ventures into this 
area, some basics must be kept in mind. The most important is that the 
candidate you support must stay clear of ties with the leadership of 
corrupt political machines...the problem of political patronage has too 
many pitfalls. Many "reform'’ movements have come full circle back to the 
old corrupt practices in such rapid order, that a few local political clubs 
in the major cities have found it necessary that all those in leacership 
positions take pledges of accepting no patronage positions whatsoever while 
serving in office, due to the conflict which arises. 


Chapters should not run candidates until their programs have been underway 
for some time and are smoothly functioning -- this does not mean that you 
can't support a candidate if a top-notch one comes along. But there should 
be full discussion within the chapter before doing so. 
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The problem of patronage is an area of politics filled with quicksand; the 
novice can go under because he is not aware of what he's getting into. 
Patronage is defined as "the right or control of nomination to political 
office;" also "the offices, contracts, honors, etc. which an official may 
- bestow by favor." 


One type of patronage is commonly called "no-show" jobs. This is the type 
of job whereby a politician will put someone on his payroll, but the person 
‘doesn't have to report for work. A corrupt machine will use this method to 
buy loyalty. 


Another type of patronage is that which is legitimate appointment to a 

public office. The problem which arises in this area is that when a good 
leader, who is principled, is appointed to public office, conflicts will 
arise if he continues to serve on his post in the local club or local organ- 
ization. Perhaps the organization doesn't support a city program or will 
want alterations to be made on the city program, and the leader of the group . 
is in conflict -- if he represents his group's position, he is subject to 
pressure from the city administration. It might be necessary for him to 
resign his post in the local group when taking the city job so that he can 
represent an independent viewpoint and the group can function more independent- — 


ly. 


Under the system of "no-show" jobs, the public is bilked of money. Our 
answer should be found in our programming, which demands public work projects 
to take up the slack in employment. This can even be carried on in the 
community, such’‘as rehabilitation of housing. We are there to serve 
community needs, and the community is not served by getting jobs for one 

or two individuals while others could be served by the building of more and 
better schools, public housing, playgrounds and recreation centers. We 
should press for these positive measures along with an effective and respon- 
sive police department, a meaningful health program including nutrition and 
family planning. 3 
If your chapter has no strong community organization program going on very 
steady legs, messing in the local political set-up will produce major set- 
backs, trouble and sometimes disaster. Just approach with caution, examine 
thoroughly before you act, and your chapter can become a vital force in 

the community. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


Introduction: 


Urban Renewal and associated Federal housing programs are 
in the planning or execution stages in communities throughout 
the country. An understanding of these programs is important 
to CORE chapters because these programs can bring about major 

nanges within the community, particularly the minority 
community. 


These changes can be for better or worse depending on the 
amount and kind of new housing, location, rental or sale price, 
reiocation procedures, and the over-all planning concept. 


Urban Renewal can bring wholesale "Negro Removal” or can 
add badly needed homes to the quantity of housing in a 
community. 


Urban Renewal can improve housing conditions or can result 
in greater slum overcrowding. 


Urban Renewal can ease or aggravate the financial predica- 
ment which low-income families face. 


Urban Renewal can attack urban "biight" or ignore complete- 
ly the factors which wili continue to cause blight in a 
community. 


Urban Renewal can increase or decrease housing segregation. 


Urban Renewal can strengtnen the community or wreck com- 
munities, isolating families, while at the same time des- 
troying their privacy and humiliating them. | 


Urban Renewal can indirectly affect school segregation, 
voting strength, and the housing demand which rent-gouging 
and landlord negiect feeds on, 


Yet with ali this range of possibilities, it seems that 
Urban Renewal nearly always brings changes for tne worst, if 
officiais are allowed to plan and carry out programs as they wish. 


Instead of human considerations, major political, real 
estate, and financial forces are the driving forces behind these 
programs. Because CORE chapters planning to enter this areé 
probably wi.1 be in opposition to such powerful forces, we shouid 
plan on mobilizing as broad a segment of the community as possible 
and Sllould be prepared for the possibility of a iIong ftigat. 


This guide is based mainly on the experiences of Bergen 
County CORE in Englewood, N.J. Obviously, all the courses of 
action suggested here may not apply to every community. 
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This is the first of several papers dealing with Urban 


Renewal problems. It involves research, which is of utmost 
importance. 


I.- RESEARCH ON THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Purpose: 

in Bergen County, local officials made little useful informa- 
tion public and met inguiries with a smo escreen of unfamil- 
iar technicalities and complicated evasions to keep citizens 
off balance, in the dark, and confused. We learned that we 
could cut through this smokescreen and translated our mis- 
givings about the program into convincing facts by embarking 
on a thorough research job. When we were done, we had 
uncovered many unsuspected defects in the program and much 


damning evidence 


Understanding the Nature of Federal Programs: 


1. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


(a.) Printed government literature was a prime source of 
information. These are available for the U.S. Government 
Printing Office in Was::ington (Checks payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. ) 


Most important were: 


Urban Renewal Manual, 3 volumes, supplements, and 
automatic subscription for up to date policy re 
visions, ($20.00) 


Workable Program for Community Improvement -- Program 
Guide Series, (free) 


Publications of tiie Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
listing material available detailing every area, (free) 


Some publications are available also et regional offices 
of HHFA agencies, including the following good but 
sketchy summaries: 


Urban Affaixs and Housing ($.25) 


The Urban Renewal Fact Sheet, (free in Spanish or 
English) 


(b.) Interviews or phone calls with Federal officiais 
many of whom were quite accessible and answered our 
questions, supplemented the literature available. 


2, RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENCIES 


Approval of different government agencies is necessary 
to approve different parts of a complete plan. 
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Low-cost public housing is administered through the 
Public Housing Administration (PHA). 


Privately developed houses and so called “middle- 
income" apartments depend on low cost mortgage 
financing through the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA). 


Funds for taking over land, clearing slums, and 
preparing andarea for redevelopment are adminis- 
tration (URA), which also has tne vital responsi- 
bility for relocation and, therefore, to approve 
much of the planning submitted also to the PHA 
and tie FHA. It is important to understand that 
under the URA different programs vary in scope; 
from the Urban Renewal Plan which covers one 
specific project of a few blocks, the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan which covers a larger 
area, to the Community Renewal Program which is 
the most comprehensive and involves planning on 
a total community-wide basis. 


The PHA, FHA, and URA are all part of a parent 
agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency (HHFA), 
which is also over other agencies. The HHFA © 
requires towns to conform to a very general but 
important program, The Workab.ie Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement as a condition to getting even 
preliminary aid for nearly all HHFA programs. 


FUNCTIONING OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The major administrative wor. of these agencies is done 
at their regionai offices which serve multi-state areas. 
However tliey have certain field personnel who from time 
to time visit ti:e community. 


Each agency has specialists for each of several differ- 
ent specific areas, who must OK a program before it 
goes before the Regional Director, and ultimately the 
Washington office for final approval. 


Most agencies have an Intergroup Relations Speciaiist 
who is supposed to see that any program is OK from the 
viewpoint of any affected minority, and will seem to 
champion our concerns. They are highly availabie and 
worth contacting for information. However it is hard 
to depend upon their sincerity or effectiveness in 
defending our point of view within tne agency. 


We soon formed the opinion that these agencies are not 
interested in finding things which needed correction 

in proposed programs, but rather seem mainly interested 
in having to their credit as many appi'oved and completed 
programs as possible. We found the agencies and theiv 
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field personnel had close relationshivs with the 
local officials in the community and were reluctant 
to investigate or support any claim of improver 
procedure even when the proof was clear. There 
seemed a general reluctance to take any action 
which would embarrass the local administration 
(whether Dem. or Rep.) and possibly hurt the 

wor ing relationship between Federal and local 
officiais. 


C. Understanding the Nature of the City's Specific Plans: 


i. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


(a.) Public statements to the press (newspapers may 
let you see their clipping files) and brochures re- 
leased by tne city. These should be Studied even 
though they give a superficial and rosy picture. 


(b.) Documents submitted to the Federal Government. 
We found these are very important because they not 
only give @ detaiied picture of the real plans of 
the specific projects concerned, but expose false 
statements sent to the Federal Government or state- 
ments in conflict with publicized information. 


It is hard to get or to see these documents unless 
you ask local officials for them by name. Local 
officials can keep these important plans hidden for 
years until someone who knows what to ask for insists 
on seeing tinem and will not be misdirected or dis- 
couraged. It seems practically impossible to see 
these documents at the Federal agencies' regional 


offices, 


The following is a partial list of some documents we 
found important and exampies of information in them: 


Survey and Planning Application submitted to the URA. 
(Check especially sections Code No. R 103, R 104) 
Revealed the general nature of the city's plans 
for the project area (replacing homes with 
industry) at a time when local officials were 
publically claiming they had not yet made this 
decision, 

Revealed tentative plans which had never been made 
public for Renewal in other areas. 

Revealed in higher number of site occupants to need 
relocation than later surveys admitted. 

Revealed a total land acquisition cost estimate 
which indicated that homeowners would not get 
paid fair value for homes to be taken. 

Revealed questionable claims as to housing supply, 
housing turnover, non-white avaialbility of 


housing, etc. 
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Workable Program for Community Improvement, Review 
of Progress submitted to the URA yearly. (Check 
especially sections 6 & 7) 

Revealed false claims on city providing reloca- 
tion assistance for those displaced through 
code enforcement. 

Revealed false claims on number of families dis- 
placed through code enforcement, and related 
details. 

Revealed that Urban Renewal program was short of 
public housing which local officials were 
publicly denying. 

Revealed false claims as to minority citizen 
representation. 


Public Housing Development Pi'ogram.submitted to the PHA 
Revealed false claims niding or denying that the 
neighborhood of some of the proposed public 

housing suffered from various uncorrected 

deficiencies, such as flooding, improper 

zoning protection, junkyards, and large 

areas of collapsing shacks beyond repaiz. 
Revealed the number of units of public housing, | 

size, how many intended for aged, miscellaneous 

details. | 


Loan and Grant Avplication, Part I submitted to the URA 
(Especially check Relocation Report Code No. R 223, 
Urban Renewal Pian - Code No. R213, and Report on Mino- 
rity Group Considerations - Code No. R 215) 

Revealed the bulk of details of the plans for the 
project and for relocation, 

Revealed false claims of having met requirement of 
planning in consultation with minority group 
leadership. | 

Revealed survey of families to be displaced showing 
size, race, income, nousing needs, quaiification 
for public housing, etc. 

Revealed detailed information on housing proposed 
for relocation, 


Loan and Grant Application, Part II submitted to the 
URA for FINAL approval. (Check especially sections 
Code No. R 309 & Code No. R 311). 

Revealed important final revisions of relocation 
data. 

Revealed the city's answers to questions about 
problems bothering the Federal Government. 


Other documents which may be of some interest are: 


Planning Advance Contract and amendments, signed with 
the URA 
Revealed the total amount of planning funds OK'd by 
the Federal government and terms. (Note part II, 
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sec. 103 (d) which shows city"s LEGAL obligation 
to the Workable Program requirements. 


Application for Reservation of Low Rent Public Housing 

and for Preliminary Loan, Part I submitted to PHA 

Reveals the total amount of public housing really 
needed in the community. 


Progress Reports submitted to the URA (especially forms 
H-600 & H-olo2) 
Reveal information on the actual carrying out of 
relocation. 


Eligibility Survey submitted to the URA 
Reveals additional relocation data 


Feasibility Survey 
Reveals information on special probiems 


(c.) Minutes of meetings and hearings of official 
organizations of the city: 


Citizens Advisory Committee, supposedly repre- 
sents the citizens, 


Citizens Advisory Committee Subcommittee on 
Minority Group 
These minutes or the absence of them will show 
that minority representation was not what it 
was supposed to be, 


Planning Board 


Local Public Agency, sometimes called Housing 
Authority, Red&velopment Board, etc. Worth 
studying. 


City Council (especially important related 
resolutions ) 


(d.) Special Planning studies: 


Master Plan 


Studies, Reports, Recommendations of city's 


paid planning consultants. 


e- 
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Other, Blight surveys conducted by Board of 
Health, Fire Department, etc. 


(e.) In the process of research the materia: being 
studied often gives the best clues or references 
on where to look next and what to look for. 


It is essential to develop from this information a 
clear picture of the phases or steps and their sequence 
in the Urban Renewal proceedure. With a clear picture 
of the order of filing apvlications, holding hearings, 
passing resolutions, and granting approval, a CORE 
chapter can plan its strategy. 
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VILBLULUA GE INOS PF SaBR DEH Tt VUE ee oS 
\. Doll West Fourth Street CHelsea 3-6555 
New York, N.Y. 10014 


Our concern with our adopted COFO center in 
Greenville, Mississippi grows daily. 


: To the mundane tasks, such as running freedom 
schools, to the now routine job of manning a daily picket 
line at the Mohasco plant (against whom a federal suit has 
been filed) now has been added a farmers! strike. 


Negroes in the Mississippi Delta have been working, 
picking and chopping in the fields, for a twelve hour day at a 
salary of $3.00 or 25¢ per hour. This includes Negro children 
whose school sessions are arranged so that they will be 
available to work when the time comes to pick cotton. JDue to 
the low wages, parents have little choice but to start seven 
year olds in the fields to supplement family income, Those 
Negroes protesting these conditions have been thrown off the 
plantations, leaving entire families without means of support, 
homeless and hungry. Others have been denied the richt to 
work and are unable to maintain utility payments on their - =~ 
shacks or to purchase food. : 


Land has been donated for those staunch people who 
refuse to bend in the face of losing their livelihood. 
However, there are no facilities available for shelter. We 
are hoping to set up tents, reminiscent of Fayette County, and. 
provide food for these dispossessed people. To do this, it is 
necessary that you-be willing to contribute MONZY, food, © 
camping equipment - sleeping bags, tents, cots; work clothes, 
work shoes, etc. 

: A truck caravan is leaving in June to deliver the 
equipment we collect. We are sure that you will want your 
donation to be a part of this caravan, or to pay part of its 


cost. This is your opportunity to join in the courageous effort 
to build a new south, we know you will not let i%3 go Dy. 


Yours sincerely, 
VILLAGE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
Be. 
| O X 
Naodtw OF 


Cor 
MB: ff Martin Berger 
President 
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(1) Por tite:  eacktériows service in coping with cine: an oe eubtape 
the streets of New York,and his firm warning to hoodlums,and criminals, 


that their: acts ef violence will not be tolerated by him or the NATIVES 
of hew York Citys Seapine 


(2) #£Por.-his. feir wae pene stand on equality, for all creeds, 
Races, and. Nationalities. | 


(3) For his ecommendable efforts during his tenure in office, the —— | 
arbditrations. between Laber,and Managementy avoiding strikes in the —_ 
= the: ultimate settlement of their differences. 


‘ (4c : Por. hia. housing prograns(non-segregation).For his fight ageinst 


Slunlords,For. his. efforts to elivate the Slum conditions,for the undere= 
priveleged,and. for his tirelese effortsey in the management of the City 
of New York under adverse,and trying conditions | 
($) For. his fair and impertial appointmzente of Judgee, nto, recgardiees 
of creed, color, or. nationality. se Si. 

(6) Above all,last but not least,For hie Honesty,and nteécre 


Jamuary 28, 196k 


Chapter Report 
TOs Lou. Saith, George Wiley, James T. MC Cain 
ec, Floyd B, McKissick 
FROM: Joyce A, Ware, Field Secretary, Northeastern Region 
RE: Downtown CORE 


4n impremtu and very informal meeting with Chris Sprowal, Chairman of Downtown CORE 
and myself. The purpose of the meeting was twofolds (1) to set-up and argange for 
the program of professional socialeworkers to directly with local CORE chapters in 


| ‘Tmnant complaints of welfare and housing. (2) Secondly, the meeting wes to get a 
specific idea, instead of generalising about the chapter needs, and how they were | 
doing organisationally, what their prospectives were in regard to the comunity. 
lastly, how the Regional and National Offices could be of help in solving sone 


of the critical problems faced by the ch apter. 


Downtown CORE grew famous like all of ow other chapters for their militancy in 
certain areas, and like other chapters they too have been unatle to carryeon sustain 
ed action and keep the comunity aware and aroused to the paint where the chapter 
becomes the arm of the community. 


They like other chapters have exploited the Mississippi issues, until all rallying 
exhausted, and have sinee been cn the read te death, 
th 


: many other c hepters taking along the tmt chapter 
devt, 


ere ee ceee eeemeet C0 521 Boot Int Street 
following reasons}; 

not located wae « ‘residential community, but on a business street, 

on the 3rd fleor, meek which was not accessible to the comunity 


the 
people were not a attracted te the chapter, and those whe had pre- 
viously been interested had “gone with the wind", 
The & pter had some soul searching sessions and decided (1,) that the office should 
be moved to a more central ccamunity location, (2) Tint a decision had to be made 
in terms of the "paper" membership and the acti ve nenbership. 
and the following action was insti that those péreons who had 
ve for a period of two weeks prior to that date lest thd r right of a vote/ 


pahind jm dues alee lest their right to wte, (NOTE) Neither lest 


However if they paid their dues, and became active in the chapter affairs, the rig ht 
to vote was restored, 


IMPORTA T These actions scaled the chapter members down from 100 to 22. 


The decision to move the office site followed tistwajs The Chapter has uemix 
resided at the presmt address for approximately 2 months, since being there, a 
RE ee 


Leca 

ecation specifically is 311 East 3rd Street, between Ave. c and Ave, D. It is 
a large store-front office.The immediate comunity is lew-inw me, Negro and Puerte 
Rican with mme whites, it is refersed commonly as * The Lower East Side" 


ter and Activi 
new the chapter has attemted to meet the needs and 
puliiten cxcaed Leask euueeany Saueee, (2) There is a tutoring pregram available 
specialising in Reading end Arithnetic for lecal children ahd adults, (See attah ed 
Flyer) Eleven lecal school=tegchers have volunteered their time and efforts,te 


to mobilise the community around local = issues and also to rally 


chapter. 

which is more obviously direct-action oriented is that of "prébcee 
carried out by musutiong another team of local houseewilves around 
s in proces in Ghain-Stores (Food) in théir ms om local cumunity as 


compared te the etre rr hs peer ee Maes aNaye 


> @ « oO 


. 


sclnciend., wet ination cipins ae te eo Se > 
the local community whe . 
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CORE, Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New Yark 38, N.Y. 


wE WALE , Joyce fh. DATE OF BIRTH 1 -/s-~- FO 
On 2 23 month = year 
DATE EMPLOYED BY CORE Fe Byypry — (764 PLACE AF BIRTH LAURmawe | W.-C | 
month, year — city, state. 
PERMANENT MAILING ADDRESS 22/3/42. W. M/Av~p STREET Durktam = N.C, 
street = number city state 
PHONE bf Q2- £70 Ey 
NEXT OF.KIN Ves. MABLE WARE ONSHIP 10 YOU FRR EnT 
kip ukin BYU j a 
ADDRESS 362-83 W. PY. (CALEDowA ROAD) wie, PHONE = ”- amy 


MARITAL STATUS: MARRIED SINGLE Ll“ WIFE'S (HUSBAND's) NAME 


NAMES OF CHILDREN (SEX: AGES: _ 


SOCIAL SECURITY #:_ _“4/ - GO - 4/6 2Y_— 


IN THE SPACE BELOW, PLEASE LIST ANY CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVITIES IN WHICH YOU PARTICIPATED 
BEFORE WORKING. FOR’ CORE (for instance if you were a member of a CORE chapter, list the 
éhapter, the time of your membership, your status -- officer, active or associate 
member; if you were a member of the NAACP or SNCC, do the same. List any particular 
projects or demonstrations -- include place, reason, results -- that you took part in. 
Include any activities you think might be of interest to CORE as “background material”) 


CHRiemanw of NAKA Corrs ~ Exec. Councsit Fev CPR: g DEEVONTIFAN 
[In DurRHAm, W-C. | 
Aemve PARTIC PATION Sa | a et sa? LONOOS Fra67R—~~ ye) Mie “a/ 4 


CHAlemaAW Of Locne Cokes CHAPTER ord 
Now In Proe qESH-QOF YE 
CULAPTER.« 


Duee Am witch 5 


“CRU Tir. PregrA rr id) ON MBL OK Der ~ 


Date form filled out; 2- / 7- OK 
_ 


July <9, ivé6< 


maGliaeon CO & 
BGG i608, "leecne: » 


yee A, *are 


es. 


st ~mmpee FT, Mecain, 


Teday climaxes twelve days that | Bave spest in Wadisen, «isevesi a. 
Gaving bees sent bere ee ao result of (1) request by chapter epresests tii 


2 


at the comvention, 2, @ @eplit te the ehapter, (3) a nevded visit frua« 
* Tieiéd secretary. as to whether or wot the chapter seule oF eshguia o0% 


b® regomwendec for affiliation te Maticual COR. 


Perbeape © littie ioferwativs about the eRapgter saad the town is is erder 
st tiis time. I etmll take the town firet. Madison is the site ef the 


Vaiveraty of *leeeeais, ome of the leadiag univera ties in the eeuntry, 
with a student -¢pwletios ef about 22,9000 in «a occrmai school year, Ane 
about iV,90" in the swemer seeei om, 

The eity i8 the capitei ef the State even though it ie sot the iargest 
city in Wie @iate, Ike popuieticn isa appreximateiy «00,000 about oae 
percent been Yegre - 2,00 or waybe a Little less, A histery ef being « 
very liberal town, with oe race orvebles, 


It is iwpeililieg «t t ie time te telk about the chapter, siace tiiis is 

my respome ibility, A hietery of the chapter ise seceseary ia order te 5egis 
te give « complete picture ef the shaes, and utter ecuafusieon that the 
Shapter is ia, 


Seemingly the chapter originated eut eof ao group of “white * ions etu@ents 
whe had bad owe Yi imited’ experiesaee in the eivil righte sovemen 

The hepes of the chapter € miveristy thes,) was te quote “traeefer 

the igacerenip is the chapter te the Negre eommunity after it had bese 
cetabliahed.* vaguete 

However thie sever bappemed, aad the chapter wesbvere white, tien bccame 
l@veived te direc’ action prajeetse, maialy attractiag were univerdéity 
stugeste sod lese Segre community oe Itreni ly it ¢@1¢ masage otk 

te pwil ef’ « couple ef prejecste which terced out set tes badiy, t 

ebvicuely ect wel} planped, 


Ae Ea ae 
eee 
Wa 4 *. an & 
Ub RRS 
\ wy Tene ae 
~~ ES Re ey 


sever ¢i4 oredvee « response from the Yegro commeaitys whe 
cope ia to the meetings, but never [rom the gegwent of the 
were a fieeted w#oet, | 


ceveLiopmest ef co? \ Chapter. » 1t Bad eozense 
Ghairrean, ane a er top @iective poeitiens were Be. a 


either irom the wnediete community er from the Bmiverss: 


etewingly the ex-chairwan, whose sauame is 
the Univertty, « graduate student from Aiastate, 
-he este out certeialy ect agare ef aasythiag 
tech o@ ete, tut well respected &y the cammmusity 
a secouateres all kings ef eppesitien from withia 
yell o@ outside the chapter whes @ preject te picket 
’ lemislature te cage @ etrvomg state felr housing act, eoaflicte: 
 “P eperecred Bill ef the same mature ooly aficcting ieee. 


* 


nc hea:. om the same day, This setiocn femme and d 
right, whe has bees designated gS Sm and Jeader 
jadi vou, ev, ‘right is @ typiecei egre 
SEtweesa the bors eptewn ou the Segre 
.* tie ea I fore-estated the so-called ieaderehip 
aauOity. Se is e#eietest pester of the largest Negre shureh in 
slde « -eeiticon en ene ef the city bil-reeius Sow 1 tl ece, is 
f a barbur ghop and beauty shep the ecle shoppe ia Madisem whi: 
eiwely te the Yeere eeepie. Soe be is is & very get ortable 


ww ore mot really the defined arcas o@ one Pregued’.) 
.t merely two gwajor areas, 1, ‘Seuth Madison and &, 
aet. Side, but the @ population is only «© gart of the’ tetal 
(lee oma@ed,. The gs} went are integrated, but keousiag is substenda, 
>y eny otretch of toe imagination what oue tiicke of by tae 
umetacdard, {his weald be he.ves compared te moet Yegre ghettecs | 


Interestingly eneugh the segroes by ia large are wigrests |lewest gene 
eeesumie sealed from Vississipol, Ges Leuigieans end Ajo bum, 

Others come from ee Yiseouri OD AG. 

.beut ‘se ‘meth perheape come from Wadisoa originsiiy or seve seen bere 
seger tian twenty-five years. amd they compeee the s0-caiied ““iaale Clas 


Yecroes or atleast commonly referred te in that categery. 


Hegk to Rev, Wright, whe eppeeed tre pleke@iag by the © Us Chapter Sigh 
gafortuantely fel. o@ the same day as the Pair “ousgiog Bill being pushed 
xy the leewal MAACP aad the White liberals, This seamed te climes fap 
Jlemetion of the Yegre chapter leadership, the segre community, 486 Rev. 
— w ich led ew etwualiy te the complete regignatieon of the ehapter 
esfiieere «und its attorney, | | 
he yee er wus threatesed cy Rev, *rignt if they weet ou with the : se 
icketing he would é60 everything im bis pewer te etop them from gettiag 
euopert from toe comunity. This sterted a series of incidests withkis the 
the chapter, I wsemtiewed the reaigsasteoms of chapters amd the evestea]l i. 
take over by the radical faestices \eco-galied) and te this hay atiil ee@emfuc. 
we.» but I stmll try te explain it te the best of my abilities, 

Re | ev. ‘rigrt ¢iéd exaeBly ehat be eaid he would do. bloeked effort 

by t @ chapter by with cgragiag the community sup-ort of the 


chapter, by Bbuilying peeple and tehliag all Kings of uotruthe, 


(2) The chapter eplit right dewn the widdle, with the majerity 
of the segre leadership suppertiog Rev. Fright, aad the white 


3) “he “eg leadership resigeed ov. .r diagust end frustration, 
sonfTueies fere than any thine elee, as I see it, The chap 
“oe dumped Le te the hanés of the radiesis (white) end 
sivcente, pevtede intellectugie and two fpem thé oppdsitien + 
resiavned. They thes set ewt with all deliberate epeed te 
engage ie direct action prejects, setter Knows as utter chees 


Here is where [ come inte the pieture, ard I have we viner receurse »& 
€e¢cribe “he remaining people left isa the chapter. 

Pourtal ceudder, ceow chairman, white, female divercee, eho hag been in 
the past Living #ith cee ef the leeal swegre beye active in the shapter, 
aed ireciealiy & part ef the eppeesiag faction aow, (Nostilities 

are evyiiect o@ the part ef the Negre commuaity and the white abeut the 
reiatienship, “eich went on about five or six years, in wkioh they eet 
ap A -Se-keeping in tre Ncere commenity and out of thie umlon came two 
boys waking © -« Seudder a tetel of six bere.) Ghe gives the impressic:s 
that ser heart fe itn the right plees, but ace gan't seem to understarcc 
why the “‘erre comeun ty is set agfive in the chapter. very easily in- 
fiuencesc, seive or stleaset gives the impression te vesc, but questions: 


Charlies Harcrowe, about 2), or maybe a couple of years vider, father 

of the *wo bove born unte Mere, Seudder and the wan with whom Mre, Sevwuded«: 
lived onfi i joet recentiy, He is between militancy and bBlagk national: : 
but «2 ‘ittle « meorned about what the Middle cl«ss neqroes thing ef the 


chapter : ste, © ite agreasive anm@ joetile at times, at present 
Be i# eo.iter of t « emhapter'te freedom newe-lLetter, «hen he is net iz 


- an th “ . “ ! - % F , . * oo — “a ‘ 
Chiicags wo:vking (as “‘e cali it) om the Chieago Summer Projeet. 


L@e@ Leicin, Shairman Speakers Committee ~ White, about 55 yeare old, 
Jevieh motrer of four bove, husband dead « guite ortnicnated net at 
qormrited | the CORR chapter excent on her own ter@s, and has succeed «: 
im alleweting a@imost everyone she cox+s into contace with - radieai 
Beatnmiv, but clev er questienable . 


ivam ctark, Sludent, college student .@iuite rudical with me bard line 
Quite «a telxer aad there by iwpopes hia philesephy eon tee other pambcrse 
ef tre grovwp. Me was mot in town during this visit, se I ectumliy did 
not get te wmect hin, 


Stanley “ran, Stedent about 19 years old, confused intellectual, get 
at 211 comritted te COR or any other civil rights group. 


Reberia (@lieterre, Mexiecar etudent, very radical siiites t person whe 
gives the iwpreasion that she and only she knows enytiiiag about eivil f 
rights, Secause of her participation in the chapter ia St, Louis, asd 
Cmiiferaia. Activé in the ¥. & EB. Daboie elub, CUPSTIORARE 

TEESE are the major perscoaes although there is one rewaising perese 
Jessie Lewis, “Segre about 55 years old, bartender father of twe childrens 
whe ite being used, and isa involved prigerily becauge he is siceping 
on accesiews vith the ehairwan whe is promisecuces, — 

The remaining chapter white, give the @eeion that they Basiguilly 
will try if they Reve the kind ef direction that they seed, but are az 
capable of being worked with, 


i spent the largest portion ef the time listening to the various 
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a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national! director 
Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel! 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Raland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
lira DeA. Reid 
Naliter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 

| Arnold M. Rose 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

: Jerry Wurf 
Charles S. Zimmerman 
OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
ist vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 

2nd vice chairman 
Ralph Rosenfeld 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 

James Peck 

i: CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Norman Hill 

program director 

James McCain 

director of organization 

; Marvin Rich 
community relations director 
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by direct, nonviolent methods 


HG 


hO20 30th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
July 31, 1964 


Mr. James T. McCain 

Director of Organization 
Congress Of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row - New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Jims: 


Just a note, to say I mailed the report on Madison CORE, 
to you yesterday. I also sent a copy to Flayd McKissick. 


Enclosed in this envelope is a copy of the letter i sent 
to columbus core, and the content thereof. The chapter seems 
to be in bad shape, I hope that I can be of some assistance 
to them, however, I will let you know what happens when I 


get there, 


I am very very impressed with Mr. Vaughn of Kenosha CORE, 
he is the kind of person we need in all of our CORE chapters, 
and also the rest of the persons that I have met so far. 


The most impressive thing is, they are negroes who are 
pushing for’ their community needs, and are getting them. 
Their projects reflect the most basic needs of the few 
negroes that are here, like housing, employment and 
education. 


2 
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I had originally planned to go to Iowa from Milwaukee, but 
I have decided to go to Columbus from Milwaukee. The problem | 
there seems to need immadiate attention. Please send me all | 
the information that. we have on Columbus CORE. ) 
+ Mm} warker— 
A complete report will follow on Kenosha. CORE, later in 
the week and my expense report, which may be a little wild 
but traveling in Madison was quite expensive, but worth ite 


P.S. I got themoney that you sent, hope I can balance it 
better thak the other. (smile) 


Give my bedét to everyone. 


_ 
hy Wott 
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August 3, 1964 


Joyce Ware 

hozo 30th Zvenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Dear Joyce: 

Jim just received a ¢all from the 
yiees gy a in Akron, ier ne Tee to con- 
as ve © 

need to be iltated aes og Bm 


field secretary, The person to contact is 
Walter Bell, Jr.; 890 St r Avenue, Akron 20, 
Ohfo. Telephone number 83640965. 


'SOL.0L saunuaA 


Dear Joyce: ous. TEES 


re 
Srfieew in any CORE chapter. 


Section 2 of the National Constitution,Article 
iV. Affiliations, explains local CORE chapters 
working with other groups. 


Keep in touch with the Ohio groups by calling 
or writing them. Best of luck. 
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USE WILSON JONES BINDER 
NUMBER 449-26 TO HOLD 
YOUR EXPENSE REPORTS. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND BUSINESS MEALS 


DATE 


NAME OF PERSON (s) ENTERTAINED— 


COMPANY —TITLE 


TIME AND 
PLACE 


NATURE 


OF EN 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


AUT 


DATE 


ITEMS 


AMOUNT 


DATE 


MILEAGE—<¢ 


Tttche+ FO fe rigoke, x 


af € 
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conan 


es 


BEST COPY . 


> Sain! 4% a ee isms: ,¥ oki diese: Sa" Poon ee ss =e E> . 2 dani Ph a St 
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BREAKFAST LUNCH 


now 
DINNER 


LOCAL TAXI, 
CARFARE, 
TOLLS, ETC. 


ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


MISC. 


EXPENSES DAILY 


TOTAL 
4 | ITEMIZE BELOW, 
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cs 


138 


/2 


SS MEALS 


ND NATURE AND PURPOSE 
OF ENTERTAINMENT 


AMOUNT 


% -OR $ 
ALLOCATED 
TO _ BUSINESS 


og WEEK‘S EXPENSES 


NUMBER OF DAYS AWAY FROM HOME 
NUMBER OF DAYS AWAY FROM HOME 
ON PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

% OF TOTAL DAYS AWAY FROM 
HOME SPENT ON PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


NATURE OR PURPOSE OF TRAVEL 


AUTOMOBILE EXPENSES 


ITEMIZE ALL REIMBURSABLE EXPENSES 
IN APPROPRIATE BLANKS. 


ITEMIZE ON REVERSE SIDE THOSE EXPENSES 
NOT REIMBURSED 


MILEAGE—GAS, PARKING, REPAIRS, ETC. 


AMOUNT 


LJ DEDUCT FROM MY ADVANCE 
LJ MAIL TO 
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COMPLYING WITH THE U.S. REVENUE ACT OF 1962, P.L.87-834. 
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oS: ; August 17, 1964 


Dear Jig:. 

_ The reason that I want to come to New York this week-end is 

_ to talk over with you the possibility of coming back to the 

i office. i 

| I would like to tell you this and it is in the strictest sense 
of confidence, Art and I are in the precess of making some 
vers important plens as to whether or not I will be in New 


York period. 


I. would like very much to work for you and in the office, but 
I will have to talk it over with him. He is home this weekend 
- and I wanted to talk with you about what the situation of the 


' 


office is. 
| Please send me a ticket, or arrange to have me pick up my tickeé 
| at the airport of fridecy. I mist come home this weekend. 

if 1 don't hear from you, I will w xpect to talk with you on 
| Seer at the office, and will meke my decision by that time. 
| It may be possible for me to work as a field secretary for the 


remainder of «xxmm the remainder of the year. 


. But we will see. 


Sincerely, 


Joyce 
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September 14, 1964 


Miss Joyce Ware 
c/o John Givins, JR. 
3621 N. 17th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Joyce: 


We have not received a complete report 
on Kenosha CORE. As they should come up for 
affiliation on September 26th, a report if 


needed at once, 


Yéu might have to revisit Madison CORE 
and visit Des Moines, Iowa CORE. . 


Enclosed are report forms thatyyou should 
use from now on. 


Sincerely yours, 


James T, MeCain 
BRneebetyof Organization 
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MEMORANDUM 


38 Park Row 
New York City, N. Y. 10038 
8 October 1964 


FROM: Jemes Farmer, National Director 


Re: Telephone Calis 


All staff personnel are instructed that they mist keep a 
record of all long distance telephone calls made; include 
collect calls, calls made at the office and calls paid for 
by the office. The attached form for this purpose should 
be returned to Clora Coleman weekly. 


Dear Mrs. Ware: 


Thanks for your communication on South Africa. Nice to 
see that “ational CORE is alive on this,even if Fhila- 
delphia CORE isn't. 


Knclosed you will find a complete listings of ALL 
American firns with investments in South Africa. Two of 
the companies,iilectric Storage Dattery and the insurance 
Company of North America have their national offices 
here in Philadelphia. 


If there 


re is anyway + may be of further service,p se 
don't hesitate to call upon me. 


4 


Sincerely jyours, 


Lawrence H.“veller 
100, Huntingdon St. 


DhRA=s Las 
Philadelphia 


P.S. Additional copies of firm listing are available 
from Lomserce vept. upon request. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
FIELD SERVICES 


10/12/64 
JEFFERSON BUILDING 
1015S CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 19107 | 
Mr. Lawrence H. Geller | 
Phila., Pa. | 

Please refer to your recuest of 10/9 for _tradelist - Rep. of S. Africa 
( ) This raterial falls within category for purposes shown below. 
( x) #£x°Available material is attached. 
( ) Material is not available in our files and has been requested from 

our Washington Office. 
( +) Revised material is attached. 
( ) Material is being secured from Foreign Service and will be sent to you 

when available. 
( ) There is a charge of © for this material, which is being held 


at this office awaiting receipt of your check in this amount. :]case 
make all c.2cks pavable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


( ) Comments: 


TRATE LIST CAT TORIES 


iam Lists between 2 and 5 years old when bought, if/when revised, new copy 
will be supplied purchaser grates. 
mB" No revision contemplated of this list until 5 years old; free revisioris 


not automatic. 
"NR" No present or future revisions likely. 


Ver, truly yours 
Devid Jenieson 
Maneger 


C. R. Matheson | 
Business Analyst | 
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fonal Office, C.O.R.F. - Date: January ll, 1965 


al Wexkers for Civil Rishts Action 
RE: Social Workers in their professional roles. 


This memorandum briefly swmarizes the activity of cur organization, Social 
Workers for Civil Rights Action, with special reference to the activities of 
"social workers in their professional roles," 


During the Swamer of 1964, moved by events in Mississippi and New York City 
some social workers came together to raise funds for volunteers in Mississippi 
and circulate petitions for eivil rights. Interest was solidified when three 
civil rights workers were murdered, and Social Workers for Civil Rights Action 
was created. At a rally in the Community Chureh on October 22, 1964, attended by 
650 social workers, a three-point program was adopted: 


1) Serhan ge arp ay da gmaaa 
social work services on behalf of civil righte in the South, 


2) To organize and develop opportunities for social workers to volunteer 
professional services to established civil rights organisations, and 


3) to participate as citizens in community civil rights activities. 


PROGRAM — 


To opportunities for social workers to volunteer professional services 


implement 
to eivil rights organisations, contact was made with C.O.R.F. and a basis for organi~ 


ging social work tasks was devised. At the center of the program is the belief that 
chapters would improve their “staying powar" by shifting some of their attention 
from broad city-wide policy issues to more direct work on neighborhood preblems as 
ne ee eee Further, a chapter's interests in 

| on of neighborhood residents requires its concentrat 
experience then. 


icc Abie cents seath-on with: alah Sen 


1) Offer concrete help on day-to-day problems of neighborhood residents (Depart~ 


ment of Welfare, housing, narcotics, medical care, education, etc.) 


2) Development of ef neighborhood residents having the same problems, 
te work toward group one where possible. 


(2) 


3) Development of a systematic approach toward influencing institutional service 
patterns in the ghetto commnities. 


4) Inerease indigenous leadership potential of chapter members. 


In developing a working relationship between a chapter and our group, twe major 
conditions should be built in: 


1) Tasks assigned to the social workers should be specified as precisely as 
possible, and 


2) Time limits should be established around all aesigments. 


Se Se chapter leadership could be assured that the Secial workers are not 
's function and goals, and that the social work group's life 


redefining the | 
in the chapter office is based on the chapter's periodic decision to extend it. We 
believe that this umierstanding can help both the chapters and the social workers 

develop and maintain a relationship in which neither group feels imposed upon. 


, The general types of social work activity anticipated at this time might look 
like the following: 


1) Seed 


A scheduled availability of a "Social Service desk" in each chapter office, te 
which residents could be directed for help with any proble, 


This work will generally emphasize a service negotiation function wherein the 
worker will represent the resident es “a social worker from C.0.R.F." It is antici- 
Teen eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Meetings will be organized om a scheduled basis around spewifie types of problems. 
For example, a meeting about the welfare “system", focussed on mutual education and 
problem identification could be held at regular intervals, with neighborhood residents 
being encouraged to attend for both learning and direct help. 


These activities might form the base of the over-all social service program in a 
Chapter. Other activities might include helping groups of residents heaving a similar 
problems with a commnity institution (welfare centers, elinic, etc.) to wrk on 
a Se ee SS ee ee 
solutions 


In addition, an on-going system of recording will be devised that could help te 
lecate clusters of similar neighborhood problems around which groups may be organized+ 


en SS Se — 


aa (3) 


This ean also form the basis for collecting data on a city-wide basis regarding 
problems common to many neighborhoods, refleeting a need for action at a higher 
level of policy formulation. 


Specific tasks that a social worker might find himself engaged in are: 


t helping a resident carve a workable problem out of the large 
t brought him into the chapter office. 


t to agencies in the community appropriate to deal with the problem 
resident. 


To check that the service for which a resident was 


: 
ferred was . general, this aspect of our work will be emphasized with 
a view toward building the chapter as a meaningful source of accountability fer the 


eaveilebility and quality of services offered by neighborhood institutions. 


$) Recording: Simple, log-style recording of who came for what service, what 
was done about it, and what was the outcome will be required in order to coordinate 
the work and to develop services. These recording devices will need to await develop- 
ment and refinement by each group of social workers in their respective chapters. 


With emall groups of people having a similar proble. 


Training residents and chapter mexbers te help 
e not requiring 2a high order of prefessional skill. 


7) Developing manuals: Helping chapter. workers develop information manuals 
regarding housing, welfare, medical and educational services. 


Although we are hopeful that this work by social workers can enhance the efforts 
of C.O.R.E. chapters toward the aims of the civil rights movement, we are fully aware 
and concerned about, the barriers to be overcame before these benefits can be realised. 
er ee eS Ae eee on © Speer Ofte! communications 
between in the seme chapter; the necessity of one case being handled by many 
workers, etc., will require planning and imovation of the highest order. However, the 
task is worthy, the motivation is high, and the skills necessary for the task are 
available. We now need only begin. 


Stanley J. Sterling 
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CORE Routing Memo 


From: (; a 
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Lo Initial, date and return by ° 
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For your information and possible use 


IX Please act on this matter and report to me action taken by 
[x] Report any action taken to pote Corny e 


Ww 


public weliare amendments to the Social Security Act. Its tunction 
is to study the nation-wide programs of public assistance and child 
welfare for wiici: Federal funds are 4 plea wetineny oF 


te 


relationship to these programs of the 0.1.5.D.I. and any ot 
matters having a bearing on the redaval and State shares in tuese 


programs. Ihe Council is expected to make a report to ! ecretar\ 
not later than July 1, 1966, 


oe? 
- 

fe 
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The Council feels that it is very important that enefit 
of many informed points of view about the needs, problems, and future 
steps that should be considered in-making thie Federal-state programs 
of public weliare increasingly more effective. The subcommittee mect- 
ings will be open to individuals and agenc 


I 
matters having a bearing on these questions of broad national policy. 
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Participants are asked to submit their statements in writing two weeks 
in advance of the meeting, so that the Counci] members =. study them 
and be prepared to discuss any of the questions which you or tivey na’ 


wish to develop furtiver. 
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Mr. James Farmer | 
Director | 
Congress of Racial Equality 
3% Park Row 
New York City 
a4 
7 
Dear Mr. Farmer: : 
? : % . : * - " e Ce : 
The Advisory Council on Public Welfare, of the Department | 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is planning to hold a s f : 
subcommittee meetings in various parts of Cie country. i.is iette: 
is to invite you, or someone you designate, to participate in te 
first such meeting, which will be held in New York City on February 7 
Sti: and 19th. 
This Council was appointed by Secretary of Healt, | ation. and 
Welfare Anthony J. Celebrezze, in accordance wit: one ot | Ie 
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The meeting in New York 
| Council, Sanford SOlende 
| Jewish Welfare Board, 
be present, 


City will be chaired by a membe 
r, Executive Vice-President. 
Several other members of the 


r ot the 
Nationa] 
Counc Li wi = 


you wish to participate, please 
and you will receive Specific information about the time 
If you cannot take part in the meeting itself, 
very glad to receive anv statement 


return the atCached form letter 
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eh See 2 2 ait ' }. 
fne council will be 


you ma Vv wish cto Submit 
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: sincerely yours, 
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Advisory Counci ] 
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On Public Welfare 
Snclosures 
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PROCEDURES FOR WITNESSES 


Cepies of statements should be submitted at least 2 weeks in 

advance of the meeting--by February 4. At least ten copies siould 
be mailed to the Advisory Council on Public Welfare, Room 5044 North 
Building, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 


D. C, 20201. 


These statements are for the use of the Advisory Council, which 
reserves the right to quote from them, when appropriate, in the 
Council's report. The Council does not plan to release the statements 
to the Press, but the participants are free to do so, if they wisn. 
They should be prepared to supply necessary copics. 


It is not expected that it will be necessary for the statements to 
be read at the meeting, but it may be desirable for the participant 
to give a short summary of major points as a background for further 
discussion with the members of the Council, It is anticipated that 
there may be an average of 20-30 minutes for each participant. 


Some of the questions on which the Council would be interested in 
receiving statements are: 


Adequacy oc: Federally aided programs in terms of 
coverage of needy people. 


Adequacy in terms of assistance provided. What 
should the Federal role be in determining the | 
level of assistance, bearing in mind the wide 
range of standards now in effect? Should States 
cover all those eligible for Federal aid? If not, 
why not? 


What are the greatest needs for welfare services’ 
Are there obstacles to their being carried out? 
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Februbrary 9, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Birs: 


I am writing to inquire about volunteering to work in the 
Harlem doing whatever work would be of use to CORE and tke people 
of the Harlem. It might be useful if I explained my present sit- 


uation. 


Right now I am a freshman at Dartmouth College. I do not feel 
that I want to come back to Dartmouth spring term (Dartmouth is on 
the three term system) for various reason. I would like to take 
the spring term off and work in civil rights work, especially in 
slum work. This would give me a chance to get away from Dartmouth 
and Hamover (I have been here for the last six years since Hanover 
is also my home towm.), and at the same time I would not be wasting 
away the spring months. I know that it would be a very valuable 
experience for me to work in the Harlem, and I do think I could be 


of some help to all concerned. 


I weuld be able ti start working anytime after March 235. I do 
not feel that I can afford to spend my own money if I am ever to 
return to college, but I do not feel it would be necessary for me 
to make money. I would like to volunteer not only férhthe phen 
months but also for the summer months. I know the Harlem can be 
Hell in the summer months, but I do feel that I would like to help. 
I would certainly appreciate your letting me know if I can help in 
the Harlem this spring and summer. I am sure both sides would bene- 


fit from such an experience. 
Thank you, 
Po, 
wlan _ DSrcol ges 


‘8 Stpantrene 


1iff Hall 
Ranowat, Ne He 


Puct te Wilh ter emt 
iotuidiw wre 


March 30, 1965 


TO: Northeast Regional Office, CORE 
FROM: Karin Berg 

Miss Leonore Blitz 

363 E. 76th Street 

Apartment 3L 

New York, New York 
called the National office. She wanted to work with the 
East River chapter 66 CORE, but I told her that the chapter 
was in trusteeship and was defunct...she asked then that 
she be placed on some area mailing list as she would like 


to do some work here. Perhaps you could contact her for 


work out of Regional. 


(476 )Sy 49 s 


17W 671 Janet Avenue 
Westmont, Illinois 
June 5, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

CORE 

418 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


As a college student interested in possible project 
work with the Northeast regional programs of CORE, I 
was referred to you by the directory SCOPE. In Sep- 
tember I will be entering my sophomore year at Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. 


Beginning in September, Luther will be on what is 
called a h-l-l program. This program will allow for a 
three week "interim" during which time students will be 
able to pursue independent study and/or project work. 
This interim will run from January 10 until January 28. 


As sociology majors, one other student, Geraldine 
Jorgenson (also a sophomore) and I are hoping that we 
will be able to offer our services in some way--both 
for your benefit and our own. 


We realize that the programs listed for student 
participation in SCOPE were summer projects. However, 
we hope that there will be some work--such as inner- 
city work--which we could assist you with. Our bene- 
fits would be derived from the experience we would gain 


We would appreciate hearing from you as to whether 
or not some arrangements could be arrived at. 


Yours truly, 


Nancy McGinness 
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441 Convent Ave, 
New York, N.Y. 10031 
March 2, 1965 


Dear Sirs: : 


7 
og 


My name is Mrs. Betty Adams. I am a negro. My age 
is 25 years old. | : 


I called the New York Office of Air Indéia Airlines 
for a position as a "Ground Hostess". The call was con- 
nected to Mr. Kyte at the airport on Feb. 23, 1965. He 
set up a appointment for an interview on Feb. 24, 1965, 


anytime after 2:50 P.M. 


I arrived at JFK International Airport (Air India) 
around 2:55 P.M. Feb. 24, 1965. Mr. Kyte wasn't there 
when I arrived; he stepped out of the office for a short 
while. A white girl came in the office a half of an hour 
after I did. It was understood that I was there first 
to be interviewed. As yet he returned to the office a 
little after 3:00 P.M. and interview the white girl. He 
refused to interview me and said a Mr. Newnes would come 
in to interview me. A definite appointment was made by. 


telephone directly with Mr. i dae 


I waited from 2:55 P.M. til after 4:00 P.M. Mr. 
Newnes finally came and told me abruptly there were no 
openings for a ground hostess. Mr. Newnes gave me his 
card so that I can call him in June 1965. On the card he 
gave me, he crossed out "Traffic Liaison Officer™ and 


placed "Passenger Service Supervisor ". He was in uniform;. 


Ke didn't wear a business suit. 


I feel I was discriminated against. I therefore 
appreciate action be taken, to prevent others from going 
through the torment that I've suffered. This shocking . 
thing will continue to happen again if nothing is done to 
curb it. Please cooperate. Thank You. =e, 


ye ; 
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Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. 
New York 27 « Hele 


New York State Commission on Human Rights 


New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir, | 
I am forwarding the complaint of Mre. Betty Adams concerning 


her difficulties with Air India, to your offices, 


I trust that you will investigate andéeal with this matter - 
promptly and expediticusly. 


It would be apprec’ated if you would inform this office of 
all future developments in this case. : aad 


Yoursfor freedom, 


Ge. Mrs. Betty Adams 
File 
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MEMO TO: Joyce Ware 
FROM: Marvin Rich im | 


March 3rd, 1965 


The following are suggestions for program in the New York City Metropolitan 
area: 


- 


Police Practices 


In the Spring and Summer of 1964 we mounted a nature campaggn against 
police brutality and for a civilian review board. This campaign was 
mounted in the face of an intensive attack from the police department 

and its supporters. Now that the Whitman and Cruz cases have vindicated 
our position, we are relatively quiet. Can I suggest the following things 
which are relatively easy to do. 


' Mayor Wagner recently announced that 1000 new policemen were to be hired. 


After the Harlem riots, it was discovered that only between six and seven 
per cent of the Police Force was Negro. We should write to Mayor Wagner 

and to Commissioner Murphy reminding them of this fact and urging them to 
recruit in such a way as to increase the number of Negroes on the Police 
Force. After a suitable period of time this letter should be released to 
the press and we should also urge our chapters to meet with members of the 
New York City Council and urge the passage of the Weiss Bill for G€ivilian 
Review Board. This should be followed up by an intensive letter writing to 
the newspapers campaign working with other Negro and Community Association 
organizations. We must constantly point out that the Whitmore and Cruz 
incidents are only the surface of the iceberg and that there are undoubtedly 
other incidents of brutality and police mal-practice. Such a campaign should 
be within a framework of improving police protection in the Negro community, 
not being anti-police. 


Schools 


The Allen Report was issued almost ten months ago. Do we have copies of it 


available for staff and chapters? Have we analyzed it and have we begun 
pressing for its implementation in a meaningful way? I think it is not 


enough to say "let's put the Allen Report into practice". I would also 


Suggest that we talk to Ken Clark. He is very dissatisfied with the progress 
of integration in the schools and he is undoubtedly the most knowledgeable 
person in the field. He could give us program ideas. 


Jobs 


It is almost two years now since the major demonstrations in the construction 
industry. The New York State Advisory Committee of the U. S. Commission of 
Civil Rights issued a study on discrimination in the building trades then. 

We should request them to do a follow-up study now. I am advised that they 
would be glad to do one if requested. We should then use this as the 
beginning of a real campaign in the construction industry. In spite of 

the prophets of doom, the industry continues to be doing very well. There 
are about 185,000 construction workers in-the New York City area alone. 


a SK 


4. I don't know what is happening on housing code enforments. Have our 
chapters called the new phone number at City Hall? What has their 
experience been’in getting repairs made? There should be some testing 


of this and some analysis of the results. 


These points indicate ways in which we can move. All of these points are 

in some ways the responsibility of the Mayor, directly or indirectly. If we 
are to mount a major campaign in the Fall we must beginppsychological 
preparations with our chapters and the members of the community now. 


PPT OS COTTE LS AN SSO 


Me. Bob Magill 
Chairman, Civil Rights Committee 


March 3. 1965 


Columbia: University School of Social Werk 


2 Bast Sist Street 
Hew York, Hew York 10028 


Dear Mr. Magill: 


We have sent a copy of your letter to Miss Joyce Ware, 
New York Fieid Secretary, CORE Northeast Regional Office, 
48 West 125th Street, and Mr. George Schiffer, 40 East 
49th Street, Hew Yerk. We-hope that they will both be 


able to attend the meeting on March 6th 


of CORE. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hancy Mutarelii 
Administrative Department 


as representatives 


: 


Dear Friend, 


’ 


In December, 196, a synd&cate headed by the First National 
City Bank underwrote the purchase of $2,775,000 in bonds for 
Mississippi Colleges. 


By this act, the firms of Pirst National City Bank, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. and a number of other 
large investing firms and Soutnerm Banks who are members of 
the Syndicate are perpetuating segregated sducation. One- 
third of this money goes to Alcorn and Mississippi Valley 
State, Negro Colleges$ the other two-thirds tc three white 
colleges, 

In a recent negotiating meeting, officials cf the bank re- 
fused to publically discuss reasons for underwriting the 
bonds and refused to confer with other banks on the moral 
implications of future bond purchases, Statements as, ‘there 
is no such thing as segregation today.se" and "Shall we 
wait wntil there is no more segregation before building 
more schools?" were made by the bank's representa vives. 


The First National City Bank is the largest dealer and 
underwriter in government obligation bonds. The Bank has 
been visited by several groups; NAACP has publically 
appealed to the financial institutions to abstain from buy- 
ing the bonds. 


Because there witli*bg no further discussion by the banx, 
we are asking your group to send a representative to a 
city-wide coordinating meeting on Saturday, March 6, 

at the Church cf the Master, 360 W. 122and St. (and Morning- 
side Ave.) at 10:30 A.M. 


As we plan to formulate a unified plan of action, we request 
that your group sends a representative empowered to act én 


this issue. 


Yours truly, 
Bot-Mos Ly 

Bob Magill 

Chairman, 

Civil Rights Committee, 
CUSSW 


Mareh 4, 1965 


Mr e Serge Mullery 
716 President Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Deer Mr. Mullery: 


After our telephome comversation today in whieh you 
requested a copy of the Natimmal CORE Constitution in 
order to be recognized by your college, I find no 
evidence in our files that there is a Queensboro College 
CORE « 


Simee this is the case, I would suggest that you write 
a Zetter to this office requasting that a CORE chapter 


be established at Queesgsboro College. There are certain 
steps which must be taken im order for a CORE chapter to 
be formed. 


I am sorry that we eanmot send a copy of the National 
Comstitution umder these gireumstanees ami I look 
forward to hearing from you. 


Simeerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Direstor 
Organisation Department 


ec: Miss Joyee Ware, 
CORE Hortheastera Regional Office 


Northeastern hegional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 

EN 9~01100 


March , 1965 


MEMO 


TOs James T, McCain, George Wiley 

ce Bob Gore 
FROM: Joyce A, Ware, Senior Field Secretary, NE, Region 
RE: Respond bility md job of Senior Field Secretary 


After long and serious thinking in regard to the responsibilities of Senior 
Field Secretary, I feel that in order to really live up to the job, and beggin to 
carry out geome meaningful program, there are a few things which I feel are mandatory. 


le The title of Regional Director sould be given to my pesition, 


2e The power to make changes and decisions are of major importace in being 
able to deal with the many dapters and staff problems thet may occur, 


3-e That our equipmental needs and staff needs must be met, and that thm to the 
fullest extent possible copperation is needed from from both your departments. 


I think that these three things go hand in hand md are contingent on my 
accepting the responsibilities, There are too many intangill e issues which nave to 
be settled to not have a clear ti tle, responsibility and cooperation, 


I need the respect and cond deration of all National Staff and a strong working 
relationship if we are to succeed, I would like to add, I feel that a job has to be 
done and that I have a contribution to make on that level. My int@m tion is to do the. 
best in making the regional office function to its maximum capacity. 


P.S. An outline of ‘program will follow on a regional level, pending a staff meeting 
negt wee. | 


Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7--6270 


March 4, 1965 
M-H-M-0-R-A-N-D-U-M 


TO : Joyce Ware, Herb Callender, Eric Mann 


FROM: Bob Gore 


On February 17, 1965 I wrote a memorandum to all "non-Southern" 
NAC members requesting that they send me the dates when they 
thought a reginmal training institute could be set up in their 
respective regions. I also asked them for suggestinns regarding 
content, prospective consultants from their areas, possible site, 
and estimated number in attendance. To date, I have not heard 


from any of theme. 


As Field Reps from the Northeastern Region, can you answer 
these questions for me? I had hoped to get a bit more involve- | 
ment from NAC members, but as they themselves said, this business 
cannot be held off over and over again. 


I would appreciate very much hearing from you about this. It's | 
getting to be a little old hat to hear what we are not doing : 
at 38 Park Row, and then not to get a response when we do try 

to be of assistance. 


Cheers, Freedom and all that jazz eee : 


z < Cy OE ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ae a itn 


Regional Office of CORE 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 

EN 9.01090 


March , 1965 


MEMO TO: George Wiley, Clera Coleman, Ei Day 


FROM: Jorce Ware 


Ret Regional Office, temporary secretarial help 


Because of the lack of organization in the Hegional Office, there is an 
an acute need for immediate full time (temporary) help. Since essentially the 
whole office ib going to be reOorganised, we are asking permission to hire a 
secretary to work for a period of two weeks to a month, The purpose being, to 
handle all mail and filing. Until such time as the one secretary which we now 
have (in view of his dismissal notice given today) is able to adjust or wil 
leave, we need this person immediately, The stipulation being t at this is 
a temporary job, with permanemt possibilities, 

I would appreciate vour immediate attention on this matter, 


Sincerely, 


Joyce A, Ware, 
Senior Field Secreterye N.E, Region 


Northeastern Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 

EN 9-0100 


March lh, 1965 


TO: James T, McCain, George Wiley 
cc Bob Gore 
FROM: Joyce A, Ware, Senior Field Secretary, N.&, Region 


RE? Responsi. bility ad job of Senior Field Secretary 


After long and serious thinking in recard to the responsibilities of Senior 
Field Secretary, I feel that in order to really live up to the job, and begin to 


carry out some meaningful program, there are a few things which I feel are mandatory. 


Le The title of Regional Director sould be given to my pesition, 


Ce The power to make changes and decisions are of major importmce in being 
able to deal with the many mapters and staff problems that may occur, 


3e That our equipmental needs and staff needs must be met, and that <he to the 
fullest extent possible cooperation is needed from from both your departments. 


I think that these three things go hand in hand ad are contingent on my 
accepting the responsibilities, There are too many intangidi e issues which have to 
be settled to not have a clear title, responsibility and cooperation, 


I need the respect and consi deration of all National Staff and a strong working 
relationship if we are to succeed. I would like to add, I feel that a job has to be 
done and that I have a contribution to make on that level. My int@m tion is to do the 


best in making the regional office function to its maximum capacity. 


P.S. An outline of program will follow on a regional level, pending a staff meeting 


next weedy, 
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GEORGE SCHIFFER 


March 9, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Nancy: 


In accordance with your request, I attended the 
meeting last Saturday of the organization which 
is going to call itself CCBCR (Coordinating 
Committee on Banking and Civil Rights). Repres- 
entatives of many groups attended, including 
representatives of Brooklyn CORE and Seven Arts 
CORE. The latter have agreed to join the steering 
committee, which will undertake a broad spectrum 
program against First National City Bank. The 
steering committee also includes representatives 
Of NAACP, NAG, etc. 


Jack Jeffers of Seven Arts will be able to keep 
you advised (should National have any continuing 
concern). 


Sincerely, 


George Schiffer 


-Ces Joyce Ware 
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GEORGE SCHIFFER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


40 EAST 497 STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. !OO17 PLAZA 22-8060 


March 9, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 
CORE 

48 West 125 Street 
New York, New York 


Re Complaint Procedure 


Dear Joyce: 


Complaints arise from the following sources: 


a. CORE members 
b. Non CORE members who make complaints to National, 
Regional, or to a chapter 


If the person receiving the complaint thinks that legal 
advice is required, my office should be called. We will 
discuss the appropriate procedure with the calling 
individual (whether he is at National, Regional, or ina 
chapter). In some cases my office will directly handle 
the case. In other cases we will assign one of our 
volunteer lawyers, based on a chapter or Regional 
determination that CORE should participate in the case. 
Some cases will be rejected after discussion. Some 
cases will be referred to other agencies or to private 
lawyers. | 


This procedure has no direct connection with the committee. 
It will have a connection with the committee only if one 
of these cases requires an expenditure and if application 
is made to the committee to meet that expenditure. 


‘Sincerely, 


orge Schiffer 


cc: Metropolitan Civil Rights Defense Committee 


} 
{ 


~~" 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct. nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Altan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark March io 1965 
John Cogley 
Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 


siskcsaniey gones Joyee Ware 
Martin Luther King Northeast Regional Office 
David Livingston 48 W., 125th Street 
"A. J, Muste New York, N.Y. 


Dorothy Norman 
A. Philip Randolph 


dere Pacatar Dear Joyce: 


Hodson R. Reynolds 


Jackie Robinson Pe a 
Anois Rose (AMM E\ 1 ease be sure to visit or send someone to visit 


Fred M. Shuttlesworth 


Lillian Smith Plainfield, N.J., Camden, NJ. and Worcester, Mass. 
Gardner Taylor CORE: res their affitiation. , : ee. 


Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 


Goodwin Wat 
“Joseph Willen This is to apply with our Constitution, 
Charles S. Srnmarine’ | 
OFFICERS 


Sincerely yours, 

Floyd B. McKissick ; 
chairman 
Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 


Ruth Turner es Tt < McCain 


secretary JITMems Director of Organization 


Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


GEORGE H. FOWLER 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ina waeeuge TEL.: BARCLAY 7-1616 
BERNARD KATZEN 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
BESSIE A. BUCHANAN 
J. EDWARD CONWAY 
FRANCIS X. GIACCONE 
LLOYD L. HURST March 15, 1965 
RUPERTO RUIZ 


Mrs. Joyce Ware 

Northeast Regional Field Secretary 

Congress Of Racial Equality 

48 West 125 Street 

New York, N. Y. 10027 

Dear Mrs. Ware: 
Acknowledgment is made of your correspondence from Mrs. Betty 

Adams, which was forwarded to this Commission for our attention. 
Attached hereto is a copy of our reply. Your interest in 


bringing this matter to the attention of the Commission is appre- 


ciated. 
Sincerely, 
D. Robert Ricciardi 
Acting Director 
Regulatory Division 
Att. 


Mrs. Betty Adams 


44] Convent Averme 
New York, N. Y. 10031 


a Se Mearerteanien condone antevomnent 
this Commission to » investigate and pass 
ing discrimination i Ge cipkapaal Uhemabn of age, 


This office of the Commission is open to receive complaints 


Monday through Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 
Very truly yours, 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


i | 38 PARK ROW 
ae NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
i COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
John Cogley 
Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier March LS, 1965 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King JOYC e Ware 


Douglas Levin 


Davi ivi n 
wha se Herb Callender 


A. J. Muste CORE Northeastern Office 


Dorothy Norman 


| A. Phitip Randolph 48 e 125th Street 
: Hodson Reynotae New ‘TORK, sts 


Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 


| Fred M. Shuttlesworth Dear Joyce and Herb: 
Lillian Smith 


: C.K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 


Howard Thurman With deep appreciation for a job well 
Bishop W. J. Walls ie 
Goodwin Watson done, allow me to congratulate you both for 
osep itlen 


Jerry Wurf the successful march you helped to make 


Ch as r i 
agen inne possible on Sunday, March 14 in Harlem, 


Floyd B. McKissick 


chairman 7 
Rudolph Lombard Keep up the zood work, 


lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman ine erely YOurs , 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 


Alan Gartner + 
treasurer 


James Peck ; 

CORE it " 

spas sgnes MeCain 

Richard Haley JM:ms Difrector of Organization 


associate 

Gordon Carey 

assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 

general counsel 

James McCain 

director of organization 
Marvin Rich 

community relations director 
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S3ORRD=O FE DUGATION=OF THE=Ci5-0F NEW-IORK 


Straubenmiller Jr. H. S,. New York, N.Y. 10002 111 Columbia Street Or T= 5190 
: SCHOOL BOROUGH ZONE ADDRESS TELEPHONE 
a OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
CY 

March 15, 1965 

Mrs, Joyce Ware 
C.0.RE, 
: 438 W. 125th Street: 
| Dear Mrs, Wares 
| I am enclosing herewith A Frop : ategrating the Jur “ue BE 


by the Junior High School Prineipais ‘Kosoekation, which I omen roa will 
read carefully, If you do so, you will notice that this plan which our 

Association hopes to present to the tenddnt of Schools and to the 
Board of Education, differs completely from the Board of Education plan 

in its method of achieving integration. 


You will, I believe, agree that our plan provides more integration on the 
junior high school level than does the Board's plan. 


: We are sending this to you in the hope that in the general discussion which 
the Bogard has encouraged for the next few weeks, you will be aware of this 
alternate plan to that of the Board of Education. 


Sincerely yours, 


Elliott Zeitlin 
EZs:sk Principal 
ene | 
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JUNIOR NIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSCCIATION 
James G, lirray, President 


HEHOESELIE 


The Board of Education, The Sunerintendent of Schools, et al 
A FROPOSAL FOR TiTEGRATING TSS JUNICR NIGH SCHOOLS 
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In response to the Board of Education's call for full discussion of 
the integration plan now under consideration, The Junior High School 
Principais Association submits this mef®orandum, "A Proposal for 
Integrating the Junior Nigh Schools." This memorandum extends and 
inplenents the Association’s policy statement of February 1965; i.e., 
"Statenent on Integration and the *Allen Report*."™ 


The Junior gh School Principals Association, on record as favoring 
extensive desegregation of the junior high schools (defined 

as the 7-8-9 grade organization), opposes the four year high school, 
the 4-¢-4 plan and the 5-3-4 modification of that plan, 


The Association recognizes its responsibility to present to the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent and the public a positive 
proposal so that they may know what we are for as well as what we 

are against, 


In order to introduce our statement of details of implenentation of policy, we nust 
address ourselves to two basic cuestions, ‘We believe that the answers to these 
questions lic at the heart of the matter under consideration; i.e; 


A. Whe me of school organization =:erits bot ublic and 


professional backing in our city at this tine? 


A 
WHAT TYPE CF SCZCCL CRGAIIZATIC! iERITS BOTY PUBLIC 
AID PRCFESSIOCIAL BACKING Til CIR CITY AT THAIS TILE? 


The three questions whose answers will direct our thinking about this problen 
are these: 


1. Does the “Allen Report" recognize means other than the 4-4-4 organization 
for the speedy achievement of its goals? 


2. What is the present professional position concerning grade organization 
for the junior hich school years? 


3. Is our choice limited to the 4—4—4 organization or the 5-3-4 modification 
of it, or the status cuo? (As you will see in the following text, our 
answer is NO, We nust provide integration as soon as possible with 
flexibility tc meet local conditions, a position in consonance with the 
"Allen Report ."1) 
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"Desepworpatine tho Public Sehools of Now York City," lay 12, 1964, p. 11 


Let us now considor the questions scriatin, 


on Reno? 
I 
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1, Doos the "A 


an 
The commissioner’s Advisory Cort3ittoee recommends the 5-6-7-8 organization 
of the "middie school” as a meand of extending and accelerating the 
process of deserrezating the junior high schools and the upper clementary 
classes, It recognizes that even this reorganization, which will require 
extensive curriculum development and new programs of teacher training 

and recruitment, will demand changes in feeder pattern to accelerate 
desegregation; to this end, "clusters" and “€omplexes”™ are devised and 
presented.” This “major reorganization of the school system" is estimated 
by the authors themselves to take from ten to fifteen years to accomplish 
its goals.3 They recognize that “substantial financial assistance and 
technical cooperation will be essential,"“* If all this is don, if all 
the time has passed and if all the investment has beon made, we have no 
guarantee of success cither in education (because the plan is contrary 

to professional advice) or in integration (because the committee itself 
admits that the population trend is in the direction of increased 


It is interesting to note that the “Allen Reyort™, in its "=valuation 

of the Junior High School Feeder Pattern Changes", states, "If a great 
effort were made to desegregate the 25 junior high schools which are now 
Negro~Puerto Rican Pype schools, the new policy could make a difference 
within a singjie decade. Such an effort is not proposed by the Board 

of Education,™ 


Since the “Allen Report” itself recognizes that changes in feeder 
pattern will result in desegregation within a shorter period than will 
their proposal for massive reorganization, the Junior High School 
Principals Association, already on record in support of integregation, 
wishes to propose these changes NO’, 


We submit that desegregation of the junior high schools combized with tho 
recormondations for quality cducation to be found in our roport, 

To CHALLENGE CF CHAIGE, dated February 1965, will achicvo tho desired 
goals statod by tho commissioner's Advisory Committee, and will do so 

at loss cost in monoy, tim, supervisory onergy and White population of 
our schools. 


2. What is t io Pp asont nrofess onal pos tion concornine grade organ Zatior 
for the junior high school yoars? 


Although it is true that, over tho United Statos, the placement of 

gerade 9 varies, the weicht of cvidence indicates that its occasional 
placoment in the senior hich school, not the junior high school, results 
from economic rather than educational needs. Tho tational Association 

of Secondary School Princivals recommends “that every community obtain 
evidence regarding the maturation patterns of its children in deciding 
whether a 6-0 or a 6=—9 school is likely to be as satisfactory an educatioml 
unit as the 7-9 school has proved to be,"'6 
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2 "Desegrogating the Public Schools of lew York City," May 12, 1964, p. 18,16, 18-23 

3 Ibid; p. 14 

4 Ibid; p. 26 

S Inia; p.'7 : 

S Committee on Junior High School Education of NASSP, "Reconmended Grade Crganiza- 
tion in Junior High School,” January 1965, p. ¢. 


or 


Of it. or the status quo? 


Concerning the allegation of earlier maturation now than formerly, 

the NASSP, contrasting sophistgeation with maturation warns: “Whether 
the school should aid and abet the trend toward earlier sophistication 
is another question, Earlier assumption of increased independence and 
responsibility under the careful guidance and control of a junior high 
school may be more appropriate for sixth graders than would the 

earlier introduction of ninth graders to the social atmosphere of the 
senior high school, As to the four year middle school, therefore, the 
Committee sees greater merit in one encompassing grades 6 through 9 than 
one of grades 5 through "7 


The Junior Sigh School Principals Association concludes, therefore, that 
the junior hich school should be planned for crades 7-8-9; where 
necessary to meet community needs, it may include grades 6-7-6-9, but 
it should not be designed for grades 5-6-7-8, This conclusion is 
consonant with the most up to date professional position on secondary 
school organization, We regret that the commissioner's Advisory 
Committee, which expressed its concern for acceptance by community 
groups, failed to recocnize the need for acceptance by the professional | : 
community as well, | 


s our choice limited to the 4-¢-4 organization or tho 5-3-4 modification 


Inasmuch as the 4 year high school proposal is clearly rooted in the 
broader proposal known as the 4-4-4 plan and in the 5-3-4 nlan, the 

Junior Hizh School Principals Association is addressing itself to the 
basic, encompassing issue. | 


The Association believes that neither the 4-4-4 organization proposed in 
the “Allen Report", nor the 5-3-4 modification of it, nor the status quo 
meets the urgent needs of lew York City’s younger adolescents today. 


sini el Pcl 


The Association is convinced that it is essential “to have education of 
the best quality, conducted in integrated schools and classes." We 
believe that it is possible, indeed desirable, to improve our instruction= 
al program and to desesrezate many of our schools without depriving our 
pupils of the values inherent in the junior high school organization 
which includes grades 7, S and 9, 9 


The Association accepts the premise ascribed by Commissioner Allen to the 
"Allen Report" in his letter of tranomittal dated Ihy ©, 1964; i.e., 
"The report recognizes integration as a part of the larger issue of 
improving the schools and sees in the need for dealings with integration 
the opportunity and challense for raising the quality of the entire 
school system —~ with the aim that equality of opvortunity shall 
everywhere mean excellence of opportunity." nlO We deny, however, that it 
is wise or desirable to engage in a major reorganization of the school 
system contrary to the best professional advice. 
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"Comittee on Junior “ieh School Education of NASSF, “Recormrended Grade 
Organization in Junior Sigh School, “ January 1965, p. 4 
Osurray , 
1965, 
This Memorandum, “uestion 2 above. 


10m esesrerating the Public Schools Cf lew Yori: City,” Tay 12, 1964, pn.i 


James G; “Statement on Intecration and the *Allen Neport’®," February 
p. i 


wo 3 nw 


We maintain that plans other than the 4-4-4 and the 5-3-4 modification 
and the status quo must be considered, and that these must have, not only 
public, but also professional sanction and support, 


Accordingly, the plans which fol Low include suggestions for a variety 
of means of deserregating the sghools of New York City; e.g., 


Closing ghetto junior high schools, 


using the 6<7-~S-9 organization where this relieves overcrowding 
of the elementary unit, 


constructing early childhood units for pre-kindergarten through 
grace three organizations, 


and 


developing a 3~3-3-3 pattern (Xg.-3, 4-6, 7-8, 10-12 grades) 
where comunity needs require it and integration is served thereby. 


B 
WOAT CHANGES CAI! BE RECOLIEIDED WIC WILL INIRCDUCE 
SIGHIF ICANT INTEGRATION WITICUT DESTROYIIG ILANY FINE 
FEATURES OF OUR SCiZIOCIS? 


When the average person today says that he favors the Allen Report, he means 

that he believes that its recommendations provide for immediate significant 
integration and the expenditure of large sums of money to achieve this, The Allen 
Advisory Comittee itself has pointed out that the establishment of the 4-4-4 
plan above offers no hope for the future either in better education or in producing 
integration, 


Since we seem to be swimaing against the tide in deprecating the “-<-4 plan and 


its 5-3-4 modification, we are in duty bound to state our reasons, In all that 
follows, we are concerned primarily with the integration aspects of the matter. 


s at is the Junior 


bE | cheat Prin na Ls Asso at4 nn*s Ple for 
in ation of the J yr ilizth Schools and What is the Timetable? 


In our earlier “Statement cn Integration and "The Allen Yeport'*", our timetable 
for integration in junior hich schools stated that in schools where the student 
body is overwhelmingly lesro and Puerto Rican, a referendum should be undertaken 
among the parents of each school to see if they want their children to remain in 
that school or to go to a more distant school where intergrated education is 
possible. Cur specific sugsestion is this! In each of the twenty-five schools 
classified in the Allen Report as the most segregated !egro and Puerto Rican 
schools, a referendum should be held very soon among the parents whose children 
are about to enter the seventh year class, Every entering seventh year child 
whose parent expresses such a wish should mae sent to a school outside the area 
so that he begim his integrated education next September in the new school where 
he is to attend for the years 7-3-9, There are spaces for these seventh year 
students of the selected twenty-five schools without putting any school on a 
day longer than ten periods. An up-to-the minute survey of available space made 
by the junior hish school principals shows room for 13,000 children in schools 
that can receive children without themselves being “tipped” to de facto segregation. 
If every parent voting votes to have his chilc moved, there is apace available for 
the first year‘s change. (See appendix) 


The same process should be repeated in the spring of 1966 and 1967 so that these 


Schools can be phased out of exis » in a thres year period, to the extent 
that the parents so desire, 


As the students move from these schools to other schools, corresponding 
proportions of the faculties of thise schools are to move with them, This will 
produce the integration of faculties advocated in our earlier report. The 
principals of the receiving schools must be notified of this change so that proper 
and full orientation may be undertaken with faculty, students and parents of the 
existins school, Also, again, no one school should receive a large enough group 
of students to chance its status to that of a newly sezregated school and cause 
middle-class parents to withdraw their children, 


The objection will be made ~ “Does this not represent a terrible waste of money?" 
It will not if the protlem is handled in this way - the spaces provided in the 
junior hich school, as they are emptied, can be turned over to the elementary 
schools in the neighborhood, so that they will have room to exnand the pvre-kindergar. 
ten programs and the full time instruction for lower grades which the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Board of Education are justifiably anxtous to achieve. 


— or 


At the same time that this is done other junior high schools within the ghetto 
areas should absorb temporarily as many sixth year students fran neighboring 
elementary schools as is necessary to make room for the new pre-kindergarten 
Classes and full-time instruction until additional »Suilding is furnished to 
house the expanded elementary program, 11 


Such a program will provide the necessary space without changing the basic junior 
hich school pattern, and without overcrowding the senior high schools by sending 
them larce numbers of ninth year students. 


If a large number of the parents in two neighboring schools vote to have their 
children leave the schools, it will probably be advantageous to combine the two 
neishboring junior hich schools into one and turn over an entire Suildins to the 
elementary division. Local conditions anc local needs, rather than city-wide 
policies shoulc determine what is to =e done in each case, Again, the basic — 3 
Gecision is to ba made by the varentc involved. Of course, the local school board 
and other interested organizations should be consulted in innletentins this 

basic decision, 


It may be arcusd that this plan is not feasisle since parents have had the privilege 
under open enrollment, of transferring incividual pupils from certain schools, 

yet this has not succeeded, as the -illen “enort points out, in checkinz the drift 
toward de facto segreration, cwowever, transferrin= an individual pupil who has 
the indivicual w»rotrle: of usin= the existine transvortation facilities presents 
great prodlerms siost of which disanvear when large numbers of pupils are transferred 
in prouns fro: one school to another with an-ropriate additional transportation 


provided. 


In lisht of the above, we believe that the recent decision of the iayor to build 
two new junior hich schools in ghetto areas of the city should be changed. As nore 
junior high schools are needed curing the second and third year of this nronosal, 
they should De provided in fringe areas of the city so that children can be 
moved to then. 


This program will be finis: by 5S siber , 1968. In the sprinz of 196 the 


garie procedure should be apnlied as rapidly as space is made available, to the © 
twelve or fifteen schools which are then the ones with the largest percentace of 
llegro and Puerto Rican students, 


It will be noted in the above program that coach parent is to sake a decision on 
an individual basis, The decision is not to be sade by spokesmen for the paronts, 
or by civil rights organizations, nor is a decision to be =wde on a city-wide 
basis, but is to be done parent by parent. 
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11 Construction of early chilchooc units can be accomplished more rapidly and 
nore econoiically than the construction of additional high schools. Where 
this is done, the educational prozran takes a 3-3-3-3 pattern with the 
followings results: 

kg-er,. 3 will be a neishborhood school, 

Gr, 2-6 will be an internediate school with a wider area, 
Gr, 7=9 will be an integrated junior hich school, and 

Gr, 10-12 will not be sacrificad. 


PERTIiIT CCIGIDERATICIIS BASED Ci! ANALYSIS OF TIE ALLE]! RERRT 
REVEAL SIGIIFICAIT SUPERICRITY OF Tits JUITICN IG! SCA00L 
FRIICIPALS ASSCCIATICII®¥S PROPOSAL, 


? 


r fe y n wish | 

De facto segregation is the proper target of criticism of education in the big 
cities of the north, Since the areas of the segregated sections of the city 
where ninority croups live are steadily frowing, the number of schools in which 
de facto segrezation of minority sroups exist has been IMC2EASIIG in the last ten 
years despite the attempts of Boards of Education in these large cities to 
reverse the process, 


HOW CAI! Tile SCTIOOLS UAIDLE TIS MCCIEM WITIOUT BEIIN DESTROYED AS INTEGRATED 
CRGAITIZATIONS TO WHICH AVERAGE PEOPLE SEID THEI CALLDMmsi? 


The Allen Report states (pare 11): *PUBLIC SCUOCIS CF IBY YORI CITY WILL BE 
70% SEMEGATED BY 1975.* Then, for the remainder of the report, the ominous 
warning contained in this sentence is virtually isnored. This is a glaring 
weakness of the report. It is the reason that we princivals cannot accept it as 
the solution to our probdlens, | 


No report is acceptable unless it vromises more integration in the next speed 
and a viable solution for the future. 


If this catastrophic drift to city-wide de fact: segregation is taking place, _ 
is it not just as much the task of those who »<« lieve in intesration to keep the 
present white students in the schools as well as to move students around in the 
few years rermining before we have a sesresated school systen? 


We also wish to repeat our warnings concerning the results of the very close 
relationship »detween housings patterns and school integration, There is a proposal 
to buile a single housine project in the Bronx on the Freedomland site that will 
accommodate 55,000 neople, Such middle-class projects are very much needed if 

substantial numbers of middle-class families are to remain within the city linits. 
We agree with the layor and Governor that it is highly desirable to see that they 
do remain, However, no safeguards concerning the racial composition of that 
development have been nentioned in the press. If such inherently worthwhile 
projects are constructed without such safesuards, than the problem of integrating 
the lew York City school syste: will become hopeless, Fifty-five thousand people 
is a larger number than most cities in the United States contain. If this is to 
de an all-white project, or an all-white project with a few Negro families as 
tokens of integration, then the schools in that section of the Dronx and in one 
or two other sections will be white and the others will become overwhelningly 
Puerto Rican and legro at an even nore rapid rate. 


The “Allen Report's" Three Deyices for Interration: 


ie 6-4-4 
Most of mr seven segrerated areas of our city are large _ geographic 
extent. In the typical junior hich school, the students who are adnitted 
arrive from neichborhood elenentary schools which are very sinilar in 
racial composition, Therefore, changing from 6-3-3 to 4-4-4 or §-3-4 will, 


in the najority of cases, nroduce table i ation. 
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dowever, as we stated in our earlier report on integration, in the 
relatively few junior high schools located in fringe areas where change 
in organization will produce substantial integration, this change is 


desirable for those particular schools only. 


Even though at present the senior hish schools show far greater 
integration than do the elementary and junior high schools, Doving the 
ninth year to the senior hich schools will produce little significant 


DroLress. 


In the senior hich schools, the dron-out rate among the minority groups 
is much higher than anong white groups so that the overall percentage 
of whites in the school reflects the fact that the eleventh and twelfth 
years are racially different from the ninth and tenth years. If the 
ninth year students are sent from the juntor high schools to the senior 
high schools in the Iegro and Puerto Rican sections of the city, they 
will nroduce a larve ninth crade ccnsistins of the same non-white — 
population that existed in the junior hich school from which they cane. 
Little prozress will be made, except again, as in the case of ths 
junior hich school, where the receiving school is in a fringe area and 
students who are markedly different, come from cifferent points of the 
compass, Here again, any chance in years is justifiabls to procuce 


integration for that narticular school. 


The Educational Complex 
From the point of view of interretion the educational complex is sinply 


a rearrangement of feeder patterns, in certain areas of the city, it 
can produce rood results from this point of view, and we favor its 
immediate adovtion of these new feeder patterns whether or not they are 
acconpanied by 2 system of educational complexes, 


The Educational Park 

The merits and denerits of the Educational Park are still obscure. 

Since creation of such parks is, in any event, a long term prospect and 
will not solve the immediate pressinz problems nor meet immediate demands 
of Civil Richts groups, it is recommended that thair appraisal be 
postponed until the current crisis is alleviated. 


The Advantazes of tho Junior ‘ch School Principals" Proposal: 


1. 


We submit that this proposal will be far more effective than the 
suggestions in the Allen Report to renove serrecsation from our junior 
high school systen, 


It will elininate the chaos that will be procuced by the general 
introduction of the 4-4-4 systen, or its 5-3-4 modification, 


It will also prevent the sudden addition of several thousand additional 
students into our already terribly overcrowded senior high schools, 


It will be far less expensive, we believe, than the creation of 
educational parks, or the rebuildinz of our whole school system to fit 
a 44-4 or a 5-3-4 pattern, 


It can be done relatively soon, whereas the other plans recuire billions 
of dollars and will actually take a generation to implement, 


CONCLUSIOT 


After due consideration of the items above, 
the Junior Hieh School Principals Association counsels & 
neither despair nor a massive administrative reorgani~ : 
zation of the school system, bout proposes a direct, 
frontal attack on the prodlem of desesregation of the 
junior high schools of lew York City. We do this in 
the hone that our association may help to Solve the 
problem which threatens to deprive our children of 


the cuality education to which they are entitled and 


which they so sorely need, 


The principals of New Yor« City's junior high 
schools are cormitted to cuality, intesrated education 
for younger adolescents, To this end we make our : ‘ 


proposal at this time. 


The Junior igh School Principals Association 
James G, Murray, President 
larch 12, 1965 
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APPENDIX 


Schools to bs Cone ered 10) 


a. 


ot s* Referendu: 


(onitting schools for which Jr.z.8. Division plans have been made) 


Grand Totals 


b. 


Junior ‘gh School Syvace for September 1965 


“Boro Sch, Register Boro Sch Register Boro  S&ch Register _ 

Lan 13 1529 Bx. 52 2517 Bk. 33 1713 
£3 1752 9S 1907 35 1206 
45 1662 120 1351 49 18<2 
88 1701 133 1846 57 1380 
99 1289 136 163 117 1586 
117 2022 139 2032 263 1648 
120 1435 149 se 265 1231 

Total 12,903 

164 1788 

Total 13,258 oes eee ee Total 12,653 

Q 142 127: 


40 ,0&5 


Computed Syace Available 


Maxitum Space Needed 
lan. 4220 pupils han. E92 seats 
Bx, 4300 . Bx, 1035 " 
a. 425 ™ Q. 5389 
Bk. 4215 * Bk. 5810 - 
i cnteheneeetinndnemaeieneniemtemaens aan en ff Swwees 
Total: 13,260 " Total: 13,126 ™ 


—_— 


— 


_ aa 


a ae ees 


Cc, 


After borough space has been used up for borough residents, the following traffic 


patterns are recormended: 
Manhattan resident to Western Queens and Northwestern Brooklyn 
Bronx resident to Eastern “lueens* 


*NB The Triboro, 2ueensboro, Bronx Whitestone and Throgs Neck Bridges make 
transportation easy and against the stream of traffic, 
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»_ Voice pos DATE: MARCH 15, 1965 
VA 
FROM4 CLORA COLEMAN 


Our records show that; you do not have Blue Cross Grouv coverage 
to which you are envitied under CORE's group co.sraze. This coverage 
is paid for us by the orgirizetion. However, i? vou wish to cover 
others of your family ou mast pay the difference. Unless for some 
reason you do . want Bhie Cross, please fill out the enclosed card 
and return it to us imiediatsly. We are requesting a recrening of our 
group eo that all employees may be eovered. Please do not held up 
your fellow employees by failing to return the card promptly. 


WE MUST HAVE THIS CARD BY FRIDAY, MARCH 19th. 


NATHAN E. KULLMAN, JR., Chairman 


Assistant Executive Secretary 
New York State Teachers Assn. 
Albany, New York 


RAY M. COHRS, Vice Chairman 


Classroom Teacher 
Seattle, Washington 


C. E. GISRIEL, Second Vice Chairman 


Principal, Woodlawn Jr. H.S. 
Reisterstown, Maryland 
MRS. LOUISE BENNETT 
Teaching Principal 

Holden, Utah 


HOWARD S. BRETSCH 
Professor of Edni. Admr. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary, NEA 


LOIS V. EDINGER 
President, NEA 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
MRS. EDNA W. GRIFFIN 
Specialist in Elem. Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
MRS. EDNA LINDLE 
Classroom Teacher 
Henderson, Kentucky 

MRS. MABEL M. MITCHELL 
Classroom Teacher 
Boulder City, Nevada 


LAFE NELSON 
Superintendent, Graham County 
Public Schools 

Safford, Arizona 

AUDRA MAY PENCE 
Classroom Teacher 
Elmhurst, Illinois 

MARK R. SHIBLES 

Dean, College of Education 
University of Maine, Orono 
HENRY M. WILLIAMS 


Principal, A.M. Story H.S. 
Palestine, Texas 


STAFF 


RICHARD B. KENNAN 
Executive Secretary 


OSCAR E. THOMPSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 


OWEN LOVE 
Legal Counsel 


EDWIN W. DAVIS 
Associate Secretary 


RICHARD L. MORGAN 
Associate Legal Counsel 


SAMUEL B. ETHRIDGE 
Assistant Secretary 


DOROTHY C. MASSIE 
Technical Writer 


BERNICE C. BRIGHAM 
Administrative Assistant 
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March 19, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware, Field Sec. 
Congress of Racial Equality 
48 West 125th St. 

New York, N.Y. 


It is good to know that you plan to participate in the PR&R 
Conference on Human and Civil Rights in Education here at NEA 


Headquarters, May 10 and ll. 


You will be contacted by the conference coordinator, 


lists are ready. 


Mr. Samuel B. Ethridge, as soon as materials and suggested reading 


In the meantime if you have ideas, suggestions or 


materials which you wish brought to the attention of the conference, 
please feel free to forward same to this office. 


If you wish to take advantage of the block of rooms which is 
currently being held for conference participants, please mail the 


enclosed card or otherwise contact the Mayflower Hotel at your 
earliest convenience. 


If you prefer another hotel or if you plan 


to make other arrangements, please disregard the card. 


We look forward to seeing you on May 10. 


RBK : eg 


Enclosure 


serely yours, 


Y/ 
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ard Barnes Kennan 
Executive Secretary 
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EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY -- 


Responsibility of the Total Profession 


May 10 and 11, 1965 


Washington, D.C. 


NEA Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


amie ei lt ke hn ee ee eee denne . 


Proposed PR&R Conference on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity -- 


Responsibility of the Total Profession 


Background: 


Last year the NEA Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities decided 
to sit down with a few superintendents of big city schools and key civil rights 
leaders to explore the feasibility of a major conference on equality of opportunity 
in education and to suggest areas of concern for such a conference. 

On May 18 and 19, 1964, this exploratory conference was held at NEA Headquarters 
with the following organizations represented: NAACP, CORE, National Urban League, 
National Council of Negro Women, PR&R, Lay Relations of NEA, AASA, DCT, TEPS. The 
major findings of the conference were: 

1. That the "demonstrations" have not been directed against education but 


against inadequate education and intolerable conditions in education, 


2. That the concern about the quality of education by protesting students 


and their parents can and should be directed to constructive channels. 


3. That educational associations and civil rights organizations have more 


areas of agreement than of disagreement. 


4. That awareness and understanding are needed by educators of the motivations 
and feelings of those involved in protest movements (e.g., the feelings 
on the part of participants in a protest activity that they have influenced 
a situation that previously appeared hopeless). 

5. Sociologists, lawyers, superintendents, civil rights leaders, segregation- 
ists, politicians and judges have taken "positions" on the question of 


de facto segregation and de jure and have made proposals for eradication of 


same, 


But the education profession through its various organizations has 


been generally non-committal on the "quality" of education produced by 


the various innovations which have come forward to foster or to prevent 


segregation. Civil rights leaders feel that many of the plans are only 

public relations gimmicks invented to reduce immediate tensions and pressures. 
They would like to have the educators to speak frankly on the educational 
quality of the plans which are being offered. 

Educators seem to talk to themselves at their meetings and conferences 

and through their bulletins and journals. Having civil rights leaders 
address educational conferences or write articles for publication in edu- 
cational journals would at least expose them (the educators) to other points 
of view and help make the profession sensitive to the problems now confront- 


ing the nation and the world. 


LEADERS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT AND LEADERS OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 
{ 


SHOULD MEET AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE MOMENT TO ADDRESS THEMSELVES TO THE 


PROBLEM OF PROVIDING EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 


Purposes of 1965 Conference 


As a result of the findings and recommendations of the "May Exploratory Confer- 


ence" and of the Seattle Workshop, the following purposes are set forth for the 1965 


Conference: 


- 


To provide an opportunity for substantive treatment of some of the areas of 
eoucern and the questions raised by participants in the exploratory confer- 
ence. This treatment would serve as background for consideration of steps 

which the teaching profession might take in relation to the drive for 


equality of opportunity in education. 


To identify issues and to suggest appropriate action in which the respec- 


tive units of the NEA and its affiliates may begin to assume responsibility. 


PNR a NENG BR Reh a she Sabet 


Conference Participants: 


1, The president (1965-66), the executive secretary or director, and the 
publications editor of each of the NEA departments, commissions and 
committees, 

2. Three representatives from the following organizations: NAACP, National 
Urban League, CORE, Southern Christian Leadership Conference, National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, Association for Study of Negro 
Life and History, Anti-Defamation League, NCCJ, National Council of Negro 
Women, U.S. Civil Rights Commission, NAIRO, National Civil Liberties Union. 

3. Two representatives from the following: U.S. Office of Education, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Horace Mann League, American Council on 
Education, American Teachers Association, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Phelps Stokes Fund, Southern Education Foundation, 
Ford Foundation, Babcock-Reynolds Foundation, Fund for the Republic, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and others. 


4. The executive secretary and the chairman of the PR&R Commission for each 


NEA state affiliate. 


Expense of Participants: 


Expense of speakers and special consultants will be the responsibility of the 
PR&R Commission. Expenses of other participants will be responsibility of the 


organization which they represent or their personal responsibility. 


Major Areas of Concern: 


A. Equality of Educational Opportunity as Affected by Administrative and Policy. 


Decisions. 
1. Plans to End Racial Imbalance and De Facto Segregation, 


2. Plans for Enriched or Compensatory Education Within Existing Concepts. 


of Neighborhood Schools. 
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Growth of PAT (Parents and Taxpayers) Groups. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity as Affected by the Quantity and Quality 


of Teachers for Economically Deprived Areas. 


ii 


Equality 


Recruiting and Transfer Policy which permits high turnover of 
experienced personnel; create so-called Siberia schools; assign 
high numbers of substitutes and BER ectenced teachers to schools 
in deprived neighborhoods. 

Developing Pre-Service and Inservice programs to prepare more 
teachers to meet the challenge of the culturally different child. 


of Educational Opportunity as Affected by Curriculum and Instructional 


Materials. 


ae 


2. 


Increase in per pupil expenditure for materials. 

Use of materials which relate directly to the kinds of experience 
which children bring to school with them, 

Use of materials which motivate by helping children to 

develop pride and self-assurance in their ancestry. 

Changes in concepts about classification of pupils, design of 

school plants, organization of school day and school year, length 

of school day, week and year. 

Recognition of the role of the home and community in setting standards 
of academic achievement and in motivating children to learn. 


List of Persons Suggested 
to Make Major Speeches 


Initial contacts with potential speakers for the conference are 


being made from the following list: 


Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
aes 
Dr. 
Dr. 


James Allen Dr. Frank Riessman 
Martin Deutsch Dr. Samuel Shepherd 
Dan Dodson Mr. Charles Silberman 
Robert J. Havighurst Mr. Roy Wilkins 
Francis Keppel Dr. Benjamin Willis 
Martin Luther King Dr. Whitney Young 


Jeanne Noble 
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72:30 - 8:15 OMe 
8:00 “ 8:45 A giles 


9:00 


9:30 


10:15 


10:30 


12:30 


AeMe 


A eMe 


aA eMe 


aeMe 


P ele 


2:30 peme 
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Tentative Outline of Program 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Breakfast 
Registration 
General Session 


Greetings 


Introductions 


Overview 


Keynote Address 
Coffee Break 


Symposium 


Luncheon 


Greetings 


Address 


Instructions for Group 


Meetings 


Group Meetings 


A. Crabtree Auditorium 


NEA Cafeteria 
Lobby - NEA Building 
Crabtree Auditorium 


Dr. Nathan E, Kullman, Jr, 
Chairman, PR&R Commission 


Mr. Henry M, Williams 
PR&R Commission 


Dre Richard B. Kennan 
Executive Secretary, PR&R 


One of speakers from list 


Points of view - 

Representatives from 

CORE, NAACP, National Urban League, 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 

a large city school system 


Board Room 


Dr. William G, Carr 
Executive Secretary, NEA 


(see list) 


Mrs, Edna W, Griffin 
PR&R Commission 


Equality of Educational Opportunity, as Affected by Big City 
Plans to End De Facto Segregation and Related Inequalities 


B,. Board Room 


Equality of Educational Opportunity as Affected by Teacher 
Attitudes, Understandings and Communicative Skills 


C, Horace Mann Room 


Equality of Education as Affected by Curriculum Demands and 


Instructional Materials 


6:00 


8:00 


7:30 


9:00 
9:30 
10:30 


10:45 


123.30 


p.m. 


- 8:15 a.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


Dinner Meeting 


Presiding Dr. Nathan E. Kullman, Jr. 
Greetings Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz 
PR&R Ad Hoc Committee 
Address (see list) 
Free Time 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Breakfast NEA Cafeteria 


General Session 
9:00 - 12:15 


Reports from Group Meetings Crabtree Auditorium 


Major Address 


Film 


"The 


Children Without 


NEA Speaks Out on 


Current NEA Contributions" Time to Teach, Model Systen, 


Center for Study of Instruction, 
Dropout Project, Urban Project 


Luncheon Board Room 


Greetings Dr. Lois V. Edinger 


President, NEA 


Major Address 


Buzz 


Sessions (10 to a group) 


Questions to be answered in Buzz Groups 


1. What are the major contributions which the NEA can 
make in this area? 


2. In this regard what is the best role for NEA 
departments, commissions, committees, and affiliates? 
Be specific. 


3. How can the resources of NEA and its affiliates best 
be organized and utilized in order to communicate these 
concerns to individual members of the profession? Give 
specific examples and suggestions. 


Final Session 


Oral 


reports from the Buzz Sessions by chairmen 


Written reports by the secretaries 


300-2/16/65 
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DOROTHY ZIPIN 


The Coordinating Council of 


HILLTOP VILLAGE, INC. 


Joseph Schechter 
Executive Secy. 


TAO dost Stree 87-30 204th St. 
Hollis 23, N. ¥. Hollis, N.Y¥s- TWihZ3 


March 19, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

N.E. Regional Office 
GC. Os Be By 

48 West 125th Street 
New York City 

Dear Miss Ware: 

The attached are additions to the material 
previously sent you by me through Miss Nancy Mutarelli of 
the lower New York City area. 

We have fought the Con Ed project because 
we felt and still feel that consumer rates will be hiked 
upon applieation to the P.S.C. at the appropriate time by 
Con Ed. Air pollution aggravation will be a by-product of 
their use of fuel pollutants and economic distress must be- 
come a handmaiden to the loss of tax potential and jobs 
over the next four years at a time when New York City is 
feeling the pinch. 

We have already mobilized some 118 Puerto 
Riean loeal and civic groups for protest and would like to 
see our Negro community represented therein. Although the 
F.P.C. has found for Con Ed, I am bringing suit in the 


Federal Court of Appeals in’a hold action maneuver to fore- 


stall construction. Thanks for your participation. 


(set U | 
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To: Joyce Ware 


From: George Wiley 
Date: March 22, 1965 


While talking to the chairman of Baltimore CORE about sendim some troops to 
Washington for the march on Sunday, he said he did not know when he would next see 
Eric Mann in Baltimore. Just to avoid hang-ups, would you or Eric drop this guy a 
note and give him a tentative schedule of when they can expect to see Eric in 


Baltimore in the ensuing weeks? 


ec: Eric Mann 


iO; MIMOERS OF Tat NRUOTIATI“G THO 
BOM; LUN Luakt AND STG, some 


S38356T: O88 SPOR3N"S PROPOSALA POR IMMEDEATE SFSNGRSGATIGR OF Bh Ye a3 


de whll weet in ‘thel*s apertuent, next Sunday sight st 8 Px 
az 1292 Park ave. Please let one of us know if cm at 


(ma 67627) @chel sehwsbasher (542 
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Form O.C. No. 1 GOLDSMITH BROS. Stationers, 77 Nassau St., N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


Inter-Office Correspondence 


USE THIS FORM FOR ALL OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE—WRITE ON ONE SIDE OF PAPER ONLY 


| ae ee 
To OY CQ From ‘G24 


PUT IN WRITING WRITTEN MESSAGES SAVE TIME AND AVOID ERRORS. 


a en nn ne TT Te 


SB Fark Row, New York, N.Y. 


TO: Joyee Ware 
FROM: Bob Gore Mareh 29, 1965 


Mal Wilidjams of Westchester County CORE called regarding ~ 
several telephone calis he has received. Mainly, they are from 
persons in Westchester County who live considerable dis 
from New RochebhBe, where the County chapter is based. 


He says that while Westchester CORE wants to have a 
visit from a fibld rep, he understands that you are busy. 
What he is more interested in at the moment, is for several 
people from the chapter going to other places in the county to 
establish chapters, 


I told him that t 


oxiginal idea of having "Westchester" 

e CORE was to combine all of the 
chapter. He said that some cities 
not be practicable. I am wonder- 
of using a unit system like 


to 


hicago. | 


Mal and let him know what you think about what could be 


co: Malcofim Williame, Westchester CORE 


sande CLuention escciation «NWN 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ADAMS 4-4848 
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COMMISSION ON i = 
PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES _ eS March 29, 1965 
NATHAN E. KULLMAN, JR., Chairman Miss Joyce Ware 
Assistant Executive Secretary 48 West 125th Street 
New York State Teachers Assn. 
Albany, New York New York, ik 
RAY M. COHRS, Vice Chairman 
Classroom Teach . 
Seattle, Washineton Dear Miss Ware: 
C. E. GISRIEL, Second Vice Chairman 
Principal, Woodlawn Jr. H.S. 
Reisterstown, Maryland Your presence at the PR&R Conference on May 10 and 11 and 
MRS. LOUISE BENNETT your personal contribution toward its success is anticipated by 
ovens ag our staff with a great deal of satisfaction. 
HOWARD S. BRETSCH 
rsh paly  amail As coordinator of the conference, it will be my pleasant 
rene, SucChigan responsibility to contact you as the need arises. This first 
steele ca contact has as its purpose to secure from you at your earliest 
i cretary, : 4 P ° ° 
a convenience the following four items, of information: (1) your 
President, NEA name, address and title as you would like for it to appear in 
Ch j . e a ° 2 M 
— the official list of conference participants; (2) your choice of 
MRS. EDNA W. GRIFFIN ° ‘ e i 
Specialist in Elem. Education group meetings for 2:30, May 10; (3) your wishes with regard ro 
eee ennsyivania reservations for conference meals; (4) your ideas, problems, 
sep hapgeean issues or questions which you feel should be considered by the 


Classroom Teacher 
Henderson, Kentucky conference. 


MRS. MABEL M. MITCHELL 


Cl T h | e . e > e + a 

Boulder City, Nevada We will appreciate it if you furnish this information on 
LAFE NELSON the enclosed pre-registration form. No registration fee is 
ee ee County required. Although they are a part of the program, conference 


Safford, Arizona meals are optional. 
AUDRA MAY PENCE 


Elmhurst, Illinois. Under separate cover, I am mailing reprints of several 

a BU ec scabion articles which address themselves to issues which are of con- 
University of Maine, Orono cern to the conference. This should not be interpreted to mean 
HENRY M. WILLIAMS that the NEA or the PR&R Commission agrees with or endorses the 
ie, points of view expressed. We realize that you are familiar with 


many of the articles, but we risk redundancy in order to be sure 


sae that the conference participants have at least a few reading 


RICHARD B. KENNAN 


Executive Secretary experiences in common. 


OSCAR E. THOMPSON _ : 
Associate Executive Secretary If you or your organization have reprints or other materials 
OWEN LOVE which you feel should be brought to the attention of the confer- 
Legal ° . 
ae? ence, please feel free to contact us to arrange for pre-distribu- 
EDWIN W. DAVIS ; ; ; 

eebiiats Secretary tion by mail or for possible inclusion in conference kits. If we 


RICHARD L. MORGAN 
Associate Legal Counsel or call. 


SAMUEL B. ETHRIDGE 


can be of service to you in any way, do not hestitate to write 


Assistant Secretary Sincere ly yours 
| . 


DOROTHY C. MASSIE 
Technical Writer 


BERNICE C. BRIGHAM 
Administrative Assistant S38 


= 


‘ " Samuel B. Ethridge 
Assistant Secretary 
for Field Studies 
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PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 


Conference on Civil and Human Rights in Education 
Theme: Equality of Educational Opportunity--Responsibility of the Total Profession 


Name Title 


Organization 


Mailing Address = 


City | State ed 


Conference Address 


I. CHOICE OF GROUP MEETINGS 
Monday, May 10, 1965 - 2:30 p.m. 


Check one 
(Persons from the same organization should choose different sections.) 


A Equality of Educational Opportunity as Affected by Big City Plans 
to End Imbalance or Up-grade Schools 

B. Equality of Education as Affected by Teacher Attitudes 

C 


Equality of Education as Affected by Curriculum and Materials 


—we we tm 


II. RESERVATION FOR MEALS 
(Please check "A" below if you wish to make reservations for the three conference meals. 


Check appropriate blank(s) in "B'' to make reservations for two or one) 


A. All three meals at package price ($10.00) 
B. One or two meals (luncheons, $3.50 each - dinner, $5.00 each) 
Luncheon May 10; Dinner May 10; Luncheon May ll. 


Meals may be paid for in advance or on May 10 between 8:30 and 10:00 a.m. Checks should 
be made to: NEA PR&R COMMISSION. No Registration Fee is Required. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY. THE BOARD ROOM WILL ACCOMMODATE ONLY 150 PERSONS. 


| ee Meee a 


III. IDEAS, QUESTIONS AND ISSUES 
List below ideas, issues, questions and suggestions for consideration by the conference: 


(Use back of page for additional remarks) 
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March 31, 1965 


MEMO: 


TO: All Regional Chapters, Regional NAC Representatives, 
All Field Secretaries, Task Force, Clerical Staffand 
National Office Staff, George Wiley, Robert Gore, Marvin 
Rich, Carl Rachlin, George Schieffer 


FROM: Joyce A. Ware, Director Northeastern Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street . 
New York, N.Y. EN 9-0100 


RE; Regional Office Procedures and Staff Responsibilities. 


This office is responsible to the Department of Organization 
under the direction of Jim McCain and Robert Gore. only 


Responsibility -- In the absence of Lou Smith the Northeastern 
regional office has been left with three staff members excluding 
myself. namely, Herb Callender, Eric Mann, Judy Howell, (youth 
coordinater - Task Force) 


The Regional Director is in charge of the Northeastern 
Regional Office, all chapters, all staff all Task. 


It is expected that the office can begin to excerise its fullest 
potential to all chapters, and to the National Organization. 


| A. No decisions in regards to projects or chapters will be 
made with out the approval of the Regional Director. 


B. Top priority and responsibility will be given to working 
along with chapters and projects. 


C. No staff person will become involved in chapters or in 
chapter decisions, but will only give suggestions and/or alternative 
Suggestions and program. 


D. All National or Regional program will be coordinated by 
the Regional office. 


E. All National office staff is expected to be available to 
Regional office, chapters needs and staff. 


FF, Staff meeting will be held twice each month, for the 
express purpose of evaluating the accomplishments and needs to 
projected. At that time it is expected that if there are 
criticisms or suggestions from National and local representatives 
would be welcomed. 


G. All complaints of staff are to be taken up with the 
Regional Office first, before any other agency. 


PEORIA PE PETC TO ree io ee eye ‘ - : 


H. No National Staff person is to make a decision which 
affects the life and health of the Regional Office or Staff with? 
out prior discussion and or notice to the Regional Office. 


I. All N.E. Chapter request for Staff are to come directly 
to this office and addressed to my attention. only oe | 


Regional Office Precedures 


1. The Regional office shall be opened from 10 A.M. to 
6 P.M. daily excluding Saturdays and Sundays at the present time. 


2. The office shall have 1 full time office employee 
in clerical and office management (running the office in my 
absence) and hopefully in the near future another staff-research 
person. 


3. The Regional office should have carbon copies of all 
mailings going out to chapters in the Region from the National 
office. 


4. The Regional office should also have cipies of programs 
being initiated throughout the country via other Regional Offices. 


a. A complete list of; Regional offices, Staff, Locations. 


b. NAC members, Addresses 
c. National office staff and departments. 


5. A clear record of all telephone calls beyond the local 
level will be kept. NO LONG DISTANT PHONE CALLS WILL BE ACCEPTED 
IF NOT CHAPTER BUSINESS, STAFF CALLS OR EMERGENCY IN NATURE. 


6. Copies of out-going mail from this office will be sent 
to the Dept. of Organization. , 


~. The office shall expect full cooperation from chapters 
in the Region and from the National Office. 


8. The Regional office shall establish how many chapters 
we have in this region for the purpose of affiliation and/or 
disaffiliation . | 


9. Copies of all Staff meetings, request will be sent only 
to the following persons. James T. McCain, Bob Gore, George Wiley 
and Regional Representatives. 


10. All chapter, Regional office and Staff problems will 
atleast attempt to be solved on the level of Regional office 


and Reps first. 


11. NO PERSON WILL MAKE ANY PUBLIC STATEMENT CONCERNING THE REGION 
ITS CHAPTERS, PROJECTS WITHOUT PRIOR CONSULTATION WITH THE REGIONAL 
OFFICE DIRECTOR, 


Yours in Freedom. 


Joyce A. Ware 
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April 1, 1965 
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After visiting the Camden Chapter of CO”’E on March 29, 16 
through Merch 31, 1965. i am ¢onvinced thet the chapter has spac 
infiltrated by the local political machine. f am further convinced 
th=t Mr. “oosevelt Nesmith the ex—-chairman =s of October, 1964, 
has without regard for constitutional provisions or democratic pro- 
Seaure,. ena in Waolmssions Of CORE rules for action, declared a re- 
call of the chairman Mr. Al Boyd. Mr. Nesmith is re sponsible for 
the infiltration that @tists and in my detailed revort that will 
follow this letter I will further support my findings. [I feel that 
unless ir. Nésmith is officially notified that the election which 
was held is illegal and that he as an individual , cannot use the 
name of CORE, or further embarrasing problems will develope. 

ir. Nesmith is organizing a march in the name of CORE sup- 
posedly in honor of martyrs of the movement, but after attending 
a meeting around this proposal, it became apparent thet the Power 
Structure od Camden is making the decisions and plans not the 
CORE Chapte The mayorality is Vay llth and apparently the pre- 
sent mayor hoeaa a better image as far as the nefsro community is 
concerned. So rather than solve some of the many problems he has 
created loc lly he would see the community and COVE divert its 
encrgy, There are possibilityes for a good chapter in Camden but, 
not under i'r. Negpmiths leadership. 


IT urze you to act on this matter as soon as possible. 


= 


in: fr 


~. cn 
Herbert Callender 
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ing 


I therefore submit for your consideration the follow- 
reccomendations : 


that Wr. Nesmith be notified of the illesality of the 
election; the press also, since it was notified by him, 


that Mr. Nesmith be required to return all property be= 
longing to CORE. | 


that Mr. Nesmith refrain from using the name of CO°E for 
his own political or personal gain. 


hat the chapter be placed on a three month probationary 
period during which ~eports on its progress would be sent 
to the Regional Director every two weeks; that prosram 
and policy be tmcluded in these reports. 


thet the chapter be reaquifed to keep accurate records of 
all proceedings and that the Constitution be provided for 
every active member. ; 


THIS IS YOUR B 


_ BECELVED RY (for office use); 


FOR THE STUDENT MARCH ON WASHINGTON TO END THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM. 


F -Lo — Sent fo Goyce Weve 
. TICKET 


New York Students for a Democratic Society 
420 West 119th Street, Apt. 56, New York, N.Y. 10027 
MO 2-5988 


INSTRUCTIONS: Mail this form, completed in full, with six dollars ($6) to the above 
address. Make checks or money orders payable to New York Students for 
a Democratic Society. Your ticket will be mailed back to you, and 
will serve as your receipt and ticket on the bus, when validated. 
Buses will leave from the following locations (check one),,promptly at 


6:15 A.M. on Saturday, April 17th, 1965. 


a 


LOCATION (check one): 4lst Street & 6th Avenue Brooklyn College (tentative) __ 
116th Street & Broadway Main St. & Roosevelt Avenue, __ 
Flushing (tentative) 


NAME: _ neers ie 


ADDRESS :__ BOROUGH or TOWN__ ZONE_ 


SCHOOL: = 


CHAPTER or ORGANIZATION (optional) i 


YOUR TELEPHONE (include area code) ——__  . - S 


RECEIVED BY (for office use --validation) _ sine 


TICKET - RECEIPT 
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OFFICE COPY 


DATE: 


NAME: _ 


-— —— 
——a_ eye er 


ADDRESS: ___ BOROUGH or TOWN ZONE 


TELEPHONE : 


SCHOOL: 


ORGANIZATION: _ 
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—_—__ 
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LOCATION: 41st Street & 6th Avenue Brooklyn College (tentative) abies 
116th Street & Broadway Main Street & Roosevelt Ave., Flushing  _ 
(tentative) 
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so INTERIMVIEWPOINT 


' 
' 


SET YOR SIS NENSTET TE “APRIL 5; 19657 


‘1. The next meeting of the New York At-Large Chapter will be held on Tuesday, April 

13th, at 7:00 p.m. in the third floor meeting room of the New York Peace Informa- 
tion Center, 218 East 18th Street. Jim Brook will speak on the Vietnam situation. 
Election of National Council representatives will take place at this meeting. Due 
to Jim Brook's resignation as Chairman, a special election to fill the post for 
the remainder of the term will also be held, 


apes: 
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2. MARCH ON WASHINGTON TO END THE WAR IN VIETNAM: The New York At-Large Chapter has 

chartered buses for the April 17th march, The fare is $6.00 round-trip; a ticket- 
| order-form is enclosed in this mailing. If you want additional tickets, phone the 
| chapter at MO 2-5988, The SDS National Office has hired a train in cooperation 
with Women Strike for Peace; the fare is $8.00 round-trip. For further train in- 
formation call the N,0O, at AL )-2123, 


3. The VIEWPOINT Editorial Board has made a number of changes in the publication of 
VIEWPOINT, The frequency of issues has been changed from fortnightly to monthly. 
(Except July and August.) The format will be that of a magazine, rather than a 
newsletter. May lst has been set as publication date for the next issue, 


ne i SG I LAE EEL SSELEE SN LEIELA SERIE LI LES SITIES 


1. At the last New York Regional meeting, it was decided that the Regional Committee » 
will meet again at 12 noon on Sunday, April 25th at the Peace Information Center, 
218 East 18th Street. All chapter;delegates and other interested persons are 
urged to attend, 


5. The Upper Weet Side Housing Complaints Project, operated by the At-Large Chapter 
and the CCNY chapter, in cooperation with the Fort Washington-Manhattanville Re- 
form Democratic Club, is now well under way. The project is organizing Several 
buildings on West 136th Street under the direction of Eric Shtob of CCNY, Housing 
is, of course, viewed as a starting point for a more diversified program of social 
and political action in the area, Those who wish to participate in the project or 
who want more information should contact Eric Shtob at 663-235, or the At-Large 
Chapter, 


6. To introduce members and ftends of SDS in the New York area to the Socialist 
Party newspaper, NEW AMERICA, a copy of the latest issue has been enclosed in this 
mailing at the request of it business manager, NEW AMERICA is offering a student 
subscription rate of $3.00 a year, a $1.00 saving. 
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INTERIM-VIEWPOINT #1 (VIEWPOINT -#8) ~-published (for the last time) by the 
Ail} n 7 New York At-Large Chapter of Students for 
nits “ES ae the void, a Democratic Society. NEW LOOK MAY FIRST$ 


April 6, 1965 


Ainge oye on 
75-59 263rd. Street 
Glaw Oaks, LonZ Island N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Coley: 


We axe forwarding your letter of March Jist. veelinn 


School intergration to Joyee Ware, Dixestor of cur Nev York 
Regional office. You will hear Atusctis P¥anditvs Ware. 
within a few days. 


We are enclosing several pieces of literature which we 
hope you will find interesting. 


Sincerely yours, 


Clora Coleman 
Administrative Assistant 


2) 
. eres oe 
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Dear JOYCE, : 6 See 
Pe 9. 


Just a note to let you know that I-set_~= 
a suspended sentence yesterday and there= “™ 
fore am available for that speaking date 

in Kingston which you mentioned, So 

that there will be no conflicting 

engasements, let Clora Coleman know 


‘what date and time thay want me and 


She will pass on the information to me, 


Regards, = 
Ko Peck 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN REGION 2 West 20th Street Room 220 N.Y., N.Y. 10011 OR 5-4200 


Chairman, 
Alfred E. Sidwell 


Executive Secretary, - 
Robert S. Vogel 


7 April, 1965 


Dear Friend, 


May we invite you to join with us in a new discussion series on 
Friday evenings, April 23, 30 and May 7, to explore concepts and chal- 
lenges with which the revolutions in technology (cybernation), human 
rights and weaponry (The Triple Revolution) confront us all. 


These will take place between 8 and 11 p.m. in private homes in 
Manhattan. Literature, refreshments, discussion leaders and resource 
people will be at hand to aid the exploration, 


If you are interested in this series, or know of anyone who is, 
will you please see that the registration form in the enclosed broch- 
ure is completed and returned right away. More registration forms are 
available from us on request. We need to know before April 23 only 
the names and addresses of those who intend to participate. The $2 
registration fee announced in the brochure can be sent in with the reg- 
istration form or paid on April 23. 


Reading materials and details of time and place will be sent prompt- . 
ly to all who register. A special 2 packet of reading materials for 
discussion groups is also available from the peace education program, 


We look forward to an invigorating exchange of ideas in the three 
vital areas of social change s0 interdependent that they have been :cal- 
led the Triple Revolution. 


Cordially; 


oni Ross 
for the Peace Education Program 


enc: 3 


THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 


THE. CYBERNATION \REVOLU- 
TION has’ brought man to the point 
where he must, if he is to obey ‘the 
logic of the productive capacities he 
has ‘created, abolish scarcity. as the 
control factor of economic life. It may 
be ‘that man is not up to the demands 
this test will thrust upon him. It may 
be that free-access to income, to food, 
shelter and the necessities, will so cor- 
rupt personal and social morale that 
man will lose the productive capacities 
he has developed. Only experience will 
reveal whether this is true. What we 
do know is that unless man is able to 


‘meet his test of the guaranteed income 


he will not be able to use the produc- 
tive, capacities he has ‘achieved so he 
will lose them anyway through lack of 
use. He will lose them because he 
could not bring himself to accept the 
test. which his .own capacities had 
thrust upon him. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS REVOLLD- 
TION: has brought man to the point 
where he must acknowledge the right 
of all men to participate in government 
on an equal footing, or else he must 
give up his capacity for government. 
Man has reached the point in his de- 
velopment where none can be excluded 
from the decision-making : processes. 
This is no less true for the communist 
world than for the non-communist. 
The demand of people to be consid- 
ered and to be heard already is a 


Strong political factor in the Soviet 


Union ‘and it will become increasingly 
a factor in China. Our support of dic- 
tatorial regimes aS a counter to China 
reinforces China’s' own authoritarian 
justifications. But neither our support 
of.the petty dictators, nor China’s au- 
thoritarian rule can endure unchanged. 
Government in our time can’ survive 


only if it heeds the demands of the 


people to be heard. Can it survive if it 
does? This we do not know. The idea 
of government worldwide resting: on 
the active. exercise of the universal 
franchise will put every capacity \for 
government which man has developed 
to the test. But the idea of universal 
franchise has come far enough in the 
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Sculpture 
“St. Francis” 
by Andrée Ferris 
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world so it cannot be thrust aside. It 
will succeed universally or government 
itself will cease to exist. ; 
THE WEAPONRY REVOLU- 
TION’ has brought man to the point 
where he must rely on his powers of 


reason, forebearance, sacrifice, and 
advocgacy .rather than his- powers of 
déstruction if he is,to.survive. Whether 


man is capable of maintaining justice, 


freedom and social order without the 
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external compulsions of terror and 
threatened destruction we do_ not 
know. If he is not, then destruction will 
come. Weapons are no longer an alter- 
native to disaster but the assurance of 
it. Man’s hope lies in the powers that 
he retains and achieves when he re- 
fuses to plan the destruction of other 
men or to deal with other men in terms 
of war. a 

These three revolutions,. and. the 
tests they impose, are related to each 
other. No two can succeed without the 
third. The failure of one will thwart 
the other two. Accepted as three as- 
pects of a single crisis which man faces 
in his ages long evolutionary develop- - 
ment it is possible to hope that we 
who are alive today carry within our- 
selves the potential of a new. human 
affirmation comparable to the affirma- 
tion which was made when the first 
man stood up and took his first step 
erect. 

It is natural for man to attempt to 
meet the demands of this three dimen- 
sioned crisis. Basically it requires that 
man accept the implications of his own 
nature. As compared to, the other 
creatures man is long in the womb, 
and longer still he is helpless and de- 
fenseless and in need of the protection 
and the nurture of those who have 
given life to him. His own power to 

ive life to new creatures involves him 
in obligations of protecting and nur- 
turing for long periods of time those 
young in whose veins his own blood 
flows. His survival depends on_his 
acceptance of his own ‘helplessness. 
Man has no shell on his back, no claws 
at the ends of his arms, no fangs in 
his mouth, and no horns growing from 
his head. He has hands to grasp the 


-hands of other men, feet to ‘use in 


walking upright across the face of the 
earth, eyes to see with, ears to hear, 
and the power of speech which can 
express the meaning of his life. These 
are not the weapons of war but the 
means of expressing confidence and 
trust. It is with these instruments that 
hature has endowed man, and now at 
last man shall rely on these instruments 
and with them achieve a good society 
based on confidence and trust, or else 
he will not. We cannot say what the 
outcome will be. But we can say that 
it is necessary to make the effort, that 
it is a good effort to make, and that 
we ure willing to be a part of it. 


Stewart Meacham, 

concluding paragraphs from a paper 
presented at the 

Center for Study of Democratic Institutions, 
1964, titled 

“Triple Revolution—Weaponry” 


ABOUT THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION DISCUSSION PACKET 


The Triple Revolution Discussion Packet is intended for use in a discussion ser- 
tes that you may want to set up with your own local group or with a group re- 
cruited by the American Friends Service Committee. The cost is 32.00. 


Included in the packet are the following: the Ad Hoc Committee's Triple Rev- 
Olution Statement, a statement of the interrelationships of the Triple Revo- 
lution by Stewart Meacham, "Jobs, Machines and People," "Cyberculture in the 
Transition from a War to a Peacetime Economy," "“Cybernation and Human Rights," 
"Sorcerer's Apprentice," The Economics of Equality, "Cybernation and the Ful- 
fillment of Man," "An Inquiry Into lnoughness," "Beyond Overkill - A New Strat- 
egy for American Security,'' and "Disarmament and the War on Poverty". These 
are all listed in the Triple Revolution Bibliography included with the pack- 


ets. 


These are selected from the three areas of closely related social change (cyb- 
bernation, human rights, weaponry) occurring in our society today, as indeed 
in -the..world,.which must:.be understood and dealt with. The concept of the in- 
terrelatedness of these three revolutions and the urgent need for re-examining 
some of our basic cultural assumptions was stated in the spring of 1964 by an 
Ad Hoc Committee of social scientists, writers, mathematicians, labor leaders, 
civil rights leaders and peace leaders whose names are listed in the TR sState- 


ment. 


To understand the scope of questions involved in such a re-examination of bas- 
ic economic, social and political assumptions (if man is to survive and move 
forward in the Nuclear Age), enclosed in addition to the above named items 

are guide questions for discussions on the three revolutions which can be 

used selectively by the discussion group. There is also a brief statement 
explaining the interrelation of the three areas by Stewart Meacham, Nation- 
al Peace Education Director of the American Friends Service Committee. 


It is suggested that the reader start with this statement by Stewart Meach- 
am and then read the Ad Hoc Triple Revolution Statement. 


For groups witich the AFSC gathers together and services there will be a $2.00 
registration fee per person as announced in the Triple Revolution brochure. 


If we merely aid local established groups by helping to locate resource per- 
sons and discussion leaders, then the only cost will be for the literature 
packets and travel expenses of resource persons and discussion leaders. 


PEACE EDUCATION PROGRAM — American Friends Service Committee 1965 
Room 220, 2 W. 20 Street, New York City 1OO11L 
OR 5 - 4200 
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THE AFSC INVITES YOU 
to a thought-provoking 
STUDY and DISCUSSION SERIES 


The dynamics of the nuclear age have creat- 
ed new unexplored problems and challeng- 
ed outmoded ways ofdealing with them. We 
are in danger of producing a socio-econ- 
omic order where men are dehumanized 
daily as they are caught within the changes 
wrought by the approaching Cyber-cultural 
Society (Robot Era). 


What does all this mean to the individual 
who is struggling to find meaningful values 
in this new age? The New York Regional 
AFSC Peace Program invites you to explore 
this and related questions ina series of in- 
formal Studies and Discussions based on 
the thought-provoking paper ‘The Triple 
Revolution" by an Ad Hoc Committee. 


REGISTRATION BLANK 


If interested in participating in an eve— 
ning Study and Discussion Series on The 
Triple Revolution the evenings of —=Ss__| 


WPR2ESSS OsPRsowe 6©MAY 7865 
(dates) 
in NEW YORK CITY : 
(city) 


please fill out and return to the Peace 
Program, American Friends Service 
Committee, Room 220, 2 West 20 Street 
New York City 10011 with $2 by 


—— 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Bo Nal 


Some of the Questions to hb 


1) What is the meaning o 
2) Whatis meant by the Tri) 
3) Are we permitting a deht 
imally-efficient socio-e 
to emerge by default? 
4) If not, what will humar 
cybercultural society? 
9) Whatabout the problem 
between the highly ind 
relatively underdevelo; 
world? 
6) How can menachieve a 
on their values and aim 
7) Howcan the transition fr 
order to a new era be n 
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suspicion with imaginative 
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Dear Mr. Rich ; 


Purevant to our plone conversation, I om sending you th 

requested icformation ceotcerting teacher vacancies for 

Septeaber 1965. : 

Le - 1 W. B@th St. MH. Y. C. aes 
$5060 te $9000 plus fringe benefite. ers 

high 


schoo] French 
Ifibrarian siddle grades 
high echéel hietery 


2. Wideadeth Irwin 8. 6° 40 Chariton St., ©. ¥. C. 
Salsry (full timd) about $1000 ~- $2000 olws 

fringe benefits 

pert tige muetc~ grades 7, 8, 3 


- 31 W. ilOth Street, NX. YX. Co 
about 95000 - $9000 plus Fringe 
benefits 

openings ic grades 4, 5, 6, and 9th. 2 
The * ‘Gen eubjects ure English aod P 
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Aaron O. Wells, M.p. NCHR 


National Chairman 


Jerome Tobis, M.p. 
Vice Chairman 


Alfred Moldovan, M.D. 


Treasurer 


Stanley Nelson, pD.p.s. 
Secretary 


Sponsors 

Alan Aisenberg, M.D. 
S. J. Axelrod, M.p. 
A. W. Boddie, m.p. 


Douglas L. Bond, m.p., Dean 


A. B. Britton, Jr., M.p. 
George D. Cannon, m.p. 


John L. Caughey, Jr., M.p. 


Kenneth Clement, m.p. 
Paul Cornely, M.p. 

Leo Davidoff, M.p. 
James P. Dixon, Jr., M.p. 
Bernard V. Dryer, M.p. 
Lena F. Edwards, m.p. 
Frank Ervin, M.D. 
Arthur Falls, m.p. 
Joseph Fazekas, m.p. 
Allan Guttmacher, M.D. 
John L. S. Holloman, m.p. 
Emile Holman, m.p. 
Louis Lasagna, M.D. 
Mark Lepper, m.p. 
Samuel Levine, M.p. 
Bernard Lown, M.D... 
John Madden, m.p. 

Leo Mayer, M.D. 

David Miller, m.p. 
Wallace McCrory, M.D. 
William H. McCullough 
Walsh McDermott, M.p. 


Leona M. McGann, M:.s.w. 


David Promrinse, M.D. 
Samuel Rosen, M.D. 


Lewis Philip Rowland, m.p. 


Frederick Scovel, M.p. 
Benjamin Spock, M.p. 
Joseph Stokes, M.D. 

Lou Sullivan, M.p. - 
Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, M.p. 
Paul Dudley White, m.p. 
Felix Wroblewski, m.p. 


Edward L. Young, M.D. 
(Partial List) 


MEDICAL COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


211 West 56 Street, New York, New York 10019 582-1661 


April 12, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

Northeast Regional Director 
CORE 

48 west 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


Mr. Farmer has informed us that you 
will be attending our First Annual Conference 
to be held in Washington, D.C. on the campus 
of Howard University during the weekend of 
April 23. Enclosed is a Conference announcement 
which, | am sure you will agree, appears to offer 
a stimulating examination of medical programs 
in the civil rights movement. 


May we request that you serve as a 
civil rights representative in the workshop on 
"Health Projects in the South''. This workshop 
will attempt to examine the various kinds of 
programs which an organization such as MCHR may 
initiate. | am sure that your point of view as 
a representative of CORE will serve to stimulate 
much thought and participation. 


We would deeply appreciate your notify- 
ing Mr. Herbert Woods, Chairman of Washington 
CORE, in regard to the Conference and urge his 
attendance. 


Very truly , 


Johnny E. Parham, Jr. 
JEP:rc : Executive Director 


cc: Mr. Herbert Woods 
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13 April 1965 

Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. 

New York 27, NY 


Mx. Raymond Jackson 
1154 229th Drive Souh 
Apt. 12 E 


Bronx, New York 


Due to prior committments, speakers are un- 
availabie until the first week in May. 


As soon as these committments are fulfilled 


“we will be glad to have one of our staff address 
you and answer any questions that you might have. 


Please advise us as to a tentative date 
within the time boundaries otittlined above. 


I remain, 
Yours for freedom, 


Joyce Ware 
Northeast Regional Director 


JW dc 


‘e.e. File 


April 13th, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware, Director 
Regional Office - C.O.R.E. 
48 West 125th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10027 


Dear Miss Ware: 


Recent events concerning the Civil Rights movement 
indicates a better life for Negroes, present and future. 
Your organization C.O.R.E. has done a great deal toward 
the struggle of the American Negro and nothing should 
impair the dignity of the Negro. 


I feel it my civic duty to bring to your attention 
the slang use, in definition, of the American Negro in 
the Webster Dictionary and other dictionaries of equal 
standing. While such words are labeled offensive by the 
dictionary, they should be abolished completely. I speak 
of such words as “coon," “darky or darkies" and "nigger" 
are emphaticallyi'uséd in the dictionary as slang names 
for the Negro. | 


Other nationalities, as far as I could determine 
except for the word “cracker", had no mention of their 
slang. name at all. The slang use of Italians, such as 
"gynea" and "whap" have no meaning in the dictionary with 
reference to Italians. In the case of the Jewish people, 
slang uses as "kike" and "mockey" have no definition at 

all with reference to them. 


I suggest that action be made to have the definition 
of such slang words with reference to the Negro as above 
mentioned be removed from the dictionary. Such slanderous 
names can be easily found by children in their use of the 
dictionary and used in a contemptuous manner. 


Continued... 


Miss’ Joyce Ware 
C.O.R.E. 
(2) 


Similar letters have been sent to other civic leaders 
such as Assemblyman Percy Sutton, Cary D. Blue, Chief of 
the Central Republican Club and attorney Cora T. Walker also 
to Rev. Adam Clayton Powell of Abyssinian Baptist Church. 


I would appreciate hearing from you in this matter. 


Respegtfully yours, 


\ thy 4 


LAURA O. HUNT 

2246 - 7th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
Tele. No. AD 4-8518 


April 13, 1965 


Lee Jeanne Parlin 
177-49 105th Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 


Dear Lee Jeanne Parlin: 


rst 1ét me apolagize for not answering | 
your letter seoner, but I must admit your letter | 
was lest and I did not see it until today. ee 


I am forwarding your request to Miss Joyce 
Ware, Northeastern Regional Directer. She 
ean be at our NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
Office, 48 W. 125th Street, N¥C. I suggest 
that you get in touch with her and set up an 
appointment with her. 


Again, serry fer the delay. 
Sineerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 
Department of Organisation 


ce: Joyoe Ware 


177-49 105 Avenue 


Jamaica, New York 11433 
March 30, 1965 
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National Core 
Organization Department 


38 Park Row 


» & 


és 


New York, New York 10038 
Dear Sirs: 
I am interested in starting a Core Chapter at the Borough of 
Manhattan Community College. 
Please send all information about the procedure to: 
Lee Jeanne Parlin 
177-49 105 Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11433 


Yours truly, 


bic 22 j 
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Lee’ Jeanne Parlin 
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OFFIGE OF CHURCH AND RACE 


DR. BENJAMIN F. PAYTON 


THE PROTESTANT COUNCIL of the CITY of NEW YORK 


475 Riverside Drive « Suite 456 « New York, N. Y. 10027 « RI 9-1214 


April 19, 1965 


DIRECTOR al . 9 5 


> 


Dear Fellow Civil Righter: 


| have the pleasure of inviting you and relevant members of your group fo a 
one-day planning workshop on COMMUNITY ORGAN! ZATION to be held on Saturday, 
April 24th at the !25th Street YWCA. This workshop is a cooperative effort 
with the Cornel! University Schoo! of Industrial and Labor Relations of New 
York City. 


The OFFICE OF CHURCH AND RACE is happy to work with Cornell to assist in 
bringing these resources to our community. 


aa, 


With every hope for your presence, | remain, 


Cordially yours, 


2 / 3 Pd 
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Benjamin F. Payton U | 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
Extension Division 


with the cooperation of 
THE PROTESTANT COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
| THE presents a one-day workshop 
NEW YORK 
STATE DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


SCHOOL 


OF Chairman: Dr. Benjamin Payton, Director 
Office of Church and Race 


INDUSTRIAL The Protestant Council of the 
AND City of New York 


LABOR Saturday, April 24, 1965 
RELATIONS Lme : 10:00 a.m. = 3:00 p.m. 


Young Women's Christian Association 
361 West 125 Street, Room 200 
New York, N. Y. 10027 


AGENDA 


10:00 - 10:15 a.m. Introduction: Dr. Benjamin Payton 


OF THE STATE 


10:15 ~ 11:00 a.m. Keynote Speaker: Maggie Blough, 
Adult Education Consultant 


Community Development as an Educational 


Process 
..-setting action priorities 
». discovering and.developing group 
leadership skills 
eee potential contributions of the 
university 


11:00 ~ 12:00 noon Small group discussion 
12:00 = 1:00 p.m. Luncheon 


1:00 =~ 1:30 p.m. Small group discussion 


1:30 = 2:30 p.m. Discussion group reports 


2:30 - 3:00 pom. Summary and future plans 


=e 


¢/ 


HARROP A. FREEMAN 


103 NEEDHAM PLACE 


PROFESSOR OF LAW 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL ITHACA, NEw YORK 


ITHACA, NEw YORK “ “a t 
April 20, 1965 6 ‘eb: 
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Committee on Racial Equality 


(James Farmer ) 
National Association of Colored People 
The Urban League 


Bayard Rustin 
Dear Friends: 


I wanted to bring something to your attention of which you may 
already be aware and see whether I can be of any further help to you. | 


For some litte time, I have been working with four or five of the 
largest national airlines doing some personnel studies particularly in con- 
nection with airline stewardesses. I have strongly urged those in charge 
of personnel to recruit a substantial number of Negro hostesses, and they 
have been receptive to the idea because they know and our study shows the 
difficulty in recruiting and training the best type of young woman. 


In a conference last Thursday and Friday with United, TWA, Pan 
American and Eastern, I got to persons very near the top who were fully in 
harmony with a policy of increased employment of Negro hostesses. Two of 
these men were in touch with local chapters of the Urban League or similar 
groups but have not yet made any move on a national level. 


If you believe that this is samething in which I can further help 
and something which ought to be pushed, I would be more than glad to set up 
conferences with any of your people or the airlines on any recommendations 
you felt desirable. Assuming that we want to open up considerable employment 
_ for our trained Negro women, I think this is an astonishing good opportunity 
at this moment when the airlines will almost be doubling their hostess personnel. 
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May 7, 1965 


Innke File 


35-40 83 St. 


Becel 32-E Jackson Hgts, NeY. 11372 


Joyce Ware 

Northeast Regional Office 
CORE | 

48 West 125 Ste 

New York, NoYe 


Dear Miss Ware, 


Enclosed is a recent New York Post editorial on the Bronx 
Local 32E situation. Governmental investigation of this 
local is continuing. The New York Journal-American is 
planning to run a story on Local 32E in one of its upcoming 
Sunday paperse 


Two convicted officials of this local have been suspended, 
What this indicates is the extent of the pressure now on 
this local to present an appearance of legitimacy. To my 
mind, this is quite analagous to the present so~-ealled 
“quietness" in Mississippi, which is the result not of any 
deep change of attitudes in that state but rather of a 
concern to “cool it" while the MFDP challenge is before 
Congress. In other words, Local 352E is now on the spote 


It is my hope that CORE will interest itself in the Local 
32E situation, and will enter the field on behalf of the 
members, whose voice is presently stifled. They desperately 
need encouragement and support to clean up their union and 
make it an effective instrument for satisfying their needs, 
as well as a force for true social reform in the citye 


There are a number of things CORE could do, to this end: 
1) Send letters to Senator Javits, George Meany, and 
David Sullivan (general president of the BSEIU) 

deploring the situation in Local 32E. 

2) Send out a leaflet to the members calling them to a 
meeting to explore action on their parte 

3) Picket the Local 32E polling places on May 5, urging the 
members to vote "No", that ig against corruption and 
sweetheart contracts in 32E. | 


As I told you when we met on Tuesday, April 13th, I would 
be happy to sit down and discuss this situation with you, 
at any convenient times 


Yours truly, 


Ys a 

“4 f f: 
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George H, Albertz 


Phone: 639 ~ 1028 
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DOROTHY -SCHIFF..... wceee Editor-In-Chief and Publisher 
JAMES A; WECHSLER... soos ccccvcces Editorial Page Editor 
JOSEPH P. LASH.....:.- Assistant Editorial Page Editor 
PAUL SANN ; 
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The New York Post is published six days weekly. It ia 
owned by the New hee Post Corporation, t 


7 es 
St., New York, N. Y. 006. . Dorothy Schiff, Presi- 
dent. and Treasurer. Sheldon L. Berens, Secretary. 


Reward for Racketeering? 


The scandal in Local 32-E of the build- 
ing service union deserves the prompt at- 


tention of labor’s top officialdom. 


Shortly after two officers of the local 
were convicted of accepting payoffs from 


landlords, they were given. standing ova- 


tions and renominated as officials. 


', The election will take place May 5. If 


these men are reelected, the event will bea 


‘stain on trade unionism. 
_ It may well_be that the intimidation 


practiced by some of the local’s officers 
will prevail an the union’s election day. 
The city will then be treated to the spec- 
tacle of a union group cravenly voting its 
confidence in men who were, in effect, sell- 
ing out their followers and whose leader- 
ship is likely to be henceforth executed from 
prison cells. Such things have happened 
before in the annals of unionism; it Is 
intolerable that. they should happen here 
in the year 1965. | : 


ae 


LISTER HILL, ALA... CHAIRMAN 


PAT MCNAMARA, MICH. JACOB K. JAVITS, N.Y. 
WAYNE MORSE, OREG. WINSTON L. PROUTY, VT. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, TEX. PETER H. DOMINICK, COLO. 
JOSEPH &. CLARK, PA. GEORGE MURPHY, CALIF. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, W. VA. PAUL J. FANNIN, ARIZ. 


HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., N.J. 
CLAIBORNE PELL, R.!. 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, MASS. 

' GAYLORD NELSON, wis. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY, N.Y. 


STEWART E. MCCLURE, CHIEF CLERK 
JOHN &. FORSYTHE, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Hubert Albertz 
35-40 83rd Street 


“W(nited Stokes Senate 


COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


April 14, 1965 


Jackson Heights, L. I. 


New York, 11372 


Dear Mr. Albertz: 


aoe Thank you for bringing to my attention the 


— 


additional_materials on Local 32E of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union in the Bronx. 


| I am continuing to look into the matter with 
the Department of Labor and will be in touch with you further 
as soon as I receive a full report. 


With best wishes, 


JKJ:skp 


Jacob K. Javits, U.S.5. 
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LO CAL 32-E ty TE east 


BUILDINN 


SERVIC ums SCOYEES Ge) 
SAL LOFt Union CORSET 
ELECTION ELECTION 
Ps 


Deer Wiember: 


Election of Officers of Local 32E, for the next three years, will | be 


held on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1965 


Between 10:00 A.M. and 6:00 P.M. 
Balloting will be held at: 


|) Westchester Office, 2 Martine Avenue, White Plains, New York, 
for members working in Westchester: | 


2) Council 7 Office, 215 East 149th Street, Bronx, New York, 
for Council 7 members; 


3) Union Headquarters at 460 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York, 


for Bronx members, Service Trades members, and 
Track members. 


The present slate of officers and Executive Board Members was 
unopposed at the recent nominations. However, secret "Yes-No™ 
balloting will be conducted at the three polling places. All members*” © = = = 
should participate! 


To be eligible to vote, dues must be paid for the month of April, 
1965. UNION BOOKS MUST BE PRESENTED. 


Results of the balloting will be announced at our Regular Meeting 
later that night. 


Fraternally, 


Chairman, Election Committee 


Hffiliated with the .. 


@ AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


/ 
@ CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS | f3, O ‘ W f f f O if 
@ New YorK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR LIrOnx ice : esichesler ice 


New Yor« City CENTRAL LABOR C 
@ New York BUILOING SERVICE COUNCIL NO. 11 460 GRAND CONCOURSE _ 2 MARTINE AVENUE 
A.F.&.°C.1.0, 
@ New York METAL TRADES DisTRICT CoUNCIL New YorK, N.Y. 10451 WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
@ ROCKLAND COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION WHITE PLAINS 6-4232 


<iige 440 _ _MOrr HAVEN 5-2100-1-9 
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April 21, 1965 


The Hon. Frank O'Conner 

District Attorney, Queens County 
126-05 Hoover Avenue 

Kew Cardens, New York 


Dear Mr. O'Conner: 


As you know the so-called regulation of the World's Fair 
Corporation requiring permission from the Fair Corporation 

for peaceful demonstrations has been declared unconstitutional 
by Jucge Tyler of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 


Accordingly, we expect that peaceful activity calling attention 
of persous present at the Fair to the wrongs of segregation and 
discrimination will not be interfered with. In the event that 
the Pinkerton Police attempt such interference, it is our 
céntention to use the full force of the law against them for 
making illegal arrests. | 


Since such matters would be under your jurisdiction, we urge 
that you so advise the Pinkerton Police cf their liability for 


arrest in such event. 


Very truly yours, 


Joyce Ware 
a Director 
Northeast Regional Office. 


CR: JW/hdl 


CITIZENS! ANTI-POVERTY COMMITTEE 
For A 
BETTER BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 


April 21, 1965 


Mrs. Joyce Ware, 

Northeast Regional Coordinator CORE 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mrs. Ware: 


On behalf of the Citizens' Anti-Poverty Committee for a Better 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, I would like to thank you for your participation on 
the program of our Anti-Poverty Public Meeting on April 19, 1965. Your 
remarks gave both inspiration and impetus to all who attended; as we feel 
sure, that community leaders and residents who attended the meeting 
left with both information and a determination to lend their active support 
to our goals for a better Bedford-Stuyvesant. 


Furthermore, we believe that your conviction and presentation 
served to clarify the issues at stake relative to Bedford=Stuyvesant's par- 
ticipation in planning for its Anti-Poverty Program. Also, your endorse- 
ment of Youth In Action, Inc. has given new courage to the Board of Direc- 
tors to stand by its position of opposition to the new structure recommended 


by the City of New York. 


We look forward to your participation in our second Public Meet- 
ing scheduled for Monday, May 3, 1965. 


Yours truly, 


LW > .D. fd. ( fic ? 


(Rev. ) Walter P. Offutt, 
Chairman Steering Committee 


Mr, William M. Chisholm, Esaqa., 
‘Chairman Board of Directors 
Youth In Action 
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Honorary Committeemen 


WA °7-0674 


New York Veterans Citizens Committee 


728 WEST 18lst STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10033 


DAVID LOWENTHAL, Chairman 
April e2 1 96 y) Hlonorary Chairman 


Congressional Medal of Honor RET. LT. COL. ROBERT SHEIL 


MIKE DONALDSON 
PETER DELASANDRO 


Committee 


DONALD KENNEDY 
JOSEPH EISENBERG 
PATRICK CLANCY 
HERBERT GRAVER 
MORRIS. LANDIS 
JAMES MURPHY 
JOHN HENDRICK 
LON HALLIS 
JOSEPH McGLYNN 
CARMINE LOMBARDO 
GUSTAVE SHULTE 
HARRY LENAINE 
JOSE ARCADO 

JOE McNALLY 
PERRY LANSING 
EDWARD SNELL 
ANTHONY COLUCCI 
CARLO MENDEZ 
MATHEW REGAN 
ABE FISHER 
DANIEL HELFNER 
JOHN SINCLAIR 
HUGH S. MACKAY 
RONALD STROMM 
IRVING STEIN 
JOSEPH LEVY 
RUDOLPH MESSNER 
HERMAN ALDER 
JAMES CONNORS 
HERBERT REYNOLDS 
CLYDE OLMAN 
LOUIS RODRIGUEZ 
ALBERT WINTERS 
CHARLES MASON 
DAVID ORNSTEIN 
EDWARD O’ROURKE 
FRANK MANCINI 
JACK STROLL 
MICHAEL GRIFFIN 
WILLIAM O’SHEA 
STANLEY ROSEN 
THOMAS EDMUNDS 


AND ASSOCIATED MEMBERS gg there will be visitors from all parts of the 


Organized 1948 


Miss Joyce.Ware 
Director,Northeastern Regional Office 
New York City Core Chapters 

48 West 125th Street 

New York 27,New York 


Dear Miss Wares: 


As I stated in my letter to Mr James.Farmer 
I personally have been against discrimination,at all 
levels all my life,also that my organization has been 
a staunch supporter for your cause for years,and will 
continue to be,and do,everything humanly possible to 
further it. I have read the copy of your press release, 
thoroughly,your demand,complaints,trials and tribulations. 
I strongly concur,there most certainly be a breakthrough 
of discrimination in housing,labor and education, but ft 
ds: with regret that-i tan not aecept many of your demands, 


(1) On the issue of the anti-poverty program it is 
six of one and a half a dozen of the other,that is if the 
City supervises the program,or Congressman Adam Clayton, 
Powell,Haryu,or any community,or private organization,it 
will always be a political football. 


(2) I have always been of the opinion that Mayor 
Wagner was a true friend of the Negro,and Ethenic groups, 
as attested by Cong.Powell,Mr.Roy Wilkins,The Rev.Martin 
Iuther.King Jr,and many more Civil Rights Lea@ers.I certainly 
admire and repect their efforts,fortitude and prospectus, 
but in every serious Cause where there is controversy,and 
dissension within the rank,and file,on how to conduct the 
Cause conclusively,to the right means to the end,then a 
shadow of douét arises,posing a dilemma to one who is 
duty bound to his committee,and members,to answer and 
advise,honestly who they shall follow. A Cause or move- 
ment is only as strong as it's followers,and supporters, 


for United you stand Divided you Fall. 


(3) Re: Bo picketing the Worlds FairzI can not con- 


conceive the benefit you derive from that wrening eee” 


s who wil et to their res- 
poetive cities te recite the Wesdent, that in our opinion . 
can’ only retard your Cause rather then enhancing it,as wor 
by mouth is more potent then all Telivision,Radio,or Press 


exposure. 


New York Veterans Citizens Committee 


Honorary Committeemen 


Congressional Medal of Honor 


MIKE DONALDSON 


PETER DELASANDRO 


Committee 


DONALD KENNEDY 
JOSEPH EISENBERG 
PATRICK CLANCY 
HERBERT GRAVER 
MORRIS- LANDIS 
JAMES MURPHY 
JOHN HENDRICK. 
LON HALLIS 
JOSEPH McGLYNN 


CARMINE LOMBARDO 


GUSTAVE SHULTE 
HARRY LENAINE 
JOSE ARCADO 

JOE McNALLY 
PERRY LANSING 
EDWARD SNELL | 
ANTHONY COLUCCI 
CARLO MENDEZ 
MATHEW REGAN 
ABE FISHER 
DANIEL HELFNER 
JOHN SINCLAIR 
HUGH S. MACKAY 
RONALD STROMM 
IRVING STEIN | 
JOSEPH LEVY 
RUDOLPH MESSNER 
HERMAN ALDER 
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having a Great President,Who is determined that you recieve 
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728 WEST 18lst STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10033 


DAVID LOWENTHAL, Chairman 
(2) 


Flonorary Chairman 


RET. LT. COL. ROBERT SHEIL 


(4) Educational Park: nis issue is minor compared 


to other important amd major issues.We have beautiful 

Parks now that only the foolish and brave will walk in 
The most important issue in our City to-day is to sperd 
more money for the fight against crime. 


Seige pn pei rn 22 8 atrene ane 
Legitimate complaint, BUT NOT WITH THE MAYOR’THE GUILT¥ ONE” 
TS GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER,HE WAS THE ONE THAT VETOED FREE TUITIOL | 
THE PUERTO RICAN AND THE NEGRO WERE THE MAIN GROUP TO BENEFIT | 
FROM THES26Ocminimum WAGE LAW,BUT ONCE AGAIN THE GOVERNOR 
VETOED THE BILL. THIS IS OF A SERIOUS NATUFe; that is where... 
YOU SET YOUR SIGHTS,CONCENTRATE ON SLUMLORDS,ON HOUSING DISCRIV 


INATION,ON LABOR,CONCENTRATE ON EACH AND ALL WHO DISCRIMINATE 
BUT DO NOT PICKET PLACES AND INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE YOUR ALLIES. 


(6) ResWORLDS FAIR AND EXPENDITURE: Your complaint Re; | 
the. city investing fifty one million dollars.and what in ee 
reab§y is the Fair to The Puerto Rican And Negro.#l The City aA 
has expectations of getting their mongy returned. #2 Our 

personal survey of tha Fair is that there are MANY PUERTO 

RICANS AND NEGROES EMPLOYED THERE.#3 You lose sight of the 

fact that the Prestige of our City is at an all time low 
attributed: toneriméinithecsubweys,our streets Etc, and the 

Fair is a helpful remedy,enticng people to visit New York 

who would not come here otherwise.#4 What in reality is the 

Fair to the Puerto Rican and Negro? Again I iterate you 

lose sight of the fact,that there are other people living 

in this City who deserve a little pleasure in our trying 

times. The Fair was not built for any special group,for the 
entire country. As a minority fighting for an Honorable and 

just Cause,you can not antagonize the majority if you are to | 
successful,I am certain you will be rewarded for your en- ee 
deavors. By Laws and the enforcement of the Laws ALONE can a 
any Cause succeed,You are fortunate,We all are fortunate in 


your most deserved rights and everidue Justice. 


WA ‘7-0674 
a New York Veterans Citizens Committee 
4 728 WEST 181st STREET 
@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 10033 
: DAVID LOWENTHAL, Chairman 
: Honorary Committeemen (3) Honorary Chairman 
Congressional Medal of Honor RET. LT. COL. ROBERT SHEIL 
MIKE DONALDSON 
PETER DELASANDRO #1 
(7) RE: _POLICE_BRUTALITY: You cite a few isolated cases. 
Committee Where a Puerto Rican kills his wife and is remorseful] 


for his nefarious deed and commits suicide you stretch the 


TOSEPH EISENBERG imagination beyond reasonable proportions to alleged.That 


JOSEPH EISENBERG 
PATRICK CLANCY is a very serious accusation,wthout . substantial evidence. 


4 | HERBERT GRAVER The others you mention, I may have a personal opinion, but 
ea pppoe gelato I am not invested with the Power or Right to agudge them 
TOnie WERDRICK innocent or guilty until proven so. 
LON HALLIS (2) No one is qualified to formulate an opinion in condemning 


2 us JOSEPH McGLYNN the entire Police Department for the insubordination of a few. 
4 seu Snir (This is not intended to be personal)But to those who do not 


| GUSTAVE SHULTE 
| HARRY LENAINE have to contend with violence,and who have the sanctuary of 


JOSE ARCADO their homes,and the protection of the Police ,it is very easy 
: JOE McNALLY to criticize,and to be sanctimonious. The life of a Policeman 
| PERRY LANSING is a dangerous job.It is a big gamble.The man who wears a 
peat. syaiagphioicgae Policemans uniform bets his life every timé he walks the street 


Aneto epee» =. That*s the kind of a bet a man loses once,and the odds grow 


pr Sonal shorter each time. How do you explain to the widows and chilé 


ABE FISHER ren of Policemen who have lost their lives protecting us? 
DANIEL HELFNER That they were Brutes when alive. If statistics are any cri- 
| JOHN SINCLAIR terion, that there were more assaults on the Police this year 
| SOE econ, than any other year in the history of the Police Department. 
fe IRVING STEIN There will not and should not ever be a Civilian Board to 
oe JOSEPH LEVY demoralize the Police Department,for then Crime will be 
= ROL AVDeR « 6rempant. There is a world of difference comparing our Police 
4 JAMES CONNORS to those in Selma and other parts of the south, I have travied 
a HERBERT REYNOLDS the: entire country and my candid opinion is that,we have the 
be] CLYDE OLMAN most efficient Police Force in the World. 
ad LOUIS RODRIGUEZ ae 
ALBERT WINTERS I mast-certainly agree that in the south where the Police 


| CHARLES MASON are tempestuous,menevolent,and bigots, that we can not com- 
| DAVID ORNSTEIN promise with evil and live with it on equal terms. 


‘ROURKE 
FRANK MANCID I do not accept CORES Political acumen,But that is your 


FRANK MANCINI 
JACK STROLL prerogative,the same as it is mine,to exercice our franchise 


MICHAEL GRIFFIN gg our conscience guides us,that is what we are fighting for, 
WILLIAM O'SHEA =—s and one of the more important issues of Civil Rights. We the 


STANLEY ROSEN | 
THOMAS EDMUNDS yeterans Citizens Committee,WILL GO ALONG WITH PRESIDENT LYND@ 


AND ASSOCIATED MEMBERS BedJOHNSON IN THE ENDORSEMENT AND HIS SANCTION OF THE EN] 
closed photograph,and ENDORSE AND PLEDGE OUR SUPPORT FOR THE 


ee ee RE-ELECTION OF MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER. 
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DAVID LOWENTHAL, Chairman 


(4) Flonorary Chairman 
RET. LT. COL. ROBERT SHEIL 


The Quote from Mr.James Farmer Is s#lf explainatory. 


Quotes The enclosed statements indicate CORE'S 
reasons for demonstrating at the World's Fair and OPPOSING 
THE RE-ELECTION OF MAYOR WAGNER. We believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the City of New York has taken a direct part 
in the support and financing of the Fair, and therefore 
the Fair is an appropiate place to DEMONSTRATE OUR POSITION 


REGARDING MAYOR WAGNER. (End Of Quote) 


As I have stated before we will support your CIVIL RIGHTS 
cause to extremity, but will not go along With Mr.Farmer 
in what appears to be a Personal Political Vendetta. 


I express the fervent hope that important deliberation 
by you,commenced under adverse auspices will result in the 
promotion of permanent Welfare.gnd Unity of Core and the 
City Of New York Government. | 


I sincerely respect your aspirations,and it is with 


regret,that I can not concur with severat of your perceptions. | 


Sincerely Yours, 


DL:cg ‘David Iowenthal 
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New York Chapter 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
Institute of Human Relations * 165 East 56 Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 « Plaza 1-4000 « Cable Wishcom, New York 


April 22, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

New York Regional DLnwater 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Ware: 


We would like to invite you to attend a Special Event 
sponsored by the New York Chapter-American Jewish Com- 
mittee Discussion Groups, on April 29th, at the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, 


Bayard Rustin, Director of the A, Philip Randolph Insti- 
tute, and a distinguished leader of the Civil Rights 

: Movement will analyze "FROM PROTEST TO POLITICS: CIVIL 
RIGHTS AT THE CROSSROADS", David Danzig, National AJC 
Associate Director, will comment on Mr, Rustin's views; 
open discussion will follow, 


Please contact me at PL 1-l:000, Ext. 347, as to whether 
you will be able to attend. 


We look forward to seeing you. 


Sincerely, 
ray Ma 

MR3:sc Director of Education 

Invitation enclosed, 
J. CLARENCE DAVIES, JR., President RICHMAN PROSKAUER, Honorary Vice-President MRS. ARTHUR L. MAYER, Secretary 
RICHARD MAASS, Honorary President ROBERT B. BLOCK, Vice-President 
MERVIN H. RISEMAN, Honorary President ROBERT H. HAINES, Vice-President 
JAMES H. SCHEUER, Honorary President EDWARD D. MOLDOVER, Vice-President 
RICHARD S. ZEISLER, Honorary President - ROBERT L. PELZ, Vice-President 
SYLVAN COLE, Honorary Vice-President MORRIS PLOSCOWE, Vice-President ISRAEL A. LASTER, Area Director 
HARRY HERMAN, Honorary Vice-President RICHARD H. WELS, Vice-President IRENE ROTH GOULD, Director, Membership Activities 
FRANK E. KARELSEN, Honorary Vice-President PHILIP M. WATERMAN; Treasurer and IRVING LEVINE, Director, Community Relations 

Chairman, Appeal for Human Relations MURRAY RAIM, Director of Education 


— 
ee 
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The American Jewish Committee 
New York Chapter — Discussion Groups 


SPECIAL EVENT 
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BAYARD RUSTIN, Director of the re- 
cently formed A. Philip Randolph Institute, 
organizer of the 1963 March on Washington, 
close associate of Dr. Martin Luther King 
and leading tactition of the civil rights 
movement will discuss 


FROM PROTEST TO POLITICS: 
CIVIL RIGHTS AT THE CROSSROADS 


In the past several years Southern Negroes have scored dramatic victories against segregation. 
Northern Negroes continue to face deteriorating slums, inadequate schools and growing unem- 
ployment. Liberal, labor and religious groups have responded magnificently against Southern 
police brutality, raising their collective voices against shocking incidences of murder and violence. 
Can there be the same coalition of conscience in support of a positive, long-term program for 
social change in both the North and the South? 


You and your friends are invited to participate in this important Combined Discussion Groups 
Program. ) 


DATE: Thursday, April 29, 1965 
TIME: 8:00 P.M. 


PLACE: Institute of Human Relations 
165 East 56th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The New York Chapter will be your host at a reception at the close of the meeting. 


Accommodations are limited. Reservations must be received before April 26th. 


Messrs. Weil & Zabel, Co-Chairmen 
Discussion Groups Committee, New York Chapter 
165 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I can (cannot ) attend the meeting Thursday, April 29th. 
Name Address 
Name Address 


(Guest) 


WMCA: CALL FOR ACTION has reviewed the numerous pieces of proposed 
legislation introduced in this session and relating to housing. 


hile we agree in principle with many more of these proposals, we 
urge your support of the following 5 bills; 


Ll. RSAL PROPERTY ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS LA: 
S 4057 — Mr. Wilson 
A Tat 5730 Rules Comnittec 
2. R&AL PROPERTY ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS LAI, Section 755 


S Int 1023 Print 1022 Mr. Wilson 
A Int 1075 Print 1075 Mr. Rios 
A Int 1219 Print 1219 Mr. Posner 


3. PUBLIC HEALTH LAW, Section 608 


S int 2993 Print 3170 Mr. Thaler 
A Int 3835 Print 3885 Mr. Passannante 
A Int 4827 #£=Print 4974 #=Mr. Green 


RO ELE LEO PG aati Bei . 


A Int 4231 Print 4322 Mr. Sullivan 


9. R&CETVERSHIP 


S Int 3385 Print 3657 Mr. Warner 
A Tat 5583 Print 5375 Mr. Sutton 


‘WMCA: CALL FOR ACTION has worked with 20,900 tenants with housing 
problems over the past two years. It has studied their complaints 
in detail and referred cach complainant to the city agency or ag- 
encies with appropriate jurisdiction. 5,000 cases have been foll- 
owed to see what action was taken. 


A prieft paragraph of description of each of the above bills is 
attached. 
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1. R&ZAL PROPERTY ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS LAI 


A new article 7-A would provide that a minimum of 1/3 o£ the 
tenants in a multiple dwelling in New York City may take their 
landlord to court on the grounds that for five days there has 
neen “ a lack of heat, running water, Light, clectricity, ade- 
quate sewerage disposal facilities, or any other condition in- 
minently dangerous to life, health or safety", or “ an infest- 
ation of rodents, or any combination of such conditions". A 
notice would be sent to the last owner registered at the Build- 
ing Department and to every mortgagor and lienor of record at 
least five and not more than twelve days before the time of the 
hearing. If the owmer or agent cannot be served personally with 
the notice, the notice may be posted in the building and mailed. 
If the owner or agent cannot prove that (a) the conditions do 
not exist or (b) that they were caused by the tenant or his guest 
or (c) that the tenant has not allowed the condition to be corr- 
ected, then the court may order the rent paid into the court, and 
the money may be used, at the court's direction, to repair the 
building by the owmer or other court-appointed administrator tho 
is to be an attorney, certified public accountant or real estate 
broker. A £ull accounting must be made to the court of the use 
of the money. 


2. RSAL PROPERTY ACTIONS AND PROCZEDINGS LAW, Section 755 


This bill would provide that if the court grants a stay in 
proceedings against a tenant for non-payment of rent because it 
has proof that the tenant is Living under a condition which in 
the opinion of the court amoumts to a constructive eviction and 
such condition is “hazardous, .angerous to human life, detrimental 
to health or of imminent danger" then the court may require the 
rent paid into the court. Under the above conditions, the court 
may grant the tenant a counter-claim against the landlord for 
any reasonable sum the tenant has spent out of his own pocket 
to correct the conditions if he has first given the landlord ox 
agent “adequate opportmity” to do so himself. 


It also provides that on 3 days notice of a hearing the court 
may release the rent money to pay for the repairs. If the repairs 
have not been made by the landlord within 60 days after the first 
deposit of rent to the court, the court may order the rent money 
returned to the tenant. A new Subdivision 5 provides that no 
lease or agreement can vitiate this law. 


3. PUBLIC HEALTH LA‘, Section 608 


This 0ill provides that the State reimburse the Department of 


Buildings (division of Housing) for 50% of its expenditures cach 
year for “ enforcement of the multiple dwelling law and any other 


P. 3 


provision of law, rule, regulation in relation to the maintenance 
of, use, occupancy, safety, sanitary condition and inspection" of 
multiple cwellings. This is now done for the New York City Health 
Department whose code enforcement responsibilities are being trans- 
ferred to the Buildings Department. Mayor \agner has stated that 
the City of New York will not cut the Budget of the Department of 
Buildings and that any State reimbursement will be used for addit- 
ional code enforcement activity. 


4, MULTIPLE DWE NG LAt:, Section 303 (imtorcemen 
This bill gives the Department of Buildings the power to supoena 
witnesses, books, records of landlords and agents, and to hold hear- 

ings and take testimony under oath, in oxder to fix responsibility 
for maintenance of buildings. It also gives the Department of Build- 
ings the power to enter and inspect any buildings in the process of 
performing their code enforcement duties. This bill would give the 
Buildings Department the power to hold hearings and impose fines in 
cases of minor violations without resorting to lengthy court pro- 
cesses. 


5. R&CELVsRSHIP 


This bill would broaden the scope of the repairs done by the Dep- 
artment of Real Estate on buildings in the Receivership program to 
include “anything ceasonable to protect the health and safety" of 

the tenants. Under the present law they are permitted only to 
remove the violations. It would also climinate the necessity for 
competitive bidding on Department of Real Estate contracts of less 
than $2,500. 
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by direct. nonviolent methods 


April 26, 1965 


Miss Joye Ware 

CORE Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Joyce: 


Under separate cover I have sent a quantity of the Statement 
by New Yérk CORE Chapters on School Integration. Please let 
Dave know they are there, because calls of that sort should 
not be referred to the national office. 


Sincerely, 


ib beak 
‘ Bobbie Knable, 
Community Relations 


/b 
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TO: Joyce Ware 
FROM: Bob Gore April 27, 1965 


William Gruner of New Paltz, N.¥. wanted to 
start a chapter at the college there. I todd 
him that we were @iscouraging a proliferation of 
chapters and that they might want to join Ulster 
County CORE. He said this might be unwieldy 
since New Paltz is 25 miles from Kingston. I 
then suggested that he talk with Ulster County 
CORE about the pessibility of establishing 
a college unit of Ulster County CORE. He thought 
this may be workable and will bring it up with 
the chairman at the next Ulster County CORE 


meeting. 


ce: Ulster County CORE 
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Lonc IsLaNp StTar-JOURNAL 


1 STAR SQUARE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 11101 


PHONE: EXETER 2-1234 


April 27th, 1965 


Mrs. Joyce Ware, Director 
Northeast Regional Office 
CORE 

38 Park Row, 

New York, New York 


Dear Mrs. Wares: 


I write this letter to inform you of additional 
precautions which have been taken by the Long Island Star-—Journal 
to avoid a repetition of such regrettable occurrences as the 
publication of the "blue-eyed blondes" advertisements earlier this 
month e 


As you know, the advertisement was accepted here 
by an ad=-taker who did not realize how the copy could be inter» 
preted, 


Since that unhappy event, all personnel in the 
advertising department has been re-alerted. Moreover, instructions 
have been made more specific. The ad-taker is instructed to refuse 
not only all copy which is discriminatory but also to refuse all 
advertising which can be interpreted as discriminatory. Such 
advertising is to be rejected even though the advertiser may disavow 
all such interpretations. 


Finally, arrangements have been made to have these 
instructions re-iterated at staff meetings to be held at intervals 
of 60 days, and through written directives to be circulated among 
and initialed by all ad-takers, 


Once more, I mst repeat that the advertisement you 
complained of was directly contrary to our policy here...e a policy 
quite clearly expressed in many editorials over a period of many 

yecarse 


S ely yours, 


~~ 
x 
a7 /| / 
Paul A. Tiérney 
Editor | 
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April 29, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware, Director 
CORE Regional Office 

48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Joyce: 


This came from the gods. 
as a souvenir of Robert Moses’ continuing concern for CORE, 


I thought you'd like to have it 


justice and dignity. 


Sincerely, 


iy 


(Marvin Ric ; 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


May 3, 1965 


TO: Joyce Ware 
FROM: George Witey 
RE: Civilian Review Board meeting, April 30th 


It is unfortunate that there was no CORE representative at this meeting 
at District 65. Heever, a subcommittee has been formed which we could 

be represented on. Please get in touch with Mr. Michaelis (320 East 3rd 
Street, New York 9; tel: JU 2-7600 x8665). First apologize for not being 
there, or sending a representative, or letting him know. 


Please be sure that in the future there is someone at the meetings if you 
cannot be there. 


MEMO TO MANHATTAN CLUB PRESIDENTS 


FRQi THE 


HUMAN RELATIONS CQUiITTEE 


The Human Relations Conmittee of the Democratic County 
Committee of New York County has authorized me as Secretary to 
urge all club presidents in Manhattan to contact their District 
LLeaders and club members immediately, asking them to contact 


theix City Councilman and register their affirmative support of 


a Home Rule message seeking state enactment of the Southall 


Assembly Bill calling for a Civilian Review Board for New York 


City. 


This Home Rule message was introduced into the City 
Council by Councilman J. Raymond Jones, 
Once the Home Rule message has been sent to the Legis-~ 


lature, we urge all club presidents, District Leaders and club 


members to call for full support of it from their state legis~ 


Latorse 


Maxine Arons, Secretary 
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| ARCHITECTS’ RENEWAL COMMITTEE IN HARLEM, INC. 
126 EAST 83rd STREET NEW YORK 2. e. 10028 BU 8-0404 


May 3, 1965 


Dear Miss Ware, 


The Architects' Renewal Committee in Harlem (ARCH) was formed to offer volunteer 
professional assistance in planning and architecture to the residents of neighbor- 
hoods facing urban renewal. Our members are presently working with grass roots 
community organizations in four upper-Manhattan neighborhoods: Manhattanville, 
Morningside, St. Nicholas Park and Millbank. : 


The program calls for the establishment of a free technical training school in 
Central Harlem for the unemployed and under-employed youth of that community. 

The school would teach immediately marketable skills in the fields of architecture, 
planning, engineering and construction, such as drafting, cartography, site super- 
vision, quantity surveying and graphics. It has been shown that substantial job 
opportunities at quite respectable salaries exist in local architectural and engineer- 
ing offices and in the industries serving those professions. 


The existence of scholarship funds earmarked for Negro applicants will make it 
possible for motivated students to go on into professional training. 


We hope that the school will receive support (not financial) from all the concerned 
community organizations in the Harlem area. Your organization can help by finding 

interested students and by proposing useful community projects which can be under- 

taken by the students in the course of their training. 


Jointly sponsored by the American Institute of Architects and the American Institute 
of Planners, such a job training program would be financed, through a reputable local 
institution, by the federal government under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, or the Economic Opportunity Act, either singly or in combination. 


We hope that this program can be readied by the fall of this year. To move quickly, 
we must be able to show that both the professions and the community are solidly be- 
hind this proposal. Will you please discuss this matter with your group and then 
send me a letter indicating your support? 


Very truly yours, 


C5 Sf 


C. ‘Richard h 
CRH :g Executive Director 
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You are cordially invited 


Open House 
| at the 


| Kesousieil (entities 


of the Bank Street College of Education 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


103 Kast 125th Street, Ath floor 
4:00 to 6:00 p-m. 


Tour of the headquarters and a report on current 
pro jects by the stall of the Center and cooperating 
Pabkc School personnel 


P rogram will begin promptly at 5:00 p-m. 


R.S.V.P.: Mes. Redman Gilder, Jr. Bank Sereet College of Education 
CHelsea 3-4903 69 Bank Street, New York 10014 


May 7, 1965 


. Frank R. Burges 
E. 102nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Burges: 


We have received your letter indicating yeur 
interest in forming a CORE chapter, and are glad te hear 
that you hope te have a direct actien group in the 

East Harlem area. 


that will help you te t organized and that outlines 
p you te ge ou 8 
~ and requirements 


the pred fer affiliatien with 
: ~2ase “pead it a. 


Oe ee ne, Sees 0 som 
Ware and she ean be reached a 

Office, 45 W. 125th St., NYC. ; 
her ef yeur désire te ferm a CORE ehapter. 
toush with her eo that she oan attend eno of 


will be sent te you informing jou of whether er not 
you may use the name ef CORE in yeur activities. 


After reeeiving Page ntl lo and when you 

have yeur greup fermed and efficers elected, be sure 

te send us the names and addresses and numbers ef 

ted officers, se that we may add then the contact 
st. 


If yeu have any questiens, please de net hesitate 
te contact us. 


Sineerely yours, 


James T. MeCain 
JTMsms Directer ef Organization 
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MEMORANDUM 


May 7, 1965 


TO: RELIGIOUS, CIVIC AND CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS 


FROM: Rev. Eugene Callender 
Dr. Benjamin F, Payton 
Carl Fields 


We have just been notified that the scheduled meeting between Dr. Bernard Donovan 
and the representatives of religious, civic and civil rights groups that had met 
together on Thursday, April 29th, has been cancelled. Dr. Donovan had agreed fo 
meet again with this group on Monday, May l|Oth. There was no indication of plans 
fo reschedule this meeting. 


We have scheduled a very important caucus meeting that we would like to have you 
attend on Wednesday, May !2th at 8:00 PM at The Church of the Master, 86 Morningside 
Avenue, Manhattan. 


At this meeting we will present to you a proposal for a model public hearing on 
the educational park which we would like to sponsor with your cooperation during 
the first week in June, just before the Board of Education hearing on the educa- 
tional park. It is very urgent that you cone and discuss these preliminary plan 
with us and make your suggestions. | 


In the light of Dr. Donovan's cancellation of this meeting and in view of the 
fact that he has not made another appointment, we are sure you will want to discuss 
where we go from here. 


Continental 


Baking 
C Om p a ny — — 01762 


(INCORPORATED) 
BOSTON: 617 - 244-4647 


330 Speen Street 


May 12, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 
New England Regional Director 


CORE 
48 West 125th Street 
New York City, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


I would appreciate it very much if you would arrange to forward 
to my attention an address list of the CORE Chapters in the 
New England Region. 


I have a copy of the Connecticut address list, but would appreciate 
receiving a list of the other states. 


Thank you for your attention to this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY 


Rommie L. Loudd, “an 
Sales Promotions 
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HARROP A. FREEMAN 


PROFESSOR OF LAW 103 NEEDHAM PL. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
May 17, 1965 


MY:, 6s 


Joyce Ware 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Joyce Ware: 


Jim Farmer has replied to me concerning possible 
stewardess jobs with air lines. I have been doing some — 
consultative and research work with them and believe that 
I can open the door more fully in several of the national 
air lines. Jim said that you would be the one to work 
with me. 


It is possible that I may be coming to New York 
on June lst to work with the air lines. I would appre- 
ciate any suggestions from you as to how to proceed from 


here. 
sincerely, | 
e -C 
: ao 
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Harrop A?/ Freeman 


py 3 » Mrs. RAYMOND V. NELSON 


Lusby, Maryland 
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MEMORANDUM 
TO; Joyce Ware a May 19, 1965 
FROM: Nancy Mutarelli .. 


RE: Urban League radio program 


15 minute radio program taping is scheduled for Tuesday, May 25th , 
415 Madison Avenue, 15th floor, WMCA. Mr. Ross will meet you there. 
In New York, the program will be broadcast over WWRL and WLIB (also 
about 100 other stations throughout the country). Topic of dis- 
cussion: What is CORE doing in the Northeast? Major difficulties in 


the North. They want a short biography of you. I am calling your 


office now on that. Y/ - {.o3 GQ _ Wa. & eoe 
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DOWNTOWN COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


235 EAST ELEVENTH STREET. NEW YorK 3, N. Y. #® ALGONQUIN 4-1091 


ee a IRENE NEURATH 


NORMAN STUDER 
Director, Nursery School 


Director e 


ee May 18, 1965 


Gentlemens: 


Interviews are now being scheduled at Downtown Community 
School for a part time music teachers for the 1965 - 


1966 term, 


We will be happy to consider any applicants you may 
Wish to send, It will be appreciated if you would initially 


screen for experience as our teachers are required to have at 


least two years practical background, 


Please have applicants call me at AL 4-1091 for an 


interview appointment, Thank you for your cooperation, 


ne S51 


Norman Studer 


L375 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 
SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 
Salle | 17 E. 45 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: OXFORD .7-2265 


| ren 28, G65 
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On Tuesday, June 8, the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy and the New York Council for SANE will sponsor a Rally 
for Peace in Vietnam. It will be held at Madison Square Garden 


at 7 in the evening. 


The purpose of the Rally is to urge on the President these 
actions: to halt the bombing of North Vietnam; to seek a cease- 
fire with the Vietcong; to press for negotiations without pre- 
conditions with all concerned parties, including the National 


Liberation Front. 


Speakers will include a major civil rights leader, a United States 
senator, Norman Thomas and myself. Top entertainers will appear. 


We are asking a number of organizations to support this Rally -- 
peace, academic, civil rights, labor and religious groups among 
them (see enclosed list). SANE is assuming financial, program 
and mechanical responsibility for the meeting. We welcome 
assistance from the supporting organizations on publicizing the 
event and on ticket sales. Tickets will be made available to 
them at a 20% discount if prepaid, at 15% off if payment is 
deferred. Posters and flyers, to be provided free by SANE, are 
now at the printer. They will not include the names of 
supporting organizations, but space will be provided for the 
addition of the group's own stamp. 


I hope that your group will jcin us as a supporting organization. 
We would appreciate your letting us know at your earliest oppor- 
tunity, using the enclosed form (extra copy for your files), 
whether and to what extent you can participate. 


sincerely yours, 


Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
Co-Chairman 
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MEMORANDUM 


MAY 5, 1965 


. TO: Joyce Ware 


FROM: Nancy Mutarelli 

RE: Marshall Foundation Police Conference 

The meeting of the Marshall Foundation to plan the Police Con- 
ference will be held on June 7th from 5:00 to 7:00 at the 
Faculty Club, 22 Washington Square North. Mr. Palmer called 


requesting that Farmer attend; I let him know that you would be 


there instead. His number: 924-0359. 


ee en es 


May 25, 1965 


Dear Joyce: 


I am hereby handing in 
lok Coordinator of the Sartneast ional Office with one 
eer week's notice. I am res ; for two reasons. One 
ay; because I am no longer financially able to work for 

the amount of money I've been working for here. 
Secondly, of my three ars with the CORE organization 
and my nine months in voto geen Office, I have come 
to realize that unless drastic changes are made in 

the CORE structure and approach, it can never be 

the vehicle or any part of the vehicle that will 
carry the black people i our country to freedom. 

I can no longer work for an organization whos' 
uselessness s becom more and more evident in 
this "Negro povaluaien ° 


I would like to say that its been nice working 
with you but I can't because I don't know you; for 
I don't think we ever began to establish a. working 
relationship. And since I'm not able to make the 
snap judgements about pores? that you seem to be 
able to make, I'm unable to say whether I like working 
with you or not. I can say to you and to the rest 
of the people at National CORE that it has been a 
learning experience, Hopefully I'm wrong about the 
CORE o zation, there's still a chance 
for it to have some significant meaning to black 
play? gaan North area of the United States but 

ou ‘ 


resignation as Youth 


I'm 


ou 
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Yours for freedon, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


R. A. 
3d Rdg. 215 Print. 7162, 7298, 7324 Rec. 801 


IN ASSEMBLY 


May 26, 1965 


Senate bill Pr. No. 5527, Int. No. 4057, by Senator WILSON— 
read once and referred to the Committee on Rules—committee 
discharged, bill substituted for Assembly bill Int. 5739, Pr. 6997, 
by Committee on Rules—amended on special order of third 
reading ordered reprinted as amended retaining its place on the 
special order of third reading and re-engrossed—again amended 
on special order of third reading, ordered reprinted, retaining its 
place on the special order of third reading and re-engrossed— 
lost on final passage—vote reconecidered and bill amended on 
third reading—ordered reprinted as amended, retaining its place 
on the order of third reading 


AN ACT 


To amend the real property actions and proceedings law and 
the New York city civil court act, in relation to special pro- 
ceedings by tenants of multiple dwellings in the city of New 
York for an judgment directing the deposit of rents with the 
clerk of the civil court and the use thereof for the purpose 
of remedying conditions dangerous to life, health or safety 
and authorizing the appointment of an administrator to 
administer such moneys subject to the court’s direction 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


1 Section 1. Legislative findings and intent. It is hereby found 
9 that there exists in the city of New York multiple dwellings which 
g contain the conditions hereinafter described and which endanger 


4 the life, health or safety of the occupants thereof. It is hereby 


ExrLanaTion — Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be omitted. 
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2 


further found that additional enforcement powers are necessary in 


order to compel the correction of such conditions and to increase 
the supply of adequate, safe and standard dwelling units, the short- 
age of which constitutes a public emergency and is contrary to the 
public welfare. 

§ 2. The real property actions and proceedings law is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new article, to be article seven-a, to 
read as follows: 


ARTICLE 7-A 


SPECIAL PROCEEDINGS BY TENANTS OF MULTIPLE DWELLINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK FOR JUDGMENT DIRECTING DEPOSIT 
OF RENTS AND THB USE THEREOF FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
REMEDYING CONDITIONS DANGEROUS TO LIFE, HEALTH 


OR SAFETY 


Section 769. Jurisdiction, court; venue. 

770. Grounds for the proceeding. 

771. Commencement ; notice of petition; time and manner 
of service. 

772. Contents of petition. 

773. Answer. 

774. Trial. 

775. Defenses. 

776. Judgment. 

777. Application by mortgagee or lienor of record or other 
person having an interest in the property. 


778. Appointment of administrator. 


779. Presentation or settlement of accounts. 
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25 
26 


780. Watver void. 
781. ‘‘Owner’’ defined. 
782. ‘‘Multiple dwelling’’ defined. 

§ 769. Jurisdiction; court; venue. 1. A special proceeding by 
tenants of a multiple dwelling in the city of New York for a judg- 
ment directing the deposit of rents into court and their use for the 
purpose of remedying conditions dangerots to life, health or safety 
may be maintained in the civil court of the city of New York. 

2. The place of trial of the special proceeding shall be within 
the county in which the real property or a portion thereof from 
which the rents issue 1s situated. 

§ 770. Grounds for the proceeding. One-third or more of the 
tenants occupying a multiple dwelling located in the city of New 
York may maintain a special proceeding as provided in this article, 
upon the ground that there exists in such multiple dwellings or in 
any part thereof a lack of heat or of running water or of light or of 
electricity or of adequate sewage disposal facilities. or any other 
condition dangerous to life, health or safety, which has existed for 
five days, or an infestation by rodents, or any combination of swe 
condstions. 

§ 771. Commencement ; notice of petition; time and manner of 
service. 1. A special proceeding prescribed by this article shall 
be commenced by the service of a petition and notice of petition. 
A notice of petition may be issued only by a judge or the clerk of 
the court. 

2. The notice of petition shall specify the time and place of the 


, Rishearing on the petition and state that if at such time, a defense to 
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4 
such petition is not interposed and established by the owner or any 


mortgagee or lienor of record, a final judgment may be rendered 
directing that the rents due on the date of entry of such judgment 
from the petitioning tenants and the rents due on the dates of" 
service of such judgment on all other tenants occupying such. 
multiple dwelling, from such other tenants, shall be deposited with 
the clerk of the court, and any rents to become due in the future 
from such petitioners and from all other tenants occupying such 
multiple dwelling shall be deposited with such clerk as they fall 
due; and that such deposited rents shall be used, subject to the 
court’s direction, to the extent necessary to remedy the condttion 
or conditions alleged in the petition. 

8. The notice of petition and petition shall be served upon the 
owner of such multiple dwelling last registered with the depart- 
ment of buildings of such city pursuant to section D26-3.1 of the 
administrative code of the city of New York and upon every mort- 
gagee and lienor of record, at least five and not more than twelve 
days before the time at which the petition ts noticed to be heard. 

4, The notice of petition and petition together with proof of serv- 
ice thereof shall be filed with the court before which the petition és 
to be heard within three days after service.. 

5. Manner of service. a. Service of the notice of petition and 
petition shall be made by personally delivering them to the person or 
persons required to be served pursuant to subdivision three of this 


section; except that if service cannot with due diligence be made 


within the city in such manner, it shall be made: 
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5 
(1) upon the owner last registered with the department of butld- 


ings pursuant to section D26-3.1 of the administrative code of the 
city of New York by delivering to and leaving personally with the 
person designated pursuant to section D26-3.1 of such code as man- 
aging agent of the subject multiple dwelling, a copy of the notice of 
petition and petition; 

(2) upon a mortgagee or lienor of record, by registered mail, 
return receipt requested, at the address set forth in the recorded 
mortgage or lien. 

b. If such personal service vie the person designated pursuant 
to section D26-3.1 of the administrative code of the city of New 
York as managing agent of the subject multiple dwelling cannot 
be made with due diligence, service upon such last registered owner 
shall be made by affixing a copy of the notice and petition upon a 
conspicuous part of the subject multiple dwelling ; and in addition, 
within one day after such affixing, by sending a copy thereof by 
registered mail, return receipt requested, to the owner at the last 
address registered by him with the department of buildings or, in 
the absence of such registration, to the address set forth in the last 
recorded deed with respect to such premises. 

6. Notice to non-petttioning tenants. Notice of the proceeding 
shall be given to the non-petitioning tenants occupying the multiple 
dwelling by affixing a copy of the notice of petition and petition 
upon a conspicuous part of the subject multiple dwelling. 

§ 772. Contents of petition. The petition shall: 

1. Allege material facts showing that there exists in such multiple 


dwelling or any part thereof one or more of the following: a lack 
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of heat or of running water or of light or electricity or of adequate 


sewage disposal facilities, or any other condition dangerous to life, 
health or safety, which has existed for five days, or an infestation 
of rodents. 

2. Allege the number of petitioners making the petition and that 
they constitute one-third or more of the tenants of said multiple 
dwelling in occupancy thereof. 

3. Allege a brief description of the nature of the work required to 
remove or remedy the condition and an estimate as to the cost 
thereof. 

4, Allege the amount of rent due from each such petitioner, 
monthly. 

5. State the relef sought. 

§ 773. Answer. At the time when the petition is to be heard, the 
owner and any mortgagee or lienor of record, shall answer in writ- 
ing. If the notice of petition was served at least eight days before 
the time at which it was noticed to be heard and it so demands, the 
answer shall be served at least three days before the time the petition 
1s noticed to be heard and any reply shall be served at least one day 
before such time. 

§ 774. Trial. Where triable issues of fact are raised, they shall 
be tried by the court without a jury at the time when issue is joined. 
However, the court, in its discretion, may grant an adjournment of 
such trial at request of either party, if it determines that an 


adjournment is necessary to enable either of the parties to procure 


the necessary witnesses, or upon consent of all the parties who 
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appear. Such adjournment shall not be for more than five days 


except by consent of all the parties who appear. 

§ 775. Defenses. It shall bea sufficient defense to the proceed- 
mg, tf the owner or any mortgagee or lienor of record establish that: 

a. The condition or conditions alleged in the petition did not in 
fact extst or that such condition or conditions have been removed or 
remedied ; or 

b. Such condition or conditions has been caused by a petitioning 
tenant or tenants or members of the family or families of such pets- 
tioner or petitioners or of their guests or by other residents of the 
multiple dwelling or their families or guests; or 

c. Any tenant or resident of the multiple dwelling. has refused 
entry to the owner or his agent to a portion of the premises for the 
purpose of correcting such condition or conditions. 

§ 776. Judgment. The court shall render a final judgment either 

a. Dismissing the petition for failure to affirmatively establish 
the allegations thereof or because of the affirmative establishment 
by the owner or a mortgagee or lienor of record of a defense or 
defenses specified in section seven hundred seventu-five of this 
article; or 

b. Directing that (1) the rents due on the date of the entry of 
such judgment from the petitioning tenants and the rents due on 
the dates of service of the judgment on all other tenants encanta 
such multiple dwelling, from such other tenants, shall be deposited 
with the clerk of the court; (2) any rents to become due tm the future 
from such petitioners and from all other tenants occupying such 


multiple dwelling shall be deposited with such clerk as they fall 
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8 
due; (3) such deposited rents shall be used, subject to the court’s 


direction, to the extent necessary to remedy the condition or con- 
ditions alleged in the petition and (4) upon the completion of 
such work in accordance with such judgment, any remaining surplus 
shall be turned over to the owner, together with a complete account- 
ing of the rents deposited and the costs incurred; and granting such 
other and further relief as to the court may seem just and proper. 
A certified copy of such judgment shall be served personally upon 
each non-petitioning tenant occupying such multiple dwelling. If 
personal service on any such non-petitioning tenant cannot be made 
with due diligence, service on such tenant shall be made by affixing 
a certified copy of such judgment on the entrance door of such ten- 
ant’s apartment and, in addition, within one day after such affixing, 
by sending a certified copy thereof by registered mail, return receipt 
requested, to such tenant. Any right of the owner of such multiple 
dwelling to collect such rent moneys from any petitioning tenant of 
such multiple dwelling on or after the date of entry of such judg- 
ment, and from any non-petitioning tenant of such multiple dwell- 
ing on or after the date of service of such judgment on such 
non-petitioning tenant as herein provided, shall be void and unen- 
forceable to the extent that such petitioning or non-petitioning ten- 
ant, as the case may be, has deposited such moneys with the clerk 
of the court in accordance with the terms of such judgment, 
regardless of whether such right of the owner arises from a lease, 
contract, agreement or understanding heretofore or hereafter made 


or entered into or arises as a matter of law from the relationship 


of the parties or otherwise. It shall be a valid defense mm any 
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action or proceeding against any such tenant to recover possession 


of real property for the non-payment of rent or for use or occu- 
pation to prove that the rent alleged to be unpaid was deposited 
with the clerk of the court in accordance with the terms of a judg- 
ment entered under this section. 

§ 777. Application by mortgagee or lienor of record or other 
person having an interest in the property. a. If, after a trial, the 
court shall determine that the facts alleged in the petition have 
been affirmatively established by the petitioners, that no defense 
thereto specified in section seven hundred seventy-five has been 
affirmatively established by the owner or a mortgagee or lenor 
of record, and that the facts alleged in the petition warrant the 
granting of the relief sought, and if the owner or any mortgagee 
or lienor of record or other person having an interest in the prop- 
erty, shall apply to the court to be permitted to remove or remedy 
the conditions specified in such petition and shall (1) demonstrate 
the ability promptly to undertake the work required; and (2) 
post security for the performance thereof within the time, and 
in the amount and manner, deemed necessary by the court, then 
the court, in lieu of rendering judgment as provided in section seven 
hundred seventy-six of this article, may issue an order permitting 
such person to perform the work within a time fixed by the court.. 

b. If, after the issuance of an order pursuant to subdivision a 
of this section, but before the time fixed in such order for the 
completion of the work prescribed therein, tt shall appear to the 
petitioners that the person permitted to do the same ts not proceed- 


ing with due diligence, the petitioners may apply to the court on 


10 
1 notice to those persons who have appeared in the proceeding for 


9 a hearing to determine whether judgment should be rendered «mme- 
8 diately as provided in subdivision c of this section. 
4 c.If, upon a hearing authorized in subdivision b hereof, the 
D court shall f Psieerten that such owner, mortgagee, Lenor or other 
6 person is not proceeding with due diligence, or upon the fatlure 
7 of such owner, mortgagee, Kienor or other person to complete the 
8 work in accordance with the provisions of said order, the court 
9 shall render a final judgment appointing an administrator as author- 
10 ied in section seven hundred seventy-eight of this article. Such 
11 judgment shall direct the administrator to apply the security posted 
12 by such person to the removing or remedying of the condition or con- 
13 ditions specified in the petition. In the event that the amount of 
14 such security should be insufficient for such purpose, such judgment 
15 shall direct the deposit of rents with the clerk, as authorised by 
16 section seven hundred seventy-six of this article, to the extent of 
17 such deficiency. In the event that such security should exceed 
18 the amount required to remove or remedy such condition or con- 
19 ditions, such judgment shall direct the administrator to file with the 
20 court, upon completion of the work prescribed therein, a full 
21 accounting of the amount of such security and the expenditures 
22 made pursuant to such judgment, and to turn over such surplus to 
23 the person who posted such security, together with a copy of such 
24 accounting. 


25 § 778. Appointment of administrator. 1. The court is author- 


26 ized and empowered, in implementation of a judgment rendered pur- 


27 suant to section seven hundred seventy-six or seven hundred seventy- 
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11 
seven of this article, to appoint a person other than the owner, a 


mortgagee or lienor, to administer the rent moneys or security 
deposited with the clerk subject to the court’s direction. Such per- 
son shall be an attorney and counsellor at law duly qualified to prac- 
tice law in this state or a certified public accountant or a real estate 
broker licensed in this state. Such administrator is authorized 
and empowered in accordance with the direction of the court, to 
order the necessary materials, labor and services to remove or 
remedy the conditions specified in the judgment, and to make dis- 


bursements in payment thereof. Such administrator, shall, upon 


11 completion of the work prescribed in such judgment, file with the 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


court a full accounting of all receipts and expenditures for such 
work. 

3. The court may allow from the rent moneys or security on 
deposit a reasonable amount for the services of such admimstrator. 

3. The administrator so appointed shall furnish a bond, the 
amount and form of which shall be approved by the court. The 
cost of such bond shall be paid from the moneys so deposited. 

§ 779. Presentation or settlement of accounts. The court shall 
require the keeping of written accounts sttemizing the recetpis and 
expenditures under an order tssued pursuant to section seven hun- 
dred seventy-six or seven hundred seventy-seven of thts article, 
which shall be open to inspection by the owner, any mortgagee or 
lienor or any other person having an interest in such receipts or 
expenditures. Upon motion of the court or the administrator or 
of the owner, any. mortgagee or lienor of record or of any person 


having an interest, the court may require a presentation or settle- 


1 
2 
3 
4 
D 
6 
7 
8 
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10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


12 
ment of the accounts with respect thereto. Notice of a motion for 


presentation or settlement of such accounts shall be served on 
the owner, any mortgagee or other lienor of record who appeared 
in the proceeding and any person having an interest in such 
receipts or expenditures. 

§ 780. Waiver void. Any provision of a lease or other agreement 
whereby any provision of this article for the benefit of a tenant, 
resident or occupant of a multiple dwelling is waived, shall be 
deemed against public policy and shall be void. 

§ 781. ‘‘Owner’’ defined. As used in this article, the term 
‘‘owner’’ shall mean and include the owner or owners of the free- 
hold of the premises or lesser estate therein, mortgagee or vendee 
im possession, assignee of rents, receiver, executor, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or any other person, firm or corporation, directly or indi- 
rectly «n control of a dwelling, but shall not include a receiver 
appointed pursuant to section three hundred nine of the multiple 
dwelling law. 

§ 782. ‘‘Multiple dwelling’’ defined. As used in this article, the 
term ‘‘multiple dwelling’? shall mean any dwelling which consti- 
tutes a multiple dwelling as defined in the multiple dwelling law, 
of six or more apartments. 

§ 3. Section two hundred four of the New York city civil court 


act, as renumbered by chapter five hundred sixty-four of the laws 


24 of nineteen hundred sixty-three, is hereby amended to read as 


25 follows: 


26 § 204. Summary proceedings. The court shall have jurisdiction 


27 over summary proceedings to recover possession of real property 


13 
located within the city of New York, to remove tenants therefrom, 


and to render judgment for rent due without regard to amount. 
The court shall also have jurisdiction over special proceedings by 
tenants of multiple dwellings in the city of New York for judgment 
directing deposit of rents and the use thereof for the purpose of 
remedying conditions dangerous to life, health or safety. as author- 
ized by article seven-a of the real property lies and proceedings 
laws. 
§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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May 17, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, B.2. 


Dear Sir: 


For over a year now I have been writing letters to the Mayor and the 
Sanitation Department about the constantly filthy, disgusting streets here 
in Harlem, to no avail. It seems to me that this is an area where your organ- 
ization should certeinly inject itself. Not only is this a health hazard 
(as well as disgusting from an aesthetic view) in a physical sense, but I 
submit this is one of the contributing factors why psychologically so many 
of us are defeated and hopeless. 


To be constantly surrounded by dirt and squalor of every description is 
certainly not conducive to optimism and and the exercise of initiative. The 
pity of it, of course, is that we cannot completely lay the blame for all of 
it at the door of the Sanitation Department, (although this agency is not 
guilt—-less by any means) but must share in the responsibility for our own 
filth in the persons mainly of store-owners and janitors who sweep their 
side-walks' debris int the gutters, the main areas of garbage accumulation. 


It seems to me that what is needed is: 


1.Pressure from organizations like yours to get the Sanitation Department 
to assume its part of the responsibility, including more frequent afid more 
thorough cleaning of streets; more time spent on, and more intelligent edu- 
cational programs; more warnings for violators, and finally, imposition of 
fines where necessary. 


<ein addition to the hoped-for official action in the area of education, un- 
official such action by appeals from our churches, newspapers, schools, CIVIL 
RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS and other organizations. 


Raising the self-respect of people here is vital in this secial revolu- 
tion. This is a ‘must!’ area for the achievement of this ain. 


Yours very truly, 


Ere 
oshua Williams 


2816 Eighth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10039 
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35-40 83 St. 
Jackson Hgts, N.Y. 11372 


May 26, 1965 


Dear Joyce, 


Enclosed is the proposed letter from you to 
David Sullivan, the general president of the 
Building Service Employees' International Union. 
Also enclosed are a few clippings to refresh 
you on the facts involved. 


There are some indications that a rank-and-file 
group may be forming within the local. I am 
still checking this out. 


The letter is intended to bolster any such 
rank-and-file effort by serving notice to Mr. 
Sullivan that CORE is informed about what's 
happening in this local, amt Perhaps this 
will help to keep him on the ball and will help 
to insure the members a genuine opportunity 

to have a voice in their own union. 


So, I hope you will see fit to send the letter 
to Sullivan. 


George H. Albertz 
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Challenge to a Union 


Organized labor will have a scandal) on 
its hands if David Sullivan, president of the 
Building Service Employees International 
Union, fails to designate a trustee to take 
over the sordid affairs of Local 32E in 
the Bronx. 

Two of its officials were convicted last 
month on shakedown charges. Yesterday 
two more dignitaries were indicted by a 
federal grand jury on charges of getting 
personal loans from employers of union 
; members and using the loans to buy stocks. 

Local 32E represents building superin- 
tendents, most of them Negroes and Puerto 
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. Ricans. The “sweetheart contracts” nego- 
tiated by the officers involved payoffs from | 


Jandlords and real estate operators to re- 


duce the wages and other benefits of union: 


members. 


If 32E holds its elections tomorrow 
as scheduled, this dreary cast of charac- 
ters will be automatically reelected de- 
spite the mounting record of faithlessness 
to the welfare of the membership. 

The only man who can avert this 
affront to decent trade unionism is David 
Sullivan. 
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Shady-Money Deals— 
Union Dumps Officers | 


By Milton Lewis 
Of The Herald Tribune Staff 

With its four elected officers either convicted or in- 
dicted on shady-money deals, Local 32 E of the Building 
Service Employees International Union was placed in 
trusteeship yesterday. | 

In addition, David Sullivan, the AFL-CIO. union’s 
general president, suspended the four officers, though one 
quit before Mr. Sullivan acted. 


Mr. Sullivan announced these drastic steps in Wash- 


ington one day after Henry Chartier, $40,000-a-year presi- 
dent of Local 32 E, was indicted for accepting a $6,000 
“loan” from iandlords who use the local’s members, total- 
ing 9,000. Most are building “‘supers’” who make about $50 
a month—or less than $15 a week. 

And Mr. Sullivan moved only a few hours after two 
other Local 32 E officers—its vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer—were each sentenced to a year in prison. They 
__ More on SHADY-MONEY—P 19 
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(Continued from page one) 


had been convicted on Taft-Hartley Act charges similar to 
those leveled against their $40,000-a-year president. 


The fourth officer, the recording secretary, is awaiting 
trial for allegedly accepting $1,900 in payoffs from land- 
lords to arrange “sweetheart” contracts, which are dele- 
terious to the rank and file. A fifth official, an organizer, 


is also under indictment. 


Mr. Sullivan in appointing a trustee and suspending 
the officers, also canceled today’s scheduled election of 
officers for Local 32 E—in which the indicted and con- 
victed officials were running unopposed, ostensibly at the 
wishes of the membership. 

Walter Butler, the union’s international representa- 
tive from Syracuse, was named trustee. Aaron Benenson, 
international counsel, and Samuel Sindel, international 
auditor, will assist Mr. Butler. 

And Mr. Chartier, the suspended and indicted head of 
Local 32 E, was quoted as saying he “would not oppose” 
Mr. Sullivan’s actions and “would advise the membership 
to co-operate with the trustee.” 

The two officers sentenced yesterday were Vincent 
Ricciardi, 43, vice-president for seven years, and Stanley 
Unger, 48, the local’s secretary-treasurer for 10 years. 

Ricciardi, convicted of selling out his union, managed 
to get 2,000 of his local’s members to sign a petition for 
leniency. Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld did not bother 
to characterize this petition. But he did make it a point 
to mention it for the record. Then he got down to business. 

Besides sentencing Ricciardi to a year—the maximum 
could have been 15 years—Riociardi was put on proba- 
tion for three years after the sentence is served. nd dur- 
ing probation he must not hold any union office. 

Oh, don’t worry about that, Ricciardi advised Judge 
Weinfeld in effect, producing a copy of his resignation, 
filed last Friday. At the same time, he made it plain he 
was going to appeal his conviction for accepting more than 
$4,000 from 12 landlords with whom he arranged “sweet- 
heart” contracts. 

Local 32E supplies superintendents for 6,000 Bronx and 
Westerchester apartment houses and it also represents the 
$150 to $330-a-week mutuel ticket clerks at Yonkers Race- 
way, where now suspended and indicted president Chartier 
called a two-day strike in March. And at the sentencing 
yesterday of the two local officials, aids of U. 8. Attorney 
Robert Morgenthau, pointed out that witnesses were fearful 


~~ “T resigned . 


|SHADY-MONEY DEALS, UNION DUMPS OFFICERS| 


Judge Weinfeld readily agreed with the observation 


made by Andrew Maloney, an assistant to U. S. Attorney 


Morgenthau, the court saying: 
“A union official elected by the membership holds a 


position of trust as much as an elected or appointed public 
official. ... You (Ricciardi) lined your pockets at the ex- 


Neil Peck, another assistant to U. S. Attorney Morgen-~ 
pense of those you were representing.” 
thau, advised Judge Thomas Murphy, who sentenced 
Unger, who could have gotten up to three years: 


“The history of Local 32E in the Bronx and of the de- 
fendant does violence to the ideals and goals of the labor 
movement. ...It does violence because after Ricciardi was 
convicted (April 7), he and Unger (convicted March 23) 
paraded themselves up to the Bronx and had themselves 
renominated in complete disregard for the membership.” 


Mr. Peck also called Unger “pait of the cancer which 
has plagued the Bronx and this union.” 


Where Ricciardi was convicted of accepting $4,000 
from landlords, Unger was found guilty in taking $5,200 in 
“loans” from two other landlords. Both were continued in 
bail pending appeals. Awaiting trial, besides Mr. Chartier, 
are Fred Meyer, the local’s recording secretary, accused of 
accepting two payoffs from employers totaling $1,900, and 
Thomas Di Salvo, the local’s chief organizer in Westchester, 
charged with accepting a $5,000 loan from a landlord. Mr. 
Di Salvo, indicted Monday with Mr. Chartier, is not an 
elected officer, being named to the post by Mr. Chartier. 

Mr. Chartier became president of the local about 10 
years ago, succeeding the murdered Tommy Lewis. 

It could not be determined if Mr. Chartier, suspended 
and indicted, will atten tonight’s meeting of Local 32 E at 
the Concor Plaza Hotel in the Bronx—at which the newly 
appointed trustee Butler will preside. 

Ricciardi, whose resignation as vice-president came to 

light yesterday, wanted the world to know—in his own 
words—hy he quit: 
.only to prevent any further suffering by 
union members because of my predicament. I have knon 
most members in my 19 years with Local 32 E and no words 
can describe my feelings more strongly than this.” 

And it was shortly after this yesterday that the an- 
nouncement came through from Washington for all the 


_ Officers of Local 32 E to step aside for a trustee. U. 8. 


Attorney Morgenthau and the FBI have been investigating 
Local 32 E for two years. 


of testifying for the government. 
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MEMOR AN DUM 


TO: Miss Joyce Ware 


FROM: Jimmy McDonald 


DATE: May 27, 1965 


SUBJECT: Gandhi Award 
On June 21st, CORE will give its highest award posthumously 

| to James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and Michael Schwerner. As you 

| know, this is the highest award within CORE and is presented an- 

: nually to the individual doing the most to improve race relations 
through direct, nonviolent methods. Inasmuch as we are certain 
that CORE chapters will want to be a part of this ceremony-- 
which will be held at the Ethical Cultural Society, 2 W. 64th St.-- 
we are reserving a small section of 25 seats for each of the CORE 
groups in the metropolitan area. 


The program will have as its keynote speaker Dean Louis H. 
Pollak, Dean of Yale University Law School. The Master of Cere- 
monies will be Mr. Ossie Davis. At present, we are in negotiations 
with "Voices, Inc." to give choral presentations. 


Many other things have been planned for the Memorial Week, 
and I am inserting a copy of the Congressional insert which you 
might want to read and use in some way. 


| Obviously, we do not have time to do the many other things 
that we would like to do for this Gandhi Award. I would appreciate 
hearing from the CORE chapters as soon as possible, indicating how 
| . many members from their groups will be attending the Gandhi Award. 


| I can be reached at the office. 
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a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


213 1/2 West Main Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK May 31, 1965 


i COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Raiph Abernathy 


Roger N. Baldwin AIR-MAIL SPECIAL DELIVERY 
Katrina M. Barnes 
i Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
John Cogley 

Eari B. Dickerson Miss Joyce Ware 


Eugene E. Frazier 


Harold Gibbons ; 
Roland B. Gitelsohn Congress of Racial Equality 


Sidney Hollander 38 Park Row 
i George M. Houser 
: E. Stanley Jones New York 38, New York 
: Bishop F. D. Jordan 
; Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston Dear Joyce: 
Will Mastow 
A. J. Muste 
Dorothy Norman - 
| A. Philip Randolph Please have Art call me right away. It is 
q lra DeA. Reid 
| Walter P. Reuther important that he comes to Durham for one day to close 7c 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson Church papers ° 
Arnold M. Rose 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith . 
ee Beane I want Art on the Convention Program. See 
cone Mae if he can get N. C. Churches to pay his expenses. 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 


7 ee ed I want you to contact Joycelyn and convince 


Jerry Wurf 


Cnaries S.cimmerman.- her to join Stair Ge = oaelo oe. 
OFFICERS 
Floyd B. McKissick P 7 
chairman You may call if necessary as I do not have 
Rudolph Lombard 
Tt aise ceateanan your home address or phone number. 
Wilfred Ussery 
3 2nd vice chairman 
| Ruth Turner With very kind regards, I am 
| secretary 
[ Alan Gartner ' 
treasurer 
; James Peck 
CORElator editor 


Cm 7 
STAFF FAK . 
| Richard Haley ! i 

associate Fr. Bs McK 3 


Gordon Carey 
assistant 
. Carl Rachlin, Esa. FBMcK:sal 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
| Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


Yours very truly,——— 
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June 1, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
CORE (Room 317) 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


An item of considerable medical social importance is involved 
in the final draft of the revised ard Certificate Of Live Birth 
being prepared by the Public Health Service, 


Despite some sentiment to delete reference to race from all types of 
records, we believe there are important and valid reasons to continue to 
collect such information on vital records if proper measures are taken 
to protect the rights of individual citizens. 


tae - 


Bennet 


After consultation with other interested groups, the Public Health 
Association of New York City is requesting the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to support the inclusion of a "Race of Parents" || 
entry in a confidential portion of the birth certificate. A summary of a 
background information is attached. | 


* ORAL SAS AS i ial ea lis eps ois oa apa * 


May we ask you to call this mtter to the attention of your organization 
and to consider making a similar request to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


If you have any questions, please call Dr. Lawrence Bergner at BE 3~1535, 
Sincerely yours, 


Edith Alt 


Lawrence Bergner, M.D. 
Co-Chairmen, Committee on Racial 
Integration in Health Services 


Encl. 


c.c. Miss Joyce Ware 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Race - Color Item On Birth Certificates 


The Public Health Service is preparing the final draft of a revised 
Standard Certificate Of Live Birth. Although the information included 
and the format of the actual certificates employed remain the pre- 
rogative of the individual states, the promulgated standard is 
automatically adopted by several states and has considerable influence 


upon the procedures adopted by many others. 


The present Standard Certificate includes an item on “color or race” 
of parents in the main body of the certificate. The draft revision 
continues the inclusion of this item but in a separate confidential 


medical portion of the certificate. 


The differences in infant mortality between the races illustrates 
some of the important reasons for continuing to collect information 
on race or color on birth certificates. The N.Y.C. infant mortality 
rate* in 1963 was 25.8. This overall rate included a rate for white 
infants of 19.9, while the rate for nonwhites was 39.2.** A nonwhite 
infant had twice the chance of dying within a year after birth as a 
white infant. In 1962 the expectation of life at birth in the United 
States was 70.9 years for the white population and 64.1 years for the 


nonwhite population. *** 


*The infant mortality rate relates the number of deaths among children 
under one year of age to the number of children born alive during the 


Same period: 
Infant Mortality Rate = sea ths under 1 ear x 1,000 


**Source: Summary of Vital Statistics 1963. Department of Health, 
The City of New York. 


***Source: Health, Education, and Welfare Trends. 1964 Edition. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


ed 


These differences suggest the need to search for causés related to: 
l. differing succeptibility and vulnerability to certain 


; diseases and conditions. 
2. differences in the availability and utilization of medical 
care. 
3. the importance of relevant social and economic factors. 
If we were unable to obtain information on race, we would not discover 
that differences do exist and would not be able to plan to cope with 
these differences with the medical, social and administrative 


capabilities we have at hand or that may be developed. 


In N.Y.C information on race has been collected on a confidential 
portion of the birth certificate since 1961. Access to this information 
is limited to the statistical staff of the Health Department and may be 
granted qualified research workers upon written request to the Board of 
Health. Pub'tished reports may not contain reference to any individual. 
The certified copies of birth certificates issued to individuals do not 


--dnelude the item of race. This information is not available to the 


courts or other agencies. As far as any individual is concerned, the 


‘item does not exist and presents no threat to his rights or privacy. 


At the same time, the pooling of the individual records serves a 


useful social purpose. 


Inclusion of the race - color item has been criticized by some because 
of a lack of precise definitions of the various categories. Although 
errors may occasionally be made, they cannot harm the individual. The 


workers using such records must be aware of this possibility of error, 


but the experience of the N.Y.C. Health Department during a period when 


this item was included on the copy of the birth certificate mailed to 


the mother with an invitation to report any errors suggests that 


errors are raree 


toe J ao 
ROMMIE LOUDD ASSOCIATES 


Your Contact with the New England Negro Market 


33 Bradston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 


June 2, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware, Regional Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row | 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


Reference is made to your letter of May 14+, 1965. Yes, I do feel that 
I have a reasonable cause for the use of the list which I requested in 
my letter of May 10, 1965 - if I didn't feel that I had a justifiable 
cause for such a list I woulszn't have written in the first place. 


I don't -know if you are aware of the Commissioners Stand in the New 
England area as far as minorities of non-whites are concerned, but to 

be quite frank it's ridiculous. I have established a policy of trying 

to report directly to various agencies that are concerned with the 

1 | implimentation of Civil Rights - and it is my concern on a 24-hour per 
Be] day basis. I happen to suspect that a good many bakeries in the New 

| England area are not complying to Executive Order No. 10925. Since the 
CORE Chapters are not blessed with being financial stable, I thought 

that they would perhaps appreciate news pertaining to the Negro consumer market, 
Negro route breadmen, milkmen, and salesmen in general are really not ata 
high level in New Engiand as far as I am concerned. 


Actually, I have most of the Chapters in the New Engiand region anyway 
and it would we very possible for me to travel and contact each agency 
in order to complete a mailing list, but after all, since we are n the 
same boat I would appreciate your earliest reply. 


Very truly yours, kao 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY | 


8 Park Row 
w York, N.¥. 607-6270 


Please send the following telegrams to those names on 


the cards attached, Thank you! 


URGE YOU CONTACT YOUR CONGRESSMAN DEMANDING PRINTING OF 
TESTIMONY ON MFDP CHALLANGE., CONGRESS VOTES JUNE 4, am. 


JOYCE WARE 
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| Inter-Office Correspondence 


USE THIS FORM FOR ALL OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE—WRITE ON ONE SIDE OF PAPER ONLY 


Date June 7, 1965 


To Joyce Ware From. George Wiley 


Subject: 


Dr. Desmond Callan, 15 Dash Place, BOx 63; tel: TU 4-3790 has some ideas 
involving health problems and care for poor people that might be raised 
in the anti-Wagner campaign. 


PUT IN WRITING WRITTEN MESSAGES SAVE TIME AND AVOID ERRORS. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EVENING COLLEGE 


1965 Winter TERM 


FREEDOM NOW! (NON-VIOLENCE AND THE NEGRO REVOLT) INSTRUCTOR: Lee SLOAN 


BELOW 1S A LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN A FURTHER EXAMINATION 
OF THE THEORY ANO PHILOSOPHY OF NON-VIOLENCE AND THE USE OF NON-VIOLENT TECHN! QUES 
BY MINORITY GROUP PEOPLES. MOST ARE AVAILABLE AT THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: MANY ARE 
AVAILABLE AT LOCAL BOOKSTORES. PAPERBACK EDITIONS ARE INDICATED BY AN ASTERISK (*). 


THE BOOKS MOST USEFUL FOR THIS COURSE ARE THOSE BY SIBLEY ANDO ZINN. SERIOUS STUDENTS 
MAY WANT TO CONSIDER PURCHASING THEIR BOOKS TO MAKE THE CLASS MORE MEANINGFUL, AL= 
THOUGH NO PURCHASES ARE REQUIRED. 


JOAN V. BONOURANT, CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE: THE GANOHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT : 
(PRINCETON, New JERSEY: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1950). 


MARION FRIEDMAN (€0.), | Witt Stitt Be Moveo: REPORTS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
: (LONDON: ARTHUR BARKER LIMITED, 19603). 


M. K. GANOH!. AMONG THE MANY BOOKS WRITTEN BY GANOHI, SEE ESPECIALLY? 


(1) THE GANoH! READER: A Source Book oF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, EDITED BY 
HOMER A. JACK. ie 

(2) NON-VIOLENCE IN PEACE AND WaR. 

13) NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE, EDITED BY BHARATAN KUMARAPPA. 

) SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


RICHARD B. GREGG, THE Power of NON-VIOLENCE (New York: FeLLowsHiP PusLicaTions, 1944). 


*MARTIN LUTHER KiNG, JR., STRIDE TowARD FREEDOM: THE MonTGomery Story (NEW YorRK: 
BALLANTINE Books, 1950). 


*MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., WHY We Can't Wait (New York: SiGNeT Books, 1963). 


aiahts 


*LEo Kuper, PASSive RESISTANCE IN SouTH AFRICA (NeW HAVEN: YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, | 


1957). 


-*Lours E. Lomax, THE Necro Revort (New York: A SiGnet Book, THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, 


1962). : 


ALBERT LUTHUL!, LET My PEOPLE Go. 


*¥MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, THE QUIET BATTLE: WRITINGS ON THE THEORY ANDO PRACTICE OF NON- 
VIOLENT RESISTANCE (GARDEN CiTy, New YoRK: DOUBLEDAY AND Co., INC., 1963). 
PURCHASE PRICE: $].45 


HENRY DAV1O THOREAU, ALTHOUGH MUCH THAT THOREAU HAS WRITTEN 1S RELEVANT, SEE 
ESPECIALLY: 


(1) On tHe Duty oF Civit DisoBedieNce. | 
(2) RESISTANCE TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Leo ToLSTOY. TOLSTOY TOO HAS CONTRIBUTED MUCH OF RELEVANCE. SEE ESPECIALLY: 


|) My CONFESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST'S TEACHING. 
2) -My CONFESSION, My RELIGION. 


SEE ALSO: | 
KALIDAS NAG, TOLSTOY AND GANOH! (PATNA: PuUSTAK BHANDAR, 1950). 


Howarp ZINN, SNCC: THE New ABoLiTIONISTS (BoSTON: BEACON Press, 1964). 
| PURCHASE PRICE: $4. /5. 


IN AODITION TO THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE, THERE ARE AT LEAST TWO JOURNALS WHICH 
FREQUENTLY PUBLISH RELEVANT ARTICLES: ; 


|) JourNAL oF CoNnFLICT RESOLUTION. 
2) LIBERATION 
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CORE SCHOLARSHIP, EDUCATION AND DEFENSE FUND, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ANDREW NORMAN, President 


ADELE ADDISON 

JOHN ALLISON 

SHELLEY APPLETON 

JAMES BALDWIN 

KATRINA McCorRMICK BARNES 
CHARLOTTE DEVREE 

WILLIAM ELLIs 

THE REV. FREDERICK JAMES 
HENRY MORGENTHAJU, III 

Dr. WILLIAM STUART NELSON 
ELAINE SLATER 

NORMAN THOMAS 

ROWLAND WATTS 


PEARL L. WILLEN 


INC. 


150 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 1312 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 


MARVIN RICH 
Executive Director 


NANNETTE SACHS 


April 23, 1965. 
MARTHA ANN SINGER 
Staff Assistants 
Miss Joyce Ware 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Joyce: 


As you know, the CORE Seholarship, Education and Defense 
Fund plans a major leadership development program in the 
fall. But to do any kind of effective job means that 
work must be done now. | 


BS would like to know your personal views on the kind of 
training needed of a) staff, b) chapter leaders, and 

c) members. Also, I'd like to know the kinds of skills 
you think are needed and the amount of vreaning necessary 
to impart these skills. 


In addition, I'd like to know of any people you belige 
could serve as instructors. I'd be very much interested 
in any other ideas you may. have. : 


“yt 


DY Rich 


Executive Director 
lu 
encl. 


Contributions ave exempted from income taxes 


June 10, 1965 


Miss Barbara Lindsay 
498 North Second Street 
San Jose, California 


Dear Miss Lindsay: 


Thank you for your memo of May 17th re transporting young 
people from the northern ghettoes to Washington. 


We think it is a good idea and have forwarded your letter 
to Joyce Ware, Northeast Regional Director, asking her to 
do what she can to encourage the chapters to participate. 


Sincerely yours, 


George A. Wiley 
Associate National Director 
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498 North Second 3, S 
San Jose, Calif. LF6 Ving f 
May 17, 1965 : 
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To: Ivanhoe Donaldson 
Stokely Carmichael, Atlanta SNCC 


Dave Dennis , Southern CORE 
James Farmer, National CORE 


| Jess Prosten, Jr., Chicago 
| Mike Miller, Bay Area SNCC 


Lawrence Guyot, Jan Goodman, MFDP 


a 


 & 
i —- 
wi.) Somers. 


& whoever else occurs to me 


Dear Challenge Supporters? 


I've got an idea which may be a very good one, and 
maybe not, and if it is, maybe somebody's already had it, 
but I'm of the share-ideas-anyhow school.... 


A. MFDP has called for a lobby of 500 students for JUNE» 
This will be primarily, as I understand it, college kids. 


Be Fifty per cent unemployment exists among black teenagers 
and post-teen youth nationwide, and the percentage is much 
higher than that in numerous Northern ghettoes. There is 
a so-far unchannelized sense of anger, frustration, despair 
which is unhealthy until channelized. : 


Ce The January trip to Washington was educationally and 
agitationally stimulating to the Southerners who participated. 


| D. Negro American youth have something of vital importance 
| to say to the President, to their Congressmen, to Ribicoff 
“i perhaps, namely and to wit: WHAT ABOUT US, BUB? 


Ee Except for maybe the women and the farmers of Mississippi, 
probably no one in the country has a more basic need to 

have the, to borrow Guyot’s pun-of-the-year, illegitimately | 
produced *’Congressmen’ bounced out of Congress. 


LHERRRORE , roe : | 
: F, The college student group, unless-I miss my guess, 
could be greatly benefited by direct contact with some 

salt-and-peppery young people who've really had it with 


a the White American Way of Life. 


: | (short THEREFORE, how's for transporting some busloads of young men 

on AND YOUNG WOMEN from the ghettoes of Harlem, Philly (goth), | 
TR. 4 = 2 Ca) oe on 9 2wset.20aAt Dee ala awtia ana hew-afra1 1 «8 

panac) Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, & hopefully 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland to participate in a Wash. 


: Freedom Day (June 19th? Memorial Day? 4th of July?) or more 

: preferably. the whole damn lobbying period. From this could 

come some real constructive stuff, I should think. I tried this 
one out on Bob and a couple of more cooler heads than mine and 
natch they said what about money, shelter, foode To which I 
submit 2 unsatisfactory answers: (a) find the kids and the Lord 
will provide the means, given some practical help (i.e. consider 
the lilies of the field) and (b) by way of practical help, the 
unions such as UPWA, ILWE. Teamsters, Loc. 65, might be glad to 
have these young people raise certain q. with the Fed. God. 

that the unions, Lord knows, kannot answer: similarly, other 
organizations such as WILPF, WSP--because these kids are also 
cannon fodder (there's a phrase to reveal my age!)--and that 


is all of the ideas In cold black and white, I still like 


ee it. What do you think? 
e Barbara Lindsay 
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CARL SONTZ 
1630 GRAND AVENUE 
BRONX, NEW YORK 10453 


June 22, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware, Director 
CORE Northeast Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 10027 


Dear Miss Ware: 


I understand that my letter concerning alleged racial dis- 
crimination in the New York Transit Authority and in MABSTOA 


has been forwarded to you. 


I have not yet received a reply to my letter to the Transit 
Authority. Indeed, I have never received any correspondence 
or even an acknowledgement from them. 


I hope that you will pursue this matter and that we can get 
at the truth of it. 


If I can be of any help, please do not hesitate to call on 
me. 


Sincerely, 


of 


Carl Sontz 


CSs:pe 


NEW YORK STATE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION 
Suite 624 156 Fifth Ave. New York City 10010 


OR 5-7020 


Miss Joyce Ware 

N.E. Regional Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Ware: 


We are delighted that CORE will join with the New 
York State Emergency Committee for Fair Representation 
in the fight against nullification of the Supreme Court 
"one-man one-vote" decision. 


Whiée we don't have copies of the Dirksen amendment, 
as such, I am sure you will find the enclosed material 
helpful. Let us know if you need more copies of anything. 


| We will be in touch with you again next week. 
Sincerely, . 
a gp 9 a Oe 


Frances Morrill 
(for the Emergency Committee for 
Fair Representation) 
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9ULY 13TH AT 10AM CONTACT DAVID ROSS VICE=PRES! DENT CITY 
COUNCIL SCO THAT YOUR ORGANIZATIGN MAY TESTI FY = 


| BAYARD RUSTIN CITIZENS COMM! TTEE FOR A CIVILIAN 
 |REVIEW BOARD @ 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
Charge: Congress of Racial Equality 
Sent: July 87, 1965 


To: David Ross 
Vice-President 
City Council 
City Hall 

New York, New York 


_ REQUEST MAXIMUM SPEAKING TIME AT CITY COUNCIL HEARING RE’ 
CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD JULY 13 FOR THREE SPEAKERS, I CAN BE 


REACHED AT EN 90100 OR CO 76270, 


| 
JOYCE WARE | 
NORTHEAST REGIONAL DIRECTOR | 
CORE-Congress of Racial Equality 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


New York City—Department of Labor 


Robert F. Wagner James J. McFadden 
MAYOR ACTING COMMISSIONER 


THE OTHER NEW YORKER PROGRESSES 


July 9, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


ae Cif ie jm --—S«*‘ The ~ Honorable Paul R. Screvane will officially open a 

. ASIC. TRADES ORIENTATION PROGRAM _ new library at the Job Training Center sponsored by the 

PIR Department of Labor on Monday, July 19, at 10:GO A.M. 
The ceremony will take place in the center, at the Port 
of New York Authority Building, 30 Church Street. 


The library, the first in the country associated with a 
poverty program, will provide reading material geared to 
the educational levels and interests of the trainees. cy 


After the formal opening a conference wili be held to 4 
determine how best to utilize the facilities of libraries 


~~ het. : NSN so that they can be most effective in meeting the needs 
SECOND Mee, =of the unemployed, undereducated, unskilled or underskilled 
CHANCE bee, adult. We cordially invite you to attend the library opening 
x ‘ 4 , 


mee 20 ceremony and participate in the conference of leaders 
10) ae Pei §=6interested in manpower training and education. 


JOB OFFICE TO AID o S strech We believe that great benefits can be derived through a 
RETIRED FER PERSONS Moat bain _ cooperative effort by all persons concerned. 


could find them,” he said. 
Shaw, director of in- 
Center to Help 9 Help Place Them ees Ste : ’ ‘ 2 
i an ~ ap “ | 
im Part-Time Work eree,and in Sty ha a We shall look forward to meeting with you on July 19.. 
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JOLUNTEER FOR LEARNING 


YOU CAN HELP YOURSELF AND OTHERS To 


LEARN MORE-EARN MORE | Acting Cémissioner 


JdIMczal 


FOR INFORMATION: 


93 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 10013 


TELEPHONE 


566-4864 


CORE Routing Memo 
Te: Joes US ae Proms f 25 
Action Required: 


C3 File C? Expedite CJ Circulate 


Comment a For your information and possible use 


Vi 


Initial, date and return by _ ee e 


Bg Please act on this matter and report to me action taken bye 
8 , Report any action taken to_ . 


—_— 


Remarks: 


July 2, 1965 


TO: James Farmer and George Wiley 
FROM: Val Coleman 


I have been approached by the political camp of Gilberto Valentin, who 

is trying to run fer City Council through the Reform Democratic movement. 
He has not as yet asked for a specific endorsement by CORE, but has asked 
that Farmer mention him warmly in his ceolumn. I said that I would relay 


the information to you guys. 


By way of information, Valentin is the one Puerto Rican civil rights leader 
who has been four square behind us for several years. He is currently 
, endorsed by Paul O'Dwyer. The request c rom Vicki Morris, who Jim 
8 knows as a former member of New York CORB with a funny father. 


Ms. 


VC: nm 
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MARY MCLEOD BETHUNE. FOUNDER DOROTHY !. HEIGHT, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


»%, 


Viational Council of Negro Whonas: Soc: 


200 WEST 57TH STREET@NEW YORK, N. Y. 10019 e SUITE 202 


JUDSON 6-7136 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS WASHINGTON OFFICE 
1318 VERMONT AVE. N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20005 
COLUMBIA 5-4434 


July 10,1965 


Dear Friend: 


The National Council of Negro Women is planning its > 
second annual Voter Information Service in cooperation with Radio 
Station WMCA. | 


Beginning July 19th, trained volunteers will be pre- 
pared to answer all questions about voter eligibility and about 
. the "how", "“when", and "where" of registration and voting in the 
primary and general elections. This will again be a telephone 
information service operating in the evening when the five Borough 
Boards of Election are closed. 


¥ ea Ws Be Dex attic F 2 ae ep iM TESTE HFRS At Suprw ee 


Last summer a similar project helped more than 20,000 
people to register and vote. Close cooperation with the Board of 
Election and other organizations such as the League of Women Voters 
made the WMCA:NCNW Voter Information Service the most comprehensive 
and well equipped project of its kind in the Metropolitan area. 


We are eager again this summer to make our resources 
and skills available to as many organizations as possible inter- 
ested in Voter Registration. Our intent is to establish close 
and sytematic cooperation between our service and interested groups. 
We would be pleased if you or a representative of your organization 
could come to a meeting on Tuesday, July 20th at 10 a.m., 415 Mad- 
ison Avenue, 17th floor. Please let us know if you can attend this 
meeting by calling PL 3-4405. 
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We will be pleased to supply additional copies of the 
enclosed poster upon your request. 


Sincerely, 


sha Kaasnn PALL 


Helen de Ramus Mitchell, Chairman 
WMCA:NCNW Voter Information serves 
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Unity of Purpose — Unity of Action 


‘Swords into Plowshares” 
Isaiah I1: iV 


DONALD SZANTHO HARRINGTON 
Minister 


MELVIN C. VAN de WORKEEN 


Minister to the Congregation 


RICHARD D. LEONARD 


frit CONIMUNITS CHURCH OF WELW 0 


BERJOUHIE A. HASCALL 
Minister to College Students 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Minister Emeritus 


Moissaye Marans—Sculptor 


57 West 10th Street 
Apte 3=C 
New York,N.Y. 10011 


July 15,1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 
N.E.Regional Office 
CORE 

48 West 125th Street 
New York,N.Y. 


Dear Miss Ware, 


Enclosed is a copy of the Screvane news’ relgase concerning his 
bill and the text of the bill itself. I now understand that 

in addition to the Weiss and Screvane Bills, Councilmen Sharison 
and Troy have also introduced Bills. I don't have copies of 

the latter two, but shall try to get them. From my personal 
experience I have found it impossible to obtain copies of 

the Weiss Bill from City Council. I wouldn't be surprésed 

if the other civilian complaint review board bills will be 

hard to get, too. But, I*1l try, and if weniatiinia sinha will 
reproduce them on your behalf. 3 


Your presentation at City Council was superb. My hat off to you 
for a moving and brilliant performance. I $saw you were able to 
penetrate to the depth and heart of the matter. 


With all best wishgs, 


Le Drag Preallon chr 


Chaéryan 
Civil Liberties Commission 
of Social Actinn Committee GR TMG 


Encl: 


FORTY EAST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 © Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-4988 


Minister of Education. 
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WILLIAM REID 
Chairman 


FRANCIS V. MADIGAN 


Member 
IRA S. ROBBINS 
Member 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


250 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N. Y. 10007 GERALD J. CAREY 
General Manager 
HAROLD KLORFEIN 
Secretary 


July 22, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

Congress of Racial Equality 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


The New York City Housing Authority now provides over 135,000 
apartments for families of low income who otherwise would be 
living in sub-standard or overcrowded housing. In addition, 
the Authority has developed social and community facilities 
which contribute to the health and well-being of its tenants 
and their neighbors. 3 


In November, the voters of New York State will be asked to 
approve a proposition authorizing additional funds to continue 
this vital program. In order to acquaint more New Yorkers with 
the role of the Authority in developing housing and community 
facilities, a series of guided tours is being arranged during 
the summer and fall. 


If you or members of your organization would like to take this 
opportunity to visit housing developments in any of the five 
boroughs, a card is enclosed for you to indicate preference of 
time and place. Tours will be scheduled on weekdays, morning 
or afternoon. ) 


We look forward to welcoming you or members of your organization 
to developments of the New York City Housing Authority. 


Very truly yqurs, 


William Reid 
Chairman 


a to visit a New York City Housing 
Authority development in any of the five 
boroughs. Please fill in the post card and 
send the information which will help us to 
assign you and/or your group to a guided 


tour, morning or afternoon, Monday thru 


: Friday, beginning August Ist. 
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Our organization is interested in a tour 


: of a New York City Housing Authority develop- 


ment for persons, 

om date(s) preferred seteaiahdichigs afternoon, ! 
in the section of tke 
borougk of ‘ 


Name and/or 
Organization 


Address 
Telephone 
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If Mailed in the 
United States 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 21322 


Mr. William Reid, Chairman 

New York City Housing Authority 
250 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10007 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10007 


RECTOR 2-5417 


GERARD L. CARROLL, CHAIRMAN 

FRANCIS V. MADIGAN, PRESIDENT 

ARTHUR D. WRIGHT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
MACEO A. THOMAS, 1ST VICE PRESIDENT 
DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, 2ND VICE PRESIDENT 


RICHARD HORCHLER, TREASURER July oe ) 1965 


GEORGE K. HUNTON, CONSULTANT 
WALTER J. PETRY, RECORDER 


Miss Joyce Ware 

CORE 

New York Regional Office 
LS West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


This will confirm that our four 
Seminarians will meet with you, Monday, August 23rd, 
10:00 A.M. 


We are most appreciative for your 
cooperation in what we consider a very important 
project. 


ae > 
zi y | 


Arthur D. Wright 
ADW:RD Executive Director 


mt On 
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August 24, 1965 


TO: @Jemes MeCain, George Wilk 
ere Floyd MeKissick, aikewe Garvin 


FR: Joyee A. Ware, Northeast Regional Director 
Northeastern Regional Office 


After serious thought and mich consideration, I propose that 
the Northeastern Regional Office be closed as of September 1, 1965. 
My basie consideration should be fiven first toe the organization, 
which finds itself with serious problems financially. My feeling 
about the resources which are put into the office lead me to con- 
clude that these resources could be better spent by adding more 
staff in the Region which is desperately needed, or used toward 
eradicating National Cere’s debts. 
The office was established primarily to serve as a buffer between 
the National office and the chapters in the New York area, to that end 
a measure of eneesss has been accomplished. I feel that some mean- 
ingful rapport has been established, between the staff and the chapters, 
between the chapters and the National Office, it appears healthy and 
productive. 

There is also a good Regional Action Council which organized and 
will be available to work directly with the chapters, programmatically 
as well as financially. As to the 2 latter, the Regional Action Council 
has begun té develope serious fund raising program which will be help- 
ful beth to the chapters and to the National Office. 

‘As to how the Regional area should function, I propose that it 
be worked as three areas, the southern, the central and the Northern 


2. 


with chapters located in each area. 


i. 


2. 


Se. 


Ae 


The southern area - (southern New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Deleware and Maryland.) 

The central area <- (Metropolitan New Jersey, New York city and 
state, ) 

The Northern area - (Northern New York, Conn., Mass., and Rhode 
Island. 


( I propose that each of these areas be shared respectively with 
a member of the RAC, in working with chapters and chapter progran. ) 


Staff Responsibilities: 


Herb Callender; be placed in the southern region. 

b. Walter Brooks; be Placed in the Northern region. 

mx ( I propose that Walter Brooks be taken on as a National 
staff Eepresentative, (Field Secretary) with the funds from 
the closing of the Northeastern Regional Office. Walter has 
the abilities needed to work with lecal chapters and to develope 
program which connects directly with commmity organization. ) 
Has served New Haven Core for some time and is responsible for 
some meaningful activity coming out of the New Mngland area. 

He as a chapter chairman has worked closely with surrounding 
chapters with program and has good ideas of funderaising. 
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Ce. RBesional Office Facilities: 1 mm propose that a reom or rooms 


at the National Office be converted in space to house the Regional 


5 ee eee —— 


3. 


office needs. (This proposal must be understood in light of our crucial 
financial situation only.) 

The present clerical position in the Northeastern Regional office should 
be retrenched, or/and that it be incorporated as part of the secretarial 
Guties in the Department of Organization. 

I must attempt to make clear the fact that the Regional Office as 
it has existed served a useful and meaningful purpose. I cannot though 
in these times of financial erisis justify those resources as being used 
to the best of CORE's present needs. 


I, 


5 


Iil, 


IV. 


Building Effective communication with field staff 


A. 


B. 


F. 


Building effective communication with chapters, 


Sept. 13, 1965 


WORK PROPOSAL FOR DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Location of staff 
Scope of activities 


1. Responsibilities 
a, Local projects 
b, CORE chapters 


2. Programmatic objectives 


Problems 
Expenses (up-to-date) 


1. deficit on bills on demand 
2.e proposed current budget 


Regional Coverage (communities and/or chapters) 
- North Eastern 


2° North Central M:d-V E57 
3. Southern 
4, Western 


Work schedules and Field reports from staff 


Location 

Scope of activities 
Problems 
Classification 


le Affiliated 
2. Disaffiliated 
3. unaffiliated and/or potential 


Servicing chapters by field staff, regional representatives 
Chapter activities in relation to Regional Action Council, 
National Action Council, National ORE, 


Up to date report on state projects in regard to staff, | 
resources on hand, project needs, budget, etc, | 


Louisiana | | 
Florida 
Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Other 


Developing documentary accounts of problems faced by staff 
and chapters in regard to national concerns, 


implimentation of civil rights act, anti-poverty act, 
voting act, federal investigation and other issues of 


federal concern, 


A, 


=De 


B, Economic Trends 

C. POLITICAL TRENDS (MFDP) 
D, Other federal agencies 
E. NCC 

F, CRS 

G. Fei 

H, MFDP 


VI. Budget for Department of Organization 


A. Account for each region 

B Account for New York Office 
C. No gasoline credit cards 

D. No telephone credit cards 

E. Budget priority over program 


VII. Programs involving tax exempt money 


A, Places involved 
B, Staff involved 
C. Resources needed 


Ll, Gare 
2. Budget including office rent, telephone, gas, etc. 


D. Activities 


1. Freedom Schools 

2. Community Centers 

3. College Campus program 
4. voter registration 

5, Other 


VIII. Proposal for Summer Projects 1966 by January 1, 1966 


A, Scope of activities 


B. Budget 
1. State 
26 Gears 


IX. Perfecting the two-way radio system in Louisiana 
X, Record of all resources used by the Department of Organization 


A, Cars (description of) 
1, Contracts 
2. Maintenance required of drivers 


B. Typewriters, memeograph machines, two-way radios, etc, 


XI, Field visits and speaking engagements when requested by 
staff, chapters, fund raising department of other 


XII, National staff conferences, training institutes, and other 
endeavors aimed at the development of staff, 


Xiii, Notes on CORE's financial situation 


A, Salary units (117 X 100,00 = 11,700.00) 
B. Retrenchment of workers 
C. No additional hirings 


——— September 15, 1965 


BUDGET - NORTHEASTERN REGION 


The following budget should be seen as minimal expenses 
for four field workers in the N.E. Region. 


Herbert Callender, who will work in the Southern Region 
and the chapters which fall below Trenton, N.J. down to Wash- 
ington, D.C. He will attempt to work with the established 
chapters and CORE contacts in the state of Delaware and Southern 
Maryland. He will only advise and help mordinate chapter and 
National CORE programs. 


Walter Brooks will work the extreme Northern area of the 
region which includes Eastern N.Y. State, Conn., Mass., and 
Rhode Island, ) 


Tony Riley, working under a special program, will continue 
the hospital organizing program in New York State. Those 
project areas being Rochester, Syracuse, and Niagara Falls. 

He should only work those areas, He should concentrate mainly 
on Rochester, and to a lesser degree Syracuse, Meanwhile, 
very serious thought should be given the project. 


Lastly, Il will work with the metropolitan area chapters, 
Suffolk and Nassau Counties, metropolitan N.J. and the remaining 
N.Y. upstate chapters, 


PROJECTED NEEDS 


2 Cars to be rotated between 4 staff people 


Expenses Monthly 


» 4. Travel Cost $100.00 
i Be Food 100.00 F 
C. Misc. Expenses 100.00 
D. Phone calls, etc. 100.00 
Ef Gas for Cars 150.00 
Total Projected needs for all 
four staff workers $550.00 


I. (Notice) Other monies should not be given under any 
circumstances unless approved by J. Ware - G. Wiley. 


Il, Any office facilities, mailings, telegrams, etc., should 
be included in the General budget. 


copies to G, Wiley and R, Moore 


TO: Joyce Ware 
FROM: RONNIE M. MOORE 


Queens CORE is in trouble! Dofo 
came into the office, yesterday, 9/23/65 and said that the 
membership chairman fs taking over the CORE chapter. 


He accepted Gular Glover into the chapter in contradiction — 


poner ape do chairman 


to the chapter constitution regarding membership. Lon DeLeén, 
meabership ehairman, in the absence of Dorothy Conway, called 
3 nenbersh 


ip meeting and-excluded the white members. 


Their next meeting is the 2nd Thursday in October. Iwant 
= to attend this meeting. It is important that you contact 
rethy Conway for edditional facts, and that you conduct your 
own investigation. If the allegations of hy Conway are 
correet than the chapter should be recommended for disaffiliation 
on the basis of Article IV, Sect. 5, Sub. number 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Northeastern Regional Office 
28 Park Row, NYC 
CO 7-6270 


TO: All New York City Chapters 
FROM: Joyce Ware October 13, 1965 


RE: Hospital Organizing Drive (see attached fact sheet) 


This is an opportunity for meaningful door to door contact 
with community people around their immediate needs. both as 
hospital employees and hospital users. : 


If your chapter is receptive to the idea of jointing with 
local “20 on this project. please send or call in your meeting 
night so we can arrange a talk with the union representative and 
the chapter. It is necessary that you have a visit from the 
organizer befor you start the campaign. 


Please indicate the nearest city hospital in your chapter 
area most frequented by Negroes. 


(to ig 


Sometime in the next six to eight weeks there will be an 


election to choose a bargaining representative for some 17.000 


employees of the ?0O city hospitals in New York. These employees 
are nurses aides. dietary aides. institutional aides, laundry 
workers. and other non-provaseiena? titles. The election is 
between local 237 of the Teamsters and local /'20 of AFSCME. Local 
420 is a truly progressive local with real commitment to the kinds 
of things CORE is working for. = 

Local /!29 is about to begin intensive house call& on non-members 
and Teamster members, to supplement its organizing efforts in the 
hospitals, since it is almost impossible to reach many hospital 
: employees any other way. Local /'©0 has a progressive program built 
on the concept of a career promotion and training, dignity and 
status on the job. and militant renresentation before the aduinde 
stration of the hospitals. 

House calls are made by volunteers. They normally work in 
pairs. They explain the importance of the forthcoming vote and the 
program of the union They leave literature. and refer any problems 
of grievances to the union representatives. 

Local ''20 wants to help make the hospitals genuine servants of 
the community in which they are located. There is a common interest 
between those who work in the hospitals and howell use their 


service; in many cases the families and friends of hospital workers 


are hospital patients. 


Fi/e ~ Mise e Na pyeous 


INFORMATIONAL SURVEY 
These are some statements which have been scienhFically 


Proven 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


1. .eeSkin color is solely determined by the relative concentrations 


of two chemicals which are found in every person's skin? 


2. .eethat man has been on the Earth in his present form for over 


a million years? 


3. .e.every race is farther from the apes from which we developed 
in some physical characteristics, but closer in others; and that 


each race is about even in the number of "advanced" and "regressive" 


characteristics? 


4. ..ee-hostile behavior is not “part of human nature", but that many 
societies have developed and exist today that have no hate or violence 


whatsoever? 


5.) 60CUl we eOCMOTIiONS Such as anger or anxiety decrease the speed with which 


we learn? 


a anslertly cy SUperior 
6. .e.no race hasfbeen shown to be mentally or physically inferior : 


to any other? 


7. eocee-@every nationality, religion, and racial group has at some time 


been opressed and discriminated against? 
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8. .e-epresent laws against discrimination enable you to hire, do. 
business with, and rent space to minority groups without alienating 
any of your acquaintances or neighbors who are prejudiced, since 


you are merely obeying the law, not making a willful decision? 


9, ...0n the average, property values go up, rather than down, after 


a segregated neighborhood becomes integrated? 


10. ...e-there are at least some members of every race or nationality 


who look indistinguishable from members of another race or nationality? 


ll. ..eechildren do not differentiate between races or national origins 


do 50 
until they are taught to*fby their parents? 


12. ...at least a few members of every nationality and racial subgroup 


are American citizens? 


13. .-eeindividual differences in behavior within races are far greater 


than differences between races? 


14. ...a person is much more likely to behave as you want him to if 
you reward him for this behavior, rather than punish him for opposite 
behavior? 


racial group 
15. .«eepeople who avoid members of a reee different from their own 


lose the specific contributions of the particular subculture they are 


avoiding? 


16. »e-recently naturalized citizens of the United States know more 


new oily Zens 


about this country than the average citizen by birth, since they have 


just completed intensive training in the history and government of the 


United States? 


17. .-e-eprejudiced behavior at home hurts our image abroad, particularly 


in the native lands of groups against which we are prejudiced? 


18. ...-prejudiced behavior is frequently caused by feelings of infe- 


riority or fear on the part of the prejudiced person? 
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Mrse Joyce Ware 
CORE director, Northeest Region 
New York Citys N.Y. 


pear Vrse yvares 


: As a Puerto Rican, I wish CORE and every other Negro orientated organization 

would STOP USING THE PUERTO RICANe we do not need or want your so-called help; we 
have our own civil rights organizatione Cur problems are not the problem of the 
Negro; the majority ot Puerto Ricans are white and the Negro Puerto Rican does not 
want to be identified with the continental American Negroe(Incidentally, adam 
Clayton Powell is the most hated man in Puerto Rico.) No Negro organization speaks 
for the Puerto Ricandg In trying to understand us, I believe organizations such as 
yours and its members should consider the following facts: 


1) The majority of us are white(some 60%); of gpanish, Spanish-Corsican, spanish=rrench, 
Spanish-]talian, gpanish-german, and gpanish=-Irish descent. 


2) our her&taze is guropean; we marry other nationalities in New york oity at the rate 
of five per daye (The majority of these marriages are with Italians; marriace between 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes is virtually non-existante) | 


3) Our population in Puerto Rico is only 5 % pure Negroe The 15 % who have some Negro 
mixture either don't know it, don't want to know it, or won't admit it if they do know 
ite(In a New York city census, 95 % of the Puerto Rican population claimed to be 
‘caucasian'. This figure is undoubtedly high, but the majority of Puerto Ricans are 
white in New york city.) 


4) we will not participate in any sit-in in New York concerning the world'd reir, nor 
will we be told how we feel about Mayor Wagnere 


sincerely, 
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BROOKLYN 
FREEDOM 
DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENT 


PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS 


JAMES A. FARMER, Director, 
National CORE 
REV. MILTON A. GALAMISON, 
City-Wide Comm. for School Integration 
ISAIAH ROBINSON, Chairman, 
Harlem Parénts Committee 
GILBERT GERENA VALENTIN, Chairman, 


Nat‘l Assoc. for Puerto Rican Civil Rights 


JOYCE WARE, Field Secretary, 
Regional CORE 

NAT HENTOFF, Columnist, 

Village Voice 

OSSIE DAVIS 

MR. AND MRS. LEON BIBB 

JAMES EARL JONES 

MICHAEL OLATUNJI 

KAY FRANCIS BETHEA, Vice-President, 
CORE Community Tenants Union 

HORTENSE BEVERIDGE, 
Brooklyn Assoc. Negro Life & History 

BENJAMIN A. BROWN, Editor, 

CORE Guide to Negro Hist. & Culture 

JOHN CLARK, Director, 

Heritage Program of Haryou-Act 
Associate Editor, “Freedomways” 

ETHYLIN DUBIN, Executive Board, 
Unity Democratic Club 

HERBERT GUILLERMO, Chairman, 
Tenant Welfare Committee, Parkway- 
Stuyvesant Community Council 

VONNIE HARMON, Membership Ch’man, 
Brooklyn CORE 

MARGERY HOOVER 

ELEANOR JACKSON, President, 

CORE Community Tenants Union 

LUCILLE KENNY, 

Adelphi Block Assoc. 

OLIVER LEEDS, Chairman, 

Community Relations, Brooklyn CORE 

MRS. STANLEY LEYDEN 

JULIAN MAJOR | 

MAE MILLER, Chairman, 

Tompkins Tenants Assoc. 

ROBERT ‘SKIP’ MOORE 
Parkway-Stuyvesant Community. and 
Housing Council 

PEPE SANCHEZ, Chairman, 

Puerto Rican Progressive Youth 

DR. LLOYD THOMAS, Chairman of Board, 
Willia Hardgrow Mental Health Center 

TED VELEZ, Chairman, 

East Harlem Tenants Council 

DR. MARION W. WEST, Board of Directors, 

~ Stuyvesant Community Center 

REV. MELVIN WILLIAMS 

EDITH WILLOUGHBY, 

Cornerstone Baptist Church 

JOHN WILSON, Chairman, 

Funds and Other Resources for 
Educational Endeavor 

MILTON YALE, 

Columbia Univ. School of Social Work 

VINCENT YOUNG, Vice-Chairman, 
Brooklyn CORE 


Affiliations for Identification Only 


MAJOR R. OWENS 
FOR CITY COUNCILMAN 


1088 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11216 
Tel. 622-914] 


Joyce Ware 
48 West 125 Street 


N edeGus 


Dear Miss Ware: 


Thank you again for agreeing to speak at the June 26 rally 
to launch the Brooklyn Freedom Democratic Movement and my 
candidacy for the New York City Council. The rally will 
begin promptly at 8:30 P.M, at Washington Temple on the 
corner of Bedford Avenue and Bergen Street. We look forward 
to greeting you at this historic occasion. 


In your speech we would like for you to indicate how the police, 
the courts and other government agencies are used against the 
civil rights movement and how political strength may force them 
to tone down their hostility. Because the program is long, we 
would appreciate it very much if you could limit your remarks 
to no more than 4+ minutes. Thank you. 


To reach Washington Temple: If you are driving, take Brooklyn 
Bridge to Atlantic Avenue; Atlantic to Nostrand, where you turn 
right, travel three blocks to Bergen and turn right again; go 


one block to Bedford. 


By subway, take IRT Seventh Avenue (New Lots or Flatbush) to 
Franklin Avenue stop; walk forward one block to Bedford; turn 


left and walk six blocks to Bergen. Or take IND "A" train to 
Franklin Avenue; walk forward one block to Bedford; turn right 


and walk fave blocks to Bergen Street. 


If for any reason you would like to have special transportation, 
contact us and it will be arranged. Call 622-9141 or MA2-8319. 


We look forward to seeing you at the rally, and also at the 
reception we plan to have at our house, 137 Prospect Place, 


after the rally. 


Yours in Freedom, 


Major R. Owens 
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CORE, Northeastern Regional Office 
48 W. 125th Street, New York City 
EN 9-0100 


TO: Lou Smith, James T McCain, cc: Floyd McKissick 
“KOM: Joyce Ware, Field Secretary, Northeastern Region 
RE: Kingston CORE 


This report is in part a chapter report and in part an 
observation, all of which we feel is relevant to Kingston CORE as 
well as other chapters through-out the country. It is purposely 


long, we think it is imperative in light of the decision by the 
Civil Rights ‘ovement , specificly CORE to broaden its programmatic 


conceerns.: © : 


- My. visit to Kingston was at the request of my boss Lou Smith 
and the chairman of Kingston CORE, Jenifer Miller, Specifically 
to work with the chapter in organizing a program to meet the needs 
of the community in all areas - political, economical and otherwise. 


Kingston , New York is a small community with a Negro popu- 
lation of 12 to 15 hundred. The area of concern for the chapter 
is presently two-fold: employment, @€conomics) and housing. 
Kingston has two brick yards, both of them employing a significant 
number of Negroes. Finally one closed leaving some 400 workers 
without jobs. Two hundred being Negro. 


he chapter entertained some thought around reviving the brick 
yard to give back employment t the men who were displaced, but 
after considerable discussion the idea was dropped because of many 
issues not considered in the original idea, such as market for 
the bricks, etc. Out of the approximately 400 men displaced, the 
union has succeeded in relocating the majority of its white workers, 
but none of the Negro workers were helped. These men are left to 
collect unemployment compensation through the winter, which will 
run out by spring-time. There is very little hope for these men 
to find steady work to provide for their families. 


It is logical that they will go on relief, which tends to 
demoralize and dehumanize people by being subject: to public support 
in this manner. 


A meeting was scheduled with members of the chapter and some 
students from Bard College, who are interested in working with the 
chapter and the community in solving many of the problems that con- 
front the people. We were able to come up with what I would like 
to refer to as a workable program. 


Before going into the program there are some specific issuees 
which are pertinent at this point: 


1. Since CORE as a National orgainzation has indicated the 
need, and made structural, orgainzational and programmatic 
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changes, I feel that the chapters are suffering the most. 
(I hope to explain this as I go on with this report, in- 
dicating the important need to avoid this suffering on. the 
part of the chapter. ) 


a. There is not the understanding of what this broadening 
of program and activities really means, and moreover 
there is no underatanding of how to go about making 
this program really work. For instance, community 
organization. 


b. The poeple who are most likely to carry out this kind 
Of program are really at a loss for leadership. 


ec. Offices are frequently located in the wrong part of 
town, thereby not available to the people who need them 
the most, etc. 


2. The Northeastern Regional Office under the leadership of 
Lou Smith and James T. McCain have attempted to not only 
orient chapters to the idea, but have set out to help the 
chapter in working up a program by outlinning the structure 
and covering some specifics essential to an effective 
chapter. (I am advocating a more intense effort on the part 
of Regional Offices, staff, and the National Office). 


In this case, I came with the intention of listening to the 
issues from the chapter, and working with them to come up 
with strong program involving the community and the chapter 
in mutual projects. 


I took the liberty to say this because I feel if this is the 
overall approach by CORE as a National Organization -- it is even 
more imperative that all of our chapters move in this direction. 
It means also that the staff, (field secretaries , etc.) have a 
specific job cut out for them stemming from the ‘Prospectus " on 
CORE written by James Farmer, which was presented to the NAC and 
accepted at the Nyack Conference. By this I mean working to 
bring the chapters out of a lull where inner conflicts become the 
issue, and creating a program making a chapter a viable community 
orgainzation. 


-3- 
A WORKABLE PROGRAM FOR KINGSTON CORE : 


Essentials: 


CEO SAE) SCY RQ guns 


1. An office located in the ghetto or in the immediate Negro 
: Community with which Kingston hopes to work. (The Kingston 
Office to be set up by the first of the new year, Jan. l, 1965. ) 


2 A full time staff person, preferably from the ghetto, who is | 

presently unemployed To be trained by the local chapter 

(male or female) in answering the telephone, giving out infor- 
mation, etc. (Which calls for a set budget.) 


3. That a prospectus be drawn up giving statistics in the area 

of: 
Population, Negro and white 
Employment statistics 
Educational level statistics, adult as weli as children 
History of the city 
Specific knowledge of industries in and around the city 
Housing figures - slums, standard dwellings, etc. 
Political picture, who is who, what party dominates the 
city, who controls the Negro vote. 
h. Feasibility study for new industry 


mMmrHeac OD 


Lastly, that from this information should come a list of long 
range as well as short range goais. (Note: the "Prospectus I 
have suggested is cne drawn up by Prince George CORE - Cedar 
Heights, Md, as a model.) 3 " at 


Important 


Meanwhile, having an office, a full-time staff person,consentrated 
effort to let the community know that you are there, for the 
advancement of the community and not publicity. 


SHORT RANGE PROGRAM 


a. Involvement of the neighborhood kids by arts and crafts, 
parties, negro history books(in the form of a small ~ 
library), and any other techniques available. 

(Note: ) BUT THE PURPOSE MUST NEVER BE FORGOTTEN 


b. Projects to involve the adults, information about Income 
tax, and how to fill in the forms, knowing the housing 
codes, their meaning. Teams of husband and wife in card 
games twice a week, putting on skits using the children 
as actors. 


AN INTENSIVE EFFORT TO LET PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT CORE, AND WHAT IT 
HAS DONE IN ITS HISTORY, WHO ITS OFFICERS ARE, AND WHAT OTHER 
CHAPTERS HAVE DONE. ° 


*% 
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We feel that the most important aspect of this kind of program 
is to be able to sift out the people in the community who have 
responded to the program and to use them in the policy making 
and overall program itself. The value of knowing potential 
leadership is significant. 


(At this point we, Kingston CORE are ready to implement the more 
long range progran ) 


It is faced with an urban renewal program, which will displace 
a great number of the community. (by having the community's 
confidence, we will ban together to fight for housing (eco- 
nomically suited for the people affected by the plan), 


@. We will seek in the short range, to make sure the families 
to be relocated, be put in standard and available 
housing regardless of the neighborhood. 


b. We will also fin d out all information of future urban 
renewal plans, so as to know the communities affected. 


B. The chapter will involve itself in the politics of the 
community, by building political awareness throughout the 
community, engaging in voter-registration campaigns etc. 

By encouraging the local people to attend precinct meetings, 
putting more pressure on the ward or district representative, 
and lastly by encouraging local people to run for office. 


C. This area is both long and short range, in Kingston the 
anticipation of setting up a process of relocation of the 
men who are directly affected by the closing of the Brick 
Yard, into other areas of employment. (Which means 
knowing the availability of jobs and job description. ) 


D. Entering into lang-range agreements with the major 
industries and retail stores to hire immediately and 
continually negro personel, and upgrading of the already 
hired. 


(The importance of knowing the-educational level as we pointed 
out earlier in the plan, is knowing those people who could most 
easily be retrained to fill vacant positions in existing jobs, 
and to negotiate for on the jobjtraining with the companies. 


E. The flesibility of being able to work with other interested 
groups in the community, other civil rights groups, church 
and labor groups. 


Note: The Kingston Project will be intensified in the summer, 
with six volunteers coming in to work full time. (Bard College 
Students) The students are contributing some $700.00 for six 
weeks of work under the supervision of Kingston CORE. 
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The last issues to be discussed were, methods and means of 

setting the needed materials pertaining to urban renewal, the 
laws governing such, the federal programs available to communi- 
ties etc. Any research pertinent to their program. 


I explained that Nat'l CORE has attempted to dosomething about 
this, by setting up an office in Washington, D.C. and that 
some of this kind of information could be secured from the 
National office in New York. 


Note: 


Tnere was very little mentioned of the school situation, and 
that being, presently in Kingston there is only one high school, 
and the elementary schools are presently being evaluated. 
However, we did go into certain areas of the kind of courses 
taught, the fact that very little emphasis is put on the role 
of the Negro in American History. 
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few remaining members of "Rast River CORE", persons recruited from other chapters, | 


from city eolleges in coordination with the Student for Democratic Society chapters, 
411 of these volunteers will be directly responsible to tle Regional Office ef 
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CORE « East Harlem Project 
Regienel office - CORE 

48 West 125th Street 

Hew York, N.Y. --- EN 9.0100 
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Ie 1 office (preferable stere-front) large enough to accomodate approximately 2 
or 3 desks, ete., and to seat 15 or 20 people fairly comfortably. (as an 


il. L telephone 


‘III. 2 large and 1 emall desks. 
Iv. Approximstély 10 chairs. 
¥. 2 File Cabinets 
VI, A Mimeo Machine --..~3-~..-. 
VII, General Office Facilities 
VIII. Minimal sk salary for atleast one office dittorere Person. 


IX, A beginning of approximately 6 or ten (10) staff volunteers to be trained wo 
and under the supervision of _ Regional and National Staff of CRE. ee 


2. Proguped in terms of the cudees ef the projeat anover-all staff coordiaatam 
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CORE, Northeastern Regional Office 
48 W. 125th Street, New York City 
EN 9-0100 


TO: Lou Smith, James T McCain, cc: Floyd McKissick 
#HOM: Joyce Ware, Field Secretary, Northeastern Region 
RE: Kingston CORE 


This report is in part a chapter report and in part an 
observation, all of which we feel is relevant to Kingston CORE as 
well as other chapters through-out the country. It is purposely 


long, we think it is imperative in light of the decision by the © 
Civil Rights ‘iovemént, svecificly CORE to broaden its programmatic 
concerns. - ¢ ie ee | 


My visit to Kingston was at the request of my boss Lou Smith 
and the chairman of Kingston CORE, Jenifer Miller, Specifically 
to work with the chapter in organizing a program to meet the needs 
of the community in all areas - political, economical and otherwise. 


Kingston , New York is a small community with a Negro popu- 
lation of 12 to 15 hundred. The area of concern for the chapter 
is presently two-fold: employment, @conomics) and housing. 
Kingston has two brick yards, both of them employing a significant 
number of Negroes. Finally one closed leaving some 400 workers 
without jobs. Two hundred being Negro. 


The chapter entertained some thought around reviving the brick 
yard to give back employment t the men who were displaced, but 
after considerable discussion the idea was dropped because of many 
issues not considered in the original idea, such as market for 
the bricks, etc. Out of the approximately 400 men displaced, the 
union has succeeded in relocating the majority of its white workers, 
but none of the Negro workers were helped. These men are left to 
collect unemployment compensation through the winter, which will 

run out by spring-time. There is very little hope for these men 
to find steady work to provide for their families. 


It is logical that they will go on relief, which tends to 
demoralize and dehumanize people by being subject’ to public support 
in this manner. 


A meeting was scheduled with members of the chapter and some 
students from Bard College, who are interested in working with the 
chapter and the community in solving many of the problems that con- 
front the people. We were able to come up with what I would like 
to refer to as a workable program. 


Before going into the program there are some specific issuees 
which are pertinent at this point: 


1. Since CORE as a National orgainzation has indicated the 
need, and made structural, orgainzational and programmatic 
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changes, I feel that the chapters are suffering the most. 
(I hope to explain this as I go on with this report, in- 
dicating the important need to avoid this suffering on the 
part of the chapter. ) 


a. There is not the understanding of what this broadening 
of program and activities really means, and moreover 
there is no underatanding of how to go about making 
this program really work. For instance, community 
organization. 


b. The poeple who are most likely to carry out this kind 
Of program are really at a loss for leadership. | 


c. Offices are frequently located in the wrong part of 
town, thereby not available to the people who need them 
the most, etc. 


2. The Northeastern Regional Office under the leadership of 
Lou Smith and James T. McCain have attempted to not only 
orient chapters to the idea, but have set out to help the 
chapter in working up a program by outlinning the structure 

. | and covering some specifics essential to an effective 

| chapter. (I am advocating a more intense effort on the part 

of Regional Offices, staff, and the National Office). 


In this case, I came with the intention of listening to the 
issues from the chapter, and working with them to come up 

| with strong program involving the community and the chapter 
' in mutual projects. 


I took the liberty to say this because I feel if this is the 
overall approach by CORE as a National Organization -- it is even 
more imperative that all of our chapters move in this direction. 
it means aiso that the staff, (field secretaries, etc.) have a 
specific job cut out for them stemming from the “Prospectus” on 
CORE written by James Farmer, which was presented to the NAC and 
accepted at the Nyack Conference. By this I mean working to 
bring the chapters out of a lull where inner conflicts become the 
issue, and creating.a program making a chapter a viable community — 
orgainzation. 


oe 
A WORKABLE PROGRAM FOR KINGSTON CORE 


Essentials: 


1. An office located in the ghetto or in the immediate Negro 
Community with which Kingston hopes to work. (The Kingston 
Office to be set up by the first of the new year, Jan. 1, 1965.) 


2 A full time staff person, preferably from the ghetto, who is 
presently unemployed To be trained by the local chapter 
(male or female) in answering the telephone, giving out infor- 
mation, etc. (Which calls for a set budget.) 


3. That a prospectus be drawn up giving statistics in the area 

of: 
Population, Negro and white 
Employment statistics 
Educational level statistics, adult as well as children 
History of the city 
Specific knowledge of industries in and around the city 
Housing figures - slums, standard dwellings, etc. 
Political picture, who is who, what party dominates the 
city, who controls the Negro vote. 
h. Feasibility study for new industry 2 


mre ac o' 


Lastly, that from this information should come a list of long 
range as well as short range goais. (Note: the "Prospectus I 
have suggested is one drawn up by Prince George CORE - Cedar 
Heights, Md, as a model.) ce 


Important 


Meanwhile, having an office, a full-time staff person,consentrated 
effort to let the community «now that you are there, for the 
advancement of the community and not publicity. 


SHORT RANGE PROGRAM 


a. Involvement of the neighborhood kids by arts and crafts, 

) parties, negro history books(in the form of a small ~ 
library), and any other techniques available. 
(Note: ) BUT THE PURPOSE MUST NEVER BE FORGOTTEN | 


b. Projects to involve the adults, information about Income 
tax, and how to fill in the forms, knowing the housing 
codes, their meaning. Teams of husband and wife in card 


games twice a week, putting on skits using the children 


as actors, 


AN INTENSIVE EFFORT TO LET PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT CORE, AND WHAT IT 
HAS DONE IN ITS HISTORY, WHO ITS OFFICERS ARE, AND WHAT OTHER 
CHAPTERS HAVE DONE. 
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We feel that the most important aspect of this kind of program 
is to be able to sift out the people in the community who have 
responded to the program and to use them in the policy making 
and overall program itself. The value of knowing potential 
leadership is significant. 


(At this point we, Kingston CORE are ready to implement the more 
long range progran 


It is faced with an urban renewal program, which will displace 
a great number of the community. (by having the community's 
confidence, we will ban together to fight for housing (eco- 
nomically suited for the people affected by the plan), 


a. We will seek in the short range, to make sure the families 
to be relocated, be put in standard and available 


housing regardless of the neighborhood. 


b. We will also fin d out all information of future urban 
renewal plans, so as to know the communities affected. 


B. The chapter will involve itself in the politics of the 
community, by building political awareness throughout the 
community, engaging in yvoter-registration campaigns etc. 

By encouraging the local people to attend precinct meetings, 
putting more pressure on the ward or district representative, 
and lastly by encouraging local people to run for office. 


C. This area is both long and short range, in Kingston the 
anticipation of setting up a process of relocation of the 
men who are directly affected by the closing of the Brick 
Yard, into other areas of employment. (Which means 
knowing the availability of jobs and job description. ) 


D. Entering into 1ang-range. agreements with the major 
industries and retail stores to hire immediately and 
continually negro personel, and upgrading of the already 
hired. 


(The importance of knowing the educational level as we pointed 

out earlier in the plan, is knowing those people who could most 
easily be retrained to fill vacant positions in existing jobs, 

and to negotiate for on the job training with the companies. 


E. The flesibility of being able to work with other interested 
- groups in the community, other civil rights groups, church 
and labor groups. 


Note: The Kingston Project will be intensified in the summer, 
with six volunteers coming in to work full time. (Bard College 
Students) The students are contributing some $700.00 for six 
weeks of work under the supervision of Kingston CORE. 


5. 


The last issues to be discussed were, methods and means of 
setting the needed materials pertaining to urban renewal, the 
laws governing such, the federal programs available to communi- 
ties etc. Any research pertinent to their program. 


I explained that Nat'l CORE has attempted to dosomething about 
this, by setting up an office in Washington, D.C. and that 
some of this kind of information could be secured from the 
National office in New York. 


Note: 


There was very little mentioned of the school situation, and 
that being, presently in Kingston there is only one high school, 
and the elementary schools are presently being evaluated. 
However, we did go into certain areas of the kind of courses 
taught, the fact that very little emphasis is put on the role 
of the Negro in American History. 
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earn lees than 360.00 weekly. 


The garment industries, laundry % 3 
industries, electronic industries, and 
industries singled out as examples of 
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The hearings 


In the Gctober 20, 1962 iesue of the Amsterdam News, a news article appeared 


pertaining to the hearings that were te be conducted by the House Education and 
Labor Committee (Adem Clayton Powell, Chairman) on discrimination and exploita- 


tion of minority workers in the New York City service industries. 
were to begin on October 22, 1964 ahd would cover the hotel, restaurant, bar 


and grill, leundry and hoepitel industries. 
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wage ($59.25 weekly) end better working conditions than the non-profit hospital 
industry, whose non-profesaionel uniesn contract expleyees have e uinimm of 
$64.00 weekly, with greater union protection and better working conditions. 
The life of a chaubeimaid is hazardous, Graught with insecurity, lacking in 
advancement rights and sometimes has moments of indignities. 


i. 


se-called powerful AFL-CIO Hotel Trades Council cannot afford « higher ainima 


It is most ironic that the multi-billion dollar, preeperous New York hetel 


industry, whose employees ere supposed te be protected by the unions of the 
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Of this whole matter of the arbitrary lay~ofis of maids, we blase, vhelely 


m of Hotel, Restaurant and 
» efteatines leiasen-iaire, 


dent attitudes of the administration of Local 6 bears out fully the 
ceuneunion of tir. Rime’ Waiedtin, Seataheny of the Aemeeien es Galena 


Trade Unionists, that the New York uniens of the AFI-CIO have failed to live 
w bo She Snee on 27 a CS Sy See eee (perticularly . 


mg agent of the chanbermaids: Local 6, 
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, banquet walters, bartenders, bellmen in better clase hotels, 


chefa, captains, hegdwedtere , etc, 
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c, Where Negro males are hired it ie in the low paying ond menial €ategorics, 
such as | Ss, petwashers, porters, cleaners, housewen, laundrywen, 
wall washers, etc. (See Section H of Part IZ) 


Be a. females ave nonexiatent as waitresses in the lucrative firet-class 
hotel am 


G. Negro youths are aud never have been acsimilated in the indugtry in 
apprentice forme, such ag ushers, bus boys, ber boys, or apprentice 
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g é#4od in concluding this indictment, we neglected te add this te Part It: 
Negrowmealce arc not just excluded from the better paying jobs iu the 
New York hotel industry, but for all prectical purposes, they are 
excluded--period. A housekeeper in the hotel industry can correctly 

SS ee ee oo Saree mpereNs @ group of a unit 

wide. There axe very few Negro howsekeepers in the house~ | 
maxtmente of the hotels of Hal York City. There are wany : 

Hegre cha tide who by virtue of experience and acadentic , 

ie thete Maeeneian Of Oho Watich leumeen Creisten end exelly) ove 

capable of upgrading, but are by-peseed in many inetances in favor of 

European whites, sou only in thie country a few years, totalign 

inexperienced as te their housekeeping chores and tetally deficient in 

their usage of the English Language. We will net bore you, the reader, 
specific proofa; but if any parties concerned ere in a challeaging 
saitanenahel mood, we are prepared to producedepeci fics, particularly 

of happenings in the housekeeping depertwente of the New York Hilton 

and the Hotel Lexiugten. AGain we use the word firomic: it is the 

Negro chanbermaid that sometimes has to break im these inexperbenced 

future would-be hawsekeeper sleve drivers. — 


At the beginning of Saction BD we sentioned that eouetines a chambermaid is 
confronted with indignities. A recant occurrence teek place et the New York 
Hilten, wherein a white male gumat insiated that the Negro chasbormaid fix 
up hie room while he was in the nude. ee ee ee eee 
him thet such a happening would never take place. As many hetele, low class 
and high class, are dumping grounds for deviates, perverts, sadiets, and 


other abnormalit@es, these happenings are net uncocmon in the 
Ou ral ionawn thet these characters can be 


porting to nanagement that an uncompromising chanber- 


maid was insolent, and even inefficient in dfiecharging her duties. 
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Sapheves*e eehioude - Biased to the nth degree 
Buch ie the life of a Negro chabermaid in affluent and liberal Mew York City. 


“fixie matter of lay~offse can be stabiliaed when local © becomes modernised and 
inelets on a guaranteed susuel wage provision for chaubemaids in ite contract. 
District 65, which contvols eapleyecs in ouch places as Cilebbells, Macy's, etc., 
hag such provisions in its contracts to preclude umvearranted lay-offs. 
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THE PLAYS OF MALCOIM BOYD 


itRoyn 
"STUDY IN COIOR" 
"THE JOB" 


"THE COMMUNITY" 


These plays, with their direct, "light-of-day" focus on 
the human or inhuman relationships which are part of our 
crisis in interracial prejudice, will be the repertory of 
the CAA-DC Players, five college students from American 
and Howard Universities, this Spring, Summer, and Fall, 
1965. Cosponsored by the Central Atlantic Area Council of 
YMCA'ts and the Washington, D.C. YMCA, they will be avail- 
able for booking to YMCA's, churches, student groips, 
summer conferences, community groups, etc. in at least 

the Greater New York City area through the Washington, D.C. 
area during this time. They will be booked on the basis 
of the host group or groups in a specific geographical area 
providing room, board, transportation, and a stipend per 
player of $15-$20, for each performance. Arrangements may 
be made to book the group outside of the stated area with 
the realization of additional transportation costs. 


- Attached you will fim additional information about the 


plays, the players, and the playwright. 


All arrangements for engaging this group of players 
should be made through: 
Secretary for Work with 
College and University Students 
Central Atlantic Area Council of YMCA's 
lS Bleecker Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
Tel. Noe Area Code 201-623-3103 


THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF ANY OF THESE PLAYS BY THE CAA#DC 
Players WILL BE AT THE 25th ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
CENTRAL ATLABTIC AREA COUNCIL OF YMCA'S, AT THE SHOREHAM 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., ON THE EVENING OF MAY 1, 1965. 


NOTES ABOUT THE PLAYERS 


ORIGIN ~~ In seeking to find ways of involving college 
and university studdnts in significant expressions 
of the crucial issues of our day, and giving an 
opportunity to a wide range of groups to hear these 
words by the characters created by Malcowm Boyd, 
Keith Payne, the Student Secretary for the Central 
Atlantic Area Council of YMCA's sought out drama 
students at American and Howard Universities in 
Washington, D.C., with the help thet the Drama 
Departments there were able to give. This is a 
part of the combined thrust of the YMCA in 
Washington, D.C. and the Central Atlantic Area, 
to provide opportunities for presentation, dis- 
cussion, and examination of those issues which 
are central in the struggle to be human in our 
world. Within the Christian context of the YMCA, 
students from all religious persuasions find an 
open and free fellowship, willingness to listen 
and speak to each other, and channels by which 
to serve each other and the world of which they 
are a part. 


PERSONNEL —- From American Univer sity 


Miss Dawn Didawick, a senior, has had a wide 
dramatic experience both at American University and 
at Berea College, including roles in You Never Can 
Tell, Camino Real, Desire Under the Elms, Sandbox. 
She has won awards at American University for best 
actress in a mjor role, best supporting actress, 
and recently has received the National Society of 
Arts and Letters Award for Acting, which is a fel- 
lowship for graduate study in dramatics. She has 
played roles for the Washington, D.C. Theatre Club, 


Mr. Jack Halstead, a junior, has played roles 
at both American University and with the Children's 
Theatre, of the Washington, D.C. Recreation Depart- 
ment. He has had major parts in Henry IV, Camino 
Real, The Trial, and Desire Under the Elms. “He has 
been assistant technician at American University's 
Theatre, and won a Merit Award from the Speech Arts 
Department there in 1963-6). 


Mr. William Whitman, a senior, has had major 

roles in The Prodigal, Cymbeline, The Corn is Green, 

Measure for Measure, The Wild Duck, Desire Under the 
Elms, ani You Never Can Tell. He played Casanova in 
Camino Real, Zeus in The Flies, and Orphe in Cocteen's 
play of the same name. He has been recommended to 
play male parts in the Vassar College Theatre's 
productions of 1965-66. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE PLAYERS (continued) 
PERSONNEL «#— From Howard University 


Mr. Charles Bettis, a junior, has worked 
professionally in off-Broadway productions in 
New York City, and is now studying drama at 
Howard University. He toured one summer with 
@ company doing "A Raisin in tle Sun," has 
played with the Caramel Playhouse, Cleveland, 
Ohio$; and with the theatre at Western Reserve 
University, Cieveland, His most recent role was 
that of the young Negro boy in Tir Jutchman 
as Howard University. 


Mr. Alfred Field, a senior, has played 
many roles at Howard University, amd now works 
at the Library of Congress, as weil as studying 
dvama at Howard Universdsty. 


NOTES ABOUT THE PLAYWRIGHT 


Reve Malcolm Boyd, an Episcopal priest, is the author 
of several books and numerous articles for various 
periodicals, and is now a field representative for 

the Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial Unity; 
home base is Washington, D.C., where he has helpeé 

this group of players grow into these roles. Because 

of his work with students in coffeehouse student centers, 
he has become known as the "espresso priest." In Septem 
ber, 1962, he was included by LIFE magazine among the 
"100 most important young men and women in the United 
States." He was born in New York City, has studied in 
this country and abroad, and served as a priest in 
Indianapolis, Indianas Fort Collins, Colorado$ and 
Detroit, Michigane His most recent book is entitled 
The Hunger, The Thirst. Mademoiselle Magazine has 
named him "The Disturber of Peace," and Newsweek 

called him "The Communicator." 


PROGRAM NOTES FOR THE AUDIENCE ABOUT "STUDY IN COLOR” 


by the Rev. Malcolm Boyd 


"Study in Color" is an evening of theatre concerning race relations. It 
consists of four plays. I have written these plays because I believe that the 
most powerful sermons of our time and culture are to be found in the theatre, the 
novel and occasionally in the medium of film. I have something to say about 
race eee Or, aS I prefer to call it, human reiations. Many people do not 
attend a church or synagogues; some persons who attend seldom listen in depth to 
sermons, or are seriously moved by them. Therefore, I have employed the medium 
of the theatre to speak about human relations. 

I do not recall exactly what first "involved" me in the racial question, 


Perhaps it was early reading of such a book as Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country. 


I grew up in the white American culture in which the Negro was truly the invisible 
mane By 1959, when I was a speaker on the campus of Louisiana State University, I 
felt so strongly about the racial question that I made a statement on it in the 
course of a university address and was henceforth barred from returning to the 
campus for a later conference which I had been invited to conduct for sttdents. 
I was, at the same time, cancelled by Mississippi Southern College, which had 
asked me to be its principal Religious Emphasis Week speaker the following year. 
In September, 1961, I participated with 27 other Episcopal priests ina 
"Prayer Pilgrimage" which commenced in New Orleans, moved through Jackson, 
Mississippi, and Sewanee, Tennessee, to a white northern surburb (Dearborn, 
Michigan) where we protested discriminatory housing practices, concluding with a 
message of urgency and concern at the opening of our Church's General Conwention 
in Detroit. In 1961-62, I participated in two additional trips into the deep 
south, one of which involved me in a l0-hour-long sit-in at a segregated res- 


taurant on the campus of the University of the South. 
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Returning from these freedom ride and sit-in experiences in the South, I 
have engaged myself in Detroit in direct action against housing discrimination 
and race prejudice. I have also spoken on the subject of racial prejudice in 
churches and on campuses throughout the country. 

In early 1962, in a Detroit coffeehouse theatre, I appeared in a play which 
I wrote entitled "Boy" sAn Experience in the Search of Identity." In this short 
one act play, I portray a Negro, while a Negro actor, Woodie King, Jr., portrayed 
a white mane This is the first of the plays you will see. 

They were premiered together in a Detroit suburban experimental theatre 
during the first three weekends in November, 1962, with three actors: Cliff 
Frazier, Mr. King, and myself. 

In the second of the plays, "The Job," we see a Negro celebrity who is 
hired by a white Hollywood producer to exploit every possible race angle for the 
promotion of a new movie about the Negro in America. I have written this satire 
because of the increasing exploitation of race as a “gimmick" or a chic element 
in present best-selling books, magazine articles, plays, movies and other media. 

In the third of the plays, "Study in Color," a Negro actor plays a white 
man ard a white actor portrays a Negro. Then, they put on masks of colored 
stripes am polk-a-dots: this is to depict the absurdity of color as the essential 
criterion of knowing a man or “cataloguing” him. The third play is, in fact, in 
the idiom of the Theatre of the Absurd. A highlight of the play in our Detroit 
production was an erratic dance movement accompanied by primitive hymming and 
eeitida ; which signified a religious experience accompanying the laying-down 
of an old role arn the taking-up of 4 new role. 

The three ave. taken together, represent @¢n aitact on racial prejudice and 


the use of color as a means of labeling a man and thereby dehumanizing him, too 


they are designed to disturb audiences out of complacency about human injustice, 


7 


to raise sharp questions about anthropology and the existential human condition, 
and to harass an oversimplified commercial exploitation of race. 
The fourth play, “The Community", is a new play which I will leave for 


your own comments, given the title and the predisposition of the writer. 


Please check into; 


John S, Sullivan 
6615 Weatherall Street apt. 6F 


Rego Park, Queens, N.Y. 


The party above is suppose to be an orgainizer for the White Citizens 
Council, he works at the United StaTES Post Office the Bowling Green 
Station in N.Y. You may check the time clock station and verify. 


Deecription-- Heavy Set, Fat, Shy, camera shy. 


Marie Simmons 


PRESIDENT: Bruce K, Garlick 
2044 Cropsey Avenue 
Brooklyn 14, New York 
Tel: ES-3-4850 


| Dave Syme 

, 4032 162nd Atreet 
Flushing 55, New York 
IN-3-1185 


Edith K. Roosevelt 

9 Sutton Place 

New York 22, New York 
PL-8-2424 


Col John Dee 
| 135 East 54th Street 
3 New York 22, New York 
: Tel: PL-5-3892 


Mary Kearfatt 
51 Fift Avenue 
New York, New York 


Frank R. Purinton 
7911 41st. Street 
Elmhurst 73, New York 


ue Seth Millkar 
131 East 69th Street 
New York 21, New York 
Tel: BU-8— 2890 


Frank A Capell 
Eaploment Agency 
56 Bay Street 
Staten Island 
Tele GI-2-23%40 


Begdbrook, New Jersey 
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American Federation of : 
OUNTY, 2n.d@ MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
SCME, AFL-CiO | 
68 TRINITY PL. NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
BO 9-5500 | 
CALOGERO TAIBI 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR December 28, 1964 


Two locals affiliated with District Council 37, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, have submitted to medi- 
ation their demands over salaries and terms and conditions of work for  ] 
more than 1500 employees in the Department of Welfare, the Department ; | 
of Hospitals, and related agencies of the City of New York. These ee 
employees are engaged in the provision of welfare services and ancillary i | 
functions. The locals involved are Welfare Employees Local 371 and co4 
Hospital Professional and Clerical-Administrative Employees Local 1784. | ; 


The job titles involved are: 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) 
SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) 

SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) | 
SENIOR SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) | | 
SENIOR SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) ; | 
SENIOR CHILDREN'S COUNSELOR , | 
SUPERVISING HOME ECONOMIST : j 
PRINCIPAL HOME ECONOMIST 

SOCIAL WORKER 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (SOCIAL WORK) 
SUPERVISOR (MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK) 
SUPERVISOR (PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK) 
SENIOR SUPERVISOR (MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK) 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 

NCR NO. 3100 OPERATOR 

TRANSCRIBING TYPIST 

CARETAKER AT BRIDGE HOUSE 


The union is demanding substantial salary increases for each of the | 
various titles, and payment by the City of $175 per year per employee to 
a Welfare Fund established by the union to provide for the purchase of 
heaith and medical insurance, with free choice of plan by the employee. 
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In addition, the union is seeking the establishment of differentials 
of $400 for employees who have completed 30 semester hours of study in 
social work beyond the baccalaureate degree, and $800 for those who 
have completed 60 semester hours or been awarded the M. S. W. It is 
also demanding that, for those workers who have experience but no 
graduate study credits, the differential be established on the basis of 
$400 for one year’s experience and $800 for two or more years! experi- 
ence. 


The supervisory workers in the Department of Welfare are demanding a 
reduction in caseload by 20 per cent for regular welfare centers, with 
additional reductions for specialized centers with unique problems; a 
reduction to three units per case supervisor; and a 10 per cent “cushion” 
of staff to provide for coverage of work during vacation periods, ill- . 
ness, or other absences. They are also asking that, for the first time, 
the provisions of settlement be incorporated into a bi-laterally signed 
collective bargaining agreement. 


All Department of Welfare workers are seeking cash payment at the rate 
Of double time for overtime work. At present, overtime is compensated 
by compensatory time off on a straight-time basis. 


The union's demands are based on the necessity to improve salaries and 
working conditions to the extent that competent employees can be re- 
cruited and retained by the City to provide the many vital welfare 
programs now being conducted. In addition, the union is asking for 
proper recognition for employees who gain additional educational quali- 
fications and thereby enhance the professional character of the service. 
Finally, it is seeking a caseload level which will realistically permit 
the empioyees to provide the full extent and range of welfare services 
which the City’s welfare programs envision. | 
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January 11, 1964 [/%e5"J 
FRESS RELEASE Regional CORE 


48 west 125th Street 


LCCAL CORE CHAPTERS JOIN STRIKE 


The CCRE chapters of the New York city area wholeheartecly support 
the strikers of the Welfare Derartment, local 571 A!SCKE and 
the Social Service Employees Union. We surrort not only the 
increese in ray, but.the following demands which would result 
in minimal improvements for welfare recepients. 
i. Case loaags must be redauced to a workable number, which 
we feel can best be determined by the welfare workers. 
ee The city, through the Welfare Lerartment, must secure 


a more cre-tive and meaningiul program for its employees 
end for welfere recipients. 


CCRE BELIEVES THAT IF Mayor Wegner anc Commissioner Lumpson had 
taken tie initiative in the zost sericus problems confronting ; 
New York City today, tnat of unemrloyment and the effects of 
racial ciscrimination, the weliare workers would not have to 

Shoulder this burden. We feel that the demands of the strikers are 


essential and truly indicate eae feeling of responsibility for the 


welfare of tne perscns they serve. Therefore, CCRE is joining 


tne picket lines throughout tne city and is esking welfare recipients 


enc other concernec individuels to do the same. 
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Congress of Racial Eauality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to express my aopreciation for your support of the 
strike by the Welfare Department Personnels. 


This strike hes been in the making since 1959. There have been 

many plans, reforms, promises, but no action by the local authorities. 
There were the Mayor's Committee Revort, 1959, Brooklyn Grand Jury 
Reoort, Comments by Frederick W. Richmond of Urban League of Greater 
New York, The Moreland Commission Revort to Gov. Rockerfeller, 1/63, 
and many reports and comments by the different local news papers of 
the welfare workers' plight (NY World-Telegram 9/25/62). Crisis in 
the Welfare Dept. - NY Post 9/21/62, etc. | 


There appears to be a violation of the Civil Rights of the personnels. 
"The Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice has called 
attenticn to the possible use of Section 241 to protect rights and 
benefits stemming from the Fair Labor Standards Act." 


The New York State Condon-Wadlin Act makes no provisions for improvement 
and continued improved labor standards of employees. But tends to only 
punish them for seeking improvement on their own. 


The Welfare Department is a federally financed institution therefore the 
Federal Government must be asked if it condone unfair labor standards. 
The City of New York is maintaining an overall lower labor standard . 
for the Welfare employees, than employees of comparable ability and 
skill working in private business enterprises. The investigators and 
supervisors are all college graduates and classified by the State 

Labor Dept. as vrofessionalse 


The Federal Government is supervising federally financed institutions 
and organizations in the South.e This supervision has become necessary 
because local authorities have been using federal funds to foster 
racial segregation and other violations of Human Rights. Did the 
Federal Government assumed thet local officials in the North would not 
do the same thing? The Condon-Wadlin law gsabsidizes inefficient, 
indifferent, and don't give-a-dam managerial practicese It makes a 
mockery of the teaching in schools and colleges of the efficiency of 


Democratic managemente 


| 
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WillCa 570 KC THE VOICE OF NEW YORK 


415 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y.10017 212 MU 8-5700 


February 25, 1965 


Dear Sirs 


WMCA: Call for Action and the Committee on Civil Rights in 
Metropolitan New York (CCRM) announce a new action service to 
combat discrimination in housing in New York's five boroughs and 
the surrounding areas, beginning March 1, 1965. Using the title 
"WMCA: Ring for Rights", this service will combine the field ex- 
perience of CCRM with the reach of a major broadcasting station. 


| The new service will use techniques similar to those devel- 
oped by WMCA: Call for Action in handling nearly 20,000 cases of 
housing violations over the past two years. Station WMCA will 
announce the "Ring for Rights" telephone number, PLaza 3-4400, 
at intervals throughout the day. Trained telephone volunteers 
will then direct callers reporting housing discrimination to the 
appropriate government and voluntary agencies. All cases will 
be recorded and analyzed in detail, and progress on each will be 
followed by CCRM. This case information will provide background 
for WMCA editorials dealing with discrimination. 


WMCA: Call for Action will continue its energetic campaign 
for enforcement of New York City's housing and health codes and 
the station will continue its program of editorials on housing. 


CCRM, a privately organized volunteer organization estab- 
lished in 1949, will continue to handle cases of housing discri- 
mination in depth, confront landlords and brokers, assist in 
finding bias-free housing for members of minority groups, and 
refer cases to official agencies. CCRM will work closely with 
other fair housing groups in all five boroughs and the suburbs. 


With "WMCA: Ring for Rights" we hope to make significant 
contributions in an area which has shown only the slowest pro- 
gress. We hope to advance towards the goal of true open oc- 
cupancy throughout Greater New York. 


c. : f) 
oo os Wiig. flo titer €. 
Mrs. Edna A. Merson 
Chairman Emeritus-CCRM | ae - ope 
gt aoe Pet St Mrs. Herman E. > ee 
Hrs, “ Morn K AG) mrs. Joseph Clark, Jr. 
Hugh J. Stern R. Peter Straus Co-Chairmen 


Acting Chairman-CCRM President, WMCA WMCA: Ring for Rights 
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Broadcast 8 times % April 1-2, 1965 
HOUSING #56 


"Houses for Sale.” "Apartments for Rent.” Let a Negro 


a 


answer such ads and the broker or landlord may say: “I‘°m very sorry, 
but someone just put a deposit on the apartment.” 

Or, “Come back after five.” Or, "We'll let you know in 
six or eight weeks.” Or, "They won't take your kind in this 
building.” 

The dodges are endless and they're all designed to keep 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans squashed in their ghettoes. 

If you are hunting for a house or an apartment and you're > 
locked out because your skin is black or you have a Spanish name, 
WMCA can help you. Call WMCAs: Ring For Rights, at PL 3=-4400, 
between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M... Mondays through Fridays. 

A volunteer of the Committee on Civil Rights in Metropolitan 
New York will help you overcome housing discrimination. 


That’s WMCA: Ring For Rights, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., 


Mondays through Fridays, PL 3-4400. 
(404) 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


F the straus broadcasting group, inc. 


415 madison ave. n.y. n.y. 10017 + 212 mu 8-5700 


Broadcast 8 times April 13-14, 1965 


HOUSING #57 


Mayor Wagner wantsS an open city. He has said so many times, 


especially during political campaigns. And he has a City Commission 
on Human Rights to fight discrimination and help Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans buy or rent decent housing outside their ghettoes. 

But WMCA has learned that City Hall has deliberately kept 
the commission understaffed for many months and this has crippled 
some of its activities. 

The budget allows money for 40 people on the commission's 
professional staff. But eight of those 40 positions have been and 
are vacant right now. They are key jobs, including the top jobs in 
housing and education. And City Hall refuses to let the commis sgon 
hire people for those posts. 

Isn*t it hypocrisy for the Mayor to toot his own horn about 
the open city idea and then keep his Human Rights Commission short 


of 20 percent of its staff? 
(407) 
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the straus broadcasting group, inc. 


415 madison ave. n.y. ny. 10017 © 212 mu 8-5/700 


Broadcast 8 times May 6-7, 1965 
HOUSING #58 

| Twenty-four thousand real estate brokers are licensed by 
John Lomenzo, New York's Secretary of State, to buy, sell or rent 
property in New York. 

Some of these brokers are obviously practicing racial 
‘aiscrimination. WMCAs: Ring for Rights gets numerous complaints every 
day, and we all know that entire sections of the city and state don't 
have a single Negro or Puerto Rican family living there. 

Last January, Mr. Lomenzo and George Fowler, who heads the 


State Commission for Buman Rights, said licenses of brokers would be 


lifted if it was found that they discriminated on two different 


- occasions. : | 
It*s now May, more than three months later, and no license 
has been suspended or revoked. We think Mr. Lomenzo and Mr. Fowler 


better get started on carrying out their promise. 
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On May 6th and 7th WMCA President R. Peter Straus 
broadcast an editorial calling on New York's Secretary of State and 
the head of the State Commission for Human Rights to crack down on 
real estate brokers who are obviously practicing racial discrimination. 

WMCA made time available for a reply to John 


Lomenzo, New York's Secretary of State, and George Fowler, who is 


the Chairman of the State Commission for Human Rights, on May 12, 1965, 


at 10:45 p.m. 


GEORGE FOWLER 
Chairman 


N. Y. S._ Commission For Human Rights 


I am George Fowler, Chairman of the New York State 
Commission for Human Rights. I‘m sure that Judge Lomenzo, Secretary 
of State of New York, joins me in expressing appreciation to WMCA for 
making this time available to us. 


The State Commission for Human Rights administers the 
fair housing laws of this state, which are deisgned to protect the 
right of all people--to rent or purchase housing without regard to 
their race, creed, color or national origin. 


The Commission this year projects a higher percentage 
of complaints than ever before. We had 500 last year and we expect, 
at the rate complaints are coming in this time, to certainly have a 
substantially larger amount this year. | 


Now these complaints are investigated promptly. We 
put priority on them. They are usually investigated within 24 hours 
after they've been filed, and the determination is made by the Comm 
mission based onall facts adduced as quickly as possible. The 


eo 


Commission endeavors at all times to reach conclusions that are fair, 
both to the complainer and to the responder. There is never one 
cent of cost to the complainer throughout the entire process, even 
though the case may go as far as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


I appreciate the continuing interest of radio station 
WMCA in promoting equal opportunity in housing for all residents of 
New York State. As a matter of fact, I would note that the Housing 
Division of the State Commission for Human Rightg, has cooperated in 
the formulation of this program, which has resulted in the referral 
of a number of complaints to the Commission. 


Since the Commission is, of course, most sensitve 
to the need o6f quick determinations of housing complaints in order to 
preclude the disposal of the properties of persons other than the 
complainer, before we reach a decision, the Commission uses a number 
of techniques to maintain the status quo until the matter is settled. 
One of our most successful techniques has been the use of court 
injunctions, which many of you have read about, of course. These 
injunctions, these court injunctions, restrain the landlord or the 
property owner from disposing of the accommodations until a final 
determination is made by the Commission. 


a We are proud of the record that the Commission is 
making ar@ we believe that it is based primarily on the great support 
that we are getting from the public and also from those like WMCA 
who see the importance and significance of this problem. 


The housing provisions of the law apply to the 
activities of real estate brokers, salesmen and their employees. To 
give added teeth to this section, the Commission has entered into 
an agreement, voluntary agreement, with the Secretary of State, which 
Licenses such persons. The Secretary of State has shown the greatest 
‘cooperation with the Commission and has been greatly instrumental in 
helping us in ensuring that those who come before us won't need to 

go to him for his final determination--in relationship to the power 
that he has to suspend or revoke such licenses--when he finds that 
there are violations to the fair housing laws, or laws governing 


equal opportunity in employment. 


Pe This agreement was entered into last January the 2lst. 
And it was strengthened. We established new procedures in trying to 
track down on real estate brokers and salesmen who persist in flout- | 
ing the fair housing laws. Under this procedure, or these procedures 
rather, the Commission notifies the Department of State for informa- 
tional purposes whenever a finding of probable cause is made to 
Support the allegations of a complaint against the real estate 

broker or salesman. When we find, a second time, that the broker 

or real estate salesman has violated the law, the Secretary of State 
has agreed, and has in fact, received from us, references 


» 3 - 
of the matter. And he can, of course, under his powers, revoke or 
suspend such licenses. 


I might point out that the vast majority of industry 
peo@rle, people in the real estate business, brokers and salemen, 
conduct their businesses in full compliance with the law. 


Following the announcement of the new procedures 
for action by the Secretary of State, the number of complaints 
against real estate brokers and salesmen declined. It’s,to us at the 
State Commission for Human Rights, evidence of the salutary effect of 
the agreement on the housing industry. As a matter of fact, the 
files of the Commission indicate that since January the 2lst of this 
year, findings of probable cause have been made for a second time in 
only two cases against real estate people. 


I*m delighted to have a chance to participate on 
this program with my very good friend, the Secretary of State, the 
honorable John P. Lomenzo, who is here beside me. And I understand 
that he will, at this time, make some comments in regard to the very 
Significant and important role that his office is making toward the 
goal of equal opportunity in housing for all people. Mr. Secretary. 


HON. JOHN P. LOMENZO 
Secretary of State 


I join Chairman Fowler in expressing the gratitude 
of the Department of State to Station WMCA not only for its excellent 
and effective program, “Ring for Rights", but also the opportunity to 
appear here today. 


More progress has been made in the accomplishment 
of equal opportunity and fair housing for all people under the 
Rockefeller Administration of the last 6% years than in all previous 
administrations combined. 


Chairman George Fowler, of the State Commission for 
Human Rights, has outlined the functions and responsibilities of 
that Commission. What is the responsibility of the Department of 
State in the accomplishment of fair housing and the enforcement of 
the law against discrimination? The Department of State, among 
other responsibilities, licenses some 310,000 persons in the State 
of New York, and among them are cosmetologists, barbers, private 
investigators, Notaries Public, and real estate brokers and salesmen. 
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All applicants for any of these licenses must be 
found to be trustworthy before such a license may be issued and 
must continue to be trustworthy in the performance of the duties of 
their office. Thus, a real estate broker or salesman who dis- 
criminates in connection with any housing facility commits an act 
of untrustworthiness which if properly established and proven | 
leads to a finding of guilt and subjects such a licensee to either 
the revocation or suspension of his license. 


The basic law involved here is the so-called Metcalf- 
Baker Law which prohibits discriminatory practices in the field 
of housing. The State of New York, because of the magnitude of 
the problem, created the State Commission for Human Rights and it 
is this agency which has initial preliminary jurisdiction and 
authority to investigate complaints which are made by citizens 
alleging discriminatory practices. 


In carrying out the mandate of the law, the State 
Commission for Human Rights seeks to accomplish voluntary compliance 
by the licensee through corference, conciliation, education and 
persuasion. Without this initial and basic mandatory precedure, the 
efforts of the Commission to forestall discrimination in housing are 


defeated. 


The Department of State simply cannot and does not 
come into a specific case unless and until the case is referred to 
the Department of State by the State Commission for Human Rights for 
departmental action. Under the agreement between the Commission and 
the Department, such a reference is made in the event a licensee who 
previously has entered into a conciliation agreement violates the 
agreement by engaging in discriminatory practices. When this occurs, 
the procedure of the Department of State is brought into play and, 
if sufficient evidence exists, charges are filed against the licensee, 
a hearing is held and upon a finding of guilt, the real estate 
broker or salesman's license is either revoked or suspended. 


| The present number of cases before the Department of 
State is as follows: 


We are presently reviewing four such cases, two of 
which have been resolved by the State Commission for Human Rights by 
obtaining the consent of the brokers to a court order which prohibits 
them from engaging in future discriminatory practices. A violation 
of this court order subjects the licensee to contempt of court pro- 
Seedings with the possible punishment of imprisonment. The other 
two cases involve a broker in the city of Syracuse and one in 
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Buffalo, which are presently being investigated by this Department, 
for departmental action and disposition. 


I am sure that Station WMCA would want the listening 
public to know the record thus far accomplished by the Department 
of State in the field of human rights -- in Cambria Heights, 

Queens Village, Laurelton, Hempstead and Freeport. Pursuant to 
the request of over 2100 families -- home owners -~- the Department 
of State, which devised cease and desist orders, has for all intents 
and purposes brought to an end the evil practice of blockbusting, 
which is the artificial creation of panic in residential areas by 
unscrupulous individuals who are attempting to frighten property 
owners by telling them that certain ethnic groups are moving into 
the area and scaring them into selling their homes at a loss, and 
then hike up the price for prospective minority groups who seek to 
buy. 


The Department of State will continue to do all with- 
in its power and under the law and rules and regulations to accompli- 
ish fair housing for all and not only to prevent discriminatory 
practices by educational programs, but will also punish violators. — 


There are over 69,000 real estate brokers and 
salesmen in the State of New York and it can be said that the 
great majority of these people are decent, law-abiding, professio,. 
als whose reputations suffer because of the reprehensible acts 
of an irresponsible few. For the protection of the people of the 
State and the real estate industry as a whole, Chairman Fowler and 
I will seek out as best we can such individuals. In this respect 
we can only do the job if the public will help us. If you have a 
complaint, file it with the State Cormission for Human Rights or, 
if you prefer, cooperate with WMCA and its program, "Ring for Rights. 
which has cooperated so well in the past with the State Commission 
for Human Rights. 


I am sure it will be comforting for you to know that 
the 23al estate associations of metropolitan New York are coopera~ 
ting with the Department of State in distributing educational 
literature, not only to all members but also home owners, designed 
to achieve the objective of the Metcalf-Baker Law, equal opportunity 
-- fair housing -~- and thus achieve the great purpose of our 
system of government -- justice for all. 


# # # 
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JOYCE WARE, CARE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY ea “i 
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-EMVAKCIN REPLY TO YOUR TELEGRAM OF APRIL 8TH PLEASE BE ADVISED. 


PRESS:- ‘EDWARD C. MAGUIRE, LABOR RELATIONS COUNSEL FOR THE 
NEW YORK-WORLDS FAIR CORPORATION, AND LIAISON REPRESENTATIVE = 8 |. — 


BE, FIRMLY COMMITTED TO THE POLICY THAT THERE BE NO DISCRIMINATION 8 
IN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AT THE FAIR. WE HAVE ENFORCED THIS =~ 
REGULATION VIGOROUSLY IN ALL EMPLOYMENT FOR THE FAIR ITSELF = = 8 «~| 
AND HAVE MADE EVERY EFFORT TO INSURE COMPLIANCE BY OUR Exrpivors i a 
AND CONCESSIONAIRES THE ADVERTISEMENT IN M QUESTION APPEARS ; 
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BY AND HAS NO CONNECTION WHATSOEVER WITH THE FAIR CORPORATION. . 
IT IS NOT A TENANT ON THE FAIR GROUNDS, NOR PERMITTED TO USE | 
ANY FAIR SPACE. WE HAVE NO KNOWLEDGE OF ANY AUTHORIZATION FROM 
ANY EXHIBITOR OR CONCESSIONAIRE. OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT. WE SHALL 
OF COURSE COOPERATE FULLY WITH THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
IN ANY INVESTIGATION THEY DECIDE TO MAKE 
ROBERT MOSES PRESIDENT NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 1964-1965 CORP. 
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April 21, 1965 


The Hon. Frank 0’Conner 

District Attorney, Queens County *s 
126-05 Hoover Avenue 

Kew Gardens, New York 


Dear Mc. O'Conner: 


As you know the so-called regulation of the World's Fair 
Corporation requiring permission from the Fair Corporation 

for peaceful demonstrations has been declared unconstitutional 
by Judge Tyler of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 


Accorcingly, we expect that peaceful activity calling attention 

of persons present at the Fair to the wrongs of segregation and 
discrimination will not be interfered with. In the event that 4 
the Pinkerton Police attempt such interference, it is our pa 4 
céntention to use the full force of the law against them for 
making illegal arrests. 


Since such matters would be under your jurisdiction, we urge 
that you so advise the Pinkerton Police of their liability for 
arrest in such event. 


*, Very truly yours, 


Joyce Ware 
Director 
Northeast Regional Office 


CR: JW/hdl 
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pi a : April 27, 1965 


I strenuously OBJECT to the picketing at the World's Fair! If you 
think you are aiding the cause of civil rights by being UNJUST -- 
you are definitely being misguided. | 


What has the World's Fair got to do with your personal beef against 


Meyor Wagner? 


There are a lot of people that are fed up with all these demonstrations 
that smell of Communism. I do believe - and always have believed - in 
treating people with the RESPECT DUE THEM. I believe that CIVIL RIGHTS 
FOR ALL could be attained a lot faster if we all WENT TO WORK AND DID 

AN HONEST DAY'S WORK. (I'm deing my share) I know I would hardly expect 
to get paid unless I was QUALIFIED for the job. I don't believe in 
getting something for nothing. Wouldn't it be better for all concerned 7 - 
if you all took stock of yourselves and came to some kind of realization | 
that CIVIL RIGHTS PERTAIN TO ALL PEOPLE - REGARDLESS OF COLOR, CREED, ETC. 
I am white -- and the way things are going now - MY rights are in jeopardy. 
I wonder what the statistics are on the "decent, sincere negro working 
man" regarding the loss of prestige and status on his job because of 

your so-called attempts to “better his lot.” I can't even go to the 
World's Fair and enjoy myself with all your rabble rousers disturbing ie 
peace. New York City is soon becoming the city to avoid like the plague. 
At the rate things are going now the city will be a ghost town -- EXCEPT 
FOR PICKETS, PICKETS, PICKETS. THE KREMLIN MUST BE A HAPPY PLACE THESE 
DAYS! 
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“iBOTH FOOLISHeeeAND WRONGeeelN PICKETING THE WORLDS FAIRo 
SPOKESMEN FOR CORE HAVE SAID THEY PICKETED THE FAIR =f 
BECAUSE OF OPPOSITION #TO MAYOR WAGNERess AND BECAUSE 
OF THEIR CAMPAIGN TO DEFEAT #HIM FOR RESELECTIONe THIS 
1S THE MOST EXOTIC EXCUSE WE HAVE HEARD IN A LONG 
‘TIME FOR SETTING UP A PICKET LINE AT THE FAIRe #IF 
ICORE HAS A GRIEVANCE AGAINST MAYOR WAGNEReeeOR AGAINST - 
ANY OF HIS PROGRAMSeeeWHY DOESN'T IT PICKET THE MAYOR 
AT CITY HALLeeeOR #AT GRACIE MANSIONeeeOR AT THE PLACE | 
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f April 30, 1965 


Editorial reply 


FROM : CORE Northeastern Regional Office 
Joyce Ware, Regional Director 


TO: ABC T.V. & Radio 


Once again the public media has seen fit to paliiieie 

. distort the facts around the demonstration by CORE at. 
the Worlds Fair. While it is true that we openly oppose 
Omi feck... 
| the re-election of Robert Wagner/for Mayor) we M@ that 
the funds which were put into the fair symbolize} tee 
(N DIFFERENCES 

peaindse sanded to the needs of the Negro community in New 


York City. The demonstration was not against the Worlds Fair, 


| but directed at the New York City Pavillion. 
WABE Koadis - \. 
Chsanet 9 stata nwa ot) we ft 

gag Aa “er q ard Concetrch Magele, AND 
To Mr . Gilbert and any other person who is concerned, &#&® 
: mms cannot see a direct relationship to the funds which 


Gou 


| were put into the fair, ‘and ‘sould have been Uae as ale 

| Negro community, You have failed, just as Mayor Wagner 
i. to address yourself to the critical issues of this City. 

oe aa 

The Northern Cities have deterioated at a rapid ee) 

J because it like the South, buy only in another way have 

| fatied to deal with these communities. 


| CORE assumes that responsibility to point up these issues 


f ; and dramatize them through non-violent direct action. 


We. ask concerned citizens who like us feel that (unjust |. 


. WHICH QRE 7 
discriminatory distribution of city funds,repeated]y | 


being used by Mayor Wagner jana his administration) be 
openly opposed, not only in the form of direct action 


but by casting a no vote for his re-election. 
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zy, People were incanyienced for a few minutes, but whether 
He Den) NEEDS of THE commun A ore SC rr “utC/. 
(thousands are inconvienced for life by not having a 


THE 
the real question is not whether a few 


right to life, liberty and a pursuit of happiness. | 
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CORE STILL WANTS 
A FAIR WORLD 


MAYOR WAGNER WANTS A WORLD'S FAIR 


New York City Needs: 


1) QUALITY INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 
2) 200,000 LOW INCOME HOUSING UNITS 


3) CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD 


4) JOBS 


5) COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND REPRESENTATION 
IN THE ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM 


MAYOR WAGNER OPPOSES AZZ 
OF THESE CRITICAL NEEDS 


JOIN CORE IN OPPOSING MAYOR WAGNER FOR RE-ELECTION IN NOVEMBER. 


LET YOUR VOTE CONDEMN HIS INVOLVEMENT OF 50 MILLION DOLLARS OF 
YOUR MONEY IN A “PLEASURE FAIR.” 


<P oe Congress of Racial Equality 
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+0 ‘SPEAK DIRECTLY TO THE APRIL L us EDITORIAL AGAINST THE PROPOSED DEMONSTRATIONS — 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR AND TO MR. M. F. KEATING : 


THE PROPOSED DEMONSTRATIONS ARE PART OF A TOTAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 


REELECTION OF ROBERT WAGNER FOR MAYOR, WHY THE FAIR? THE FAIR WAS CHOSEN 


BEACAUSE OF WHAT IT REPRESENTS AS NEW YORK CITY'S SYMBOL TO THE NATION, 


BUT WHat’ IN REALITY Is aT TO THE NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN PEOPLE OF NEW 


Se ee a ee ee ee | eee 


oa 4 _ YORK cITY : 
THE ALLOCATION OF CITY FUNDS TO HARLEM WAS cuT TO A BARE MINIMUM IN A 


_ PLANNING DEPARTMENT MEETING. A PROPSED HOSPITAL STILL BEMAINS UNCONSTRUCTED 


THE CITY OFFICIALS REFUSE TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH (QUALITY, INTEGRATED 


EDUCATION. THE GROSS REPORT WHIGI WAS PUBLICLY DISCUSSED RESULTS IN $ OF 1% 


IN HARLEM. _ THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN NYC IS AT A CHAOTIC STANDSTILL BECAUSE 


INTEGRAT ON FOR NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS IN NYC. IN ONE INSTANCE 


WHERE MAYOR WAGNER HAD THE OPPORTUNITY AND POWER TO MOVE NY FORWARD BY CREATING | 


AN EDUCATIONAL PARK, HE SOLD THE LAND TO PRDVATE INDUSTRY. 


ee a ee: = 


_ THESE AND OTHER PROGRAMS WHICH ARE CONCERNED WITH THE — =" THE NEGRO AND 


< meee | eee —— —- ao 


PUERTON RICAN PEOPLE OF NYC, _ INSTEAD HE BACKS A FAIR, A PLACE FOR FUN AS mm. 


eS ag ne ee ee ee ne — 


“MUCH ATTENTION AS ‘THE CIty HAS GIVEN ‘TO ERECTING A PLACE Fa AMUSEMENT . 


_ DIRECT ACTION FOR CORE IS A LAST RESORT. WE ATTEMPT TO INVESTIGATE — 


FACTS AND NEGOTIATE. _ ONLY w EN THESE FAIL vgs DIRECT ACTION BECOME ANS 


ALTERNATIVE. IN THIS INSEANCE ALL MEASURES OF PERSUASION AND NEGOTIATI ON 


HAVE FAILED. SO CORE TAKES ITS DEMONSTRATON TO THE WORLDS FAIR, TO THE 


. MAYOR WAGNER HAS HAD MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO DEAL CONSTRUCTIVELY C WITH 


_ KEATING CALLS IT. WE WISH THE ‘MAYOR HAD BACKED THESE NEEDED PROJ BOTS WITH AS 


NYC PAVILION, AS A PART OF A TOTAL CAMPAIGN. 


be :- “IN SGiOOLS,\ ARE FROM 3 TO FaVE YRARS behind THE AWE RAGE WHITE STUDENT. 


IN ROUSING THE PATTERV OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATE ON AND SU BSTANDARD ACCOMMODATIONS | 


DEG AT 
HAVE RESULTED IN Bg GHETTOS. WHILE RECOGNIZING MANY PROBLEMS, CLEAR 


PROGRAM WHICH PROMISED SOME HE ASURE OF HOPE FOR OUR PEOPLE HAS BEEN BSRERN 


AND COMPLETELY TAKEN OVER BY A CITY ADMINISTRAT ON FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES. 


IMPLICATIONSOF POLICE BRUTALITY HAVE BEEN PUBLICLY ACKNOWLEDGED, THE ANTIxPOVERTY | 


ne ee anne 


4 IN URBAN RENEWAL THE PATTERN HAS BEEN REGHETTOIZING THE NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN 


COMMUNITIES BY NOT PROVIDING ADEQUATE LOW INCOME HOUSING IN INTEGRATED 


COMMUNITIES. ON TWO OCCASIONS IN QUEENS AND STATEN ISLAND WHEN AN ATTEMPT 


- : - - — SL hn ee ee oe _ 
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__WAS MADE TO BREAK THE PATTERN AND ESTABLISH INTEGRATED COMMUNITIES, MAYOR 


WAGNER YIELDED UNDER POLITICAL PRESSURE TO STOP THE PROJECTS, 


RECOGNIZING THESE AND MANY OTHER CRUCIAL ISSUES WHICH EFFECT NOT ONLY 


NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN CITIZENS BUT ALSO THE TOTAL C MMUNITY, CORE REAFFIRMS 


ITS OPPOSITION TO MAYOR WAGNER 3 


VIGHUES CYCLE OF POVERTY AND DISCRIMINATION MUST BE BROKEN TO MAKE NYC A ba! 
PART OF A "FAIR rere eau were 
oo Foy a, neta ae 
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Once again the public media has deen fit to publicly distort xXak 


the facts around the demonstration by CORE at the Worlds Farr, 


While it is true that we openly oppose the reelectién of “otert Wagner 
for Mayor, we felt that the funds which were put into the fair symbolizes 
the irrevelance to the needs of the Negro community in New York City. 


The demonstration was not against the Worlds Fair, but directég at the 
New York City Pavillion, 


To Mr. Gilbert and any other person who is concerned, if you cannot see 

a direct relationship to the finds which were put into the Fair and the 
neecs of the community, you have failed,xs just as Mayor ‘iagner to address 
yourself to the critical issues of this City. 


The Northern Cities have deterioted at a rapid pace, becaued it like the 
| South, but anly in another way have failed to deal with these communities. 


| CORE assumes that responsibility to point up these issues and dramatize 
: themes, pointing up the fact that all is not fair in this great 


Wow city, oe | + fp. ty 
sien Tet, Wenn 01 01a OIter OUT discriminatory 
We ask concerned citizens who like us feel that unjust/distrabution 
of city funds repeatedly axz being used by Mayor ‘iagner and his 
administration be openly opposed,not only in the form of xa@re direct 


aetion but by casting a no vote-for his re-election. 


Mr, Gilbert the real question is not whebher a few people were inconvwenced 
for a few minutes, but whether thousnads are inconviencedfor life by 
not having a right to life, liberty and a pursuit of happiness. 


; 
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January 16, 1962 


Zev Aelony 

% Tournour 

5780 Westminister Pl. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Dear Zev: 


Chisago sounds like quite a place! (jungle might 
be a better word). However, the questions on 
Chicago that we have for you are quite simple in | 
contrast. the University of Chicago Unit 
of CORE to be affiliated as a seaparate 
Pa: (Have - been in touch with them at all-- 
ruce Rappaport, Chan?) This is all right with us 

as long as it doesn't start ang intra-CORE hassling 

in Chicago. I have written to Sam Riley to ask his 

opinion, and am ge the same of you. So can you 

follow up when you return to Chicago. 


Also, can you see that Chicago makes some contact | 
with us whan they organize new groups, so that we 
can hold up our end of the communication, and in- 

form them of National Office requests, etc. Please. 


Cleveland Ohio has submitted their constitution 
filed and application blank and on paper, rurfilied 
all requirements for affiliation, If I am right, 
you were planning to visit them sometime in ¢ 

near future. They will be writing us with meeting 
times and dates, which we will forward to you, so 
that you could go and mr us your recommendation 

on the group, 


Enclosed are the copies of your reports form Gene. 
Keep in touch. 


Sincerely, 


Marcia 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 
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Zev Aelony 

5780 Westminister Pl. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jan. 12, 1962 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


Jim McCain, Marcia McKenna 
38 PARK ROW CORE 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 38 Park Row 


New York 38, N.Y. 


Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counse! 


ADvisorRY committee Dear Jim, Marcia, 
Ralph Abernathy Hid The past week I've spent in Chicago, and all I can say 
cer Baldwin LS Wow and Oy! (how's that for cultural integration?) The Chi- 


Roger N. Baldwin 


AE ee ccs cago CORE is active and growing, but it's like throwing up 


Allan Knight Chalmers gandbags against a tidal wave. For every neighborhood where 


“Sohn cogiey they can fight housing segregation ten whole new suburbs go 


ruseneE Pane Up segregated. Schools that weren't segregated before are 


Eugene E. Frazier 


| nolan Gibbons being segregated -- they build new schools and move the Negro 
| “Sidney Hollander students into them while $36 milliom worth of classroams in the 
“E Stanley Jones White schools stand empty and Negro kids go double shifts or 


E. Stanley Jones 


Marty Luthe kin £n 'Wkllis Wagons! (portable classrooms with no playground or 
DouglasLevin Other facilities, named after the sup rintendant of schools 
oNwiilMasiow WhO Was just hired for $32,000 additional a year to help 


Will Maslow 


| a vuste straighten out the school problem out your way, also). Young 


Dorothy Norman 


A. Philip Randolph white teachers are put in these schools with no traing&g or 
Walter P.Reuther prepa ration and soon take out their frastration that thekids 
Mviackie Robineon GOM't act like good little middle class whites on the kids and 


Jackie Robinson 


Amoi MRose their parents (though CORE has had some success organizing 
: a oa: Steele most of the PTA'a). The University releases voluminous treatises 
: ardThuman prooving! it ought to segregate its apartment houses (what we - 


Howard Thurman 


Oe eedwinWate, won in the sit-ins we lost in public opinion -- they've got 


Goodwin Watson 


Charles s. 2 u'r, « even many of the segregated victims believing'If it's scientific 
| it must be right!), while admitting almost ang Negro student 


Charies a hacia who applies -- but since their recruiters rarely hit Bhe Negro 


chairman high schools only ten highly acculturgted Negroes are in the 
Rudolph Lombard freshman class (Plas a large number of Afro-Asians). Honestly, 


Ist vice chairman 


ongtenytodee Listening to a Negro acquaintance describe her children's 
vannanoiden treatment in school I wanted to cry, but she wouldn't have 


Anna Holden 


secretary anything to do with CORE (she left Minneapolis because 'I couldnét 
“Ceaser stand looking at all those white faces.' Knowing her background 


treasurer 


JamesPeck im the ghetto I can understand, but just understanding how 
leer esi’ one got under water doesn't make drownifig much more pleasant!). 
regional representatives > Jot yag through Marshall Fields, which I understand contributes 


David Dennis 


Daniel Garrison to CORE, and saw no Negro p: rsonnel at all (they have hired 
Nester sweet & COUple of Negro clerks recently), same at Sears, though 


Wester Sweet 


starr L understand considerable pogress has been mafeat their other 
Edward Blankenheim  gtores here (I'm told that hhe downtown store is notthe main 
masGaithe OM@). It's o.k.e, though. You can work at the vost office or 


Thomas Gaither 


richard Haley on 63rd. Street) 


Norman Hill 


oe on So they've got lots of problems. Theresare CORE units in 
HenryThomas @ach section of the city, a couple of suburbs (the very effective 


aaa. Chairman, Sam Riley, a UAW shop steward from the Harvester plant, 


field director grends a lot of his time organiZing, ranging up to Milwaulkee 
community relations directors «=@Y Madison), and several University units, including one just. 


James Farmer recognized jast woek at De Paul. eS = ye i. 
national director = i n 
Pp 9 in Deerfield, oulte ame Recep ons e¢ pins otter’ 


segregation, and there seems to 


of . 


among the members, but they aren't winning as much as they are loosing. 
Them unit system with its proliferation of groups allowing for more actions 
to go on simultaneously helps, but at the rate things are going it would 
take hundreds of groups to turn the tide. Still, every new one helps 

if it is active. With so many aeperating there is more need for coordi- 
wation, but coordination of a nature as to allow for adaptation to both 
the needsand interests of each local commimity. Some help also comes 
from a neighborhood group, the Temporary Woodlawn Organization, which 
apparently begah as partly 2a hate group, but wich is now doingaconsiderable 
constructive work, inckuding rent strikes against landlords taking ad- 
vantage of this Negro Communit}¥'s innability to move elsewhere. They 
appaerm to be undergoing some internal stresses, and probably will lose 
their current chairman and run out:of money, but if they straighten out 
their difficthities they may show considerable promise, amt! seem quite 
willing to work with CORE on race relations, schools. 

It is my intention mow to go to Carbondale, see what I can do aad 
what else is needed, and to return to Chicago as soon as possible, leaving 
what is left to Gene Tournour (Carbondale is only a few hours from 
St. Louis by bus). I will alse visit Cairo, again mainly to observe 
and repprt to Gene. Then I hope to stay in Chicago for a month or so, 
in order to help get groupsmoving in Milwaulflee, Madison, etc., and to 
assist the Chicago groups themselves. 

Oh, Gene would like copies of my reports. I have made a carbon 
of this one, but not previous ones, 


Sincerely, 


James Le Epps 
Secretary, BE. St. Louis CORE 
4937 Bates Ave. 
East St. Louis, Iliinois 
Nev. 2, 1962 


Dear Mr. Eppse 

I will be working with CORE groups in the Midwest in 
the next few months, and would like to be of any possible 
service to East St. Louis CORE. If there is anything I 
ean do for you, please write te me here at the national 
office before Nov, 19, at which time I will be leaving for 
St. Lobis, Mo. 


Sincerely, 


Zev Aelony 


Milton Davis 

Chairman, Chicago CORE 
8061 S, St. Lawrence 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
Nove 2, 1962 


Dear Mr. Davis, 

I will be working with CORE greups in the Midwest in 
the next few months, and would like to bed! *% possible 
service to Chicago CORE, 

i will be in the national office and can be contacted 
here through Nov, 19. I would be glad te hear from you 
and will do my best to fulfill any requests you have. If 
I do not hear from you before leaving, I will try to contact 
you wheh I pase through Chicago. 


Sincerely, 


zev Aelony 
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54 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dea r J im, Marcia, | 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Hit I'm meeting all the unit people here, 
Phone 372-4251 trying to keep the office open afternoons and 


eazl y evenings so people can get ahold of 
Chica go CORF if they wantto. A regional 
conference i s inthe works, among other things 


Advisory Council 


eee. © TREY Y to try tofdevelope idees of tactiés to really 
— de segregeté Chicago. I've met with SNCC people 
tot op bagel here und it looks like we can expect considerable 
DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH 3 ocal cooperation from that source, ena Uloee 
isc aaaleat tc cng L eague officials and several other specialized 


LEON M. DESPRES 


ing « ups é riendly and 
DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE housing a ndschool group ere fri ya 


frequently have overlapping membership. In additin 


ar inaes a there may be & couple of CORE people on th e next 
VICTOR GOTBAUM city council. So, relations to other community 
CHARLES HAYES groups will also be important, 

MELVIN McNAIRY One of tnese other groups may be of interest 
HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON ¢+o other Northern chapters: Teachers for Integrat 
HENRY . SCHWARZSCHILD ed Schools. They e& re now publishing e journal 


mAger ARNOLD JACOB WOLF an ad for waaen I am ene lee 
By the wa y, I a m also enclos ing the receipts for my hotel 
expenses which I forgot to enclos e las t week, 
Names and addresses: Harvey will send me their new li st in | 
the next week, Lake Forest is jus t Mike James and Dr. James Flynn, 
both of\whose addresses you alre«dy have. For PePaul: 
arbarae Yashimara -- seems to be dynamo behind gro up 


vg WUMWN 1139 VW. Drummond Place, (Chicago 14,). 


Roy Augustus 
7ZQ1 S. Union ave. Floyd Wilson 
4921 Champlain, (15) 
Ralph : Avant 
7255 S. Eberhart, (19) 
Sam Jt Dennis 
648:F. 8ard Place (19) 


Maureen Gorma n 
o7S& WaltOr's Rad. , Northbrook 


Wayne Pa ul Michels 


W@e 105 Busse Rd., Mt. Prospect, | 
\3 Patt Moran | A / 
Y/ 10050 S. Wood St. , (43) we 


Patricia Spak 
“918 W. Medison St. , Bellwood, 


Barbara V. Strode 
7126 S. Wa ba sh, (19) 


beeys Enclosed is ae 
self-explanatory. 
lostene S68 the "paler are a follow-up to try 
and discover which are still "potential." Have 
you heard anything from any of themg de you have 
new “potentials” Please keep us up to date, 


De you have any new news on Kokomo, Indiaaa? 


I have another name for Lake Forest. 
have it, but I'll pass it on (it's Raa A. 


Blum. 


Who is handling Ohio. You or Gene? Just what did 
you two decide as to whe would do what? 


Can you prod the Chicago groups, with the exceptim 

ef the U. of Chicago and the South Side unit , to please 
get in therl group report forms. Reminders have been 
sent, so they have no excuses, 


E,. Alten, Illineis CORE is being disaffiliated, oo 
to inactivity. In case anyone asks. I am hop 

get an up-to-date list of CORE chapters out - 
no as we have been adding and subt§acting like 


Thank you for the DePauw names; we will add to our 
contact list. Should I aad Lake Forest too. 


Keep in touch; you are doing well! 
Sinserely, 


~-Pescy 


Mareia 


ey tees as See peas g: cree 


community relations c 4 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working 
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38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


COrtlandt 7-6270 


Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
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imight be interested im foining CORE's task force to be assigened 


WAN 2 2 1965 


Zev Aelony 
GNeisz, Avt. 3c 
5303 Kimbark 5. 
Jan. 20, 1963 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


Dear Maecia, Jim, 


H4 ?Sance my last letter describing the vbmetic side of 
Chicaro, mad before setting down to work here, I hye wallowed 
further in humaa@ va&hos amd exvnerienced considerabie human 
warmth in atrin throuch St.. Lovis, Cambondale, and Caira. I 
am now setting settled down to share a roa@mowith a friend 
a& the above address so as to be able to stay in Chicago 
a month or so, and after solvine a now overwhelming problem 
of cleaning my versonal lagmdry, will contact peopvle here and 
see if I can help them to cet the row on the shoad. Meanwhile 
back in Southern Illinois... 

First stop St. Louis, Missouri. I stayed with Gene and 
Roberta Tournour and found them not only warmly frinendly 
yneonle who meke one feel immediately at home, but enereeticadly 
dedicated to setting something done in St. Louis. I1 guess 
you know from them what's going on theve, and of the vroblems 
of neichhoring East St. Louis aad Alton. I1 asked Gene if 
I could vretty much dump Cazgbondale and Cairo in his lav 
after findine out what's coing on there, as it is only a few 
hours from St.. Louis and eleven from Chicago where I'll be 
for the next month or two,. aad he agreed. | 

I stayed in Carbondale a total of about thpee dags aud 
the reneral picture is of afew very interested students who 
have worked themselves ovt or foined SNCC ag field workers 
(by the way in Cairo I heard runfors that CORE and SNCC would 
merre,. I told them that I had heard nothing of it, but thas 
it sounds like an excellent idea to me)). Public 2ccomedations 
are larcely oven, the students thourht the police situation 
admirvaa in contrast to Caro (but gee later exverience below), 
and attempts to improve the situation in saugatiznemnvloywment 
and housing dissipated their remainins energies without real 
resuftt%s. They were able to check commlaints of discfimina&ion 
im campus housing to satisfy themselves that they were accurate, 
It was only this last week, however that they hage run into 
a case which is clear enough that they felt able to ma‘e an 
issue of it.. This involwes a home owner who savsshe descriminats 
and they are now trying to cet him to negotiate. Tommorrow 
will be the first meeting of a human rights commission set 
up by the mayor with Nolan Nakamura, one of the student leaders 
as a member, and they will first bring the complaint there 
to: see if they mean business, There is considerable talent 
im this eroun,, and a dwsire to work, but they need full-time 
help to ret themsel¥es better organized and to estebdlisn 
commimications with the local Nerro community (Now they mow 
oniy the ministers and students). They awe interested in set— 
tine uv a training session for themselves, and I told them 
either Gene or I will come to heon with that. I may geo down 
thereafter Chicago, esvecially if someone else gould follow 
up all those contacts in Ohio,. but I asked if any of them 


to-work in Southefn illinois Several were interested, 


ae 


. 


varade ordinance. They apparently feel sure it will be thrown out. 


reasons, The vnroble™ will he one of faculty interration,. and acceptance 


ee 


I didn't vursue it further feeling they obviously needed time to 
consider it, and that I needed to consult you as to whether this is 
within the realm ofvossibility.. Despite its current doldrums this 
eroun se-ms to have an extremely good esprit de corns, and I feel 
sure would get back into actéon quickly if it can only set reorgranied 
enoueh to find a way to face houshe and emricyment discrimina&sion with 
direct action. 
They feel rather isolated, by the wag,. and would like to have at 

leagt one of the rroun recieve CORElator, etc... Chatrman is : : 

Wendell O'neill” 

210 E,.O0ak Tell 457-5537, a tall slim student,. a band leader 
and PormerxaEk enmviovee of Kroger’ g 

also, 

Nolen Nakamura : 

707 Burlison S., te.. 5490-1474,. a vhilosovhy student from Hawaii 
now doine research on race retations for the Universtty.. 

Larry’ Cauchron 

| ror N.. Poniar, Tel. 457-8937,. a very mature and responsible 

vhilosovhy student who would vroba@ly make an ext@llent orranizer for 
the rroun, ut is now tied down due to varental ovv~osition. 

I stonved only briefly in Cairo,. a dying Tittle town of old : 
frame buildines ands lots of unemplyment.. The Ca&ro movemtn still exists, | 
but action seems to have stonned nendineg a court decision on their anti- . 


Jim Peake, their organizer, realizes that the attack must soon shift 

to emnhasize emrnioyment since most Neerses (he estimages they now make 

un some 48% of 7,500 residents: the census lists about 35% of 9, 300) 

are unemployed. He hones a white liberal will be elected to the city 

council who will establish a human richts commission,. vush for allowing 

in new industry (may be unnecessary as 2 R.R..has announced intentions 

of establishine an industrial vamk just outside of town..). School : 
intecragion will hare to come as all current buildings are condemned : 
and the school hoard wants to build an interraged system for financial 7 


Ges Allmost umaxk 211 the sensative whites have been chased aut... At first 
(sfter school deserreratian in 1954) 9 few whites tried to be friends 
with theNerra kids who entered the school, but they rot beat uv and 

now there's no trovble, but no contact either, "). There seemed to 

he no noint in mv stavine 2s Jim is there, but he does went to na&antain 
frequent contact, and would like to RANE om the contact list. HIS 


correct address is: 
Jim Peake, Jr. 
GFowler 
STG --17th St. 
Cairo -- Tel. listed under Fowler.. 
They 2150 want to work with croups in Cambondale, Murphysboro, Centralia 
etc., and On my trin back throueh Carbondale I surrested they invite 
neonie from Ca&ro to their nlannine session as a first stev towards 
resional cooneragion,. and thev liked the idea... 
As I eat on the bus to leave a Necro boy saw my CORE button and 
Soon was telling me the followine.. He's seventeen, his name is Sam, 
and he's 2 school drov out. He had been livine with his rrandmother 
in Carbondale and had a job there, but after dropvine out of school 
rave it un and went to East St.. Louis to find a job.. He worked there 


until just before Thankseivine when he went home for the héliday, and q 


the first nicht, with some friends, cot into aficht am a teen=-are hanre- 
out. The next day he went to 32 nearby town, und on returnine heard 
that the nolice had a warrant out for his arrest describing him as 


dancerous (the ficht had not been arun-fight), and with his two frinnds 
went to a woman's home to talk thinesover. Around 9230 volice came,,. 


POLO LOO ty, 


‘ am 4 = 
‘ and after the mother af the other two boys warned them theywould 
be shot if they did not come out with their hands un, they followed 
her out, were shoved uv against a wall and frisked by a ynoliceman, after 
which another policeman came un and told him he was soins to blow 
his beains out# and shot him in the nose while he stood with harids up 
and after havine been frisked. He was held incommunicadoe until brought 
before a judge (his relatives were not informed desvite his age) and 
told that if he nvlead innocent he would have to vag for a lagyer and 
would cet six months, but if he vlesd cuilty he would cet aweek, which 
he did. Meanwhile volice released a story that We was an ex-con (he 
says he had no nrevious arrests) and was shot tryine to escarne, and 
was wanted in East St, Louis for armed robbery (they didn't try to hold 
him for East st Louis authorities), spoiling his chances of staying 3 
im town so he went back to Bast St. Louis, but came bask to cet sisned 
Stagements from witnesses, which he showed me, ae 
I nut him intouch with Gene in St. Louis, xm and I'm sure through. 
Charlie Oldham he can find out af the kid's story sounds true and if 
| So if there is anything that can be done, but I'm ineludinge it in this 
revert so as to have it on record. Oh, he vointed out the voliceman 
who shot hthmnm® to me,. his home, and various other relevent things. 
Well, I talked to Faith Rich, and it seunds like things are 
; | popvinge here, so I better set into it.. I'm enclosing the bills for 
. | travel and hotels which reached over my head.. If they seem unreasonably 
| high let me know and I'll try to trim them some.. 


MYincerely, 


Bo’ (« aa} 
Ve eo I 


Mr. Zev Aelony : 
c/o Weisz - Apt 3C | | 
5303 Kimbark South I] 
Chicago, Illanois | 


Dear Zev: 


Although I have not been in touch with you, I have been 
keeping up on your activities pretty much through reading 
your reports and talking with Jim McCain. I am certainly 
impressed with the work you have done and hope that you 
are fidding the work inspiring and useful. 


In your January 20 letter to McCain, you mentioned something 
about the Task Force. I am enclosing now several application 
blanks and memoranda on the Task Force. Should you know 

of persons interested, you might pass them on. However, 

I should give you a work of warning. We are not in @ 
position now to axpand the Task Force. But this Summer 

we hope to have a large action project. So we would 
undoubtedly he accepting persons for the Task Force to 

serve during the summer only. If Some of the persons 

who are interested would like te serve for the sumer, 

they should get their applications now. I don't have 

more details about the summer project, but will try 

to get something out on it as soon as possible. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Director 
PROGRAM & TRAINING DEPT. 


GRC/ss 
Encs. 


nla — ee 


February 4, 1963 


Alan Gaetner 
Cambridge 44, Mass, 


Dear Mr, Gartner: 


I am passing on this request from Chicago CORE, which 
was relayed to us by Zev Aelony, task force worker 

who is presently in Chicago. Chicago COBE wants Boston 
C to be aware of their objections to Benjamin Willis, 
Ch icago Superintendent of Schools, and I quote: 


" . « « who has just been hired (for $32,000 in addition to the 
$48,800 he gets from Chicago) to make an independant study 

of Massachusetts schools. Many people here feel that he is 

a segregationist and is responsible for much of the deliberate 
segregation of Chicago's.schools. The U.S. Commission on | 
Civil Rights Report on P¥blic Schools, North and West, pp. 
232-4 sums up its criticisms of his administration's treat- 
ment of the gacial issue, though pointing out the extreme 
difficulties involved. The Massachusetts NAACP has protested 
his appointment, He has also been appointed to make an 
independant study of his own administration here, by the 

way. In addition to the segregation itself, there has been 
the usual accompaniement of discriminatory assighment of 
teachers, lower standards of Negro schools, downgrading of 
Negro "Trade"Zschoolss to "Vocattenal” schools teaching 

only hand crafts in which employment is totally unavailable 
and there is some financial suspicé@6hon of his head of 
Buildings and Supplies, who also heads a school constructions 
firm, | 


So, can you add your voice to the hue and cry? 
Sincerely, 


= Mc Kenna 

or 

Jim MeCain, Director of 
Organization 


P.S. Chicago's address is 
54 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Zev s£elony 
pen. 1, 1968 


54 W. RANDOLPH ST.‘ 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Pear Marria , Jim, 
Phone 372-425] £ctua lly, since & copy of these letters is 


Supposed to go to Gene Tournour, too, maybe I'd 
better startin addressing them 'Dear Ytall', 


Advisory Council We Zot 4mxxEKEFM letter from an attorney in New 
SAMUEL E. RILEY Orlea ns, Nik&ks Douglas of Collins, Douglas & Eliie, 
Chairman who says he is one of COREF's attorneys there, end is 
EARL DICKERSON looxing fo a woman from here supposedly raped by 

DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH One Of his clients, He asked us to help, ena while 
GERALD D. BULLOCK it's not CORFE business I've called around some airli ne 
LEON M. DESPRES .&@S she is perhaps & s tewardess. No luck so far. 

DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE = / Sam Riley passed on the eugen’ for a conferenc e 
we. AAS. / with CORE'S attorneys and Illinois's Attorney Ben'l. 


ona lesan springfiel@, But his a ssis tant here called and will 
MELVIN McNAIRY Cali Dack aiter) lunch, [I will try to stét up an 
HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON @, Ointment with The Attorney General, ° ee e@ 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD /fs The schools committee here asked me to pass on 
RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLAG@ you, and for you to. pass on to all Massachussetts 
ORE chapters their objections to Benjamin Willis, 
Chicago Superintendant of schools who hes jus t been hired (for 
#3<,600 in eddition to the $48,500 he gets from Chieago!) to makem 
independe nt study of Massachussetts schodls. Meany people here 
feel that he is & segregationis t ae nd is responsible for much of 
the deliberate segregation of Chicago's schools. The U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights report on Public Schools, North and West, pp.«<dc-4, 
sums up its cri ticisms of his administration's treatment of the 


DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS \ Sa m sent a night letter to the Attty. Gentl. in 


racia 1 issue, though pointing out the extreme difficulties involved, 


The Massachussetts N.f. 4. CS P. has protested his appointment. He 


hea s al so been a ppointes to make an indepenfent stucy of his own 
administration here, by the way. In addition to the segregation 
istself, there hés been the usual accompa niement of discriminatory 
assignment of teachtérs, 1 ower standerds in the Negro schools, 
Gowngraddngof Negro 'Tradé' schools to 'Vocational't schools teacing 
only hand crafts in which employment is totally unavailable, and 
there is some fina neia 1 suspécion of his head of Buildings and 
suppli es, who « 1so hea ds a school construction firm. | 

IT am sending along:« copy of & new magazine, Integrated Education 


»Whick.shoula be of i nterest to most Northern CORF schools committee 
'Teachers for Integration! seems to have started as a sort of 
Ohicago CORE front group, and a small one, but this first issue of 
the magazine Looks pretty good. I'm a@ lso enclosing 4 clipping 
on housing as well as a@ letflet & nd maps showing the increasing 
segregation of Chicago's non-white population. 
There has Been Some talk Of inviting in someone like Fred Cook 
to track down the system of politcallcorruption underlying the regime 


here, 
—A, The First assee Attty. Gentl., Ben Schwartz just called back, I 


Pe 


ais a . i. ee ae 
"by v8 as “age 


—£, 7 


expleimed to Bhim thatI a m not an attorney, but only wanted an 
appointment for CORE lawyers from New York. He emphasized that the 
attorney genera 1's office does not advise private groups, but only 
state officials, and we should get & pritwxkexgrmo state official to 
ask our question for us. [I told him that I thought our lawyers waate 
to discuss the rela tion of the blue sky laws to the sale of state 

of Illinois bonds for construction of segregated facilities. He 
asked if we intenaed to stop sal e of the bonds and I said I didn't 
know anything about that, but that we wanted to stop segregation but 
had no desiee to s ee a nything get to the point where something like 
that should become necessary. At this he said he would be glad to 
discuss the ma tter with our lawyers at any time of their convenience, 
that they don't e ven need to make an a@ prointment in advance. 50, 
if their still intrested , let me know when they would like an 

appoi ntment, and if they would like the fttty Gen'tl., Clark, to be 
there too. Rescuer sa a ae. 

Well, that's about it, I guess. Oh, I got your letter with 
pecket of me teria ls including my check for Tan. 30, but I don't 
recall having gotéten one for Janl6. Could be that it just hasn't 
caught up wi th me yet. By the way, Gene, what ever happened with 
Sam (the kid who'd been shot in the nose)? te 

Best wis he s , Yu 


February 11, 1963 


Zev Aelony 

© Chicago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dear Zev? 


I guess it would be just as well to write you at 
Chicago CORE, since that is your “business address,’ 


I am glad you got your check; I was a little worried, 


Conference sounds good to me. I would say to give Jim 
Farmer the date, as soon as possible, or write directly 
to him, I am sure he will come if he is free, 


Would it be a good idea to have recorders in your 
conference so that you can issue a full report, and 
we could have a copy for our files? 


Oh yes, Carl Rachlin has the info on the conference with 
the Tliinois Atty General, so will follow up. The relay 
of information got delayed, because I didn't know who had 
asked for that informations thought it was Gordon, but 
turned out to be Famrer and Rachline. Confusion. 


Keep in touch; how about a full-fledged report. Your 
letters give maddening glimpses of what is going on -- 
as in the case of the school board meeting, 


Sincerely, 


Marcia 
(Jim is in South Carolina, 
working on ARAjproject which 
will be coming into S.C.) 


. CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF 
GRES 
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54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 


Advisory Council 


SAMUEL E. RILEY 
Chairman 


EARL DICKERSON 

DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH 
GERALD D. BULLOCK 

LEON M. DESPRES 

DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE 

MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX 

DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS 
VICTOR GOTBAUM 

CHARLES HAYES 

MELVIN McNAIRY 

HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD 
RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF 


<3 11 1983 


Zev Aelony 
Feb. 7, 1963 


Dea r Marcia, Jim, 


Hi! Got the leaflets aelong with greetings 
from Henry, and task forceapplications from 
Gordon. Haven't heard from you about this thing 
with the lawyers wanting to see the attorney 
general, yet. Is it still being consicered? 

Monaaey there wa s a meéting between several 
civil rights groups anc the mayor on school boerda 
nominating committee membership. If we accomplishe 
ed anything, it was n8t much, but this mayor 
Daley is a gas out of a Charley Chaplin comedy 
looking like Jacky Gleas on before he reducegG 
«a nd several inches shorter, 

We hed &@ meeting on the proposed conference 
ana fund-ra ising ba neuet. The following 
proposals are going to the unitsEmxaxrmxEn for 
aiscussion, and tnen there will be a final & 
planning session with anyone interestec invited. 


Fri.: Reg. 6-8P.M., Short speeches(Intro, CORE around country, 
Keynote: Problems for conference) 8-9:30, short wing-ding 


Workshops 9:50-10:55, 11:05-1<:50; housing, employment, 
schools, special high school ocrobs, Uollege problems 
non-violence&cdirect action, community relations, | 
lunch 1£:30-1:50, reports of workshops to 5:00, action 
project (tentativel y ideas in employment, housing), 
supper 6:00-7:30, discussion of strategy for Chicago 
and neighbors for next severe 1 months, yearor so to 
9:00, pa rty. 


Short range pla n for CORF 1é24. 3 

Fund-reising dinner, 6:30, with Ralph Helstein és 
sponsor, Jim Farmer as speaker (Sam Riley tells me Jim 
promised to come here for such an event. Does this still 


hold?). 


I am now seerching for an angelic union willing to give us 4 
hall free, and the exa ct da te will depend on thet, but we are 
aiming for late April, probably the fina 1 weekend. All the CORE 
chapters around will be invited to take pa rt, as well es the small 
SNcCC (orvrather "The Chicago High School Frisnds of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee", which they spell out, but I have 
shortened to 'Chifsnick!) group here. We'll get some resource h elp 
from Chicago Urban League, especie lly for the employment workshop 
as the CORE employment .committee is to&éally inna ctive. ny 
(other than 'geta = typewriter, & typist! -- we eartt afforé: e er 
will be apsrecia ted. ie 
Oh, wy mid-Janua ry check he s caught up with me. ity room wate 


™ 


and I will selebrate this event:.tonight by buying some g $508. 
< | v4 se —S—te | 
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Yebruary 18, 1963 


Hyde Park Cooperative Society, Inc. 
1526 East 55th Street 

Chicago 15, Illinois 

ATT: Personnel Department 

Dear Sirs: 


This letter is in reference to your letter dated February 14, 1963 
inquiring about Mr. Zev Aelony. 


Mr. Aelony is one of our employees, hired as a field secretary. 


If we can be of any more assistance, please do not hesitate to 
call on us. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 


JTM/ jc 


PHONE: NOrmal 7-1444 


February 14, 1963 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, Ne Ye 


Personnel Department: 


Mr. Zev Aelony has applied to cash checks at our store. He 
has given the name and address of your organization as his place 
of employment. We would like to have this verified so that we 
can okay his checks. | 


The only information we require is whether or not he is pre- 
sently employed with youe 


Sincerely yours, 
CO-OP SUPER MART 


: : 47 
fille Y Usb tlerr 


(Miss) Billie J. Robertson 
Office Clerk 


February 20, 1963 


zev Aelony 

% Chicago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St., Rm 305 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dear Zev? 


Enclosed find letters which are mainly self-explanatory. 
How much longer are you ammaxgmux going to be in Chicago. 
Will you be able to get to these places in the near 
future, or is Gene Tournour planning to cover Ohio. I 
don't think you ever answered my inquiring letter about 


that «+ 


In any case, can you please write to these two contacts 
and give them some reassuring words, Thanks, 


ay 
ot 
Cy 
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54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Dear Marcle, 
Phone 372-4251 
Hi! Just got your letter(8¢ postage due: 


grrrri!), and will try to s upply the requested 


; Advisory Council rea ssurring words. Today is my bitthdey anc my 
SAMUEL E. RILEY folks have presented me with a ticket home for 

| aerrmnn the week-end, so [I will try to call Arlott Solom 

tf EARL DICKERSON from there, and will proba bly go there if it woud 

:| DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH Help, but would prefer to put it off several weeks — 
GERALD 0. BULLOCK going now would sa ve some transportation, thou gh. 


LEON M. DESPRES 
DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE 
MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX 
DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS 


I'li write Judye Scroggins. Perhaps I can stop 
«a few days in Miacletown on my way back from 


j VICTOR GOTBAUM South Carolina . I suppose [tll see ytell there? 
CHARLES HAYES As for the covering of Ohio in general, guess I've 
; MELVIN McNAIRY still got it, but I hope to spena most @ my time 
; HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON here in Chicago for the next several months (say 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD through April) in hopes of getting things going 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF on a larger sca lé and Bore Gdirecees cere. ae 
a addition to ree ctiviating old units, we've started on two or 
perhaps three new junior college units, a nd hope contacts in two 
suburbs will leac to new chapters there. Since it's ell the kind 
of powdery stuff that coul d make a nice cxke or could just blow 
away in an insignificant breeze, I haute to leave it for long. — 
The Southea st group I . mentioned in my long letter of the le and 
18th (you didn't mention it, did you get it?), is meeting here tommow 
morning, a nd It'll talk to a guy from “rite Jr. College earlier — 
«t Wri ght they onl y need recognition. 

Oh, on the S¥80-.Georgia thing, is housing anc all thét aerrang 
for? 

Well, I s hould get to writing J udye Scroggins her reessuring 
letter, but tne office is starting -.o buzz, so I guess it'&l have 
to wa it till tommorrow -- I have to be at « South Side meeting 

Feb, <<, 1965 
Last night the South Side Unit met, decidec they want to have 
e- beg a rall y for Cox iff VefC unit will cos ponsor so that they can get 
coe ndel Hall. When could he come? Middle or lete March? Comments? 
43 They voted to su port any national action against buySng Mississippi 

‘ponds, pencing further. i nfo from ytall. 4 project with several 
South-si de hote& s i s about to enter the test-in stage (very 
qui etly, they hope), and they voted to try to get & number of 
organizations together to bring pressure w&for integration of the 
Chi ca go Fire Department. Well, I had a meeting scheduled for 
10:00 anc it's 10030, so it should s tert soon (it better, there's 
another at 11:00, « nother at £:30 across town, another around 
5:00 here, and Itd 1 ike to catch an 8:15 bus home). 


Will write more fully later, 


j —— 
: ae : ; 


Sincerely, 


2 ? 
Ul 
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Zev Aelony 
54 W. Randolph St., Rm 305 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dea r Zev: 
Enclosed is pay check, 


Two messages: first, Haley will be traveling in 
Ohio soon, and he will visit Middletown; we will 
to Judye Seroggins indicating such. 


ond, the task force workers are not beghg grought 
‘So the March conference, since it turns out we can't 
f/ afford it, and this was one way to cut down. You'll 

receive a full report, and if you want any questions 
raised, please let us know then, 


Will write more later, seems like you are doing a 
fine job. 


Sineerely, 


Marcia 


Conductor 
Also Leaving 
BY WARREN LOGELIN 


A Negro violinist who was 
usted from the Oak Park- 
diver Arig Orchestra and the 
prchestra conductor have 
agreed vty perform at the or- 
thestra’s Sunday concert. 

But Miss Carol Anderson, 
23, and Milton Preves, the con- 
uctor, both said. they would 
quit the group when. the con- 
cert is finished, despite a pub- 
blic apology from Mrs. Gustave 
Palmer, president of the Sym- 


phony Assn. 
* x + 


» THEY MADE their decision 
Tuesday night at a stormy 412- 

hour rehearsal. at Oak Park- 

River Forest High School. 

The racial dispute arose 
last week when Preves, the 
only paid member of the 31- 
year-old community orches- 
tra, revealed that Miss Ander- 
son was told her services were 
not wanted. 

. Mrs. Palmer reversed her 

decision Tuesday after meet- 
ing with 25 Oak Park and 
River Forest clergymen, and 
invited Miss Anderson to re- 
join the orchestra. 


“Rn ee 

MRS. PALMER, of 611 S. 
East, Oak Park, who is princi- 
pal cellist of the orchestra, did 
‘not . attend the rehearsal but 
gelayed her apology ay. a 


aw 


t 


| 


rae? rei 


| check over a musical score during a rehearsal of the Oak 
Park-River Forest Orchestra at the Oak Park-River Forest 


High anon Tuesday night. 


group of clergymen. headed by 


the Rev. Charles S. Jarvis, 
president of the Oak Park-River 
Forest Council of Churches. 


They read a formal state- 
ment, drafted after two tele- 
phone 
Mrs, Palmer, which ‘said she 
“regretted” any statements 
about race or ye con- 


Conductor Milton Preves. and violinist ‘Carol Anderson | 


{ Turn to Page 4, Column 1 


Si repudiated the position of 
"a small minority.” 

“Many citadels of isolation 
ind Pre} udice have been cracked 
open,’ said the .Rev.. John 

: Schummer, pastor of the Meth- 
| odist Church of River Forest. 


sm 
: MISS ANDERSON, of 501 
E. 32d St., a Cook County 
Public Aid Department case- 
worker, was applauded by 


{other orchestra members when 
ee took ‘her seat in the violin 
| section during the rehearsal. 

| She said she would play at 
yeh concert because she was 
f “humble 


{| satisfied with the 


bs ms 


4 


i 
‘ 


| 
) 
| 


} 


f 


been trying to improve the 


‘} “But there were some vicious 
|'things said about me.” 


rs the group because of 


a for Preves. 


| Preves,” said John Dik, 24, of 
'6810 W. 31st St., 


y said he’ planned to quit the 


if 
| 


| Ability 
‘| counts,” said Edward Zajda 
| 21, of 3635 S. 59th Ct., Cicero, 


‘' graduate of the Boston Con- 
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sitchin for an affront given 
me by an apparent minority 
of the board’’ and because she 
was told the concert would be 
canceled if she did not play. 


But she added that her 
interest was in working with 
Preves, who originally in- 
vited her to play. They met 
through the North Side Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, 
also conducted by Preves. 


' Preves was applauded as he 
spoke to the orchestra. members 
during a rehearsal break. 

“I’m going to miss -you. I 
think I’ve made some friends 
here,” he said. 


“[’'m not a crusader. I’ve 


jorchestra. I brought in a good 
violinist. 


* *x * 
PREVES said he had re- 
ceived numerous letters and 
jtelephone calls from fellow 
{musicians and others backing 
his stand. 


He read one letter he re- 
ceived. from an orchestra per- 
| cussionist, Edward Paul, of 
221A $. Maple, Oak Park, 
which backed the conductor’s 
position and said Paul was 


he demonstration of “stupid 
race hatred and prejudice.” 


Orchestra members ques- 
jioned by reporters voiced sup- 


“l'd say 98 per cent of the 
orchestra agrees with Mr. 


Berwyn. 
“We want the girl. She’s 
a good musician.” : 


Dik, who plays the trumpet, 


orchestra and follow Preves to 
the North Side Symphony. 
“In all the orchestras I’ve 


ever played, we’ve had no dis- \ 


crimination against musicians. 
should be all a 


a clarinetist. 
x * * 3 


MISS ANDERSON is a 


servatory of Music. Preves, 


conversations with | 


oboe a 


cerning Miss Anderson or 
Preves, who is Jewish. — Po 

Earlier she had \released an- 7 
other statement. denying that ~ 
the symphony boatd followed 
discriminatory practices. 4 

“This case brought our prob- 7 
blem into the open,\’ the Rev, 7 
Mr. Jarvis said, “and the pub- © 

Turn to Page 4, i 43 
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‘who has led the orchestra for 
eight years, is principal violist 
of the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra. 

In his talk to members of the 
orchestra Preves also demand: |! 
ed that Mrs. Palmer retract 
Statements questioning his pro- 
aE af 


front given 
it minority 
yecause she 
t would be 
not play. 
that her 
rking with 
inally in- 
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of “stupid 
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fess! nal ability and “ethics. 
The Rev. Mr. Jarvis telephoned 
her again, but she said she 
would not back down on some 
disputed administrative points 
and hinted she might quit as |; 
symphony board president. 


Present at the rehearsal to | 


greet Miss Anderson were Mrs. 


Charles Kinzer, of 844 Wash- |; 
Oak Park, a board |. 


ington, 
member, and Miss Laura B. 
Smith, of 112 N. Marion, Oak 
Park, chairman of the women’s 
committee formed to aid the 
orchestra with promotion and 
ticket sales. 
*K * * 

CONTROVERSY had en- 
gulfed the Oak Park-River 
Forest community after Miss 
Anderson’s dismissal was made 
public. Among the organiza- 
tions that formally condemned 
the ouster was the Oak Park 


village board, the Chicago | | 


Com Racial Equali 
the B’nai B’rith Anti-Defama- 
tion League, the Chicago, 
Baptist Assn. and members of | 
the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, 

A member of the Oak 
Park-River Forest Consoli- 
dated High School Board / 
said action was under con- | 


TR ate 


oe 


sideration to ban the or- |. 


chestra from further use of . 
its facilities if discrimination 
continued. 

The Rev. Mr. Schummer 
said the church council entered | 
the dispute in a “plea for the 
public interest.” : 

“Carol must go on for the 
good of the commiunity,” he 
said. 

He said the Rev. Mr. Jarvis 


would offer a prayer at the con- | 


cert at the high school Sunday 
and area churches would sup- 
port it “in celebration” of the 
ret#iement. 
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As many as a fifth of 
the membership of the 
Oak Park-River Forest 
Symphony may quit the or- 


-ehestra as a result of. the 


racial snub of violinist Carol 
Anderson. - 

Conductor Milton Preves, 
who resigned when symphony 
board chairman Mrs. Gustave 
‘Palmer rejected the 23-year- 
old. musician, noted that 
“about a dozen” musicians told 
him they would quit the mu- 
sical group in protest over the 
racial controversy. 

Preves will make his last 
conducting appearance in a 
concert this Sunday, in which 
Miss Anderson will also ap- 
pear. She, too, has said she 
will resign after the concert. 


* The orchestra normally has 
a complement of 75 musicians 
or more, but Mrs. Palmer said 
that the mass 
would not hurt the orchestra 
because “we have a_ waiting 
list of 20 people eager to join 
the orchestra.” 

Preves said that a delega- 
tion from the orchestra board 
had asked him to reconsider 
his resignation. “I answered 


no,” he said, adding, that he 
that 


hoped the orchestra 


ee — 


resignations |. 


wouldn’t be injured in the 
wake of the controversy. 

Mrs. Palmer declared that 
the members who quit the 
orchestra would most likely be 
Preves’ supportérs, “and then 
they will be all cleared out.” 


Miss Anderson, of 501 E. 
32nd St. explained how the 
controversy began. | 

“I was visiting a friend on 
the second floor of my build- 
ing, when I heard someone 
rehearsing on an oboe. I 
knocked on her door and we; 
struck up.a conversation, and 
much later I was introduced 
to Mr. Preves,” she recalled. — 


Preves brought Miss Ander- 
son to the Oak Park - River 
Forest symphony last Decem- 
ber, and Mrs. Palmer called 
the violinist later and told her 
not to come back to other re- 
hearsals, because she was a 
Negro. 
The controversy flared, and 
Mrs. Pelmer was reprimanded 
for -her action by various indi- 
viduals and organizations, in- 
cluding the Con on Racial 
eae a local delegation or! 

ergymen, area residents and 


others. 
Samuel. Becker, president of 


the Council ‘of Community Or- 


chestras of Greater Chicago, 


issued a statement on the con- 


troversy. Becker said 


“We heartily commend th 
courageous. stand taken : 
‘Milton -Preves in is 
dismissal of Miss Ande 
the board of the orchestr a.” 

“The Council of Commu 


Orchestras of the Greater: -Chi- 


cago Area, firmly believing 
that music is a universal lang- 


uage leading to better human} 


relations, joins with Mr. 
Preves in opposing all racial, 
national and religious restric- 


tions upon its performance or 


enjoyment.” 


Mrs. Palmer said she would! 
not resign as chairman of the | 


symphony board, “unless I'm 
asked to, and they have beg- 
ged me stay on.’ 

Earlier, Miss Anderson re- 
vealed that Preves was still 
angered about the series of 
events, “and there’s still a 


possibility that he will not}: 


conduct Sunday,” she said. If 


this would happen, Miss An- 
derson said she would not ap- 
pear at the concert. Th school 


d that 
. r | 
concert will be canceled. 
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zev Aelony 
Feb. lz, 1964 | e 


54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 | 


Dearr Jim,Marcia, Fd 


Advisory Council a 
| 


oon halen Hit Happy Lincoln's Birthday! A mail truc« | | 
eo is going by celebra ting by flying a fleg -- uné@r | | 
EARL DICKERSON the circumstances here, it strixes me as the same 7 
DR: DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH Sort ofsacrilege as a "christian chapHin" praying 
ag lane neta for victory in wer, Still, it's the first nice, | 
sco endll werm, sunny day in « long time, and heppy crowds | 
MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX of: teen-agerscre amml ing around, looking at theater | 
DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS marquees; chilgren following thete. mother's into | 
VICTOR GOTBAUM ha mburger shops with he ppy looks of anticipation. | 
CHARLES HAYES The crowds, in & city <6% Negro ere virtually lilly | 
MELVIN McNAIRY white, the kids will be in school again tommorrow, | 
HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON and the prediction is for cold and cloudy, but it's | 
ee ee ert nice now. Or maybe it's just thet I had agood | 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF night Is sle GD 


I got your le tter this mornig, and while the Daley meeting | 
wa s not worth a full report (he made no statements of his attitudes | 
except that he wouldn't a ppoint & nyone because he was or was nit Pal 
Ne gro), there a re things to report which are: a gorup of high 
school and junior college kids at Sou th Fast Junior College-Chicego 
Voce tionel School (C. V. S. ) who were beat up when they went into : 
«a "whi te" resta urant, and whom I think there is an excellent chance | 
of organizing i f we gam (us & some SNCChiks together)x can keep | 
it from cdegenera ting into a gang fight; and 4 very successful 
eycc—sponsorec food drive for Mississippi in which we are participatnheg. 

I'm supposed to hel p organize the packing of some 50,000 pounds | 
of food in about a half an an hour, though, so [I'll write thet | 
complete repore. tommorrow. 
Feb. 18,1963 
Parton the long ttommorrow't. 

It Frida y Feb. 8, five students from Southeaée st Junior College 
branch, which shares ae building with (.V.S., entered a place across 
from the school whic h tra ditiona lly serves white students. They 
were served, but two were accosted and bea tem as they left by high 
school students. The ma na ger accused the beaten students of being 
trouble-makers and told them not to come ba ck. Apoliceman was outsdde 
but did not intervene until too late, and most of the students felt 
this due to prejudice , but one of he studens noted that there was ohly 

gre cop and some twenty a tta cking students, and that the officer did 
intervene &@ s soon a s help arrived. The students called this offiee 
that a fternoon, compla ining of this and other racial tensions in 
the & rea. IT a rra nged to meet them the following Monday at 2:00 
when they planned to go ba ck. 4 ng fight for re as I was afraid 


é t might degenera te into a.géan r reyenge, | 
ewate workers, Laveughn Brown a nd inn a emphasizing they were i 


acting as individual s rather than members of SNCC, came along’. 


-~2- Féb. 18, 1968 


we met Ersk ine Mims, apparently the informal leader of the group, 
in the stude nt 1 ounge, and he informed us thet the police had cksed 
the stores inmol ved (I had asked him to file @ complaint with a 
friendly officer of the Civil Rights division of the pdlice department, 
a Sgt. Nolan, or Capt. McCain, as well as with the city Commision non 
Haman Rel ations )\S We went wi th him to meet other students in 

« restauré nt tha t does serve Negroes -- & much nicer, more modern 
eniclean one. “e were served there, good food and fast service, 
but the hostess wa s extremely curt and wanted to get us out as fast 
| as possible, behe ving very differently to groups including Negr oes 
| | from the to@erance she showed all-white groups. The students there 
decided tha t thy wanted to set up an organization to better race 
relations in ge ner& 1 as well as opening the stores. They decided 
to set up « meeting in the student lounge for Friday Feb. 15 at 1:00; 
but this never ca me off because the dean refused to allow them to_ 
hold the meeting there..I am now waiting on & call from Frskine 
informing me when a founding meeting will be held in this office 
e if school fa cilities can not be obtained. 
2 Sgt. Nolan « nd Caé& pt. McCain, by the way, report that the. 
a store owners were extremely impressed bythe violence and by the 
closing of their stows, and are now interested in cooperating in 
the integraé tion of their establishments. They also noted that 
the student problem is complicated bythe fact that most of the white 
| hoodlums e re from a two-week treining prgrmam from the steel mills, 
| so every few weeks thre is 4 new batch. They promised full police 


protection forconstructive action. 


| 

| Tf. Friday Feb. 15, an Israeli student at Wilson Junior College 
asked me to cme for lunch to that school to ebserve a situation in 
their lunch:iroom. When I a rrived I noted that there were (I'd 
guess)one hundred students eating tn the room, which was divided 

by « rack for dirty dishes, é« nm that onone side ell the students 
except for or five girls (nol boys)were white, while on the other 
side «ll stuéents were Negro except fér several white girls (again 
no boys) -- the Negro side al so, I was told was the Jewish side, 
This situation was in no way encoura ged by the administration, and 
&ppa rently around brotherhood week there wa s some effort to change 
the pa ttern which resulted lurgely inchanging the sides for a dey. 
About the only suggestion I could ma ke wa s the formerion of a CORE 
chapter there in the hopes that the wxistence of an interracial 
group in itsel f might bring about some conta ct between the communitis 


into whicch the students are now divided. 


LiL. Fd. Bla nkenheim wants to help on Cox case, but no plans yet. 
pe Wetre s till lookijg for a hall for our conference. No 1k, 
V. You've undoubtedly heard of the blow-up over the refusal of 

| a member of the beard of the Oak Park-River Forest orchestra to 
allow a very beautiful young violinist to play because she she is 
Negro. I am encolsing clipsings, but I understand the story has 
been reprinted a 1l over. Jack Harkins, Chicago COFF's public 
relations director, and Sam Riley, chairme n, wrote letters to tne 
local clergy and got an organization going which securd é reversal 
of the policy, with one priest writing us thet a t the meeting helf 


the ministers present agreed to attemt tp disband the orchestrée 
if it. did not integra te. Chicago CORF wrote a public apology ior 


P a nd e (hearsay) 17 others ar 
peeves, § 0 Sa a ¥) he ca n no longer vOEN ae 
a 


S. who, f S 
tags are all toMy oerce ae sa Rtts gmitic remarks Mrs. 
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(the offending board member) made about hin. 

Mrs. Palmer, by the way wes not et the concert, and apparently 
guite uppopuler : & resui tor her action. As the secretary o f 
the boayrd wot lew gure the auditorium an 4£,>°, reporter asked her 
"Mrs. Palmer isn't here, is she?" and the reply was a coldsnap: "I 
think thet is obvious !® A member of the orchestra remarked that 
shetll be lucky if they let her stayin tom, us there is considerable 
bitterness. Ca rol tod d us she was shire that though she won't 
come back the orchestra will now reme in integrated, as the feeling 
is so strong. The school board even went to far as to rule that 
the conce rt could not begi n without Miss fAnderson!. 

By the way, s truck by its irony, Isaac Sutton of Ebo & Jet 
(1820 S. “Mi chigen Ave, Chicago 16,), took pictures of Jack and I 
.looki ng « t the la rge "Brotherhood Week" display in the school's 


lobby. 


VI. Got the letter from Miss (I assume, since Mundelein is a 
Sisters of Cha rity school) McGuire, and have left a note for het 
to call me. Lhieasaso ) , 

wal. Aldermen Leon DePres, a4 member of,CORF's advisory council, 
is suing the Chicago Real Fs tate Board,’ Inc. to get a court injundon 
to prevent their discriminating in sele & rentel of housing-- "The | 
effect of defendant's illegal policy has been to force non-white | 
persons to pay a sum in excess of s eventy-five million dollars : 
per year more for housing than the sums they would have to pay in 
a free market wotthout the illegel restrictions imposed by defendant 
in restreing of free trade and enterpris e." He's promised to send | 


you & copy. | 
| 


2 § a ee We've been working with SNCC on their "Foof for Freedom" campceB, 
anc in a ddition to helping pack end load the food, West Side CORE 
collected food & t supermarkets ‘Saturday, and will apparently contimue 
doing so. . Already sme 50,000 pounds of food has been sent, as well 

& s some clothing and Support hes been mostly from UPW, some 


TA™ locals, and churches. 


Well, IT guess thet about completes the report. I got the notice 
of the S.CQ mee ting, and will probably fo by bus, but several of 
the SCC peoole are also going, so I'm trying to find out if there's 
anyone with whom T[T can hitch a4 ride... 


Sincerely, 


— | 
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date fa our fungsraising 

Piease arrange with Jim Farmer. 
arrangement previously mede with 
the money will go to national 

be speifica lly ch 


Wore et but plesse confirm on Farmer & 
reply post haste, 
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Dear Marcie, 
54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Hit Got your letter with check, messages. 

ee ees Themessages compliment each other as I'd hoped to 
? get £the to Middletown on the ey back from Georgia. 
I'a already written to Miss Ccroggins, so tell 
Haley to piee se explain tha t since he's there I 
“pesmepailg gud won't be. Hope our 'C¥ehcey will contribute at 

1 east a little bit to alleviation of those financial 

EARL DICKERSON athe ins. 


DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH Bi 4 as : 
ih bh meiocK Plea se do let me know how things develope on 


Advisory £ouncil 


th Me rch conference, «as I'm very pleased O see 
LEON M. DESPRES | P pT ca 
DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE such instunces of working together of CORE, SNCC, 
MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX SCLC, etc. 


DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS 
VICTOR GOTBAUM 


CHARLES HAYES 

MELVIN McNAIRY 

HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF 
hs, Cv ery Cody Gere’s Pees 


as Kia 240at YZ i 
or. a ae ; 
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March §, 1963 


Zev Aelony 

% Chicago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St., Rm 305 
Chicago 1, Illinois | 


Dear Zev: 


This letter is to confirm EXMMMM Farmer's appointment 
in Chicago on April 28bh for the banquet of the 
Regional Conference. 


Also, tentatively confirming Cox's appointment -- 
though it has yet to be cleared with him. He may 
be transferred to "your" area, you know, so you 
should plan on working with him for a while, and 
getting him up to date on what you have been doing. 
I'll be getting the files ready here for hin. 


Hope you are all recovered from your FRitdcay a.m. 
incident --~ did you lose much money? I hope your 


nonviolence doesn't extend to now protecting 
yourself. 


Sincerely, 


Marcia 


ce: Cox 


eS ee a fa Ric, UA ahi APR. eat IERIE Ds ol 


Zev KebxMarch 5, 1963 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF | 
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54 W. RANDOLPH st. Dear Marcia, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 Hi. All sorts of things are begginning to 
pop. I'm enclosing a copy of the proposed pro- 
gram of the conference here. Helstein has confirmed 


Advisory Council that he will let.us us e his name a s sponsor, but 
SAMUEL E. RILEY we have not yet heard from you about Farmer and 

een Cox; as I mentioned the South side unit woula also 
EARL DICKERSON like to have a rally for COX, a na must Know soon 

DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH when he can come, As soon as you find out, could 
GERALD D. BULLOCK you send it a ir mail special? Sorry to always 

LEON M. DESPRES be in such a rush -- whet is it poor planning? 

DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE The y intend to cha rge $10 per person for the 

MRS.. JULIA FAIRFAX banquet, #17. 50 per cpuple. Menu will include bah 
piecing ga frigd chicken & rib eye of sirloin steak, etc. served 
caine cages family style (want to come?), all of which, includg 4 
MELVIN McNAIRY the hall, parking facilities, etc, will cost us $35.4¢. 


HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON We hope to get 4-500 people, 
HENRY scumaunicHnD . Also, South s ide unit is doing spade-work on 
RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF theposSibility .of integrating the Chicago Fire 
Depa rtment; West side is collecting food ofr freedom in Mississippi, 
which seems to ha ve inspired a return to action, with 4 reasonable 
tum out «at Sunday's meeting, a nd a decision to integrate « local 
skating rink., Yesterdey we went to negotiaté, and while our techniqw 
was lousg, the guy wa s frimsndly and with some missgivings agreed to 
admit us if we come this comming Saturda y, s o wetll see what happens. 
The need for prepar# tion Bor the conference work-shops also so. 
be stirring the long-dormant committees back to life, and at leas rs : 
the employment committee chairman toa more integra ted plan of res ° 

T'1ll send a more detailed report later when I get more apse 
wetre inviting SNCC, etc. to participate. Only other news is be - 
got rolled 1 ast Friday morning. I was lucky, though, ana suitere 
only some minor welts and abrasions and a s ore knee, but no 
damage, not even a cut! In fact as I got up I felt morecmy per 
it wasn't worse then my ba d luck & having been be aten. I dec 
to file charges, feeling tha t it would not be non-violent. 

How's the world out there? 


Sincerely, 


i 


ey: 
x 


As 


CONRFRENOF; APRIL 26-8 


MAGOOORF REGIONAL 


‘Bri. (April 26): Registration, 6-8 P.M.; Short talks (Intvoduction, 
QORE Around the Country, Keynote: Problems for 
Conference), 8200+ 9:363 Short Wing-ding. 


Sat. (April £7): Workshops, 9230 - 10:55 (housing, employment, . 
Schools) 11305 ~ 12:30 (special High School problem 
College problems, nonviolence direct. action, com- 
munity relations); lunch 12:30 - 1:30; “teports of 
workshops 1:50 — 3:00; action project; Bupper 6:00 
~ 7:50; discussion of strategy, planning for Chi- 
cago CORF, neighboring groups to 9:00, 


All ebove at Alt geldt Hell of Roosevelt Univer sity. 


Party «t Friendship House (43rd & Indiana) from when we 
get there to. e@mgeaegeadee eo 


Sun. (April £8): Pleneury session on planning (to be known as the 
| "Plenary Plan-nery" session) at Friendship House, 
lzs—— to 4:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M., Fund-raising banquet at Lions Hall with 


Jim Farmer, Rev. Cox; Ralph Helstein &s sponsor. 
: soni ) 


yale ales 


March 13, 19634 


/ 


Chicagol, Illinois 


Dear Zev: 


One questions -- I was going through the area files, 
to mm make a new list of contacts that need to be 
investigated, and came across the files on Evanston 
CORE. Did you ever find out what happened there? 
Also, if you have new contacts, that you will not 

be able to get to, keep a record (send them to us if 
possible) for Cox. I don't know when he will get 

to pour area -- he is due for a vacation, which he 
is taking starting now, I think, and then I think he 
is to return to NYC, and then on to his new area. 

He should te there by the middle of April anyway. 


Thanks for the info -- helps to keep us up to date. 
Have you receiged your shipment of TIC and Rules? 


Send me some encouraging words -- it really is beginning 
not to seem worth it. 7 


Sincerely, 


Marcia 


> 
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54 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dea r Marcia, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 Another brief, incomplete note. Thenks for 


etting the confirmation of Farmer back so ~ 
cide I'm very glad to heae Cox will be staying 
here, as this a rea needs & pemmanent organizer 


Advisory Council 


SAMUEL E. RILEY with experience badly. In a way it's a shame as 
Chairman I feel tha t I'm gu st getting in the swing of thimgs | 
EARL DICKERSON here, but maybe if we work together a few weeks 


DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH it will ta ke less time for Cox to get acquainted. 


a How soon will he get here? If it is soon, it 
LEON M. DESPRES 


woul d be well to let South Side unit work it into 
DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE : ; f nd please lane 
/' their proposed mass ra lly for m. G 
a ian & he wv > & ible when he can arrive 
DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS N a S Soon «S possi . 


Pleese send Mr. James R. Reeves, <0 S. Or- 
‘chard, Madison 5, Wisconsin, who is trying to | 
start a chapter there, a couple of copies of "Crack- 
HON. WILLIAM 1: ROBINSON g the Cdlor L ine", and the usual literature. 
hen Neoprene Also, I'm all out of "This is CORE" and 
PME GRE RUA Abr Action", both of which a re invaluable. Many 
people here have never heerd of CORF, a nd others a re under pp a 
impression that non-violence comes by ma gic and have no concep 
planning an a ction iff a dva nce. There are s everal exceptions C 
this, including the chairman, Sam Riley, a@ UAW shop s teward who hes 
been borrowed for a year, but may be willing to serve as am voluntee 
: seereta ry in he future. | 
=" oe sncieaine copy of a leaflet West Side is using in a food 
drive together with SNCC (there is overla pping membership: ba 
SNCC developement seems to have reactiviated « few older CORE —— 
anc the project seems to have reawakenéé people to the possibil 4 
of a ction, but there is still a frea t need Hor more of an ov 7 
instead® of projects just sort of happenning; the conference snou 
help this q uite a bit.). More news on this later. .- ees 
| Also, I'm enclosing a letter from a fellow who should vege ps 
good conta ct for one of te New York groups; if you pent aes .F et 
first clas s you should be a ble to find at which college-he s in. 
As for thetincide nv I refused to give them any momey ier pe 
they sta rtecd hitting me. Once I came to my senses, I ge up 
in a ball to stop the guy from ki cking at my face, and he a 
very liftil e damages; his pa rtner did even less, seemed mos ¥.! » 
ested in running « way which they eventually did. Any how, now | 
2 all gone. | : 
re co Ee tha t separa tion from Ohicago CORE was oe 2 asa 
of: distance, a nd seems to have been completely amiica ble on dO 
sides. 


VICTOR GOTBAUM \F | 
CHARLES HAYES 
MELVIN McNAIRY 
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March 16, 1964 


David Cooperman 

Program Cheirman, Social Sciences 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Dear Mr. Cooperman: 


Zev Aelony has informed us that he is applying for an 
assistantship at the University of Minnesota, and has 
requested a reference from us. 


Zev has been employed with CORE as a “task force” worker 
since the fall of 1962, and hasworked in New York, Chicago, 
Floride dn Georgia. He has proved to be an extremely 

hard worker, and can operate under extreme duress and in 
tense situations thatcall for quick decisions. As you 
probably know, he has spent a considerable time in jail, 
but thse experiences have hy no meansddiminished his 
committment to nonviolent direct action. 


I am sure that Zev will perform well in any task, and 
will be a responsible and diligent student and instructor. 


If you have further questions, please do not hesitate to 
conkettame. | 


Sincerely, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 


Professor Charles H. McLaughlin 
Chairman, Political Science 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


i 
Dear Profes sor’ McLaughlin: 


Zev Aelony has informed us that he is applying for an 
assistantship at the University of Minnesota, and has 
requested from us a reference. 


Zev has been employed with CORE as a “task @orce” worker 
since the fall pf 1962, and has worked in New York, Chicago 
Fipeida and Georgia. He has proved to be an extremely 
hard worker, and can operate under extreme duress and in 
tense situations that callf@wr quick decisions. As you 
probably know he has spent a considerable time in jail, 
but at all times has managed to remain firm in his 
committment to nonviolwnt direct action. 


I am sure that Zev will perform well in any task, and 
will be arresponsible and diligent student and instructor. 


If you have further questions, please do not hesitate to 
contact me. | , 


Sincerely, 


Jemes T. McCain 
Director of Organization 
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March 5, 1964 


Zev Aelony 
~~ ASO Garfield Avenue South 


is to be put into Koininia, etc. Right now things look 
bleak, because we are broke. So... ? 


We'll also keep your idea of training people in Georgia 
on ice for inclusion in our plans. You mean training 
there to go some where else, don't you? (or do you?) 


Briefly, the summer projects will be in Louisiana, the 
same idea as last summer, and Mississippi. The Mississippi 
project we are “supporting” -- it will be rm through 
COFO, and the National Council of Churches is going to 
be sponsoring a project for the Delta, and we are going 
to work with recruiting, etc., but it's not really a CORE 
project the way the Louisiana one will be. The 
Horthern project may be inChiecago -~ doing just vhat J 
don’t know. ) 


oe eee eeeeenton ~- 
but that is how I feel at the moment -- vague 


If you can give us any additional information on Twin Cities 
CORE, please do. 


Regards, 


Zev Aelony 

4350 Garfield Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
Feb. 5, 1964 if. 


Dear Norm, 
Nooker, 
Marcia, 
and everybody, 


Please pardon the inclusiveness of this letter, but I'm too lazy 
to write several. (I'm not too busy. I sleep ten-twelve hours a night 
and do little when I'm awake. The first week was spent chasing Honnie, 
which was nice, but now this insane Twin City CORE and th rest have her 
so damn tied up I rarely see her, but more on TC CORE later). 

As you know, I won't be able to make the staff conderence, but as 


usual I have alB sorts of ideas that I would have wanted to talk about 
were I there, so I'm going to just spew out a few of the~ for whatever 
they may mean, though I understand that it's sort of cieating to send 
ideas in writBng to a discussion session. ketters juse sit there inflex- 


ably saying the same thing, answering ho questions, responding to no 
criticisms, explaining no unclear points, and smilingly indicating that 
if you have any questions you can write and wait patiently for the we 

or two it takes to get them answered, so obviously this letter shoulfn’t 
be sent, but I feel that this will be a meeting toeimportant to keep 

my yap shut about as we're really at a turning point, and I feel that 

how we act this spring and summer (we includes SNCC, SCLC, NAACP, etc., 
too, obvbbusly) will have a hell of alot to do with the question of 
Democracy in America (which I was brought up to believe was a descriptive 
statement, and now see as a desparate hove). 

It seems to me that we've sometimes gotten off on side tracks bcause 
of confusion over our non-violence and over our position and athms. It 
seems to me that both morality and tactical considerations happily point 
in the same direction; thotigh I grant that probably nobody e&se shares 
precisely my view of morality, it is of some relevance, I think to those . 
who view non-violence as a way of life, and may be of interest to otthers ak 
The role pointed to, it seems to me is that of non-violent guerillas, | 
who must win a war not by overthrow of governmental units, but primarily 
by so changing social conditions as to either draw them in or make then 
irrelevent. Violence, nor the threat of violence, cannot work in America 
not only because it involves immoral means as it certainly does, but 
because any serious threat to the government's military controle of ail 
of the continental United States would result in a military reaction 
(as in Little Rock, where I believe Eisenhower acted not to insure 
integration, but to preserve his military control) which, if it were 
not soon successful, would in turn rescult in a militatfy takeover and 
probably ea diversionary thermonuclear war, which would leave nothing 
to win. But more thabh that, when we use gigantic street marches as a 
primary tactic as has tended to happen, especially in some of the cities 
(rather than as an auxilliary sigh of strength and unity), we make the 
same error that a guerrilla band would be making in trying to face a 
regular army in open battle. Even in terms of Bhowing strenghh, in 
Chicago or Birmingham the value of street marches is limited because 
they pause only a threat to leaders who feel even more threatened by 
perhaps larger numbers of racists. Most of the marches have litkle if 
any relation to the direct action approach that made sit-ins, etc.e, so 
effective. <A sit inner was sitting at a place offering coffee waiting 
for a cup of coffee, graphically illustrating his point. A Freedom 
Rider likewise rode a bus or used a waiting room, but, while the march 
on Washington showed widespread dissatisfaction which undoubtedly influ- 
enced some congressmen, it lacked the element of graphic portrayal of 


specific grievances. 


hi i 


The importance of this element of direct action, it seems to me is 
in that its very nature shows to all that what is occurring is not an 
atéack by the demonstrators on anyone, but an attempt to correct a situ- 
ation thay feel to be wrong, which demonstrates their concern for a 
solution including consideration of all those involved, including those 
whose actions brought on the demonstrations. The CORE Rules for Action 
seem designed to emphasize this by careful consideration of every alter- 
native to a public confrontation and conflict before any action is taken, 
though at least some of the newer groups seem confused about this in prac- 
tice (tere is a split in TC CORE on interpretation of this; in Americus 
the local Sumter Couhty group youth began picktting and boycotts without 

pecific formulation of demands or contacts with representatives of most 
of the stores, I understand, though SNCC workers have since explained to 
the group the importance of this defect), and the insistant integration 
of the CORE chapters themselves demonstrates édhat what is occurring is 
not Cyprus-styhe inter-communal warfare, but a common struggle for 
justice. 

This is marally important because non-violence recognizes the in- 
portance of each individual htman being regardless of his past, interested 
in establishing justice rather than continuing injustice by avenging 
past wrongs. Tactiaeally it is important because it allows us to attract 
enough supp ort to get somewhere, whereas every move which avnpears as a 


power vlay solidifies ovposition to integratéton which is now made up largely: 


2 not entirely, of persons who have nothing to gain from continued segre- 
gation which could not be better gained by other means (e.g., the Amertcus 
busimessmen who fear a higher wage level, but whose policies to avoid 

that have prevented a tremendous, immediately available incursion of cash 
she exclusively Northern-owned industries in the cammunity, which 
rease in spending would bail most of them out; the advantage béing 

to bouh the unemployed who could be empdoyed, and to the businessmen 


ith whom they would spend their earnings), but who are not in gonversation 


Wich che movement and feel theeatenned by it. Eventually, if we are to 

sceea, we will have to view as an importaht part of our activities the 
necc to attract these people, showing them the way to a new community 
ship and self-esteem -- something which, I think has not been the 
»f the movemarnt’s attractions to most of the young people who've 
jJoinec it -- in short we,ve got to get rid of our own stereotypes of 
“theNegro", “the white man,” "Uncle tom”, "Uncle Ben", "Mister Charlie", 
"the cracker", etc,. so that we can reach these people, offering them 
satisfaction of all the needs now satisfied by the Klan or its immage, 
but in love rather than through hatred, so that a reconciliation is 


This contact is made difficult in most deep South communityes by 
the fact that nor existing organs of confidential communication are 
available, and because anyone having contact with integrationists must 
generally go through a ritual of venomous rejection of them and dedication 
to segregation or bécome a pariah (Thas the extremism of many ex-Yankees). 
in Americus, for example, one of themost vopular athletes in the high 
school (the white school, which has since burned down), expressed interest 
the movement to a student fidiranfrom og ionia, the student from Koinonia 


in 
sugsested he come out to the farm and talk about it, but the athlete said 
he couldn't dare to because if anyone ever heard about it or knew they 
had been talking, they would think he were a communist! It at first 
appeared that no white natives of the town itself (as opposed to farmers) 
were sympathetic, and up to my last contact with the town no white towns- 
peonle had taken a stahd in public. Two police officers , however, have 


Vv". 
secre etly made contributions to the Sumter County Movement after expressing 
A 4 at 4- } 
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h the bpnutalities of their féllow officers There have been 
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some meetings between "“white”™ and Negro clergy, but in an atmosphere of 
extreme tension on the part of the "whites", according to a Nggro 
mimister who was there. I was still somewhat surprised when John Newman 
(the fellow from the Methodist Church I met in Nooker's office). told me 
on the phone after going to the Methodis t white church in kAmericus, 
that the chairman of the church's social action committeé told him with 
some disgust that the people there would all talk about b&ing in favor 
of désegregation, but not do anything about it! Yet any talking had ap= 
parently gone on within a strictly closed circle, since not a peep oF 
athy had slipped out. It seems likely in Americus from tentat 
some latent sympathy exists also in the Catholic and £ 
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ches at least, and perhaps in a few others, but as far 
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-~-~- the time investment would be somewhat large a 
be contacted first individually, and then in sm 
main anonymous until a sizeable #¥ of people can be gat 
with the courage to act publicly, just as was done at the 


¥¥ 


f the organization of the cusrent movement. Herexw Koinonia 
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exists as a place that such meetings can take place and a couple of 
* 4. , m , + y oe 

sympathetic white farmers can be counted on to lend their even more 

i secluded homes to such meetings, but in other areas we may have to 

: create places where these people can learn that they can meet with 


Negroes without lightning striking or the world ending. In time something 


of this sort may be done with the community centers being started in 
: Mississippi. «.« «7 
: This leads to another general set of thoughts; the provision of : 
4 constructive alternatives to the current immmoral situation. Sometimes 
it seems to me, that we have felt too busy to attack tangential problems 


j constructively, though they constitute grave problems &o the péople among 
| whom we're working. It seems to me that in this respect even the Cninese 
4 suetmillas were more non-violent than we, because they fecognized that 
whatever promése their existance in an area held for the future, they 

} constitutéd an immediate problem for the other people in the area, and 

‘ set out to make up for it by immedialte relief measures and by seeking 

i to organized the community to cure all its ills even where these were 

: tangential to their (red) cause (soldiers helping the people farm, redis- 
tributing land, teaching people to read, etc.). We have made some starts 
: in this directs;ion, bmkx (the three producer's coops,SCLC's citizenshin 

4 school efforts, our community centers, the Food for Freedom drive in 

; Mississippi, etc.), but it seems to me that we could go much further and 
? set more support for our other programs in these communities as a result. 
In away, perhaps, I'm out of place talking about long range staff actions 
Since I['3l only be doing sxmxxmgre@ six more months of actual work -before 
soing back to school for nine months next fall (assuming I can get the 
teaching assistantship I'm applying for, and for which I want Nooker 

| to write me a recommenéation as I will mention later), but while back 

{ in Americas I would like to look into some possibilities. There ougnt to 
be other coops to fill other of the communities’ nneeds. Tjihere is no 
reliable newspaper for most of the people in the area, and I think that 
there are both enough advértizers and potential subscribers to support 

a weekly; I think somevof the movement kids in Americus would be inter- 
ested in such work and that they coudd get sufficient training through 
people I know to get going, and I think I may even be able to acquire 

a small press suitable to start out with. I want to find out more about 
interest in other coops for strictly econbmic aims, a nursery (building 
would not be a problem, staff probably wouldn't, transpeortation and 
police might be), a community center ala Mississippi, and possibly a 


neighborhood improvement thing with a movement twist. All of these things, 


: 


ii Aine 


of course are things that CORE cannot directly do, but I think that we 
would find in Americus enough people not now actively in volved in the 
movement who would become involved in suach projects that they would be 
shortly more than self-sustaining in staff. None of these ideusg ob- 
vioulsly, are in any sense solid, but they are indications of the E&ind 
of thing I think people there would want to get going, and with alittle 
boobt could sustain, providing for the needs of the community and drawing 
in some people who could not make the jump directly to movement activity. 
Some other things that need looking into are assists in other community 
needs which we couldn't directly do anything about, but might tru to get 
people in comtact: e.g. bBhere are a thousand workers in trailer facteries 
in the americus area, and not a union organizer in sight, though UAW might 
not have too tough a time there as there is a realization that their 
wages are below standard for the companies, and I understand that some 
have UAW contracts elsewhere, which I would like to check; Lee county 
was advertising for a doctor without result -- I wounder what would happen 
if somebody foom Meharry would appolyz? I suspect this sort of thing woould 
be applicable elsewhere where we have been long active in a community. 

If this sort of thing succeeds, we will soon be involved with tore 
ew peovle, and already it geems mk to me that we have gotten way behind 
in training people as they come in. We badly need something like the old 
training institutes such as I attended led by Gordon, McCain, and Marvin 
in Miami, but we need it not on a once a year basis, but in continuous 
ession. A site could probably be arranged with Hoinonia with us, SNCC, 
etc., vroviding staff, or verhaps we could talk Highlander or SCLC xx 
into doing something of this sort? In communities such as Sumter, Lee, 
and Terrell Counties, Albanmw, and the Northern Florida communities I 
visited, it seems to me that what is needed ts to bring a groun of half 
a dozen or a dozen young veople to such a session,provide training in 
non-violence, techniques, work through sociodramas, and discussions wiih 
them of what they feel to be the specific problems of their communities 
before they return home to organize a local movement. 

I realize that this is a monssber letter and won't fit any agenda, 

besides arriving late in the meeting, but I'd appreciate any comments, 
as well, of couree, as hearing the results of the meeting -- [I read in 
the paper thatsomeone from the N.A. is comming to patch up T.C. CORH’s 
cracks, so maybe I can get it from them (I haven't begun going to meetings 
regularly yet, but my phone # is TA-4-3810). 


hergw to have status as a member of 


and appreciated the letters I got. 
work by the end 
writing, 


McCain or McKenna: when I go back to Americas my girl friend, Ronnie 
(whom Mimi got the ticket to Atlanta for), who has been a leader of the 
SFI student movement here, will go down to work with me. I would like 
the Task Force, and if that's pessible 
and requires filling ouh an avplication, please send the necessary forms. 
She*s 21, a senior in psych (but a very nice girl, anyway), and did mach 
of the organizational work on the Defense Fund (from which w'all should 


by now have received some $6,000, with about $500 more on the way), and 
in raising the $12,000 costs of the Minnesota Freeé@om Riders and for 
CORE two years ago, 


as well as picketting here, working on the Minnesota 
open occupancy law, etc., and is a charter member of T.C. CORE (neither 
"camp"). Do I recommen@é her? Y=S!: Am I peejudiced? Yes} but you'}h} 


get the same from anyone you ask. 
The teial was scheduled for Feb. 24, but Abrams will prob&bly ask to have 


it postponed. 
I owe a hell of a lot of thanks for CORE's support in this heart mess, 
I'm fine now and hope to be hack To 


sEptfis notes for an article I'm 


whatever comments. 
ee am ene 


of March, The ideas 
and I*d appreciate it back w 
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March 22, 1963 


Routine questions for you: What has happened to 
the Twin Cities CORE group? Have they been in 
teuch with you? TI wrote awhile back mane to 

set up “communication”, and added them to ail 
appropriate lists, but that was that as far as they 
were concerged. 


Is Gene there yet? 


Cox will tg en | be coming to Chicago the week 
of April Sth, but it still is dot definite. 


Sincerely, 


enc. 
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Dear Marcia, Jim, 


54 W.-RANDOLPH ST. All sorts of little things are popping, and if 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS the gods are with us, this will be a complete report. | 
= Phone 372-4251 Please let me know just when Cox wili come, so a 


I ean meet him at the depot (if he comes by bus, it's 
just down stairs from here). April 8 is fine, because 


— it will mean that we can work together on the final qe 
> soviaadlggtigieall setténg up of the conference and in the carse of it Pd 
een, Cox can meet the actifists in Chicago CORE. Ge 
EARL DICKERSON I am enclosing a letter from a German student who 
DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCHWants information on ‘integration of Negroes and thé#tr 
pions culturel meaning to the U.S.', which I think could be | 
better answered from there, as we are shortof literature, _ 


DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE 
MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX 
DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS 
VICTOR GOTBAUM 


and anyway information on integratio n would not be ap- 
propriate out of America's most segregated northern 
shity -- in terms of cultural acheivement it is the 


CHARLES HAYES one crime against America committed by a Negro (it was 

MELVIN McNAIRY foumded by DuSable, and if heaven is his current.abode I | 
HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON hope they have had the mercy to shade from his eyes this | 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD treeles monument in soot-stained stone and man eating | 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF steeb, towers of segregated hovels and bleeding bodéiew | 
- of a Negro alderman, Ben Lewis, who won an overwhelméng victory Feb. = 
26 and was found handcuffed and shot through the head Feb. 27, or the ot 
"babling burglar™ who was on his way to testify against more of the police 
who blackmailed him, and was shot outside city hall, and the police 
somehow can't find who did that either!). 

We picketted John Nuveen and company Friday as Gordon requested, and 
I am sending copy of the leaflet we (I) mimeoed which is the wne re- 
guested except for my misspelling of seZregation. We used the picket: 
Slogans exactly as given, but felt that all should have mentioned John 
Nuveen and Company, as they are on the Forty-second floor, and many people 
may not have understood what we were after. The sigh beginning ‘This 
Firm. . . ' was obviously innapppopriate, and was withdrawn after the | 
bank on the ground floor complained people were accusing them of supporting | 
segregated schools. We had amumk eleven pickets, though only four of | 
us actually begain at 11:30. WBEE broadcast about twenty minutes of 
interviews with the pickets, and UPI, Crusader, Defender, and Muhammed 
Sp eaks were all there. Muhammed speaks gnd we were concerned that 
only two pickets were Negro, one Japanese~American, and the rest all 
white. We asked for copies of pictures and will send them if we get 
any, but. no photographers of our own who couldmake it. Dennis Schreiber 
has asked me to mention that he worked on getting ou the pickets, which 
he did well. We have had memy phone calls on the subject, mostly asking 
gGuestions, and all but one favorable -- the wne pointed out that Nuveen is 
a leading lay churchman, on the baord of trustees of Morehouse college in 
Atlanta and a liberal Democrat. 

Now ror the new groups and potential groups. I have sent out about 
fifty letters to possible contacts (and hope to sené anotherfifty this 
afternnon) inviting them to the conference, and also enclosing the brochure 
I'm sending you on Food for Freedom drive, and have gotten two responses 
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already: from Mrs. Dale Petzing of Bradley, Illinois, who is already 


on your lésts who sent a play on housing integration in addition to her 


letter, and from Bob Bolinger in Kokomo, also on your 1ists who 
Says that a Fr. F.J. Niesen of St. Joan of Arc church, is trying to 
get a CORE chapter started there. 

I have had a continuing correspondence with Ariette Solom and Robert 
M. White (Dept. of Soc. and Anth., U. of N.vY., Miss Solom already on list) 
in Grand Forks, N.D., and am going to speak and show the Freedom Ride 
film there next Monday. Miss Solom tells me they already have had two 
successful meetings, but I @n't know what that means - complete descrfptiog 
after I've been there, but the Negro population is small, and isolated, 
so it doesn't mean too much. : 

The Twin City group is still going, though last time I was there, 
it was having difficutties finding just how to dig into the housing 
problem. I hope to talk to Jim White on my way back from N.D., will let 
you know what I hear. ) 

A group has just been approved at Wright Jr. College hear, but they 
are not allowed to call themselves CORE. They tentatively named themselves 
Wright's Committee on Civil Rights, but as we are interested in getting 
the other Jr. colleges in the system organized also, I suggested a name 
which did not include Wright! might be better, and they probbly will 
change it to Student... The Chairman is Dennis DuBeal, 2856 Christiama 
(weekends), or 2151 n. Springfield, phone Di-2-2103 (week-day evenings). 

He should be on the student list. : 

In Madison Jim Reeve, 20 S. Orchard, Madison 5, is interedted in 
getting a groupx going, and I will probably show the film and see what can 
be done to get a group going there on my way back from Grand Forks. | 

In Maywood I don't know yet who to give you as a contact; there is as 
yet no group. In Argo(Summit), Joseph Simmons, 7407 W. 63rd Pl., seems to 
be actively working to get a group mofing around the issue or the Food for 
Freedom, and some restaurants (he had a complaint which I suggested he take 
to the LOHR, and tney got the guy to swear he won't discriminate, and now 
he's trying to get a group going that could test these pé@aces and see that 
they comply). Notheing new at S.E. Jr. or Wilson. 

The West Side unit of CORE went to negotiate with the mmnager of a 
Skating rink in an unincorperated area outside a western suburb, Maywood, 
on March 4, and he agreed to admit us the following Saturday. Up to that 
time he admitted only whites, contiending they were members of a ‘club’, 
ex cept on Monday nights when the rink was rented to a Negro group (which 
charged much higher prices). Before we arrived Saturday a member of another 
unit showed up and was refused admission, and the management began refusing 
everyone who was not a member (this fellow did not look at all like a guy 
about to go skating, and this may have queered the works), and we were 
refused as well, though the three coup%es who went in (Iwas outside all 
the time) were all given membership gardsx applications, and have been 
informend they can pick up there cards, so here we go again. 

The same unit is working on the Food for Freedom drive, but due to 
poor organization hasn't had nearly the success they should have. I'm 
enclosing adcopy of their flyer. So far, by the way, one plane load and two 
trucks carrying a total of some 80,000 pounds have been sent from Chicago. 
Most of this, however, was due to SNCC. | 

The South Sige unit has been involved in V.A. housing the last two 
weeks. They had responded to ads for housing owned by the V.A. (by virtue of 
defaults on mortgages) and being sold thvough private real eatate firms, 
under very favorable terms -- $100 down, you don't have to be a veteran. 


On Saturday March 9, Nancy Ahearn and John Field want to the office of 


the company, Milroy Realty Co., and were interviewed as to their needs 
and given a list of homes by the owner. The following day a Negro Couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Johnson went to the company and was told, with nox 
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questions as to their income or wants, that only one home was available. 

Now this home, which was not offered to the coupte the previous day, was 

in a Negro ghetto whilie the t hree homes offered by the company the : 
previous day were all in white neighborhoods. The Johnsons asked Mr. Pace, 
the agent with whom they spoke, about the homes offered John Fields the 

day before by the owner of the company. Mr. Pace said that there were 

no such homes availabée, and that he had interviewed everyone the day 
before. Within five minutes after the Johnsons left, The Fredericksons 

went into the office, stating they had seen the ad, and were immedaately 
interview@d and given the addresses of X£m#two of the homes given John 

and Nancy the day before, and Mr. Pace then offered to take them to see 

the homes, which he had not done for the Johnsons. 

| This information was released to the press, and the Veterans! adminis- 
tration got in touch with Milt Davis, head of South Side CORE, and we had a 
meeting at which they were very anxious to be helpful, and promised to sugge 
est to their national office that an oath not to discriminate be included | 
in the contract with realtors, and a journalist has just phoned asking about | 
a ramor that such an announcement is imminen t. Is it? Well, we'll see, a 
but meantime they are inv estiggting Milroy, and will blacklist him if it | 
is found that he does discriminate, and since the test was run with beautifu 


- precision (unlike my typing) they ahd better. let you know more later. 
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South Side also innitiated an investigation into the firme department, 
which is segregate into a few badly overworked Negro units in the ghetto, eS 
and a massof better-off all white untis elsewhere, with some white officers | 
over Negro units, but never vice-versa. There is one integrated unit, the | 
elite ‘Snorkel Squad!, which is under a Negro lieutenant. There is a union 
which acknowledges the situation, but does not want to be involved in if 
doing anything about it. The fellow in charge for S.S. CORE then went to  — 
get an appoingment with Mayor Daley, and before he tald anything but his m | 
name was told '¥ou know you're am city employee, too.' ‘What do you mean?! | | 
'We@1l, it's not that I I'm threatenning you with loss of your job or any- | 
thing, but do you really think you should be involved with such things?" a 
He didn't get his appointment. = 

The empoloyment committee is looking into the situation at Motorola, 

a big government contractor which many Negroes complain discriminates, 

has only a few dozen Negroes in menial capacities among some ten thousand 
in the area. The employment chairman is tracking down their plants, etc., | 
in the library and from some other better sources -- the employment chairma) 
is Allen Dean. | 


We apparently have a recruit for the Task Force: Jayne Mueller 
1002 Huber Ln. 


Glenview, “oT ele 
She is getting a high School diploma from a Jr. college here (because 
| she moved here in mid-term) in a couple of weeks, and her priest i | 


convinced her parents to let her go. She is a dynamo, and what's more | 
despkte being a silent Quaker can sure take care of herself. She would a 
be very good anywhere a white girl can be used. Please infform Gordon of || 
her, and ask him to contact her, as I have run out of application forms. ‘| 
If he wants more information, I would be glad to supply it. I think I ! 
will have at least a couple mor recruits in a couple of weeks. _ 7 
Please list Jack Harkins, our Publicity Director, at his new address, 


1505 No. Dearborn Pkwy, Chicago, Ill. a 
Has which Gene come? Gene Tournour? If so, no. Gene Uphoff has. a| 


Peace in Freedom, 


Sincerely, 


— —_ 


ut | 
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CIVIL RIGHTS BUYING GUIDE OF 1963 
April 28, 1963, CORE Banquet at Lions Hall 


The Chicago Committee of Racial Equality, 54 W. Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
telephone 372 4251 or 826 3484, is affiliated with the Congress of Racial Equality, 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York. GORB is for non-violent, direct action. 


Perspective: 


to most, this book will be designed to be valued throughout the year. 
Among other things, it will be a consumers' guide, in the sense of 
indicating those firms who incline toward integration and civil 
rights. It will afford a formial listing of those of good will. 


Profit: none. Detailed accounting will be sent to all advertisers. 


Equipment : 


the use of equipment has been donated. 


labor: all laber will be donated. 


Materials: 
Distribution: 


Solicitation: 


Sem Riley, Chairman, Chicago CORB Stuart iyoan, Buying Guide lay-out 


hopefully, all materials will be donated. 


One thousand copies will be printed. As one South Side statesman, 
a member of CORE'S Advisory Council, often says: Progress is not 
automatic, as som think. Progress must be accomplished by people. 


Five hundred copies or more will be placed before the important 
people who attend the April 28 Banqtet. Opinion leaders, unions, 
business men, leaders in the professions, social clubs, 
restaurants where organisations hold meetings, supply houses will 
get @ chance to see who helps grease the wheels of progress. 


The Buying Guide will have an index and a cross-index by community 
area and suburbs. The copies left over from the Banquet will be 
placed in libraries, wion headquarters, civil rights organisations, 
and such other places of reference as seem most useful to 
advertisers. | 


Please make your check or money order payable to Chicago CORE. 
(If our solicitor 4s wukmown to you, please do not hesitate to 


telephone the Chicago CORB office, 372 4251, er stand-by phone of 
Mrs. Gertrude Whitney } 3494). Ce GIBR be eee anemia’ 2.0. 


Box 4919, Chicago @0, ‘FALnois, or to our office, if solicitation 
is by mei. 


Por the beginning of the ead of the race problem in ‘63, 


wganiser of Ad Solicitation 


(Labor ona materials 


in dine na? ‘ + * 
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Deadline April 26 
Page size x 54 

CIVIL RIGHTS BUYING GUIDE“ADVERTISING CONTRACT __ 
Person or firm | si iam ce i 
Address Eos si om ae oe oe ; 


ake 


—— 


Solicited by 


Make check or money order payable to Chicago CORE. If you prefer, 
send to Chicago CORE, P. 0. Box 4919, Chicago 80, Illinois. Be sure 
to enclose signéad ¢ontract and copy for your ad. (Printing will be 


offset. Copy may be a previously printed ad. 
made up in ad form as you indicate on back): 
this contract. 


Or written copy will be 
Place copy on back of 
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As you read this, thousands of Mississippi citizens face starvation because some of them dared 
to register as voters, In retaliation, Mississippi officials have withdrawn support from the U,S, 
surplus food distribution program on which these families must rely for subsistence during the 
winter, 


The hungry families of Mississippi appeal to all who support 
their fight for the right to vote to help them survive. 


funds may 


be sent to : 

Volunteers bearing credentials will visit your neighborhood | 
ce to collect your contribution of food or money. | 
suCC 


Charles Fischer, 
treasurer 
1316 E, Madison Pk, 


OPEN YOUR DOOR, YOUR HEART AND YOUR PURSE TO 
SUPPORT THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN MISSISSIPPI! 


Foods in greatest need are staples: flour, corn meal, rice, cereals, sugar, powdered milk, 
dried beans, cooking fats and canned meat products, 


for information 
call: 493-2473 


All contributions will be forwarded immediately to the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee which is spearheading the Mississippi Voter Registration campaign, 


Food for Freedom collection depots are located at: 


Madison-Kedzie B and Recreation Center | 
ew. Batigon °Y2*7E 


Warren Ave, Church Lewis Barber Sho 
3101 W. Warren Bivd, 2912 W. Madison St. 
Project House | Cherokee Hotel 
3543 W. Jackson 3307 W Douglas 
Henry Horner Boys Club 2nd Baptist Church 
1832 W. Washington 13th & Washington, Maywood 
West Side Unit, 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF CHICAGO Area Friends of 


SNCC 


54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 


March 27, 1963 


Zev Aelony 
% Chicago CORE 


Zev: 


Let's see ~- we still dm't know when Cox is coming, and 
are reminding him to let us know, and that you need 

to know. McCain said this morning that it would be a 
good idea for you to stay for a while, so I g@ess that's 
what you will be doing for a while. Ydstn Cox) 


Thanks for the good letter with all the details. You 
certainly must be busy, though I am sure you enjoy it. 


The total for the literature should be $275.00 -- I 
probably put the $100.00 in the wrong place, as we 
were supposed to charge you $20.00 for the 1,000 TIC's. 
I got Dennis' mad card -~ he was wight, he didn't 

say Air Mail, that was our mixup -- I guess everything 
is all right now. 


May many roses grow, and stockyards always be over- 
powered by lakes. 


Regards, 


Marcia 


S77 rye 


Zev March 26, 1963 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF 


54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 
Dear Marcia, 

Advisory Council 
SAMUEL E. RILEY Thanks for sending the literature express. 
Chairman Dennis is a good worker, but can be somewhat overly 
EARL DICKERSON dramatic about things: the literature isn't needed, 
DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH aS you Surmise, until the conference, and at that 
GERALD D. BULLOCK 500 of the This is Core, and 200 of the Sit-ins would 
LEON M. DESPRES probably have been sufficient. By the way, shouldn't 
DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE | ? 
MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX the charge for the 1900 TICs be $25, not $100? The 
Sie galls surplus is probably no great tragedy, thouh, as they 
VICTOR GOTBAUM should have some literature around this office. Please 
CHARLES HAYES forgive Dennis this error, and Chicago CORE its error. 
MELVIN McNAIRY 
HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON As for worfis of encouragement, you sent the 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD best ones when you wrote that Cox is coming -- actually 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF this town could use a unit of about ten or so task 
force workers to organize units in every community area with some mixed 
population (it should be possible in thirty or fourty of them, plus about 
ten suburbs) which would require being able to have someone stay in an 
area a couple of months to get people into an action project -- the 
problem is that there are thousands of candidates for projects. At the 
Same time, this city is a marvelous proof off the fact that even in a 
manure pile a rose can grow, because one runs into somany nice people 
here (some of whom, I must admit have been so corupted as to like it 
here), and quite a few of these are in CORE. Besides we have had two 
beautiful days of sunshine (though today it's foggy again), and there 
were times when the sweet wet of the lake was at least in competition 
with the stench of the stockyards. | 


Last night I had dinner with with a family across the street from 
my place (which I musst change in a week as there are two of us, and the 
lease, ti seems, only allows one) who are a very nice couple of Friends 
Service Committee types and there three friendly tots, and a former 
cell-mate from Parchman, Gene Uphoff (also a friend from Minneapolis), 


and a Paraguayan student. 


So it's not that things are hopeless, it's just that in the mean 
time I personally do not enjoy being one of the five million interchange- 
able parts of thes cringing, fear and violence-rédden soot-and-filth 
filled "man among cities", where e¥erything is big, but too ugly to be. 
really useful. But it's o.k.. Just as Rome's population declined from 
around a million to about ten thousand at one point, perhaps one day 


Chicago's big og can be torn down, es just that which is of 
beauty, surrounded by parks and beaches and playgrounds for kids! 


AGck 
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54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone 372-4251 


Advisory Council 


SAMUEL E. RILEY 
Chairman 


EARL DICKERSON 

DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCH 
GERALD D. BULLOCK 

LEON M. DESPRES 

DR. ST. CLAIR DRAKE 

MRS. JULIA FAIRFAX 

DR. ARTHUR G. FALLS 
VICTOR GOTBAUM 

CHARLES HAYES 

MELVIN McNAIRY 

HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 
HENRY SCHWARZSCHILD 
RABBI ARNOLD JACOB WOLF 


March 22, 1963 


Dear Friend, 


At one time or another you have expressed 
an interest in CORE. We hope that interest 
continues, and that you will be happy to 
learn of the area training and planning cone 
ference being set up by Chicago CORE for 
April 26-8. We would like to hear from you 
at your e@ridest convenience as to the pose 
sibility of your coming (or getting others 
from your area to cone as well as your 
comments, suggestions, ana criticisms of the 
proposed program enclosed. The conference, 
itself, will serve to establish better con- 
tact between the current and potential none 
violent direct action groups in this area, 
and will develop plans and tactics to attack 
the pattern of discrinination in employment, 
schools, and housing with the same efféce- 
hep aa we have had in public accommoda- 

ons. 


Sunday evening, April 28, at 6:00 P,M., 
there will be a fund-raising banquet at the 
Lion's Hall, 4312 W. North Ave, Featured 
will be Jim Farmer, National Director of 
CORE; Rev. B. Elton Cox, CORE Field Secretary, 


just released from a Louisiana jail on $25 122 00 bond; hors d'oeuvres, 


Crouton salad, roast ribeeye of beef wi 


mushroon gravy, and roast. 


chicken with dressing, potatoes, . ae. roils, butter, ~ coffee, 


milk, dessert, served fanily style 
NOT be served family style$ 


Fammer and Cox will not, repea¢ 


Donations of $10 per person,. or $17.50 


per couple, or $105 per yaaa of 12, will insure Chicago CORE that it 
will be able to carry out its program for the coming year without fur- 


ther fund requests. 


Chicaj 
possible. 


CORE will appreciate your making your reservat 


Please make out checks to: Chicago CORE 


P. O. Box 4919 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 
fone as early as 


I am also enclosing a copy of a flyer on the FOOD For FREEDOM drive 


in case you are not yet aware of this urgent attempt to feed some tens 
of thousandsof people in Mississippi's Delta Region facing starvation 
after being cut off from Federal surplus food as a retaliation for the 
registration of several hundred Negro voters, 


If I can answer any questions on these subjects, or otherwise be of 
service to you, please let me know. 


Sincerely, 


by Steve Bookshester 
American Nazi Party leader 
e Lincoln Reckwell last 
Monday led 250 University of 
Chicago students, faculty 
members. and policemen as_ well 
as 10 Chicago policemen and a 
row of skeptical reporters: through 
almost an hour of laughs, hisses, 
and occasional applause on the 
topics of liberalism, conservatism, 
‘Communism, Negroes, homosexu- 
ality, and Jews. 

The Bloomington, Tlinois, na- 
tive,,a former student at Brown 
University, told those assembied 
in the auditorium of the Oriental 
Institute that his sole purpose in | 
life is to maintain the American 
Constitutional Republic. 

-“T am a= radical conservative,” 
declared Rockwell. “I say what- 
a of the conservatives whis- 

” Rockwell noted that his or- 
siastekians is not on the Attorney 
General’s list, and said, “Bobby 
(Kennedy) can’t list.us as Sub- 
versives.” 

Rockwell stated that he is not 
opposed to the Jewish religion, 
adding, “that would be stupid. I 

| don’t care what the Jews do in 


race-mixing, sayi ying. “When Jews 
work. ng ag nem to eryrstors 


stated that “Communism is a Jew- 


—— ee 


oa 


| ish. stiov crania rte cesinaited vari- | 
ous documents which he identified | 
as coming from the Library of | 
Congress to substantiate his claims. 
Included ..was a statement attri- 
Winston Churchill. - 


bated to Sir 
As further evidence, Rockwell 


later introduced the statements 


that Nikita Khrushchev was raised 
by a. Jewish family and speaks 
Yiddish, and that. the -head of 
propaganda for the Soviet Union 
is Jewish. 

When asked how many Ameri- 


‘can Jews he thotight were loyal to 


the United States, Rockwell at 
first refused to. answer. However, 
after. prolonged shouting by 

audience, he stated, “I think 20 


per. cent of American Jews are 


100 per cent loy 
Commenting on the Constitu- 


4 tional Fathers and the phrase “all 
men are created equal,” the Nazi 
chief declared, “I don’t think they 


thought Negroes were ever men.” 
As substantiation, he noted. the 
fact that the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution owned slaves. 3 

As he has done previously, he 
gave his complete support to the 
Negro separatist Black Muslim 
movement, and, echoing the words 


| movement stated, be 


lieve he will disappear if they pay 


{lobby (in Washington) to outlaw® 


of Hah Munammed and Malet f 
X, said that he wants to. “help | 
them build a good life in Africa. 

Attacking liberals, the\leader of 
the Arlington, Va.,. based ae 


are 


meet inpranticals (Ngo easiest 
to-beat opponents I have ever seen. 
Liberals will not face the fact that 
somebody in- bey world has. got 
to lose.” 

Rockwell said that liberals be- 


no attention to him, and vehement-. 


away.” 

Included. in the American Nazi 
plan to rid America of “Commun- 
ism and treason” is. an attack on 
homosexuality. “The queers have a 


regular sex. They. it’s dis; 
ing,” shouted . Rockwell, He sta woot 


te bello ‘tek husncieezeanie Gaia [ 


“ordinary sex -is repulsive and re- 
volting. Your counrty is becoming 
degenerate.” 

Thus, stated the Nazi cinco: 
he hopes to maintain the Ameri- 


3 


ly declared, “Tm not going to go} 


— 


- 


can Constitutional Republic, as 


well as “the white man and West- | 


ern Civilization,” ‘by stopping 
on csarcas on page 4) 
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cmicaco TRIBUNE, ‘Mo? 


1,000 Negroes Guests. at Talks’ 


Couples Discuss 


| Race Issues in 
- Home Visits 


More than 1,000 Negroes 


é “ 
- ‘ 


visited several hundred white | 
families in the Chicago area} 


yesterday to discuss ways to 


improve race relations. ai 


The visits were sponsored by 
the Church Federation of 


Greater Chicago; Friendship 
House, a. Roman Catholic lay / 
organization; and the Union of | 


American Hebre w Congrega- 


tions. The Rev. Douglas Still of c 


the Church federation was in 
.charge. 

Many of the Negro visitors 
were returning visits that 
' whites made to their homes 
Jan. 6 in the first community- 

wide International Home Visit | 

day. as 
Talk Ranges Wide — 

Discussions in the homes 

: ranged over a wide field of 

topics and ideas of how inte- 

gration can be achieved, a sur- 

vey by the TRIBUNE disclosed. 

Mrs. Robert Neuneker, who 

with her husband played host to 

two Negro couples in their 

' home at 240 Eighth av., La 

' Grange, called the exchange 

‘“‘wonderful.”’ 


% 


Mr. and Mrs. estas Connelly (left) with: Mr. and “Mrs. Sydney Vincent of 8229 
Langley av. in Connelly home at 1258. Loyola av. Visits of more tl 
scale hundred white families were sponsored by interfaith group. ; 
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1 757 Foxdale av., Winnetka, had 


| || Clarks were accompanied by 
| their children, Albert Jr., 7, 
| and Joyeelin, 18 months. 


1,000 Negroes to 


Charles Worthington, 827 Green- 
leaf av., Evanston, and Mrs. 
C. G. Ward, Mrs. Worthing- 
ton’s sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis, 


as guests Mr. and. Mrs. Albert 
Clark, 8410 Wabash av: The 


_ Arlington Heights Hosts __ 
-Mr. and Mrs. Theo Lavisso, 
45 W. 74th st., visited in the | 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Willow, 635 N. Belmont av., 
| Arlington Heights. Eight neigh- 


Phaggte ne . shay 4 spirited = Mrs. Warson Hale, 131. N. Rees av., Oak (Piste, pours; bors joined the Willows in 
bate, some of’ our frien coffee in her home for Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Page, 362 E.| greeting the Lavissos when 
taking a stand against integra- |4941, st., as Hale (left) looks on. _ [TRIBUNE Staff Photos} | they arrived. 


. tion,’”’ Mrs. Neuneker said, ‘‘But 
I think both sides found they 
understood each other’s prob- 
lems better—and with sympa- 
thy.” 
10 Neighbors Attend 


> The Neunekeres’ guests were 
- 10 La Grage neighbors and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward J. Adams, 
618 E. 67th st., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Buckner, 7750 
Vernon. av. 3 
Racial problems briefly took 
a back seat at the home of 
George Connelly, 1258 Loyola 
Connelly was still elected 
over Loyola university’s nation- 
al championship in Louisville, 
which he witnessed the night 
before. 
Connelly, an assistant pro- 
- fessor of philosophy at Loyo- 
_ la, was host to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent, 82229 Langley av. 
“‘We agreed that. pastors, 
, rabbis, and ministers should 
work harder to. remocef pre- 
. Judice pag their people, 
; Connelly said. 
' ‘Urge: Use_o fChristian Ideals 
~ “Mr. and Mrs. Roger’ Caseboy", |" 
| : 10885 Wood st., also detided 
that if Christion principles were | 


| Re sxe Seeneiy 10 


| Face problems, there would be 
; Jess a Their: guest was 


 * : ‘= 


Thomas Cook, a staff member 
of Friendship House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hale, 
131 N. Harvey st., Oak Park, 
were hosts to Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert W. Page, 362 E. 48th st., 


Leefpes hepptalbag oo Fa 
pe group, € 1s 
a buyer for Sears —_— & 
co. 

Miss ‘Helen Lindsey, - 
Dempster st., Evanston, had 
Miss Dora B. Sommerville, 
Miss Nina I. Sommerville, and 
Mrs. Charlece Saunders, all of 
727 E. 60th. st., as guests. Their 
discussion centered on how to 
achieve integration peacefully 
in' the north shore suburbs. 


| South Siders in Evanston 


._Mr. and Mrs. Burr Black- 
burn, 2725 Central st.,. Evans- 
ton, had as their guests Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan H. Madison, 
7432 South Park Av., and the 
Madisons’ son, LaChon, 10, and 
daughter, Carmelita, 15, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl. A. Reid, 
aE 


~~ wo 


¢ 


they are planning to adopt a 
‘Korean Negro’ baby as their 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin Bick- 
ham, 42 Ninth st., Wilmette, 


Some families zaik they: pia 
further meetings. with their 
guests. All those interviewed by 
THE. TRIBUNE said the visits 
encouraged closer contacts be- 
tween the races and a greater 
eee 


oe | 
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were hosts to Mr.:and Mrs. 
Page is-business manager of). 
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Jnhn Nuveen and Company 


FINANCES . 
SFGREGRBGATED SCHOOLS 


IN MOBILE, ALABAMA 


"We conclude that in the field of public edu- 


cation he doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has a 
no place .. . such segregation is a denial of er | 
the eatak protection of the laws," . 
U. S. Supreme Court — : 

%£% Secor egated education is illegal. ‘Yet over 

990% of the Negro students in the South are 

still segregated, in spite of the decision 

of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954. +4 
x** Scorceated education is largely supported | 

by Financing secured in New lork, Chicago; 

and other Northern cities. 
#t% In Mobile, Alabama the schools are completely 

seercgated. | 
*££ John Nuveen and Company is underwriting 

$2,600,000 of school bonds for segregated 

schools in Mobile. 
PROTEST Late support of illegal segregation of 
Amorica’ children. 
Urge JOHN NOVERN nq COMPANY to stop financing 
segregai4 schools. ee 
Their adaress is: 135_South La Salle Street 

Tei, No. : Fi 6. 2500 | | 
For Further Information Contact: | Co 
CHICAGO CORE ( CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY) . 
4 W. Randolph, Rm. 305 3 
Tel.: 372-4251 


March 25, 1963! 


Wey 
ZeVi 


Disgegard other letter please. Sorry. 7 


Enclosed you will find an order blank, which is 
really a bill, which we presume will be paid 
some time in the near future, | 


Packages will be sent off tomorrow by Railway Express; 
should arrive in day or two. 


Okay??? 


Oh yes, we are out of CORE Rules, the Freedom Riders 
pamphlet, "On Going to Jail," and "Introduction to 
a Sit-in."” Again, sorry. If we get some Rules in 
time to send them to you, we shall do so. 


Please inform Mr. Dennis Schreiber that package is 
on its way. 


Where are your encouraging words for me? 


See ee SO a Se 


Marcia 


order blank 


4 . Payment must accompany orders. CORE pays parcel post only. Add for first class, etc. 

3 number of copies Amount 

. #1. THE CORE WAY. (postege) oi... oooi5500 65 6 oo eek ee 

4 #2 ON GOING TO JAIL. (postage) ..o..225.5 5... sec cisccedeeecs.-cseseseneet eee 

q | #3. “WILL KEEP MY SOUL." (postage) «.....:.0):/0.0..62.,.....:1,. ee ot 

q #4 EQUALITY IS THE GOAL OF RACE CONGRESS. (postage) .............0.00.0ccsces 

q #5 INTRODUCTION TO A SITAN: (postage) ~...<cc...-cccsscc-elec eee 

7 #6 FEDERAL ACTION FOR CIVIL RIGHTS. (postage) ..............:.cccccccccccsseseesteeseeneeee ‘2 

‘ ~ 0.0. #7 CRACKING THE COLOR LONE $1.00 205.0000... a . FPeromed SO, 
: HR SAMLED. UWS 256 3.5. ccc. ceca cee gatnss c+ cetetataet ac cones ccepe geen gn 

q 2 OO #9 SIT-INS: THE STUDENTS REPORT. 256 5.050000... cose RS, 

#10 THE FREEDOM RIDERS. 256 coi... 0... secce.ccpeciees css dereenteee 

4 aay a+Y,Y) Mes em KO: 9 © 
: #12 CORE RULES FOR ACTION. 10¢ 2.22 os. ee preernemEmemm 
4 __ LAO #13. FREEDOM RIDE. $360 £e0............... 100 .OG 
j #14 KILLERS OF THE DREAM: $6.50... ccssccsscisseccnonnaceeeeesenoeeeeeen um 

q HLS SET-IN SODURS. LOG: 2. :-ovcevsessuntccsssss~/:-::cantenranesacsiscs:onuuesausyep get es 

4 LOGO _ #16 FREEDOM RIDE buttons. 5¢..00....00....0000.000cceee sono cc igesenet led 20-00 
j #17 “CORE-lator. bulk copies (postage) .......)-.-.co coe ci te 

4 a #18 FREEDOM RIDE film. (check for information) ———— 
q 0 #19 TIME PRESENT film. (check for information) 1% 0 

‘ E | #20 WALK IN MY SHOES film. (check for information) ps) 

i Add handling charge on orders under $1.00 10¢ 


please print clearly: 

(MR.) (MRS.) (MISS) 

STREET AND NUMBER 

CITY ZONE STATE 


order from CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
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literature list 


with an 


introduction by 


MARCH 1962 (| tian Sent 


Mareh 25, 1963 


zev Aelony 

%® Chicago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


URGENT 


Dear Zev: 


Emergency -- can you answer by return mail -- 
enclosed you will find a copy of a literature 
request that was found in the literature request 

box in the stock room. The amount of literature, 

to be sent AIR MAIL $horrors) caused a minor 

crisis, as we could find no correspondence on this 
request. Do you want this, by when, etc. Initial 
or approve somehow, and return and we will get 

it underway (probably will be sent by Greyhourd, 

or Railway Express -- but as you know Air M@il cowts 
are prohibitive. Even if you don't need the stuff 
before your April 28th conference ( we are guess&ng 
that this is the reason for this bulk ) please re- 
ply soon, as it takes a while for the wheels to start 
rolling on stch a large order, 


Thanks very much. 
Sincerely, 


Marcia 


I: 


Please send: 


1,000 THIS IS CORE 
1,000 CORE RULES FOR ACTION 
1,000 FREEDOM RIDE BUTTONS (Preferably. "Freedom Now, CORE) 
100 FREEDOM RIDE by James Peck 
200 CRACKING THE COLOR LINE 
500 SITLINS, THE STUDENTS REPORT 
500 THE FREEDOM RIDERS 


whatever you have available in: 


THE CORE WAY 

ON GOING TO JAIL 

I WILL KEEP MY SOUL 

EQUALITY IS THE GOAL OF RACE CONGRESS 
INTRODUCTION TO A SIT-IN 


also: Lewes —— 


OO 1963-64 Membership cards. - - ) 
9 963 p a Py FY a 


LO? 


Mr. Dennis Schreiber 
c/o Zev Aelony 

Chicago CORE 

54 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


This material is to be sent on consignment and the bill is to 
be sent with the material. 


0 


a 19, 1963 
fo. 2 SZ 


TO James Farmer, National Director ™ * a 
Congress Of Racial Equality ie Le 6 @ tiie 
38 Park Row 


New Yourk, N.Y. af Lema | ame zun7]-6 5 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


I have beem placed in charge of the Membership and Literat 
ure Committee for the 1963 Midwest Region Planning and Training Conference 
‘that is to be held in Chicago on April 26 through April 28. 


I have been authorized by General Chairman Sam Riley 
and CORE FPreedom Task Force worker Zev Aelony to order the following sup- 
plies of materials 


1000 “This is CORE" oLaoft 

1000 “CORE Rifles For Action" aul of 

1000 Freedon Ride Butyons (preferably "Freedom Now, CORE 
buttons" 

100 "Freedom Ride" James Peck 

200 "Cracking the Color Line” 

50Q. “Sit-Ins, the Students Report" 


500 "The Freedom Riders" Ait 8+S tela " 


The above is to be ordered on consignment. All of the abov 
»hopefully, will be sold before, during, or after the conference. Since I 
realize the extremely tight financial situation thet National CORE is in, 
I will do my damndest to she that all of the above is sold, and, Most in- 
portant, see that National CORE is paid, in full! 


Also on the literature list, I would kike to order 
Whatever you may have available in the following categories. 


"The CORE Way" — | | 

"On Going Be icsiel ut ct ste ck 

"rT Will Keep My Soul" 

equality Is the Goal Of Race Congress" 
"Introduction to A Sit- a ree 


On Memberships, I have been instructed to use my own 
Judgement. I would like to order 500 1963-1964 membership cards. 


Il have read the National office memorandum on on-Asso= 
ciate Memberships. Il think that this setup is much better than..the old 
flat $3 Associate Membership fees. I assume, and I hope correctly, that the 
National Office wiitl forward to Chicago CORE all the names of those wha are 
Associate members of the National organization so that we may utilize them 
in whatever ways this is possibte. You will, of coure, recieve from Chicago 
all that is in accordance with the mational directive. 


I guess that about covers everythinge. I am looking forward 
to meeting you onee again in chicago. 


Yours In the Cause Of Racial Equality 
Dennis Schreiber 


rae Re I ee OS OMS Tee, ee SE RE oe EL ee, 


April 2, 1963 


Zev Aelon 
® Chic CORE 

54 W. Randolph St. 
Chicggo 1, Illinois 


Dear Zev: 


Briefly, because I'm in some what of a rush -- too 
much work to do. 


Jocelyn will get you the films, if possible. She 
doesn't have them at present, but if they come in 
in time to send to you, it will be done. 


Farmer will try and break the appointmmnt he kas 
on the 26th -- but that is indefinite; he (or we) 
will let you know soon. 


Cox is familiar with Chicago, so I dnn't think you 

need look for a place, though if you have one when 

he comes, it will save money all around, as I imagine 

your/lodging would be cheaper than his, and just as 
choice of 

comfortable. I hope you find a place for yourself! 


Guess that is it. I gave Michael James‘ name to 
the Pro Dept, and all furbhur action will be 


taken by them. 
If I sound disconnected -- it's 


mux be 
cause 


oF —' 
4S aig ce 
PRE cad 


Zev APR 1 a March 29, 1963 
CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF 


GRES 
cos S On 


54 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Phone: 372-4251 


Dear Marcia, 


Advisory Council 


SAMUEL E. RILEY Got your letter, all the literat ure (haven't 

a opened it yet, but the four boxes listed on the bill 

EARL DICKERSON are there), and as it happens just now, a strong east 

DR. DOROTHY SUTTON BRANCHWind is entirely overpowering the stockyards and I just 
GERALD D. BULLOCK bumped smack into a rose. What's more the nearly defunct 
a Pere North Side ubht seems to be solving its current factional 
pga ionpesi hatre ds (in a group with only six members that should 
a . go without saying), and with the addition of Ed Blanken- 
ss eg oma heim and another new activist, Jack Harkens, 6hicago 
CHARLES HAYES CORE'ts publicity director who just moved to the North 
MELVIN McNAIRY Side, they may even be on the way back. | 

HON. WILLIAM H. ROBINSON I still disagree about the cost of leaflets, Il 

HENRY. SCHWARZSCHILD add it up to $180, but maybe there's something in there 


RABBI ARNOLD JACOB wolF JI didn't add in; will check on it later. 
Meanwhile I'm off to show Freedom Ride film around. Tenéatively 

myx next week's sedule looks like this: Sun. 4:00 leave by Greyhound for 

Grand Forks, N.D.; Mon. show film N.D .; Tues., eve show film in North- 

field Minnesota to SFI group there, Wed. 7:30 show film Madison Wisconsin, 

Thurs. show film here, 8:30, 10:30 A.M., 8:00 P.m., and I hope to get in 
on WV a couple of short meetings in the TwindCities en route. I need the other 

2 two films, though for showings starting in two weeks in Lake Forest, 


i» Illinois. Could you-ask. | 
Yenenememenemenn cetacean Marv or Bob to arrange to have them here in 


Wt time? '¢ like bothe "Walk in My Shoes", and "Time Present". 
Pte ynere W g I didn't add in: the "Freedom Ride" books. 
iV Mike James of Lake Forest is interested in the Task Force Summer project. 
\ | He's quite Bourgeouis, but seems bright active, well-balenced, effective, 
| and human despite the dissadvantage. Please ask Gordon oto send him a 
- form for application. 
When will Farmer arrive? Could he arrive Friday night (April ae 
so as to be able to also address the cmference that night (9:00-9:30), 
giving a keynote sort of, setting the problems for the co nference: the 
increasing housing and school segregation and employment déscrimination 
in the area's "liberal Northern® cities. 
———~ By the way should I look for a place for Cox to stay? I'm looking | 
NS for somep\ace for myself for April ( the realty co. insists there's supposed 
to be only one guy where I'm staying), and could look around. | 
What time is it? 


Sincerely, 


a agel Gee K% Chics. CONE Oo 
> hock, : 
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WE IN THE UAW DEEPLY APPRECIATE THE 
EFFECTIVE WORK YOU HAVE DONE TOWARD 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THOSE GOALS OF 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY AND PROTECTION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS THAT ARE AN ESSENTIAL 
PART OF THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 


THE UAW HAS AND WILL CONTINUE TO WORK 
SIDE BY SIDE WITH YOU TO THE END THAT 
REAL EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN EVERY 
FIELD OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE MAY PREVAIL. 


UNITED AUTO WORKERS - REGION 4 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, DIRECTOR 


April 4, 1963 


Mr. Zev Aelony 

54 W. Randolph Street 
c/o Chicago CORE 
Chicago, Illineis 


Dear Zev: 


I am enclosing all the documents as you requested. 
I sent a letter off to Mr. Gleason, Administrator 
of the V.A., and sent the copy to Milten Davis. 
Congratulations on following this thing through 
to a good conclusion! 


Best wishes, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Direetor 
PROGRAM & TRAINING DEPT. 


GRC/ss 
Enc. 


1 POPU: sed eS 


will probably let you know, but don't be surpr 


April 12, 1963 


ph St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dear Zevi 


First of all ««- you are great, fabulous, and doing an 
outstanding job. That is from me, and Him McCain, 
and all those who read your letters. 


Second -~- I did not see your expense report, but I am 
sure it was akay. We have many times wished everyone 
was as economical as you, and that admonition to field 
secretaries and workers was aimed at those who are 
spending too much, which does not include you! 


Third «-- Grand Forks sound like a very good prospect, 
It certainly would be great to get in at the ground 
floor somewhere, and stop a ghetto before it starts! 


I am passing on the info on the task force hopefuls 
to Shirley. As for the girl in Atlanta, I really 
don't know what thege would be for her to do, as 

we have no contacts in Atlanta, and they have their 
own civil rights movement down there. So 7? 


Keep up the good work «- I think you will be able to 
stay in the areas you mentioned as long as you like, 
as we are satisfied with the work you are doing, and 
glad to let you go ahead. 


As for Cox «-- he was arrested yesterday i n High Point, 


If he can't get to Chicago on the 15th as planned a 


he doesn't show. was standing-in in a drug store 
with Hunter Morey (taskforce worker) and they were both 


arrested, 


ards «<< | ) 
P.S, Algect fonget <- Fame cum tay mee SS 


on the not on the 26thés you had hoped. Okay? Is 
there nay thing you need for the Conference, like literature, 
etc, in add&tion to the monstrous amount we already sent? | 


APR 1+ 183 


Zev 
Apria 8, 1963 


Dear Marcia, 


Like, khaag smeakh (fae Af)! After a hepaq of a whirlwing week I've 
decided that the ugion rules mhust includecat least the first seder night off, 
so I'd better make this short so I can getout of here in time to make the 
seder. q 
Maybe after the notes on the staff meeting asking for smaller expense | 
accounts, I should begin with an apology for the enormous one I'm sending | 
in now.The short leg by air and the $4 for gas for a car (I borrowed my broth-| Ut 
er's and just payed for gas)to Northfield and back to Minnéapolis were 7. 
because the meeting in Grand forks lasted too late and that was the only way | 
to get to Northfiels@ on time. The $4.12 for a hotel in Chicago was because a 
I got in at 3:30 in the mornig and had a talk scheduled at 8:30 downtown and 


wes too tired to go home and come back -- if it's too much, let me know and 
I'll remove it. 
Grand Forks is sort of amazing. It's a pretty little prairie universtty ( 


city of some 40,000 people, including 6,000 students at the University of 
North Dakota. There are also a couple of small colleges. There is also an 
air base and misile and radar sites, which are the cause of the sudden | 
appearance of a Negro population. The 1960 census already showed a Negro 
paupulation in the state of around 700, and it is now probably around 1,000 
and rapidly growing. Where there were only a few Negro students and 
teachers in Grand Forks a few years ago there are now some 400 to 500 people. 
This is still terribly small for a CORE group, but students and faculty 
members at the U, including Bob White, one of the founders of Talahassee a 
CORE, have gotten one going, and seem to be getting a pretty good buch a 
togetner. I addresse classegz in American problems, sociology, and social ; 
psychology during the day time, and at night showed the Freedom Ride film 
to some fifty or sixty people at the fifth meeting of the Grand Forks C® RE 
group. The problems of interest here are largely those of housing discrimi- 
nation and segregation of the bars (now in the form of nastiness rather than 
refusal to serve Negroes, as a result of a stiff sentence *- fines and 30 days. 
in jail -- given a bar owner for segregating his bar a year ago). The bars 
are about the Eales entertainment other than movies in the town, and the 
group has been testing and negotiating, and seems well on their way to getting 
something done. The housing may be thornier. There is as yet no sign o€ a 
ghetto, but with the imflux of airmen there has been talk among realtors ofr 
setting aside one, and there has been reluctance to se#l in certain areas. 
It still appears to be early enough, however, to effectively prevetnt the 
disasterous division of Chicago, New York, or Jackson from ever developing. 
Schools are necessarily integrated, and employment is not yet a problem, as 
most of the Negroes are badly needed technicians, engineers, pilots, or foot- 
ball or hockey players or others associated with the University. I jope to 
spend a couple of weeks with them after the conference developing their housing? 
program, and expect by then to be able to recommend them for affiliation. 
From there I headed by hectic snow-dogéged stages for Northfield, arriving | 
happily fifteen minutes before the film-showing, after a beautiful drive down |) 
gee apa -- a hint of grees velvet sprouting from the rich baack earth ™ 


the Minnesot valiey, trees beginning to bud and recreate life! An audienc | | 
Some two hundred saw’ the film. At theis elite upper class school their 


first reaction was laughter , but with the scenes of the mob at Anniston the | 
began to quiet dowm, and after the burning of the bus there was a cold Silence | 
you could walk on, and I had a feeling that most of those present had realiaged | 


07] 


Bit  Ty .} »* , 
ORS! ORR SORE ee 
be ia iS ane POSE omc sige: a ‘ 


re. Fa 


for the first time the meaning of these things they had seen, before, only 
in writhing. The SFI group here is mainly involved in support and educational 
projects -- including raising food fof 'ssippi, and an exchange program with 
Spellman college in Atlanta. Afterwards some half-a-dozen of us went to tk 
dounge and there was quite a bit of interest. Three were specifically ZHXBKRS3 
£bREinterésted in working with CORE: 
Ida Rose McCree 

Carleton College 

(2932 Collier Dr. N.W., Atj;amta 18, Ga., the exchange 
student (very striking gall, by the way), will be going to school all summer, 
but is willing to do typing, calling, or any ether office-type work or 


ip | ) things she can do without leaving Atlanta.}; 


4)\ George Ralph Brosi 
L~~ | Carlten College 


Aap 
/ L 
} Northfield, Minnesota (105 West Price Lane, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, a Southern Gentleman Yery interested in the possibility of 
ya from the task force, but only from June to about first Oct.)3 and 


ae 


Carleton College 
interested in task 


Se ee (2518 Outlook St., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
forae). 


I was only in Minneapolis between about 11:00, and 7:30, the next mor- 
ning, aud frittered away an hour and a half in transit, an half haur in the 
bus depot (where I picked up an excellent Nigerian novel), so with getting a 
full four hours of sleep, eatingg and saying high to my folks, I did little 
more thal say hi to Ronnie Sigal of SFI, or Jim White of T. UC. CORE. They're 
both still there, SFI seems to have all kinds of little projects going, but 
sounds to me like they neei some help in developing a more planned approach. 
T.C. CORE is trying to work on Housing desegregation, but seems bogged down 
in, too much preparation and planning. Il hope to spend a couple meor weeks 
or monthz in the T.C. after N.D. before returning to N.Y. Possible? 

Cox could probably do better, asthey are working with mostly people from 
a Negro church. 

In Madison I showed the ff{flm to a small group, including the Judy 
Ladinsky we've been sending literature and stuff to, and we discuavered that 
there is an existing civil rights group there in the process of being 
reactivated. They seem tetally out of contact with the local Negro 
community, and don't seem to know whether there are ny local problems or 
not, and would probably make a good ‘support! group like that in Northfield, 
but probably have little potential for becomming a chapter. 

Back in Chicago I showed the Film Four times, three at at the YMUA, 
and got several inte rested questions.}\Donald L. Jonjack, 

At Wael N. Wayne 
| ae Chicago 40, Wants info on the Task 
Force. Please send him what you can, and I will try to find out more 
about him. In the evening we showed it at a South Side CORE meeting, and 
BoB Bolinger was there and says that the priest & mentioneedin the last 
long letter is still interested in formation of a CORE group in Kokomo. 
Has he written you? pe not, let me know and I'll try to contact him. 

Oh, I found a rdom with stove, refrig, etc., but when I walked over 
the nextz day with Milt Davis, chairman of the South side unit with whom 
I'd just had lunch, the guy took one look at Milt and tolé me very visciousy 
(in Russian, unfortuanately he spoke almost no Bnglish and Milt speaks no 
Russian so there is no real witness) to get out and that the room was still 
there, but to get out with milt! The nex t day I found another place, just 


ny 
a roo m for $7 per week, in a building owned by a Korean fellow, and he 
commented that the other guy hadn't wanted to discriminate, but that the 
Danks gave them mortgages on on condigéion they not rent to Negroes! 
Hurray for the Skid Row section of the "man among cities"! My landlord 
told me that whe would rent to anyone who came, bué he hopes no Negroes 
Will, because when he did, twice, he was afraid to lose the building: 
they don't yank the lease for integration, but because of 'building 
code violations! (all the buildings in the neighborhood exist in 
violation of the code). 

Heard from Cox, more later. 


April 19, 1963 


Zev Aelony 
% Chicago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dear Zev? 


In reference to your request for information on employment | 
-« I conferred with Norman Hill, and he said that actually, 
Gene Tournour is the best source you can get, and I under- 
stand that he is to be at the conference, 


In addition, I am enclosing a shket on the Sealtest 
Project which can also be applied to any —— 
ca 


project. Norman wrote an article for New 
which I will send on to you next week, (we 
a eopy in the office), 


As for the task force -§ this is not public knowledge, 
but the Northern project will probably be in Brooklyn. 
Sorry -- may be next year?? 


mn have 


Good luck with your conference. 


Sincerely, 


Marcia McKenna 


<oTHR CHICAGO COMMITTEE 


" 1003 : 
: APR } April 15, 1 963 
mast: 5 3 ms eT Dear Marcia, \ 
(>.C. Dox 4919 , : 
Chicago 30, I1il.) Hail! Thanks for the encouaging letter; taker 
Bewiel 2. h with a beautiful suburban bicycle ride, a long 
amuel i, Riley, peace march, a Pete Seeger benefit tor SNCC and 
Chairman eyen an Anglican Easter service, it almost covered 


the taste of bitter tears over Cox's arrest in my soup! I sure hope he 
gets here, and awa it Wednesday when he tolé me he would arrive with 
baiteé breath. By the way, he sent me a letter addressed to "Zev", 
explaining that he had asked you for my full name but for some reason 

you had refused to give him anything byt this '"call name"'. I wrote him 
back giving my full name in Hebrew, feeling trhis to be just retribution. 
We later talked on the phone and he sounds like a great guy, and his 
knowledge of some of the ministers here could be a great help. 


We are having a heél of a ime selling tickets to our banquet, so 
we'd better change something: we're getting together tonight to plan 
last minute strategy, and meeting tommorrow with a union official who | 
promised to get rid of 200 tickets for us (which would give us a het income | 
there from that one sourde of $950 to $1,250 depending on whether tey | 
are sold separ&étely or in couples) which will be great if it turns out. 
We need to sell 400 to provide the income we need and the 50% promised 


National, and have 90% to go. 


On the conference, we need info on employment. Please semi all you've 
got on Ebinger's, Sealtest, the Philadelphia selective buying camapaigns, 
Denver CORE 's selective buying project with Safeways, etc., Kroger 
project, and any other info on employment projects anyone in the office 
may have. The group here is desparetely in need of program developement 
aimed at chathging the pattern of employment discrimination. There are 
possibilities of starting projects with two or three companies, tue of 
which are defense contractors, and Sam Riley has just succe ssfully 
used the state FEP laws to force hiring of thirteen Negroes in new 
positions by Harvesters (the tractor co., not the cigars). So w hat 
do we do? Please send all possible info, I'll pass on to to Allan 


Dean the employment chairman. 


Swit H4tisten, I got the summer task force mimeo thing, and would like 
lots more (like a dozen or so). WHAT'S THE CHANCE OF OF GETTING THAT 
NORTHERN PROJECT SET IN CHICAGO? I haven't done too much talking about 
the idea here since I don't know if it's remotely possible, but if it 
‘is the possibléty of getting say a dozen task force workers (especially 
if several were from Chicago area dnd several others were from the 

deep south with some expergence there) to organize groups in each ghetto 
community area. Having some people at least from the Chicago area would 
be essential so that they could keep things going through the year. 

The need here is tremendous, and the potential for organization is 
fairly good if the deep ghetto areas can be reached. 


r the 'Our Girl In Atlanta', please write me SN CC's address 
so I can pass it on to her. 


2h 


How do you like that? Obese , 


eee 


le | 
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April 23, 1963 


ppR 25 6S 


OF RairsaL EQuaLITy Year Marcia, 
} While at thés point I've run into some 
mA ¥. Reotole gorgeous roses, the hectic headaches of trying to 
en a eee keep this conference from falling through (Is it 
Lf -Ue LOX $3.7323.) possigle to believe that things may actually turn 
— Chicago 3, */ out right?) seem to be getting the upper hand. 
Samuel E. Riley, Saturday we picketed Wooworths, had a good line but 
Chairman only 70 or so due to lack of time. If we had had 
a full week we could probably have had 2-300. Where 
do we go from here? Please let us know as soon as the possibility of another 
line comes up, so we can gette various groups here together (this time we | 
had to get everybody else moving, and when we got UPW to pring leaflets 
for us got into an embarrassing snafu because a text had been sent thmm by 
David Livingston without informing Chicago CORE which in the mean time 
had drawn up one of their own an which they ansisted as vehemently as 
UPW did on Livingston's, and there I was in the middle; final resuot 
enclosed). 
One of the giant roses: KE in the course of informing the press, I 
called MUHAMMED SPEAKS (which, by the way has become about the best paper 
on civil rights here, despite an occasional reversion to its old sensation- 
alism), a nd as. soon as I said I was calling for Chicago CO RE the operator 
became very friendly asd said "CORE? Just a moment and Mr. Muhammed will 
be right with you." {1t%! A young man, appatentl y the son of Elijah 
Muhammed, and the editor of the paper then anwpwered. He stated that his 
father had told himgz that the time to come for Muslims to personally 
Support CORE and Martin Luther King, Jr., and that it was too bad that he 
was informed so late as he would have to get his father's permission to 
call out the Muslims for anything which might involve risk to life or 
limb, und he was in (Arizona, I think he said) and couldn't be reached just 
then, but to let him know in advance next time we had a demonstration, and 
in themean time that "any time your Mr. Sam Riley has anything to say on 
anything to do with civil rights of oufrpeople, let me know and I'll be 
sure to see that it is prénted. My father leaves the newspaper completely 
up to me.™". I must leave to make a showing of the Freedom Ride film in 
eight minutes about five blocke away, but in short they are coming out 
more and more in favor of CORE, in part because of the desparation of the 
people in the ghetto here -- espedially South Side , where the state says it 
can't pay the releif checks this month, and nobody knows what will | 
happen (that's the place I was beat up.) 


Sincerely; 


Re ee ene 


£4 pack cae J VAG > 


c/o Chicago CORE 
54 W. Randelph 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Zev: 


I hope by now that ypu have some favorable reaction to 
the proposal fer the Deerfield project. Enclosed is a 
clipping from the New York Post dealing with Deerfield. 
The meeting referred to with the Atterney General was 
held Monday, April 22. However, I do not yet know the 
result of that conference. 


However, we very much hope that you and Cex will be 
able to move ahead on this project. It seems to us 

a most significant one and has implications far beyond 
Deerfield. 


We trust that you will be able ‘te get some contacts and 
planning dene prior toe Farmer's visit. When he is in 
Chicago he wants to sit down with Rev. Cox, you and some 
of the leaders of C CORE toe discuse the project in 


Assuming that this project is going te take place you 
will remain in Chicago for the duration. Following 

that it is my understanding with McCain that you will 
come back to New York and be assigned anew with the . 


Task Force. 
Best wishes and good luck. 
Sincerely, 
Gorden R. Carey 
Director 
PROGRAM & TRAINING DEPT. 
GRC /ss 


CS Ale 


April 29, 1963 


Zev Aelony 

B, Elton Cox 7 on 
% Chieago CORE 

54 W. Randolph St. 

Chicago 1, Tillinois 


Dear Zev and Cox: 


Harvey CORE has sent in all informatéon, ineluding 

affiliation blanks, fee and constitution). for affil- 
fation, Can you please attend a meeting or two and 
let us know if you recommend them for affiliation? 
The chairman of the grou _ John He ht 15131 S. Halsted, 
a Ill. Phone num ED 3201 


Okay? 


How are you two doing? How was the conferance?? 
Hope it went well, and you got everything done in 
time, and it all worked out betéer than you thought 
it would when you last wrote. 


Sincerely, 


Marcia 
for JTMcCain 


Phillip Stewart 
Frankie White 
Rosalee Woods 
Lee J. Banks Jre 
Tersa Abbott 
George Abbott 
Charles Abbett 
Fred Abbott 
Eugene Cannady 
Herman Head 
Harold Clark 
John Hunter 
Frank Herron 
Betty Green 
James Smith 
Abraham Taylor 
Percy Briscoe 
John Funches — 
Leroy Brawner 

W ¢, Gibbs 
SyTvester Williams 
Jean Gross 

Mrs e Ke. Burns 
Eulah Hebert 
John Hebert 

Mrs. Willie D. Clark 
Adolph Bell 

Carl Logan 
Melvin L. Jones 
Edward Beard 
Richard A. Kellogg 


Seth Smith 
Mrs. J. E. Blair Jr. 
% Elon L. Williams 


ames Aseltine 
Paul Vroegindewey 
Mr. Salt ers 


CJanes L. Davie 
James L. Davis __ 


Mrs. Lorraine Jackson 


Dre Armantha C. Hatter 


. omer —__—__ 


Harvey, Illinois 
March 1963 


16513 Dixie Highway 
16339 Hermitage 
16115 Damen 
16328 Hermitage 
16528 Soe Wolcott 
15019 Seeley 
188 W 147th 
14,904, Robey 
15019 Seeley 
255 Wi 150th 
- 15021 lst Ave. 
15355 “7th ave. . 
14912 Ro 
737 East 155th 
15345 6tH Ave. 
109 %th Ave. | 
. 34,7 8th Ave. 
718 East 155th Pl. 
1,723. Honore Ave 
14,723 Winchester 


CORE (CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY) aaa list. 


Markham, Illinois 
Markham, Illinois 
Markham, Lllinois 
Markham » illinois 
Illinois 
ED 3-1657 


‘ ED 1-1033 
ED 3-1657 
ED 1-4325 
Ed 1-6046 
ED 1~7592 
ED 3-3033 
ED 3-189 
ED 1-0544, 


Ed 1-1017 . 
ED 3=3796 
339-2287 


Tllinois 
Harvey Illinois 
Harvey,lllinois | 
Harvey, Illinois. 
Harvey, Illinois 
Harvey, Illinois 
Hdrvey, Illinois 

Harvey, Illinois © 


16139 Wolcott Markham, Illinois ED 1-1688 
142 West 150th Harvey, "Illinois ED 3=3209 
3420 Maple Lane Hazel Crest, Ill. 
P.O. Box 378, Harvey, Illinois 
15131 S. Halsted Harvey, Illinois ED 3-2810 
15131 S. Halsted. Harvey, Dllinois ED 3-2810 
15355 7th Ave. Harvey, Illinois EA 1-7592 
1,832 Seeley Harvey, Illinois ED 1-678 
57 Lauson Lane Dixmoor, Illinois 
14919 S Winchester Harvey, “Illinois 
616 Frances St.° Harvey, Illinois 
14,823 Lincoln Harvey, Illinois 
182 W. 147th Harvey, Illinois 
15201 S Halsted Harvey, Iilinois 
82 East 159th 7 Harvey, Tilinois ED. 9-0921 
142 We 150th Harvey, +llinois 

7 “Markham, Illinois 339-2093> 
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May 3, 1963 


| 


Mr. Zev Aelony 
c/o Chicago CORE 
54 W. Randolph 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Zev: 


While the text of this letter isn't really applicable 
until géu're off of the memorial trek, I thought I should 
dictate it now anyway. 


I assume that when you are through with the present 
project you will have wrapped things up pretty much in 
Chicago. It is my understanding, in that case, that 
you will be available for new assignment with the Task 
Force. I am not sure whether we will be needing you 
with the summer project in the North, in the South or 
whether we'll Iheed you some other place, but at any 
rate, we will try to assign you where you are most 
needed and alee on the type of project you would most 
like to do. 


As you know, the Task Force is intended te be a volunteer 
program whereby individuals can give up to a year’s service 
to CORE. Some of you now on the Task Force volunteered for 
four months and others for sim months or a year. 


So that we can-simplify recruitment, training and assignment, 
we are going to terminate all the current members of the Task 
Force following the projects this summer. That means that 
your services on the Task Force will be endeddabout the end 


of August. 


However, we are encouraging any of you who would like to remain 
with the Task Force for part or all of next year to reapply. At 
the end of the summer, we will make selections for the ensuing 
year. So please don't forget to send me in your new application 
if you want to apply. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Director 
PROGRAM & TRAINING DEPT. 
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‘ | isovember 29, 1965 


All wew England Area CCE Chapters 


Walter Srooks, Field Secretary 


Rios; NEW ENGLAND ARZA COWFERENCE REMI NDE K 


WE HAVE WOT AS CF YET RECIEVED THE PINK FORMS FROM YOUR 
CHAFTER TELLING US IF YOUR CHAPTER WILL BE AT THE AREA 
CONFERENCE AND RETREAT THIS WEEKEND IN MASS.. 
IT IS URGEUT THAT WE KNOW APFPROAIMATELY HOW MANY QR 
“  PROPLE WE ARE GOING TO HAVE sO THAT WE CAN MAKE AKRANGEMENTS 
FOR ADEQUATE SLEEFING AilD EATING FACILITIES FOR THEN. 
IT IS ALSC UKGENT SO THAT WE WILL KKCW JUST WHAT IS HEEDED 
Iii THE ARDA OF TRAINING MATERIAL FOR THE PARTICIPANTS. 


BE SG KIND 45 TO FEONE THIS INSBORMATIOCN IN. TO THE 


o> 
4 
co) 


PLEA 
NATIONAL OCFFICZ CO 7-6270 hiss Fran Crayton between now 

and Thursday evening at 5:00 p.m. IF THERE ARE ANY QUESTIONS 
THEY CAi, BE ANSWERED EY BISS CRAYTCi. 


URGEWT URGELIT URGEWT 


REMEMBER: FRIDAY, DEG. 3, 1965--SATURDAY, DEC. 4, 1965 


SUNDAY, DEC. Sy 1965 AT: 


Fackard Mans Xetreat 
555 Flain Street 
Stoughton, Nass. 


a national organization with affiliated local groups working ‘ ‘ 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
‘Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Ear! B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

. A.J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
lra DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C.K. Steele 

Gardner TayJor 
Howard Thurman 
Sishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 


~“, 
‘te ry is 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 

) assistant 
Carl Rachlin, .Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


CORE 


CORE NORTH EAST REGIONAL OFFICE 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 
November 15, 1965 


Dear Chapter Chairman: 
Your Chapter and/or community organizing project has been gelkected to 
attend and participate in the first ''CORE Chapter Retreat'' covering 


New England and Northeastern New York. 


The conference topic is "Community Leadership Training and Chapter 
Development ,"' 


You are to send as many persons who will participate in the two (2) day 
training program providing reservations are made in advance. 


VERY IMPORTANT... 


The selected participant must understand and be committed to attending 
all the sessions and must also be committed to being on time. 


The Conference will be held at the: 
Packard Mans Retreat 
555 Plain Street 
Stoughton, Mass. 


Session Time: Friday Night ~ 7:00 p.m. = 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday Night - 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 
Sunday Night ~ 10:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


The retreat, being isolated, has sleeping and eating accommodations, 
There will be a charge of $3.00 per person a night plus $2.50 a day for 
meals to cover cost. The entire conference will cost $12.00. 


Any person not committed to being a participant but would like to attend 
some portion of the conference will have to make reservations prior to 
the conference and notification of sessions they will attend. More in- 
formation on this will follow with the Agenda. Application forms must 
be returned to me no later than November 19th. 


Yours for Freedom and Dignity, 


WALTER S. BROOKS 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


URGENT NOTE: 
Please contact membership inmediately or have discussion at next 


membership ”*URGEN allows. 


ENT 


URGENT 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10035 
CO 7-6270 

Department of Organization 
Northeast Region 


CORE CHAPTER RETREAT 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND CHAPTER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 


Cornell University held a Leadership Development Training Conference for the 
staff members of CORE last month. 


The concern for dunaliameian and training has spread from the. staff to omer 
members and community organizing projects in local areas. 


It was decided by chapter leaders to have a New England-Northeastern New York 
Conference to cover the CORE chapters in that area and other people involved in 
Community Organizing. The date set aside for the first conference is December 
3, 4, 5, at the Packard Mans Retreat, Stoughton, Mass. 


This letter attempts to give some idea of what the Conference hopes to deal with. 


1. 
2. 
Je 


ee 4. 


YOUR PROMPT ATTENTION WILL INSURE YOUR CHAPTER OR GROUP OF BEING REPRESENTED: 


Raise some questions around your relationship to your communities 
and organizing in that community. 


How and what distinctions are made in choosing leaders, or rather 
how you develop potential leadership in the community where you work. 


How to raise funds for your area and what is being proposed for 
raising funds for the entire erea. 


Dealing with Chapter problems and their relationship to sister chapters 
around them and to the Regional and National organization. 


There is some feeling that these questions make up a large part of how effective 
you can be in organizing within your community; How you determine what the 
issues are; How you go about attacking the problems, also communicating with 
each other as groups working toward an end. 


ATTACHED IS THE APPLICATION FORM FOR THOSE PERSONS \WHO WILL REPRESENT CHAPTERS 
AND GROUPS CHOOSEN TO ATTEND. 


Please fill in attached form and return to: 


33 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WILL FOLLOW cece cece le 


APPLICATION FORM 


CORE CHAPTER RETREAT 


December 3, 4, 5, 1965 


TOPIC: ‘Community Leadership Training and Chapter Development". 


PARTICIPANTS: NAME ADDRESS ORGANIZATION 


Persons wishing to attend various sessions: 


NAME ADDRESS ORGANIZATION DAY_AND SESSION 


l. 
l. 
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Use other side if more space is needed) 


The retreat, being isolated, has sleeping and eating accommodations. There will be 
a charge of $3.00 per person a night plus $2.50 a day for meals to cover cost. 
There will be a charge of $2.00 (Registration) for persons just attending various 


sessions. 
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bys {> March 16, 1966 
SS 


TO: 
\Y 
RE: 


CLORA COLEMAN And JAN JENNINGS 
HERBERT CALLENDER, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 
Walter Broeks 


Please be advised that Walter Broeks, our field secretary in the N.E. Region, 


has called to inquire about his 6 month raise. As I understand it, his 
probationary period ended on March 9th. He is therefore, according to 

the shops union contract. entittled to a raise. 

Please be so kind as to make a note of this and on the next pay period 

give him that raise and also whatever monies are due him as a result of 


our overlooking this on the last pay day. 


I might also ask that you check to see if anyone else is due a raise, if so, 


please give it to them on or as close to the anniversary date as possible. 


Congress of Racial Equality, CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 

March 21, 1966 


Walter Brooks 


Herb Callender 


This is to inform you that the Baltimore area has been choosen by the NAC 
to be the National project. 

There will be a meeting on Tuesday, March 29, 1966 in Baltimore, Md. to 
discuss this project. Please make a note to call me on Friday afternoon to 
get the specific information on where the meeting will be held and at what 
time. Keep this date open on your calander so that you can be there. 

More than likely, you and Howard Quander will be sent into Baltimore 


permenant ly to get this thing headed up. So make ready. 


There will be as much resources as posshbhle put into Baltimore, so when 


we get started you will have some help, in the way of task force workers. 


I will see you on Tuesday of next week and talk with you on Friday, 


/ 
Freedgm, , 
Herb Callender 
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April 15, 1966 


Mr. Walter Brooks 

c/o Maryland Freedom Union 
322 North Schroeder Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Walter: 


Please find stiinet:e copy of the letter from 
the Missippi Freedom Democratic Party in reference to 
a planning meeting to be held on Friday, April 22nd, 
4 P.M. aththe W-shington Office of the MFDP, 802 G 
Street S.E. 

I mentioned this to Her on Friday and he said that 
he would ask you to attend this meeting to represent 
CORE, Please do so and give us a report on what the 


outcome is. 


Please fill out the enclosed post card and mail it 


to the MFDP office. We believe thet this is an in- 


pertant enough meeting for someone from CORE to attend. 
Thank you on behalf of Herb Callender, Director of 


Organization. I remain, 


Yours in freedon, 


Fran Crayton 


Secretary to 
Herb Callender | 
Director of Organization 


4 April 27, 1966 


Mr. Walter Brooks 
Baltimore Project Director 
832 N. Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


I have been asked by Mr. Ronnie Moore of SEDF to contact 
you in reference to the discussion leaders conference they 
have planned for the weekend of May 7th and 8th. 


He would like for all the field staff from the project , 
to attend and please include Vivian Jones as I can see this 
as being very beneficiel to her in her work with the Maryland 
Freedom Union. 


The conference ts to be held in Alexandria, Virginia at 
the Mr. Vernon Uniterian Church. All expenses will be paid 
for by SEDF. Your transportation expenses will be paid at 
the rate of 5¢ per mile and the money for this will be given 
to you at the conference site. 


Mr. Callender would like for you to attend unless,you 
have some urgent plans that must be carried out on this 
weekend. 


This conference should prove to be quite an interesttng 
one. 


The correct address is: Mount Vernon Uniterian Church 
1275 Fort Blunt Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 


For further information Eeesee contact Ronnie Moore at 
SEDF, 150 Nassau Street 964-8210 


Looking forward to seeing you all there, 


Yours in freedon, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary to H. Callender 


: 624-6515-5742 


TO: Herb Callender Director of Organization 
FROM: Walter S. Brooks, Northeast Regional Field Secretary 
RE: Field Report - New England and New York State 


CC: National Action @ouncil and Regional Action Council 


The following report will consist of two parts; 


1. Observations, evaluations and recommendations on my recent activities. 


t 


2. Reiterating past requests and recommendations. 


Since my last report, changes in the breakdown of staff responsibility 
in the Northeast region has occurred. Previously, the region was broken down to 
3 areas -- northern, central and southern. With the loss of one field secretary, 
we have split the region in half, excluding the New York Metropoliaan Area. This 
has increased my area of responsibility to New England and the State of New York, 
with a distance of over 700 miles from the two farthest points (Boston, Massachusetts, 
Niagara Falls, New York). I mention the above fact because this report will deal 
with the necessity of continual consideration of the prospectus submitted to 
you in January. Understanding the dire financial condition the National organ- 
ization finds itself in, I feel a way must be found to engage task force workers 
in this area if we are to be totally effective. 


Condensed report: 


Part of the month of January was spent working on the Nina Simone concert 
in New Haven (which produced a profit) and assisting Poughkeepsie, New York, Boston, 
Massachusetts and Springfield, Massachusetts in various chapter projects and é 
problems. I attended the York, Pennsylvania Area Conference and worked on the 
rally which had Jim Farmer appear ing and which also turned out to be a complete 
Success. We also did some trouble shooting in Washington, D.C. prior to the RAC | 
convention when difficulties with the chapter personnel arose around the rally 
and the dance. After the RAC convention (which had its problems) and the follow 
ing staff meeting in your office, I worked in the Hartford-Waterbury Area several 
days attempting to revitalize the chapters there (showing little progress). I 
then proceeded to cover the upper New York area for chapter evaluation but before 
the tour could be completed, I had to return to Mount Vernon (per your request). 
because of the incident that happened there. I have been working in the 
Westchester County area since, only taking time out to attend the Leadership 
Training Conference in Buckystown, Maryland (which turned out to be one of 
the greatest things to ever happen in this region). The above is a capsule 
view of my activities since January 1. I shall now go into some detail with 
the bulk of information dealing with Mount Vernon because of the length of time 
spent there. 


Areas and chapters observations and evaluations: 


The situation of the Connecticut and Massachusetts chapters visited 
and assisted in the past months has not changed very much from my chapter's 
evaluation report of October 1965. In some cases I must admit deterioration is 
evident, again I believe this is due to the lack of sufficient assistance from 
field staff and the Lack of communication from the organization as a whole. The 


same observation and evaluations though differing slightly would be made about the 
upstate New York chapters visited. Those I did not visit I would venture to 


Say the same condition exists. 


| I will now make an extensive report on Mount Vernon, New York to give 
an example of why the prospectus on the region submitted to you needs to be 
implemented with all due haste and a method of funding be found. 


: I arrived in Mount Vernon Friday, February 10, after leaving Rochester 
late Thursday evening. The first thing I noticed was the complete hysteria of 
chapter members, which was being aggravated by action on the National level. I 
proceeded to contact witnesses to the incident to get a complete picture of the 
Situation. I also requested a continuation of the "No Comment" news media policy 
already in force. We then began to hold meetings with chapter personnel in 
determining our next course of action, from this it was agreed we would get off 
the defensive and reactionary position we were being forced into and go on the 
offensive and bring back to the forefront the critical issues the community is 
facing and was moving on before the incident; also, to expose the very subtle 
but effective attack and attempts to cloud the issues. One of the biggest 
difficulties we found was finding local organizations and people who would 
meet with us to resolve the situation. We finally succeeded by meeting with 
members of the Jewish Community (executive members of the American Jewish 
Congress, etc.). Following this, we arranged meetings with the NAACP and several 
community groups including a recently established Welfare Mothers group. 

Support was requested by the local chapter, to help expose the clouding of 

the issues by the power structure and showed how the local groups were 
assisting the power structure achieve their goal to abolish CORE from the 
community by refusing to work with the chapter in exposing the issues. We 

then arranged a community meeting at one of the local churches, where we got a 
fair attendance from the different organizations and independent citizens in 
the community. After laying out the facts at the community meeting, it was 
decided by those attending that the community should hold a mass rally to: 


1. Show that the Negro community was united and that all organiza- 
tions were working together. 


2. Launch the Negro candidate for the School Board. 


It was emphasized over and over that this could only be successful 
providing it be a community effort and that no one organization become 
dominant for fear of making the Negro school board candidate appear to be 
allied with one organization, thus decreasing his chances of success at the 
polis. Also to prevent a one organization show, and thus not achieve the 
above aim (community united and community supported). 

Due to the enormous political maneuvering by every organization 
involved, I felt this was the best we could expect and it got the Negro 
community moving jointly and this was our goal. Following this, we drafted 
a proposal to open a community center which was submitted to the Jewish group 
we met with previously, for funding. 


We then opened the office and proceeded to assist existing groups 
in their projects such as the Welfare Mothers who were contemplating action 
against the Welfare Department. (Action was completed February 25 and was 
successful.) I must also say that at the above community meeting, we were 
given and we accepted the task of getting the community out to the rally. 
This was accomplished by street meetings, leafleting and sound truck. 
Following the rally which was successful in light of the status of CORE 10 
days previously, we then began to intensify our efforts on strengthening the 
chapter structure (which is hampered a great deal by lack of in-depth leadership 
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and is pretty exclusive of men). Nevertheless, progress is being made. The 
chapter is now beginning to raise necessary funds to carry on their operations. 
Some community organizing is being accomplished around the housing issues and 
the Welfare Mothers. Attempts to establish a U.I.P. (Union of Indigent People) 


group is being worked out. 


I must state at this point the objective agreed upon for Mount Vernon 
by Field Staff, was primarily to re-establish CORE as a viable vehicle in the 
community and provide a base from which action could be promoted for the entire 
Westchester County. This has been achieved. Now the question is, ‘'Where do we 
go from here?" It is evident that it is extremely impractical for Field 
Secretaries with regions such as the Northeast (with a population of approx- 
imately 60 million and over 1/3 of the total United States population with 
approximately 60 CORE Chapters), to put all of our time, energy and effort in 
one small county of one state. But something is possible and that is with four 
chapters in this county, two with offices and the others with a high potential 
of establishing same. A base of operations for a task force worker could be 
maintained in Mount Vernon and county action promoted, including working in the 
now ignored White Plains. Organizing and assisting of chapters could be done on 
a full-time basis. This is borne out by the success we had in Ossining, New York 
with just a couple of days assistance given. 


This is the highlight of my activities during the past 60 days. We 
will now revert back to being a standard Field Secretary and run up and down 
through the region assisting chapters in their projects and helping them to 
resolve some of the difficult problems they are faced with. (We'll miss the 
stand'still action which shows immediate results.) 


Chapter proposals (community organizing): 


As you know, the Bronx, New York and Norwalk, Connecticut chapters 
have established community basketball teams and will play each other in a 
tournament. Mount Vernon, New York and Boston, Massachusetts have established 
Welfare Mothers groups (MAWS - Mothers for Adequate Welfare). They held a 
conference in Mount Vernon and are now. contemplating joining with other Welfare 
Mothers groups to hold a large area conference under their own banner. New Haven, 
Connecticut has established a U.I.P. (Union of Indigent People - Wineo's 
Unemployed and Unemployable Men) which has been funded by OEO. 


I propose that every chapter seek to establish or if they have 
already established, form an alliance with these independent groups, and that 
in the very near future we assist in these projects: 


1. An area basketball tournament of CORE chapters teams for the 
purpose of Fund Raising and Publicity. 


2. Welfare Mothers groups conferences, who with CORE support can 
attack our antiquated and inadequate Welfare Laws. 


3. Men of U.I.P. in various communities banning together seeking and 
obtaining whatever dignity and assistance they are entitled. 


The above groups will also lend support to CORE's overall program. 


If this proposal is accepted, I will continue to take some of the 
organizers of the above group around to chapters when I visit them to assist in 
projects. 


This report, being quite lengthy, gives some insight into my 
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directions for the coming months. I will also (if I find time - after providing 
the chapters with regular field staff assistance and if different instructions 
are not received) proceed with the above, plus examine ways to implement the 
program of chapters assisting in organizing independent contractors groups (such 
as in New York and Boston). 


Attached you will find the previous prospectus submitted in hopes that 
it will again receive some consideration. I hope to have very shortly a small 
Northern Summer Program drafted with possible funding provided. 


I am also preparing a comprehensive report dealing with each chapter 
Situation and the status of my area as mandated by the 1965 convention in Durhan, 
North Carolina. That report will also include recommendations on affiliations, 
suspensions, and disaffiliations. 

I will close this report before it becomes a book by saying: 


"We'll do the best job we can with what we got, but we need 
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TO: HERB CALLENDER Director of Organization 
FROM: Walter S. Brooks, Field Secretary-Northeast Region 


PROSPECTUS 
CC: Staff, NAC, RAC, Area Chapters | (PARTIAL COPY) 


The problems confronting the CORE Chapters in the New England area and 
attempts to organize these communities for independent political action in order 
to achieve basic social and economic reforms are mainly two-fold. 


1. "The inability of chapters personnel to commit 


themselves to an on-going long-range program”: 


Examining each chapter in the area since the convention, I have found 
that not a single chapter has responded effectively to the Convention mandate of 
"Community Organization”. Mobilizing or organizing any community is a full-time 
job and means not only a full commitment by the organizers but also by what-ever 
chapter or assisting personnel is in the area. This long-range commitment is 
absolutely necessary to stabilize the local and National Organization in a 
community and to provide an effective vehicle for change. 


2. "The lack of basic skills which are needed in any 
type of organizing"? 


Because of the lack of organizational orientation and skills and the 
degree of educational deprivation in local ghetto communities, the necessary 
skills could readily be obtained through training (OJT). This training can 
be accomplished by working with a small task force and having a concerted 
approach and objective. This obviously is going to require a new type of 
organizational structure - one that has cohesiveness and permanence. 


The dilemma has been that everyone states what must or should be done 
(i.e. Community Organizing) without a commitment by either party (National or 
local). A solution to this requires the need of full-time semi-professional 
task force workers. This will also require cooperation, commitment, and action 
from all levels. The sense of urgency is exemplified by the conditions existing 
in the urban centers in this area - especially the capitol areas (Boston, 
Massachusetts - Hartford, Connecticut - Albany, New York). 


This proposal is far reaching and expensive, especially in terms 


of money, but inexpensive when measured against potential rewards - not only 
for the community involved but also the National and local organization. 


Proposed program: 


The setting up of a minimum of three (3) task force workers committed 
to staying in one locale until a program has been well instituted and if 
possible assisting chapters in the area on a vital action program. 


Proposed base: 
New York Connecticut Massachusetts 
Albany or Poughkeepsie Hartford Boston or Springfield 


"The three project areas will depend on the type of programs that are 
found acceptable with the local community and the National Organization. 
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MEMORANDUM 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
35 Park Row 

New York City, N.Y. -10038 

8 September 1964 


Lv 3 Bockkeeping Department 
FROM: James T. McCain 


CC: Local 1707, Mimi Hernandez,James Fermer 


Herb Callender has been hired #@:# field secretary fora six months probationary 
Jit yr Vie? Cute 4 3 4 14C- , & 
period. His salary rate will be that of a beginning field secretary. 


James T. McCain 


SRT STE 


October 6, 1964 
Regional Office 
7:30 P.M. 


Meeting of New York City Chapters on Direct Action for Federal 
| Protection in Mississippi 


Chapters with repBesentatives present: Bronx, Brooklyn, Downtown, 
East River, New York, Northwest, Seven Arts, Queens, Queens Coll. 
Chairman: Herb Callendar 


Agenda: 


1. Participation 

2. Legal aspects 

3. Materials 

4. Jail-no bail-—--time problems 
5. East River chapter 


Participation 
The chapters present committed the following numbers of people 


to the actions: 


Bronx -- 2 White 2 more possibly 
Brooklyn -- 2 Black 2 more possibly 
Downtown -- Il Black 

l White 2 more possibly 
East River not prepared 
Northwest not prepared 
Seven Arts 1 possibly (White) 
Queens l Black 2 more possibly 
Queens Coll none 
New York mot prepared 
Total: 7 (4B, 3W) 9 possible 


After discussion, it was decided that jail-m@ bail was necessary 
to dramatize the action... Queens indicated that its man might have 
a problem in this regard because of job commitments.. 
The maximm time in jail decided upon was two weeks.. 

In the event that it becomes necessary to b ail the queens 


representative out before hand, Queens CORE will take care 
of the expenses. 


It was generally agreed that: 
1. There be alternates for each of the ten people, 


2.. Ten more people assist in the chaining to facilitate 
efficiency. 


A workshop for all the direct participants was set for 12 noon 


on Saturday, October 10, at Downtown CORE. 


Publicity 


Discussion on ways of publicizing and further dramatizing the action 
brought the following suggestions: 
1. hunger strike in jail 
2- Statements by those arrested at arraignment 
3. one of the people chained to the poles act as spokesman 
and make a statement to the press at the time of the action. 
That these statements be coordinated beforehand at the 
workshop. | 
‘4. That there be aopécketiline to support, dramatize, and 
 gustain interest in the priimary action, 
5. That leaflets be distributed to make clear our demands 
and reasons for the action. 


Picket line 

It was agreed by averyone that some sort of picket action was necessary 
to sustain a focus on the primary action. After much discussion of 
where and when, and particularly in light of security problems,it 


was proposed and unanimously agreed upon thats 


Starting the evening of October 14, a demonstration will 
be held imcefront of the Federal Building fmem 6 P.M... to 10 P.M.,. 
every day foer'as long as the people arrested are in jail. 


It was agreed that for security reasons chapter memhership should be 
informed only of the picket line without being told about the morning 


action. 
It was also agreed that two or three people pass out leaflets during 
the morning action in order to make our demands and reasons immediately 


clear. Two of the representatives present volunteered to do this.. 


@ 


The only people who should be present at the Federal Building in the 
morning areg the ten people who will chain in, ten assistants, and a 
small number of leafleteers. 


Press: and Public Relations 


A committee of four, headed by Howard Quander, was set up to handle =, 
picket: signs, leaflets, and the press.. The committee will meet at 

Pog 

N.Y. CORE on Friday, Oct. 9, at & P.M. 


Waterials and Finances 
The following chapters pledged materials: 
Queens -— paper for leaflets 
Bronx -~- FREEDOM NOW sign for Federal Building 
The individual chapters will probably be responsible for makimg up 
the picket signs--smlogans to be provided by the PR committee.. 


Each chapter present was asked to contribute $10 (ateleast) to pay 
for the chains. The chapters committed themselves as follows: 


Downtown —— 1O 
Northwest 10 
Queens Coll 10 


Bronx LO 
Brooklyn 10 
New York LO 
Seven Arts 10 possibly 25 


It was asked that the money be gotten to the regional office in cash 
as soon as possible, before or at the workshop Saturday. 


Legal aspects — 
To be discussed at workshop Saturday when names and previous convictions 
of participants are known... It was decided that no one under 18 should 


participate.. 


East River CORE 
The pro@kem of East River was discussed and a request made that each 


chapter volunteer 1 person for a task force to help East River get 


. . nt . 
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back on its feet in order that the East Harlem area may be serviced.,. 


Chapters were asked to bring definite commitments to next Tuesday's 


meeting. 


Meeting adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 


Recorded by: Beverly Morris . 


lly TO IS PPPOE ab IRI Ra EE 


Dates O etober 6, 1964 
Persons Presents; Mr. Winston Simon Complaintant ) 
Mr. Goodman Owner 
Mr. Fox / YE General Production Sup. 
are. HePb Callender Field Beet, 


Case of Winston Simons 

He has worked in this field for ll years, thus he has been 
a member of Local 147 of The Compressors Air and Free Air 
Foundations, Tunnels, Caissons, Subways, Cofferdams, Sewer 
Construction Workers Union for the same length of time. 

He has. worked for the Grow Construction Co. for a number 
of years. He was laid off along with 80 other Union members 
in May 1964. He states that because of his 11 years sen- 
iority his lay-off was in violation of the Union agreement, 
He further states that part of the gang he worked with, some 
of these me had less seniority, worked until duly, 1964, 


Case of Grow Construction Co.$ 

The company has, at present, 120 employees of which 254 
are Negro, they have 8 foremen, 2 of which are Negro. 

Mr. Goodman and Mr, Fox contend that because of the agmRpe- 
ment that the Company has no say over who is employed. They 
stated that bBhe Company has hired only one person and that is 
the supervisor, he in twrn hired the walking bosses, they in 
turn hire the formen who then hire the working gangs. They 
stated that for what ever personal reasons a Negro foreman 
wil] hire Negro working gangs; a Irish foreman will hire 
Irish working gangs; a Polish foreman will hire Polish 
working gangs and an /English foreman will hire English 
working gangs. The Union is made up of primarily these four 
nationalities. 

» Mr. Goodman conéends further that his interference in 
Union hiring practices would result in a walkout by Union 
members. T here is nothing that his Company can do to stop 
this type of discrimination, he stated that he can try to 
bring moral p ressure to bear on them but that was all. 

They further stated that the work gangs are intrerrated 
in proportion. The tunnel is run »y the men, production is 
handled by the Union and any interference by the Co. would 
result in disaster for the Co. fe Union agreement is lived 
up to by the Coe. Therefore the Union i8 solely responsi a 
for the problems of discrimination within its working rules. ~ 

As to the case of Mr. Simon it was stated that the Coe 


did not lay him off. An order wes given to the supervisor 


to lay off men because of tthe slack period. The supere 
visor then sent the command down the line of authority. The 
problem of seniority is not theirs but rather, that of the 
Union. They suggested a meeting with the Union represenative 
Durning a meeting helc with Mr. Edward Cross on O cte 9th 
at CO RE'’s N. E. Regionel office, it was learned from Mr. Cross 
Secretary of the Union that the Union has taken no position on 
the fact that there is discrimination involved in this industry 
Mr. Cross related to the Cattapano & Grow Construction Co. in 


the following mannerj That the Co. is responsible to the 


Contract to which it has agreed; "article Vlll, Management 
R ightse Article 1X, General Provisions” and that there is no 


“ah 
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valid reason why these articles cannot be enforced in Company 
hiring policy. He further stated that the Union hes been 
consistantly reluctent to acknowledge the problems that exist 
in the hiring policies regarding Negros and Puerto Ricans, 

Mr. Cross has said that his efforts, although extensive, 
heve been futile because of lack of coperation on the pert of 
th Union, | 

In regard to the Winston Simon Case it was stated that 
the Union has often juggled seniority to suit their ypwitpose as 
was the cese wibh Mr, Simon. 


My opinion is that the issue of discrimination is very 
real in this case but that because of Mr. Goodman's sacrifice 
for the movement, in that his son wes lost in Mississippi as 
a result of his efforts in the Civil Rights Movement, we have a 
p oor case against the Goodman family. Mr. Goodman, throughout 
the discussion with him continually related to his involvement 
in bhe Civil Rights cause, 


Respectfully Submitted, 


ae : 
a Callender 


Field Secretary 
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October 19, 1964 


Tos: Lou Smith, N. E. Regional Director 
All Metropolitan CORE Chapters 


Proposal for Boucott of the New York Daily News, Sunday News, 
Journal American and syndicates: 


Froms Herb Callender, Field Secretary 


BECAUSE of the very obvious anti-Civil Rights, anti- Negro 

and Puerto Rican sentiment expressed by the above mentioned 
newspapvers and 

BECAUSE of the policy of these vapers to misinterpret all 

news connected with or about Civil Rights activities in the 
Metropolitan area and | 

BECAUSE of the energetic, elaborate williness of this paper 

to smear any Negro that is projected, be it true or false, 

in any crime that is alleged and 

BECAUSE of these papers unwilliness to retract in as big print 
as they are willing to smear any crime connected with the Negro 
or Puerto Hican races that prove to be erronous when reported and 
BECAUSE of the obvious and blatant endorsement of Senator Barry 
Goldwater, who is anti- Civil Rights withou® regard to its many 
subscribers and purchasers,. 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED THAT’ All CORE Chapters and other 
groups sympethic to freedom o@ speech, but with due regard and 
respect to the position of the Negro and Puerto Rican races of 
this City.....BOYCO TT and refrain from buying and reading the 
DAILY NEWS, SUNDAY NEWS and JOURNAL AMERICAN.......ccccece 


Respectfully ubmitted, 


Herb Callender 
HC sfc Field Sevretary 


October 19, 1964 


Tos Louw Smith, N. E. R @gional Director 
All N. E. Core Chapters 


From $ Herb Callender, Feild Secretary 
Re; Follow Uv Action Demonstration In Support of Citizens of Miss. 


Proposed that the Statue of Liberty be the next target for a mass 


demonstration. 


a. Further proposed that petitions be sent to the French 
deleretes to the U. N. recuesting them to take back the statue 


until such time as the idea of freedom it represents has reachéd 
the people of the southern portion of the United States$ Miss., 


Georgia, North @arolina etc. 
be Contact Weshington CORE to petition or demonstrate 


at the French Embassy e 


Ce 


NOTES FROM MEETING OF CHAPTER CHAIRMEN 
October 13, 1964 
Res East River CORE 


1. The Chapter is now uncer trusteeship with Lou Smith acting as 
trustee. 


The East side of New York is in need of servicing from a militant, 
direct- action, community oriented organization such as CORE. 


4. Needs a voluntary task force to get the community organized 
ae 1 person from each chapter 
be Must have a knowledge of community organizing 
c. Willi be needed for a period of approx. 90 days 


4. Phere will be detailed reports sent to the chapters as to 
the progress the task force is making. 
3 An open workshop will follow the 90 day periods 


~ ® 


6. FP roposed by Seven Arts Core that each chapter sends by mail 
to the R egional Office, 48 West 125th Street, the name of the 
person to work with Lou Smith and East River. 


5. Asked by Youth Task Force Worker, Judy Howell, that each 
chapter attaches to the above letter the names of key youth in 
each chapters area that are interested in working with CORE's 


youth groupe 


Respecfully 


ah Nal 


3 Herb Callender 
HC sfc Ft@ld Secretary 


October 19, 1964 


Tos: Metropolitan CO RE Chapters 


Froms N. E. Regional Office 
48 west 125th Street 
New York City 


Re; . Metropolitan area support for Prince George County Core's 
Demonstration Against 2% mile wall erected to seperate 
the Negro and White communities. 


There has been a wall erected in Prince George County 
to completely block off the Negro community from that of the 
white community. A 22 mile barbed wire fenee prevents the 
Negro citizens from going directly into the shopping area, 
they are being made to go 2s miles either way to get to this- 
shopping area in order to spend their money. 


A f@ld secretery has gone into the erea to get the community 
organized and ready for a mass demonstration. The people are 
ready to move. However, they are afraid. T hey have asked for 
support from CORE members who have experienced demonstrations of 


this nature, 


Each chepter is being asked to organize car pools to 
leave New York City, 48 West 125th Street, 6 p. m. Friday 
October 23, 1964 and return Sunday, October 25, 1964. The 
actual demonstration will take place on Saturday, October 24th. 


If we, 28 an organization,are to make a dent in the walls 
of segregation throughout the United States it is necessapy 
for us to support each and every CORE Charter's efforts to do 


BO 


: Please contact the Regional Office by phone of mail on or 
verordiieemmey . October 22, 1964, so that we may know how many 


cers your charter has. 


4f" truly en 


Regional Office 


20 Cetober 1964 : 

: Northeast Regional Office 

438 We 125 Street : 
Kew York 100°2, NeYe EN9-O0101 


Hr. Goodman 

Grow Conetructicn Go. 
313 We 55 Street 

New York, Nee 


Mr. Goodmans 
Dear Sir, 


After serious thought following the meetire between 
Mr. Fox and youreelf on October 6, we heve come to the cons 
clusion that you, as chief admini: tretor of the Grew 


| Constructicn Compang, do inéeec hold the power to elininate 


segregation and discrimination in your work force, 


Article 8, section 1; Article 9, seetion 1, cf the contract 


between the union end your Company give you this power, 
Realizing the delicateness of the situation, we 
trust you will deel expeditiously and foreefully with 


the matter. 


Yours in freedoa, 


Herb Callender 
Field Secretary 


CeCe Wineton Sigon 
Mr. Fox 
Jim Me Cain: 
os File 


Aticinneel, Heda © 
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#0: Mimi Hernandez 
FROM: Herb Callender October 30, 1964 


Please send Associake Membership lists to following groups! 
Albany CORE, c/o Morris Hill, CHmn., 5 Homestead Ave, Albany 
Sehnectady, 706 Strong Street, Schnectady 


Kingston CORE (ULster County CORE), c/o Jennifer Miller, 
17 Janson Avenue, Kingston, N.Y. 


\ 


Pittsburgh CORE, 2831 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 1§, Pa. a 
| 


\ 
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TO: Val Coleman 
PROM: Herb Callender October 39, 1964 


Please get some big name Rock & Roll stars for benefits in 
the following areas: 


1. Wheeling, West Va. 
: 2. Albany - Schnectady 
: 3. Buffalo 
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8 December 1964 
TO; All regional chapters 
FR: Herb Callender, Northeast Regional Field Secretary 
RE: Fact sheet on Trenton New Jersey CORE-# 2. 


Trenton New Jersey has never been exposed to any sort of Civil Rights 
activities insofar as CORE is concerned. There is, however, a local Negro 
group whose members are seeking their own personal, political and economic 
gains. (refer to the fact sheet prior to this one). The Negro masses have 
not been represented by any civil rights organization, nor have they known what 
type of pressures to apply on their own. They are, however, aware of the fact 
that they are being stenped upon and crushed by the so called "Negro leaders", 
as well as the local Trenton politicians, They are in complete readiness &ér 
some sincere and honest guidance because they recognize the need for action 
now, 

As is the case with most minority group people who have been deprived of 
most of their rights for so long a period of time and due to the fact that the 
Negro people in particular have been "brainwashed" into believing that they are 
not citizens and therefore have no rights, an acute accompanying problem derived 
from this feeling is one of deeply instilled fear. Fear for their jobs, fear of 
being intimidated by the power structure through the police and fear of the 
loss of their public assistance, 

At the request of Mrs. Ruth Lewis, then the acting chairman of Mercer 
County CORE, we entered the state to aid in applying pressure upon the powers 
that be and began plans to organize the community of John Fitch Way Project #3, 
which is the urban renewal tartet area of the city. There is no doubt that © 
there has been no positive code enforcement in this area, 

JOHN FITCH WAY PROJECT AREA #2 

A plan dealing with the building of large offices and state buildings. 
This area is adjacent to the John Fitch Way Project 3 site. Its proximity 
to project area #3 has made this a prime area for upper and middle income 
families under their proposed urban renewal plan. 

JOHN FITCH WAY P:iOJECT #3 

Residents of this area have been floundering around in an air of uncer- 
tainty as to future plans of relocation and their area redevelopment. The 
city has failed to produce concrete proposals on adequate relocation and has, 
at this point, refusec to provide decent low-rent housing. 

In lieu of meetings that were held by the city at the neighborhood 
Parker School, the John Fitch Way residents were not properly informed as 
to what consideration, if any, was being given to their irmediate problems. 

In fact, the meetings tended to confuse the residents even more as to what 
their true rights were under relocation, 

The Miller Homes, which are being prepared for the people in the Fitch 
Way area, have 256 units that are open to "everybody" in Trenton, Presently 
this is a low cost housing development in a 99% Negro area. The schools in 
this area are overcrowded, run down and the location is poor for healthy 
living. In this area 41 reseidents, out of 365, might be housed; that is, 
those who have been deemed eligible for public housing. The rest of the 
Fitch Way residents will have to rent throughout Trenton or try to buy homes. 

We Note Two Interesting Points: | 

1) The city claims that there are 1000 housing units available. We 
find that less than 1% of these are available to Negroes. | 

2) The statistics that classified Fitch Way people middle income were 
arrived at by taking their monthly income, based on the earning of husband 
and wife, but failing to recognize and acknowledge that many of those poanie 
are unemployed as much as four (4) months out of the year. 

Since the city has stated that it will build NO more low cost housing 
we are left to understand that the Fitch Way people as well as residents of 
other slum areas will find housing impossible to find, especially with the 
discrimination in housing that exists here. 

- As a result of @ meeting between James Farmer, Mayor Holland and 
Harvey Mandel of the Planning Board of Trenton we managed to get a committment 
from them to provide us with information that heretofore we were unable to get 
(Workable Program, Advisory Committee Minutes, Parts I and II of the Loan & 
Grant etc.) Another committment that came out of this meeting was the allow- 
ance of people in Fitch Way, those who had previously been denied, the oppor- 
tunity to fill out applications for public housing. Although some positive 
points came out of this meeting we were still unable to get a definite com tt- 
ment for low rent housing in this area, It was even stressed that the city 
did not intend to build any moro low rent housing. 
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This struggle is an important one because of its effects on the planning 
of well balanced, racially &educationally, cities of the future. There is 
quite a bit more work to be done in this area of urban renewal, not only in 
Trenton but in every major city where there are plans for such programs. It 
therefore behooves us all to keep a close watch on urban renewal in every city 
so that when the problem confronts us we'll be aware of all the ins and outs 
thus being able to cope with the situation. Every chapter in the Northeast 
Region will be kept up to date on the progress of this Trenton project through 
fact sheets of this nature, Please read them, file them, keep abreast of urban 
renewal situation: requires it. ) 

The six (6) members of CORE that were mentioned in the previous fact 
sheet as being arrested in the City of Trenton around this problem were found 
guilty and Lou Smith & Herb Callender were fined $300.00 each and the other 
four (4) members were fined $150.00 each, The case is being appealed. 


Yours for freedon, 


Lt yb (athe wl 


Herb Callender 
Northeast Regional Field Secretary 


All Regional Chapters 


TO; 
FR: Herb Callender, Northeast Regional Field Secretary 
. RE: Current Status Trenton Project, Fact Sheet #3 


After receiving the material on Urban Renewal such as the Workable Program 
Aid, Points 1-2 Loan & Grant Application, and the minutes of Advisory Com- 
mittee meetings etc., we understood why there was reluctance in releasing 
this information because of the obvious falsification and distortion of 
facts that were included, We decided to meet with the heads of the various 
departments involving such as the Central Relocation Agency and the Trenton 
Housing authority. We also set up a meeting with the mayor and the head of 
the Planning & Development Agency in the mayor's office. Here are the 
results of these meetings: 


. RELOCATICN AGENCY 


On Tuesday, December 8, 1964, we met with Mr. Tom Haley, Director of the 
Trenton Central Relocaticn Agency, to discuss the reasons for the inactive- | 
ness of his agency in regard to the displaced families from the John Fitch 
Way Project Area #3. The following questions wereposed to Mr. Haley: 

i} What is your office doing to promote section 221-D-3 of the 1961 Housing 
A t dealing with Federal funds available to displaced families during Urban 
Rénewal Projects? 

2) Will the person named to staff the branch relocation office in the 

John Fitch Way area be a person familiar with the area and its particular | 
problems? | 
3) In what area other than the Miller Homes is your office planning to 
relocate the displaced families? 

4) Does your office plan to make an accurate survey of the number of families 
in the John Fitch Way areaand give special individual attention to their 
problems? 

In response to question #1 Mr. Haley stated very pointedly that the banking 
and lending institutions in the city of Trenton have expressed that they 
could not and had no intention of honoring section 221-D-3 because they 

had an obligation to their depositors, 

In answer to the other questions he stated that this office is doing any 

and everything possible to see that the displaced families would, by the time 
of their eviction, be relocated in decent adequate housing. In contradic- 


tion to this statement we have definite proof that no meaningful efforts on * | 
the part of Mr. Haley and his staff is being made on behalf of the residents | 


of the John Fitch Way Project Area #3 as was the case in project areas 


#1 & 2. | 
We were able to learn from Mr. Mandel, Director of Planning & Redevelopment, 
that a Negro, Mrs. Rebecca Mitchell, would staff the office when it was set 
up. However, no one in the area that has been working on the problem seems 


to know her. | 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 


A meeting was held on Thursday, December 10, 1964, with Mr. Tyskowski of 
the Trenton Housing Authority. At this meeting we were told that the Miller 
Homes were going to be utilized for the displaced families from John Fitch i 
Way Project Area #3. It was stated by Mr. Tyskowski that these displaced i - 
families would get top priority for these available units. However, we Bg 
have found that in the application to the Federal Government, they claim 
that 288 out of a disputed figure of 430 families are eligible for public 
housing. Their waiting list for public housing totals anproximately 500. 
The city has stated that no more public housing would be built except for 
the elderly. From this statement we could only conclude that there are not 
enough safe, sanitary homes available for these displaced families. Mr. 
-Tyskowski further stated that his housing authority only acts when the 
"city fathers" advise them to do so. Here again appeared the obvious fact 
that the blame for no adequate available housing for Fitch Way residents 
and the responsiblity for adequate relocation was being shifted around to 
various city officials that weren't present at this particular meeting. 

In response to the question as to what type of an area the Miller Homes 
were situated in, we were told that the area surrounding the Miller Homes 
was not the consideration of his department, Their prime concern was that 
the project site itself was clean and safe from traffic hazards, After 

- reviewing the site data and a visit to that site, we discovered that it 
was located in a blighted area with numerous "eyesores" in the form of 
factories on practically every side, railroad tracks, and unfenced creek. 


Ze 


When confronted with these facts Mr, Tyskowski shrugged his shoulders 

and stated that his agency had no control over the surrounding area and 
thus were not particularly concerned about it. The meeting ended with the 
promise to photostat copies of materials dealing with this problem, and 

a rather impotent statement that said we would not be allowed to "witch 
hunt" in his effices, 


MEETING WITH MAYOR 


Ln Friday,- December 11, 1964, a meeting was held with Mayor Holland of 
Trenton, Mr. Mandel, Director of Urban Renewal & Redevelovment, and Mr. 
Haley, Director of Central Relocation. We presented a brief agenda to 

the mayor that covered the most vital of the many discrepancies we found 

in their present Urban Renewal plan, Discussion should have covered at 
least 6 challenges we had on false allegations they made.. 

The minority sub commitee on Urban Renewal Status and its functions were 
questioned by us because we were unable to find copies of their minutes. 
However, in the readings of the Advisory Committee mimtes on Urban Renewal 
we found a few recommendations presented by this committee. It was then 
agreed upon by those at the meeting that accurate minutes be kept by this 
committee for further reference, be it from community groups or city agencies, 
Mr, Haley from Relocation stated on a demand we made to waive a 2 year 
residency requirement that this demand was being put into action. In the 
proposed Urban Renewal plan the city stated that on the 221-D-3 program 

( a federal mortage plan) the city has tried to implement the program; 

our reasearch proves otherwise. The mayor agreed to meet with bank repre~ 
sentatives to try to encdurage them to work with the 221 program, A 
relocation office, at our request will be set up in the project area for 
displaced families. The above committments were rather minor considerations 
that we proposed to discuss, Availability of housing and relocation facili. = 
ties were scoffed off and the discussion superficially touched on all the 
issues, The committments we managed to get were hard fought by the city 

and trivial in view of the broader immediate needs of the John Fitchway #3 
community, : 
Considering what was discussed in comparison to what should have been discussed 
we felt distraught with the attitude displayed by those city officials | 
present, The meeting was fruitless in terms of solid discussion on the 

true problems at hand, 

Decision was then made to hold a meeting with the John Fitch Way #3 people 

to plan some type of acticn that would give them an opportunity to show 

their dissatisfaction with the city in dealing honestly with their plight. 

It was then decided to put up a picket line on Thursday December 17, in 

front of City Hall at which time the City Council & Mayor's Citizens 

Advisory Committee would be meeting. This demonstration did occurr 

involving 20 people, the majority of whom were Fitch Way people. 

If meaningful progress is to be made in this situation, CORE will have to 

join those forces in this community in a direct action project that will 

shake the city of Trenton until the demands that have been presented regarding 
the needs of minority citizens become more than an empty cry. It is with 
organizing such a demonstration in mind that we are making plans for a meet- 
ing in New York City of all CORE chapters in the Region . | 

This meeting will occur: at the Northeast Regional Office, 48 W. 125 St., 
Sunday January 2, 1965, at 3 P.M. It is imperative that each chapter 

presents at least one person to attend in a decision making capacity. I 
cannot over emphasize the importance of this meeting and its relation to the 
National CORE Urban Renewal campaign | 

Let's put Trenton ( and all its sister cities engaging in Negro Removal 

under the guise of Urban Renewal) on the map for Freedom Now! 


I remain -yours for freedom, 


P.S. Several Fitch Way residents will be at the meeting to confer with the > 
representatives of CORE that will attend. 
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Press Coverage on John Fitch Way Project 


TRENTON TIMES 12/2/64 


Open Demonstration Promised 


FITCH WAY PROJECT FACES CORE THREAT 
by Thomas H. Grer 


City Offcials are faced with the threat of direct demonstrations 
by the Congress of Racial Equality and local groups which charge 
unfair practices in relocating John Fitch Way Area 3 residents. 

"We have no alternative but to act with direct action again- 
st the discriminatory polices used in the city's urban renewal 
program," said Herbert Callender, regional field representative 
of CORE. "The action may be anything from sitdowns to street 
picketing," he said. 

"The urban-:‘renewal advisory committee is a loose and ineffec- 
tive body that doesn't advise but is advised by the city," Callen- 
der charged. "They are handpicked people who in no way represent 
the residents of Fitch Way rea 3. 

"Thomas Haley, relocation director, has never informed area 
residents that the Federal housing loan program 221 existed, charg- 
ed Dean Good, local resident. Under 221 the government provides 
mortgages from seven to 40 years. This plan is designed for those 
who can't avford a conventional mortgage plan. The government will 
also buy the mortgage back after 90 days if the loan institution 
requests to release it. Good said most local banks say they will 
participate, but make no efforts to. Mandel explained the bank's 
position by outlining the paper work and personnel. involved in 
this program. "Banks are like any other business,’ said Mandel, 
“and you can't blackjack anybody into losing money." 


TRENTONIAN 12/12/64 


Representatives of CORE and the South Trenton Neighborhood Council 
yesterday demanded a process of adequate relocation and more public 
housing in Trenton Callender charged the application is replete 
with falsification and discrepancies and criticized the LPA for not 
consulting with residents living in John Fich Way area III on vari- 
ous planning phases. 


TRENTON TIMES 12//4/64 


Mrs. Catherine Graham, president of Trenton NAACP, was critical 
of threats of demonstrations voiced Saturday by spokes men of the 
Congress of Racial Equaltiy who have been attacking the Fitch Way 
urban renewal relocation program. "We (the NAACP) are opposing 
this present plan of relocation also but we are working to resolve 
the problem with city administrative offcials. We intend to main 
tain our dignity." — 

"We don't want public housing, we want homes for low-micdie 
income families," Mrs. Graham added. 


TRENTONIAN 12/18/64 


Eleven members of the Congress of Racial Equalty last night picket- 
ed the front entrance of City Hall in protest against the city's 
plans for the John Fitch Way urban renewal project. . 
A majority of the pickets were from Trenton. CORE field secretary 
Herbert Callender said;only four of the pekets were from out of 
town. CORE reacted for the first time to unflattering remarks 
made about it Monday by Mrs. Catherine Graham, newly reeledted 
president cf;the Trenton chapter of the NAACP, Callender sai: 

“We feel that the NAACP has chosen to fight for equal opportuni- 
ties of those Negroes in the upper income bracxets, while CORE 

on the other hand, has chosen to earry the banner of the poor and 
impoverished Negro." : 

He continued: We have no time to fight the mayor's Negroes. 
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a January 6, 1965 


Mr. Herb Callender 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Dear Herb: 


Attached is a new publication on Federal programs put out by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


It is the best item I have seen from any source on Federal 
programs and should be of use to you. If you would like 
additional copies of this item or if I can be of help to you 
or the workers in your area in any way, please let me knov. 


Happy New Year. 


Sincerely yours, 


(pli 


Judith Nusbaum 
Field Services Division 


Attachments 
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TO: dames Williams, Major Owens, Maleolm Williams, and Richard Sarjeant 
FR: Herb Callender, Northeast “egicnal Field Secretary 

REs TRENTCR 

DATE OF DEMONSTRATION: damary 29, 1965 

TIME: Approximately 7 a.m. 
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‘Pee Public Transportation 
LL we Lawyers 
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Example, we have 15 22's and 40 00's arriv ng by CO. “eo have 2 
LL*s to help, and our own BB. 


Calls can be received at the above number evening § to 6 P.¥. 


We need your support 
I remain, 


Yours from Fitehway 
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TO: Jimny MeDonald 
FROM: Herb Callender 
RE: Pund Raising 


I would recommend that you be in contact with ta 


anyway some sime in about a cash contri- 
or about nem wen some of - talent available 


yess eee eos re pees 
‘thei ‘ pagular tours -- that is playing 


If these entertainers are willing to make this kind 
teh for CORE it would serve us both organizationally 


dally. 


George Schiffer should be céntacted for any further 
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Lu. D. 75 POLICE DEPARTMENT 


FEE RECEIPT CITY OF NEW YORK ee 


676932 E 
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U. F. 80 (Rev. 7-57) , POLICE... DEPARTMENT DATE 
APPLICATION FOR 


| CITY OF NEW YORK , 
STREET FAIR ‘PERMIT. Lens oi Maw LL, 1965 
Application is herewith made by Ww 
® : 
Herbert Callender | _48 BE 125th St. 369 0100 
(APPLICANT) _ (BUSINESS ADDRESS) (TEL. NO.) 
on behalf of C.O0.R.EBe same 
(SPONSOR OF STREET FAIR) (BUSINESS ADDRESS) (TEL. NO.) 
for permission to operate and maintain a street fair on 7th Ave West Side ( f / 0 Theresa,Hgel ) 
Avenue 
between ZEROS. 125th St ‘Street! ands 124th 3% ethos ESE ee Street 
. Avenue 2 : Avenue 


from be3GmPM Mar 1h 1965 19, to6e30pmPM_ Mar 14, 1965 ,, 


The following structures, and no others, will be erected in connection with the operation and maintenance of the street fair: 

___-_Arch(es) _____ Bandstand(s) _____Banner(s) Booth(s) Chapel(s) 
Grandstand(s) Pole(s) ____Streamer(s) If none of the aforementioned, 
indicate NONE_None 


, inclusive. 


Other Structure(s), (fixed and/or portable), describe: 


» 
Sneaker'!'s. Peattornr Ai Mensions BnknowL 


Electric wires { + } be strung pee ose, } the street. 
will not along | 


Electric wires. ool i be strung along the front of buildings, If so, give addresses of buildings: 


Mobile units and/or other specialized vehicles to be used. (List and specify purpose): 


2d for 


Remarks: -€Specifie purpose(s) for‘which area is to be-used, e.g. motion pictures, television program, etc., celebrities or 
distinguished guests and number of participants expected, and any other pertinent information.) 


snresentatives to sneak trom 1c OW LIV organizations: C.0.R.E. 


e 
S.N.C.C C.I.8 Rahbinical Council NY 


The applicant’ and ‘the sponsor agree to comply with all laws, rites, and regulati 
maintenance and operation of a street fair and the acceptance of the p it shall be deem 
of its terms and conditions. | ids buen 
Penalty for Falsification: Falsification of any statement made . 


wo or aio (APPLICANT’S SIGNATURE) 


s relating to the existence, 
agreemenf,to abide by all 


herein is an offense punishable by a fine or 
both. (N.Y.C. Administrative Code, Section 


. : 2 Police Department 


Applications for ennitts will be accepted at the appropriate office of Patrol Borough Headquarters’ as. follows: te 


Manhattan West—306 West 54th Street. 


Manhattan East T1538 East 67th Street. | *! ae 
Bronx i923 } Bathgate Avenue. ~ > ae OH 7 (OD MLiBY goods 
Queens —91-03 168th Street, Jamaica. 

Brooklyn =# —485 Bergen Street, ere = oS 


Richmond. . —78 Richmpnd Terrace, St. George, . ie 


Department of Water:Supply, Gas and Electricity - 


- . ~ « 
&i 234’ #% 8.4. 


Manhattan—Bureau of Gas and Electricity, Room 2342, Municipal Building. 

Bronx —Bureau of Gas arid Electricity, 6th Floor, Berzen Building, 1932 Atthur Avenue.’ - by Se 8] ae 
Queens —Bureau of Gas and Electricity, Room 9, 120-55 Queens Boulevard, Kew Gardens. 

Brooklyn -—Bureau of Gas and Electricity, Room 605 B, Municipal Building. — 

Richmond Bureau of Gas and Electricity, Room 216, ‘Borough Hail. 


B.. 


Offices of the Borough Presidents 


Manhattan—Permit Division, Room 2100, Municipal Building. 
Bronx —Permit Division, Room 123, Bronx Cétnty Building: 161st Street and Grand Concourseé.’- 


Queens -—Permit Division, Room 256, 120-55 Queens Boulevard, Kew Gardens. 
Brooklyn —Bureau of Highways and Sewers, Room 902, Municipal Building. ae 
Richmond —Permit Division, Bureau of Borough Works; Room 100, Borough Hall. 


* Department’of Buildings) ~~~ ~-~— 


Manhattan—Building Division, Room 2018, Municipal Building. 
Bronx —Building Division, 5th Floor, Bergen Building, 1932 Arthur Avenue. 
Queens —Building Division, 1st Floor, 120-55 Queens Boulevard, Kew Gardens. 


Brooklyn —Building Division, 8th Floor, Municipal Building. 
Richmond —Building Division, Room 200, Borough Hall. . 


DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE’ — FOR DEPARTMENT USE ONLY 


Tentatively ) 
Approved by: A.C.I. Harry Taylor 


COMMANDING OFFICER 
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Department of Buildings Rergpity 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT PERMIT No. the sesqemant: and conditio 


Dated_ _wpr 1 2 B69 19 


Congress of Racial Equali 
Regional Office, h& W. 125th Street 
New Yor’ , Ne te 

Merch 12, 1965 


Hon. Seymour Siegel 
Municipal Broadcasting Station 
Municipal Building 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs 

Request is hereby made by this organisation in 
behalf of the March with Selma Committee and other representa-~ 
tive Civil Righte and religious organisations for a sound 
device together with a turn-table suitable for playing 
phonograph records, to be used on March 1h, 1965 at Seventh 
Avenue and 125th Street, Manhattan, between the hours of 
h:30 and 6:30 P.M. 


We thank you for any courtesies extended, 


Very truly yours, 


Hervert E. Callender 
Field Secretary 
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22 March 1965 


Joyce Ware, Northeast Regional Director 
Herb Callender, Northeast Regional Field Secretary 
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$0 : BORD CALLENIGR, RIC MANN, DAVE CREPTRINGH, ROY DOWEL 


Tos; Organization Department 
Frg Herb Callender eG 


Re: Field Report 


Materials listed are needed in the following areas; 
Albany, Schnectady, Pittsburgh, West Virginia and East St. Louis 


i” All membership material, 200 pieces — ees i ey p COS Ww 
2 Material on youth organization, 30 pieces KS 

3. 5. CORE "T" shirts 

4, Where is Democracy | 

5.{ Help with rallies hat are to be scheduled including speakers, 

mainly James Farmer. -—= a 

6. List of all National's Associate members to be recruited for 

active memberships (Mimi Hernandez has been contacted already). 


Herb Callender 
Northeast Field Secretary 


c.c. Louis Smith 
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FROM : HERB CALLENDER, Field Secretary artheast Region 
RE: INGREDIENTS FOR ORGANIZING BLOCK PARTIES © 


TO: ALL CORE CHAPTERS pppnrien OME SS 


Because of the interest of many chapters to find out what makes 
a successful block party, I am outling those ingredients which have 
made block parties a success in the Bronx. 


ere 


1. Committee of five (5) people needed to make contact 
with youth gangs or individuals in block for full part- 
icipation in clean up and act as marshalls. 


2. Plan with youth represenatives from block, games that 
can be played, such as potato-sack races, ordinary races, 
dance contests, etc., under their supervision. Prizes 
should be given to winners. 


3. Contact National CORE office for Core T-Shirts to 
be worn by Youth supervisors. 


4. Local merchants should be contacted to sponser T- 
shirts. 


5. Contact sanitation dept.for extra street baskets, 
push brooms to be used by youth teams for clean-up. 


6... tegas police dept. should be contacted for blocking 
off the area and forpermits. 


7. Make contact with mothers and adults in the block to 
solicit help with cooking and preparing of food etc. 


8. The big job is to contact the large ice cream, toy 
meat & provisions, bread and beer companies for sizable 
contributions of their products to be given away at the 
block party. (Emphaze the value of the block party to 
the children of the ghetto, who never get the chance to 
get away from the neighborhood and who never really have 
any place to play durning the summer months. 


10, After the food has been served, a short speech should 
be made outlining the need for people to organize themselves 
into block associations, tenants leagues, etc. so that they. 
can begin to do something about their problems. The purpose 
of CORE should be mentioned. 


Here is hoping that you have success with your block party and . 
that this information has been helpful to your organizing efforts. 


Se 


8 March 1965 

Northeast Regional Office 
48 W. 125 St. | 
New York ele Nelle 


Mr. David Hartkopf 
Mather Junior High School 
2 Renshaw Read 

Darien, Connecticut 


. Dear Mr. Hartkopf, ; 

It will be possible for students from your school to 
correspond with children from Freedom Schools in the South. 
an 

The person for you to contact is kr. Dick Jeweit, 

1017 Lynch St., Jackson, Mississippi. Give him the details 
as to how you wish the correspondence to be handled and any 
questions that you may have about teacher participation in 
the South this summer can be expertly answéred by Dick. 


I an enclosing a booklet that -is not meant to be a model 
of what tie children will say in their letters. Hather it 
is the setting that they have’ lived in.all their lives. . 


I wish to commend you and your™students for beifig willing 
to learn first hand the absolute hell of making democracy and_ 
equality realities to all our ci 
pondence between the two groups will shew why it is worth it. 


Yours for freedon, 


# 
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f Ravid Crittendon | 
| Northeast Regional Staff 
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to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
lra DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M.-Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C.K. Steele 

Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esa. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


~~ 167 


by direct, nonviolent methods 


Bookkeeping Department 
National CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38 NY 


Dear Booddeeping, 


29 April 1965 


For various personal reasons I submit two 


weeks notice of my impending resignation effective 


as of May i939. 


David Crittendon 
Secretary, Regional CORE 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
OF THE 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


155 LEONARD STREET 
NEw YorRK 13, N. Y. 
‘REctor 2-7300 


ADDRESS ANSWER TO THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 


FRANK S. HOGAN ATTENTION OF THE SIGNER OF THIS LETTER AND 


DisTRictT ATTORNEY 
REFER TO NUMBER 


May 5, 1965 


Mre David Crittendon 
Secretary 

CORE 

Northeast Regional Office 
43 West 125th Street 

New York 37, NeVe 


Dear Mr. Crittendonse 


Pursuant to your letter of April 29, 
1965, referring to us Mr. William Abrams’ com- 
plaint of racial discrimination by Local 751, 
we have spoken with Mr. Abramse His complaint 
is presently being investigatede We appreciate 
your cooperation in referring this matter to 
our officee 


Very truly yours, 


ewe rae ae | NYafo 
Frederick P. Hafetz 
Assistant District Attorney 
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CABLE ADDRESS: JACMILLAWS 
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September 15, 1964 a 45 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
C.O.R.E. 
38-Park Row 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I recieded your message from my mother last week. Sorry 
I am just answering you and that I did not get back to you 
sooner. I was away taking care of personal bustees for the 
last month( explains my absent). 

I am fully ready to go to Mississippi. I would need 
at least six(6) weeks to get prepreed to go down South. I 
would have to give my employer at least two(2) weeks notice 
and need the rest of the time to close up shop here in NYC. 
If I am still need“in the Winter Program and I hope that I am 
I would be ready at the end of thet’ tine te leave. If I am 
no longer needed dor the Winter program, I hope you would 


keep my name at the top of the list for the Summer Program for 


1965. 
Hoping to heard from you in the near future, I remain, 


Yours in Freedon, 


— 


Terry Fostex 
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BRONX CORE 
Congress of Racial Epuality 
1301 BOSTON ROAD 
BRONX, N.Y. 10456 
LUdow 9-8409 


September 1}, 196 N 
ce 


First Monthly Report J 


Well, my first month as youth-coordinator in the Bronx is 
over. It has been a month of learning. Learning that the best 
tool for coordinating anything is your own judgement. I'm not 
saying that one must not take advice, but most of the advice I 
accepted didn't work too well. | 

A) The first idea that didn't work too well was the free 
and indiscriminate distribution of CORE tee-shirts to young 
people in our community. There was an instant response from a 
Wide age group. These people registered for Militant Young 
People so quickly, that by the end of skm wask a two week period 
over 150 young people had signed up. However, many young people 
joined just to obtain shirts. There were problems with community 
relations, such as kids stealing ice cream from freezers or 
hopping the train or riding on the backs of busses with CORE 
shirts on, | 

Some of the things that were good were: 1. the response from 
those that were really sincere, 2. the realization that the teens 
in this community are willing to join anything just to break the 
monotony, 3.and enough ideas for programs to last a year. 


B) Outline for our Programming 
1l.Northern Freedom Singers: This group's job will be to sing 
at churches, schools and centers in the Bronx, My hope is to 
bring young people into the movement through the singing group. | 


2. Community Newspaper: The purpose of the newspaper will be 
threefold: &@) to bring accurate civil rights news to the com- 
munity, b) to show young peovle that they can create a business 
of their own through selling the papers, c) to create a better 
relationship between businessmen and our young people. 


Once these are established we hope that Bronx MYP will 
branch out into fields such as athletics and a dramatics work- 
shops. I am trying to organize a tutoring program with a staff 
of teacher advisors and will elaborate in my next report, 


Yours truly, 


Judith Howell 
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October 12, 196 


TOs JIM McCAIN 
FROM: UDITH HOWELL ve 
SUBJECT: SECOND MONTHLY YOUTH REPORT eo 


This second month has been oneof learning, 
I'm beginning to believe that every month that I 
am with Regional Office will be a learning month, 


There have been definite gains made since last 
month's report. There have not been many errors 
or project backfires, but I know that they will come. 
So it is with measured optimism that I list the gains. 


1. Bronx CORE'S Militant Young People (M.Y.P.) 
will have their first fund raising affair very shortly. 
A detailed release about the affair is énclosed in 


this report. 


2. The M.Y.P. group in the Bronx is beginning to 
fuction as I hoped they would, The executibe commitee 
is fully aware and discuss freely the problems they 
will face in organizing the communtiy and raising funds 
for their program, I have neglected to push them on 
community organizing because I felt that the fund rasing 
project would prepare them to work together as a group 
and that while they were trying to get the young people 
out to the affair they would also push for them to be- 
come members of the organization, 


3 We have obtained a choral director, his name is 


a @ 


Robert Newton and rehearsaéis will begin next week, 


4h. I will begin organizing in Westchester County 
by arranging for a series of meetings in Mt. Vernon 
(Mt. Vernon CORE) and New Rochelle (West chester CORE) 
that will hopfullg briéf me on that area, 


I honestly believe that I have nade substanial gain 
in the Bronx area, however, I do feel that I am being 
faced with a serious problem. No matter where [I go to 
organize young people they will feel that the adults 
treat meras an equal and this makesit hard for them to 


except me,” 


I hope to discuss this with Lou Smith or you in the 
very near future, 


YOURS FOR FREEDOM 


Vy rly 


ITH HOWELL 


November 30, 1964 
Dear Chapter Chairman, 


The MILITANT YOUNG PEOPLE's program is designed to 
provide a way for young people to develop direction for 
themselves and their community and to give them acess to 
their local chapters facilities, This program was develop- 
ed for Northern towns and cities, However, with minor ad- 
justments and alterations it can be put to use in any community 
where there is a CORE chapter. 


At the Northeast Regional Office we now have a 
youth coordinator, Miss Judith Howell, it is her job to ser- 
vice the M.Y.P. program in your chapter, please mail your 
request to me at the Regional Office. 


Enclosed is a diagram of this program and its place 
in your chapter structure, Study it and talk it over with 
your executive. Miss Howell will be eagerly awaiting your 
appraisals, 


Yours for freedom, 


— ee St Oia 


Lou Smith 
Regional Director 
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20 January 1965 


TO: Jim Me Cain 
FR: dudy Howell 


RE: Progress Report on the Progessive Choice 
Reading Program 


It has been very difficult to organize the Progressive 
Chokce Reading Program pilot projects. There have been four (4) 
main reasons for this difficulty. 

1. This is the first time that the chapters have been 
confronted with a program of this type. 

2. They young people that are involved with CORE usually are 
not and do not hang out with illiterates or drop-outs. 

3. Some chapters in communities that need this help the 
most are completely uncooperative and uninterested in the program 
(i.e.) New York CORE. 

4, The chapters that have a program already set up say 
they want to incorporate PCRP into it, but refuse to sit down and 
arrange testing dates. (i.e.) CCNY CORE. 


The first pilot preject was opened in the South Bronx at St. 
Anne's Church, 140th Street and St. Anne's Ave. on Saturday, 
Pecember 19, 1964. Dr, Woolman brought the Institue of Edueational 
Research sta‘*f up from Washington to train four (4) instructors. 
Brooklyn and CCNY observers voiced interest in the program. 


A testing date wes set for Saturday, January 9, 1965, at St. 
Anne's. National CORE brought testing materials for the young 
people. However, we had a very poor showing. Out of fifty (50) 
young people contacted, ten (10) showed up. The tests were given 
and eight people were found eligible for the pro « There 
will be another test ng period on January 22, 1965. Harold 
Davidson of Bronx CORE has urged several community groups to 
help him assemble a sizeable showing at that time. 


I will be meeting with all of the interested chapters 
this week. My main concern is to get the actual teaching st:rted 
in the South Bronx, so that it can serve as an example for the 
other chapters in the pilot area. 


I remain 


INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 


1900 FLORIDA AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON D.C. 20009 


March 1, 1965 


Miss Judy Howell 
Bronx CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Miss Howells 


I am enclosing the draft of a proposal from the Institute for a project on 
"Youth and Politics in America." The proposal is only a draft so far, 

and we are circulating it for comments and criticism from a number of the 
student leaders and political activists we would like to invite to take 

part in the project, plus a few other people. What we would like to ask 
you to do is to criticize this draft as vigorously as possible. Should 
other people be involved? Is there anything about the proposed focuses 
for the project that is wrong, or irrelevant, or less important than some- 
thing else that is not mentioned? Does the whole idea itself make sense? 


The whole point is that if we are to have a project anything like the one 
that is sketched in the proposal--and one that's of any use to the Insti- 
tute, to the student movements, and to a decent society generally--the 
project ought to incorporate your ideas and criticisms. So we would very 
much appreciate your letting us know what you think of the draft, as soon 


as you can. 
Many thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Arthur I. Waskow 
Resident Fellow 


AIW:g 
Enclosures: TFY 
Draft Proposal 


INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 


Project On 


YOUTH AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 


DRAFT PROPOSAL 


Not for Publication 


I. The Problem 


Since February 1960, when student sit-inners triggered the modern 
civil-rights movement, there has been a constantly increasing and deepen- 
ing involvement of students in political action. Much of this has centered 
on the race question, but some of it has been on the radical right; some has 
focused upon the issue of poverty, rather than race; some has taken up the 
question of academic freedom, and free speech in general; and some has 
isbentréted on problems of peace and disarmament. Increasingly, this pol- 
itical activity by students (or by young people who have left the campus 
deliberately to take part in politics, or have delayed their college work be- 
cause of their political activity) has raised crucial questions concerning the 
nature of the “student” role in American society; the structure and purpose 
of academic institutions; and the future of American politics. 

These questions had been implicit in the political activity of many 


students from 1960 to 1964; late in 1964 they were made explicit by the pro- 


gram set forth and the procedures used by the Free Speech Movement at 


PIES ain A FIN, ‘ 


a: 


Berkeley, California. Now that the questions have been made explicit and 
inescapable, it would seem valuable to bring together from across the country 
those who have had to deal with the issues most directly, in order to discuss 
them and to see where present trends in student action are likely to take the 

students, the universities, the political system, and American society in 
general. 

There have been some previous attempts to bring together scholars 
who are studying the various student movements through academic psycholo- 
gy or sociology (e.g. the Howard University Conference on Youth and Social 
Action, 1963). These efforts have illuminated some areas of student political 
action, but have notably failed to make clear what the students themselves 
think of what is going on, or what they intend. Since the last five years 
have demonstrated precisely the fact that politically active students are de- 
terminedly self-determined, it seems important for leaders of the various 
student movements to take part in the kind of discussion that has here been 
sketched. In addition, the student movements have had contacts, conflicts, 
and cooperative relations with a number of leaders in political or social 


action, many of them one generation older than the 1960's generation of stu- 


dent activists, and the relations between these two groups have been such 
that the experience of the older group would also be useful. A private meet- 


ing that encompassed both groups would probably offer the opportunity to 


explore the extent of agreement and differences between them, etc. 


3. 


Because of its special and peculiar relationship with the acade- 
| mic and political communities, the Institute for Policy Studies is particu- 
larly concerned with the kinds of issues sketched above. The future of 
the “student” role and possible changes in the functioning of academic in- 
stitutions is of particular interest to the Institute as a special kind of 
educational institution; the future of student involvement in American poli- 
tics is of particular interest to the Institute as a center for the study of 
emerging policy issues. The Institute therefore seems an unusually apt 
place to carry on a project for the study of youth and politics in America. 

The focuses of such a project should be the changing roles of the 
"student" (including those of student age who have deliberately chosen 
to become non-students or ex-students) in American politics, and the 
changes induced by these roles in the functioning of colleges and univer- 
sities, on the one hand; and the implications of student involvement in 
political issues for the future development of American politics and society, 
on the other hand. For example, the following questions might be 
examined: 

Does the participation of students in social action necessitate or 
Suggest some change in the way universities as a whole deal with social 
problems? What sorts of problems and opportunities may it create for 


colleges or universities facing criticism from various conflicting political 


groups ? 


Does the participation of students in social action presage a 
general effort by students (as in Berkeley) to assert some rights of parti- 
cipation in making basic policy for the universities in which they live and 
study ? 

Does the deliberate departure of some students from the campus 
to the larger community in order to take part in social action there presage 
the development of new forms of semi-academic institutions in which 
social science goes hand in hand with social action? (There has been 
some indication of this at Tougaloo College and Miles College, where work- 
Study programs involving the civil rights movement have been created half 
on, half off the campus; and in the efforts by the New York Friends Group 
to create Upland Institute for simultaneous scholarly examination of and 
direct training in nonviolent political action.) 

Does the involvement of students as political "activators" in the 
slums, the Southern black belt, and for that matter among the affluent 
apathetic in the suburbs, presage the emergence of new political demands 
and institutions? 

What impact are the views of the present generation of students 
likely to have upon such issues as American race relations, foreign and 
military policy, urban policy, etc? Especially, what impact may their 
views have upon “next generation" political issues such as the implica- 


tions of racial change for non-racial aspects of American society; the 


De 


connections between domestic policy and foreign/military policy; the pos- 


sibility of decentralization; and other such issues not yet before the 


public eye? 
II. Procedures 


In order to examine these questions and others like them, the 
Institute for Policy Studies proposes to bring together for three days of 
intensive discussion a group of about 15 leaders of political and social 
action, both from the present student movements and from older organiza- 
tions or approaches that have been in contact with them. The proposed 


invitees include the following: 


Bob Moses or Stokely Carmichael, Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 


Mario Savio or Steve Weissman, Free Speech Movement. 

Tom Hayden or Paul Potter, Students for a Democratic Society. 
William Strickland, Northern Student Movement. 

Todd Gitlin, Peace Research and Education Project. 

Robb Burlage, Southern Student Organizing Committee. 


Judy Howell (Bronx CORE) or Tracy Sims (San Francisco civil rights move- 
ment.) 


Ann Cook (Student Woodlawn Area Project, Chicago) or Noel Day (St. 
Mark's Social Center, Boston). 


Michael Harrington or Tom Kahn, League for Industrial Democracy. 


Larry Goodwyn, Texas Coalition. 


Allard Lowenstein. 


Otto Feinstein, Universities Committee on Problems of War and Peace. 


Josiah Beeman, president of California Young Democrats; assistant to 
Congressman Phillip Burton. 


Ralph Helstein, president, United Packinghouse Workers. 


The members of such a group would have divergent views, but 
share enough assumptions about the future of society to feel sufficiently 
comfortable with each other to talk freely about their futures as students 
and as political activists. After this first session, the Institute proposes 
to bring together a similar group from young conservative political-action 
groups. It might then become possible to bring together some persons 
from both groups. 

The invited guests would join with a number of Fellows of the 
Institute for Policy Studies to examine a series of issues bearing on youth 
and politics in America. The group would be helped in focusing its atten- 
tion on particular issues by the presentations of several panels, in each 
of which one or two Fellows of the Institute and one or two guests would 


talk for about 15 minutes each: 


1. The Student as Political Activator of the Politically 
Excluded or Inert. 


2. The Implications of Racial Equality for Non-racial 
Aspects of American Life. 


3. The Connections between Foreign Policy And Domes- 
tic Issues. 


4. Central Planning and Decentralized Decision-making. 


5S. “Insurgencies” and “Establishments” in Political 
Action. 


6. Changing Structures and Purposes of Academic In- 
stitutions. 


After each of these brief panel presentations, the whole working 
group would discuss the particular issue. From these discussions, it may 
be hoped, should emerge a much clearer understanding on the part of the 
students, activists, and scholars present of what changes in American 
society the various student movements are hoping and expecting to accom- 
plish. On the part of some Fellows of the Institute, at least, it is expec- 
ted such understandings would be translated into several papers and 
articles on various aspects of the role and effects of American student 
political movements. The other participants would be able to use the under- 
standing developed from the discussions in their own work. 

Project director for the study would be Arthur I. Waskow of the 


Institute for Policy Studies, author of The Limits of Defense and From Race 


Riot to Sit-in. Among those other Fellows of the Institute who would par- 


ticipate would be Paul Goodman, author of Growing Up Absurd and Commu- 


nity of Scholars; David T. Bazelon, author of The Paper Economy and What 
Is Power?; Christopher Jencks, author of many articles on American educa- | 


_ tion; Marcus Raskin and Richard J. Barnet, co-authors of Aiter Twenty 


Years: Alternatives to the Cold War in Europe; Donald Michael, author of | 


The Next Generation; and Milton Kotler, author of The Urban Polity. 
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5 March 1965 


TO: Northeast Regional Office 
FR: Judy Howell, Youth Coordinator 
RE: Field Trip to Westchester Youth CORE, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


On February 14, 1965 I made a trip to New Rochelle to determine 
how much work was necessary in the area. I found a youth group 
that met every two weeks( it was not meeting that Sunday). The 
group had an executive committee of four: 

Chairman Bob Monroe, young Negro boy also chairman of 
Student's Committee for Mickey Schwerner Post and member of youth 


NAACP. 
Co-chairman Elenor Rash, white girl, advisor's daughter. 


Secretary Janice Beaver, white girl. 
Treasurer Ronald Jessamy, Negro boy who is very inactive 


The group has a membership of about twenty. I spoke to Bob and 
Mal Williams and was informed that the youth chapter was not 
involved in any community projects. 


Lou Smith sent me into the area on Sunday February 21, 1965. 

I addressed the membership anc set up two committees. One, the 
membership committee started a membership drive at the high 
school while I was there. It had acquired fourteen new members 
before I left. The other, the planning committee was set up to 
find community projects in conjunction with the adult chapter. 


I went to the local history branch of their public library in 
an effort to teach the planning committee how to do reasearch on 
community problems. Housing seemed a g od area for the group 

to work in. 


Finally, in a letter to Mrs. Rush I made the following recommené 
dations: 
1. Names of the young people that held the group together. 
Ze Continuation of the membership drive. 
3. Developing a program with Mrs. Murphy (housing chairman) 
and the planning committee. 


Yours for freedom, 


Tide 


Judy Howel | 
Youth Coordinator, Northeast Region 


» N.Y. 


Mr. Arthur I. Waskow 
Resident Fellow 

Institue for Policy Studies 
1900 Florida Avenue N.W, 
Washington D.C’. 


Dear Mr. Waslow, 


I have very carefully examined yow draft of a proposal 
for a project on Youth and politics in America. I am very 
interested in the type of conference you have outlined, 
There is one thing, however, that & would iike to point out. 
I am no longer the chairman of Bronx CORE's Militant 
People. Instead, I act as a Youth Ceordinater on the Fie 
Staff of the Northeast Regional CORE Office. 


Therefore, I think the experiences and background that 
I wold bring to the eoffference shauld be different than 
that of Tracy Sims (San Francisco Civil Rights Movement). 
What I'm ing to say is, I think both of us hould be 
present at the conference, Please send me any further 
information you have on this project. Also please notify 
me as to the projected date ef the conference. 


Thank you for including CORE's youth movement in your 


pians. 
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August 28,1964 


Bruce Baines, Spiver Gordon and Michael Lesser were promoted from task force workers 
to field secretaries. Bruce and Spiver remained in the south and are working under 
the supervision of the Southern Office(Richard Haley). Mike will be under the super- 
vision of McCain and Gore and will be working in the areas of West Virginia, Virginia 
tid f Maryland, pennsylvania, etc. Because all field secretaries have not been hired, 


Mike will work in Ohio until the addition of staff is hired. 


Mike has been in the New York office for the past two weeks¢ checking the Ohio folders 
and discussing with me the duties and responsibilities of a field secretary. Mike had 


one meeting with the New York CORE chapter. 


Mike was given copies of several memos that have been sent to field staff personnel 
on their duties and responsibilities in working with chapters and the National Office. 


Mike -is -leaving the office for Cleveland, Ohio thisy¢ week end. His first conference 
will be with Ruth Turner of Cleveland. Last minutes instructions were given Mike today 
on his assignment. Mike understands fully what he is suppose to do. 


James T.. McCain 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy Z P . F P 
James Baldwin I arrived in Cleveland yesterday, just in time for the 
Roger N. Baldwin . ° . ° ° ° 
Katrina M. Barnes chapter's elections last night. Tonight am meeting with their 
Aigernon . BAC m - 
“James B. Carey new and old executives. They have some problems which they are 


Allan Knight Chalmers . 
Grenville Clark working out pretty well. I'll report that to you later. 
Jonn Cogiey 
Earl B. Dickerson 


__. Harold Gibbons If all goes well here tonight I will probably go to Columbus 
"Sidney Hollander tomorrow and plan to stay a while. From what Ruth Turner tells 
26 Stanley Jones me they have a very messy situation there, aid will require 
Martin Luther king extensive help. 
David Livingston 
A. J. Muste Incidentally, Cleveland seems to have elected a good slate 
A. Philip Randolph of officers. 


lra DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth Regards, 
Lillian Smith 
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September 11, 1964 


Mike Lesser 

c/o Mrs. Marlene Wilson 
1335 East 15th Svenue 
Columbus ii, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 
| "How's by you#" Here is something 
that I'm sure will make you happy -~ your 
money. : 

Jim's read the reports and we have noted 
your address. Enclosed is @ new field report 
forms, Please use in fubure. 


Please keep us posted. 


Happy New Year as they say in Brooklyn. 


a tatjone! of anization with affiliated local groups working 
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c/o Mrs. Marleme Wilson 
1335 East 18th #Avenve 
Columbus 11, Ohio 
September 9, 1964 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 


| NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 

. COrtlandt 7-6270 

: sation ourortes Dear Jin, 

| 2 aeeoiete a 

| Gordon Carey I arrived in Columbus yesterday afternoon and, 

: Carl Rachlin, Esq. after a day and night discussing chapter problems with 
| PP SE ores nie Marlene Wilson, the chapter chairman, and a meeting 

| Ralph Abernathy with her executive committee last night, I am pretty 

| Roger N. Baldwin sure I will have to work here for at least two weeks. 


Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D.. Black 


Allan Knight Chaimers Two immediate things I suggest you do are: 
ven Caplan 1. Make sure that all correspondence with Columbus CORE 


mee John Cogley 
Eugene E. Frazier be sent to Marlene Wilson at the above address. It 
Roland B. Gittelsohn seems that the address on the contact list in your office 


Sidney Hollander is that of the old chairman, Rev. Ze bbs. 


George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 


Martin Luther King 2. Columbus is on the Dick Gregory schedule for Oct. 5 


Dou glas Le 
David L vingstor and, Community Relations is supposed to send posters, b 
Derntien Norman background material on Gregory and pictures to Columbus. 


| oe Please make sure that they get that material here very 


DeA. Reid 


| Walter P_Reuther quickly. This chapter is going to need all the time 


Hobson R. Reynolds 
py rep gr possible to prepare a successful concert. 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 


Lillian Smith 
Gsrdnar'Tavlor Also, you can send all correspondence with me to 
Sishoe Wo Wee Marlene's address—--—you can send my check here. The 
conan Wares phone # here is 299-2759. 
Oo : Jerry bac irf 
larles S. Zimmerman 
| OFFICERS Enclosed is a short report concerning my visit to 
ce aitman Cleveland CORE last week. 
toe ph Lome | 
t vice chairman 
Wilfred Us: ’ Re cards > 
2nd vice chalenen | ; 
alph Rosenfeld ‘ ° 2 
" treasuret Mike Lesser 


Litas 
James mS "CK 


CORElator editor 
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prog rram ‘ice tor 
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James McCain 
director of organization i De e ~ ( 
ie rvin Rich Caot8., of f-—~ ae OEE “2 Lit La So 
,> 2 , 
Can SAaCK (hil Antidiseee attain de date, 
— 4 . e. | 


community relations director 
| 


RESS of RACIAL EQUALITY 


Dear Jin, 


Enclosed is my expense report for last week. 
A very profitable Regional Action Council meet- 
ing was held in Chicago this past weekend. I 
attended with the Columbus chairman and another 
member. They came out of it with some new ideas 
which T think will help the chapter. Right now 
I am preparing a report to the chapter execs on 
what I think their problems are, and what recc- 


omendationg I have. I'll send you a copy. 


Got my check today, and the other material 


sent. Thanks. 


Regards to Maxine, 


V2 


Mike 


Wesking te Abolish Recie! Discrimination by Direct, Non-Violent Action 


Pe NEN, 


October 15, 1964 


Michael Lesser 

c/o Cineinnati CORE 
3539 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 


By now I hope you aZe in Cincinnati. Since 
Bob Gore has been on vaéation Since the lst of 
October, the information Vinegar had about Herb 
was not too up-to-date, 

I Have enclesed a copy of Don n Fotsye (not Perry ) 
report on Indianapolis CORE. McCai he was 
there, of course, but wanted you to go as Petty is 
fot a Field Secretary and therefore unable to rec- | 
ommend them for affiliation. rite by the 


way, their affiliation blank, $10 affili ation fee, 
and constitution in our office. 


McCain is out of town so I was not sure whether 
the balance you have on your expense report is enough, 
If you need money call me immediately and I'll send 
it right out. OK? OK, 


Be cool! 


Regards, 


Maxine Skurka 
Department of Organization 
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le October 1964 
14455: B.. 166m evs 
Columbus Ohio 
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Dear Jim, 

I am just about through in Columbus, for the 
present anyway. I have two more meetings to go to 
tonight and tomorrow, and plan to spend tommorrow 
outlining to the chapter chairman some program ideas 
and workshop proposals. Also an outline for reorgan- 
ization of chapter structure. Then, on Wednesday I 
will leave for Cincinnati. 

I will send you a full report on Columbus from 
Cincinnati which will be th first opportunity I will 
have to sit down and write for any length of time. 

I have some auestions about my going to Cincinnati 
though. I spoke to Vinegar and he told me that he was 
expecting Herb Callendar to arrive today. This came 
as a surprise to me. Vinegar said that he had received 
word from Bob Gore that Callendar was coming. IMy 
question is: who is supposed to be servicing Cincinnati? 
If, in fact, Callendar is going to be working there, 
then do you still want me to go? 

Tommrrow J plan to contact Cincinnatti CORH again to 
find out if Callendar arrived. Is he going there for some 
specific purpose? 

Also, I received your correspondence about Indian- 
apolis and have some auestions. I was told previously 
that someone named Don PewWry, who is a Task Force work- 
er, had been sent to Indianapolis to service the group 
there. I would like to know what he did while he was there, 
and be sent any reports that he may have submitted. l 
spoke with Gene about this and he didnt know anything 
about who Don Perry is or what he had done in Indiana. 

I11 send you my new address from Cincinnati unless I 
am not needed there now, in which case Warren and Toledo 


are my next stops. | 
Best re A 


“ Mike 


| 


| money Soon, neat: 


% 3539 Reading Road 
ge Cincinnati, Ohio 
19 October 196 


Dear Jim, 

Hnelosed is the report on Columbus I have been promis-= 
ing youe Also my last week's expense report. 

I plan to stay here for another week, approximately-- 
there are some real problems with factionalism and leadere 
ship to be solved in Cincinnati. I also plan to make a 
couple of trips: to Warren, Toledo and Muncie, Indiana-- 
one of these trips this week and then return to Cincinnati 
for more time, 


As you can see by the expense report I am beginning to 


run low on funds, and would appreciate you sending some 


This Cincinnati chapter has too much power concentrat-= 
ed in the chairman, and very little communications between 
members and the chairman, Jimmy Vinegar. Also there are 
some personality problems which need solving. I hope to 
pet some of these solved while I am here, but it is going 


to be a nasty job--=-Oh, for the peace of the South] 


Best regards, 


Yyhe 


Mike 


Sstober 28, 1964 


Mike Lesser 

c/o Cincinnati CORE 
539 Reading Ra. ° 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 


Please, until further notice, do not 

| stay with a chapter more than two weeks, even 

| if they have serious problems still unsolved, 
The reason for this is our shortage of staff 
and our financial plight. Our sent staff 
will have to cover as much territory @s they 
can, 


I trust you have the addresses of the 
other chapters in Ohio to visit, If not 
we will send a list immediately. 


Hope you are fine, Regards, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 
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5S, Cv-nNS has a reputation as a pretty powerful group incinnati. 
The leadership of the chapter has sotten used to ceax.ine with the 
city administration and influentiai community ¢rcups. wWnile thig 
in iteelf ig good it has tended to orient the cuapter tco much ip 
this direction rather than concentrating on orranizine in the 
Negro commumity. Thus, in the one rent strikes Cons organized in 
Cincinnati the tenants tended to view the leacershiyp of the COKE 
chapter with. more suspicion than trust, and Oecause of concern for 
the CORB imege the chapter failed to properly ceveic -enaat 
leadrahip. 


Sen 


6. Phe chapter has few grass roots members and livitec contact 
with the grase roots Negro community in Cincinnati. 

I had a difficult time working with the charter during my 4 
week stay in Cincinnati. First of ail Jvimmy is possessive about 
the chapter and defeasive about his leadership. I think he viewsicccS 
me with some amount of fear and hostility. He felt that Fob Gores 
visit was the official inspection of the chanter, and he did not 
want to deal with a field secretary telling him how to run his 
chapter. It was, thus, alright for me to stay there a- ng as 
I helped him, but dé@d not interfere vith his chapter. Therefore 
there wes little communication between us most of the time. We 
did have several conversations during whicn i tried tc stress the 
importance of democratising tne chapter structure, cisseminating 
authority and building secondary ieacership. } 
discussion wae only half-heartedly accepted. 
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On the other hand, the fault is not all dJicsmys. fhe group ef 
white kids I mentioned are unnecessarily hostile towards Jimmy, 
and have no genge of tact. Anyone who cisagrees with them is 
a middle class ‘Negro. This group: Jerry hobinson, vice-chair- 
many Judy,Mensi, Steve dramer and hoger Kobingon are anxious to 
move the ¢hapter in the direction of community organization, But 
have tried to do go without any vroundwork, and are somewhat aie 
less themselves. Jerry is a very hardworking guy with a lack 
of leadership skill-but he can be developed. ihe other major influe 
ence in this gpoup is Judy wenzi who has personal problems she 
hag. allowed to dictate to her good sense. She has been very tin 
die ew, @nc seems wore interested in fighting Vinerar then 3° 


re - 
building a cifzil rights program. 


eae ee i 


Thus, factionalism has developed: with the white kids versu@ 
a group of Negro members surrounding Jimmy Vinegar and in this a 
atmosphere if is almost isipossible to build a meaningful programs”™ ~ 

. Sveryene feele threatened by everyone else. we 


iets Sas 4 a 


fo combat this I have tried to develop a sttdy croup around 
some of the more atable and sensible members of the chapte. to 
br the warring factions together to study issues in order te 
prev de a meeting ground for the two groups to work together, . 

e substantive goal being a study of civil rights problems in 
the community to give the chapter am understanding of what it 
‘faces. Hopefully, members of the opposing groups will be set te : 
| work together on research an: analysis jobs . Thug, maybe they wiZi 
| educate each other and work out their personality problems in the  — 
| course of the work. 
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a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


Carl Rachiin, Esa. 
general counsel 


ADViSORY COMMITTEE 
Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Aigernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
John. Cogley 

Far! B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

-. E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
ira DeA. Reid 
Waiter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
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Lillian Smith 


Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurft 

Charles S. Zimmerman 
_ s cer ms ce 

OFFICE® S 

Floyd B. McKissick 
cnairman 

Rudolph Lombard 

ist vice chairman 


Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice lirman 
Raipnh Rosenfeld 
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Norman Hill 
program tor 
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community relations director 


by direct, nonviolent methods 


Dear Jim, 


The report on Cincinnati is as comprehensive as 

I made some mistakes there 
but, none that J am sure anyone could have avoided who 
Some of 


lt can make it at this time. 


c/o Wilson 

1455 itast LSth Av. 
Cohtumbus, Ohio 
November 2, 1964 


was trying to deal witn the groups problems. 


the people there need to do some real self-analysis of 
why they joined core so that they will be able to be- 
come effective in the chapter and the community. 


The enciosed news clipping is one I thought you ought 
to see. Il talked with Nelson Cruse and he seemed a very 
unbalanced person to me. J wm very suspicious of his 


alleged conversation with you. 


On Wednesday 1 am leaving Columbus to go to Warren 
and then to Toledo. from there to iliddletown and to the 
KAC meeting in Chicago. l also hope to get to iuncie 
and indianapolis very soon. Until I give you a further 


address, send mail to Columbus though. 


the Ohio CORKH chapters meeting was a good one, al- 
though only Columbus, Cleveland, Akron and Toledo were 
present for most of it-two members of Cincy CORH came 


late-near the end of the session. 


Best regards (Maxine too), 


wOV° 1964 


Viike 


November 11, 1964 


Dear Mike: 


Encloséd is a check for $25.00. Sorry its 
so little, but as I suppose yout¥e heard we are 
broke. This gives you abert $50.00. Try to 
stretch it. | 


McCain is out of town - in South Carolina. 
Things here are quiet. Wish they were a little 


more hectic which would mean that we were a little 


more involved in the "Movement." 

How do you like being a traveling salesman? 
I can't believe its worse for the nervous system 
than charming Louisiana. 


Take care - Regards from N.Y. 


November 18, 1964 
e446 North 4th St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


265~5819, 2992/99 


gn 2 0 


Dear Jim, 

Tommorrow Il will be in Varren to attend a chapter 
meeting, run a workshop, advise the chapter on two 
projects—--AmtA.A. and an anti police dog protest, and to 
evaluate them so I can make a recommendation on affil- 
iation. On Friday I go to Cincinnati for a workshop that 
night on chapter direction, and to attend to problems 
there. Their treasurer refuses to set up off of chapter 
money. The chairman-Vinegar-told me today, over the phone, 
that he is quiting, and they have faction and program 
problems which you already know about. 

Sunday I hope to get to Middletown-if 1 can get out of 
Cincinnati-and Monday back to Columbus. Tuesday morning Il 
will. leave Columbus for New York and should arrive by 
Wednesday. 

If necessary, I can be reached at the following 
addresses during that time: 

Warren: c/o Rev. J. Johnson, 1020 Wood St., HEX2-6479 
Cincinnati: CORE office 3539 Reading Rd., 221-2048 
Middletown: CORE office-928 8th. Av., or c/o LeRoy Harde- 
man, 424-8267. 

My Columbus address is above. 


Regards, 
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January 4, 1965 


Mr. Mike Lesser 
1706% Summit Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 


As you probably have heard by now there was an NAC meeting 
this weekend and several changes in staff were made. Mr. Floyd 
B. McKissick is the new National Oirector, Mr. James McCain was 
made special Assistant to the Director in Political Action and 


leagt important, I was made Director of Organization. 


Along with this appointment came all of the problems of the 
department. The first and most pressing problem is that l 
put into the hands of the N&C a report from all the field staff 


in each of the regions. 


This report is needed immediately and I would like to have 
one from you in about a week after you recieve this letter 
since they want them on the 23rd of January. | 


There will be a meeting of the field staff from the north in 


the very near future to discuss program, finances and duties. lI 
hope that the meeting will be interesting and helpful to you as 


well as the other field workers. 


Please don't forget to send in the report as soon as possible 
and I'll be looking forward to seeing you very soon, 


Yours for Freedom, 


HEC: fee Herbert E. Callender - 


\ : 


AS 


1706% Summit Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43201 
January 7, 1966 


Mr,Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Herb: 


I want to congratulate you on your appointment to your new post, 
and to assure you that all of us field workers will do our best 
for CORE and the movement under your leadership and that of our new 


National Director, 


I am in receipt of your letter of 4 January and will get to work on 
the report you request as soon as humanly possible, I must, however, 
leave town tomorrow, and may not return for several days, Therefore 

I may not be able to get the report to you within the time specified, 
You will, however, have it in time for the NAC meeting on the 23d. 


In the meantime there are 2 things you could do for me, if you would, 
Please contact Judi Nusbaum in New York-I don't have her address, but 
it is in the office-and ask her to send to me the books, papers, etc. 
of mine which she has. Tell her to mail them to the above address, I 


will remit postage costs upon receipt, 


Also, I have several boxes of things in the stockroom at the offiee. 
Could you have those things sent out to me. 


My thanks and sincere best wishes. 
Yours in FREEDOM, 


Micheel S. Lesser 
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January 11, 1965 


Mike Lesser 
2446 North 4th Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 


If you have any chapters in your area 
that you want to come up for affiliation 
you must have your reports on them in by 
the end of this week. In any case, send 
us a 118t of these chapters as soon as 
possible. 


Did you have a nice holiday? Hope 
so. Keep me posted as to where you are. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Ekurza 


Department of Organization — 


2429 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
12 January 1965 


Rear Maxine, | 3 g 
A couple of requests. 


First, for Cincinnati CORE: they are starting a fund raising 
membership drive and need some materials which I would like you 
to see are sent out right away. Send about 250=-300 each of . . 
late CORE pamphlets--Where Is Democracy} All About CORE, ; | 
Calendar Of Coercion; Louisiana, S r 1964, etc.; membership @ 
kits (envelopes and attached materigl;---also 25 CORE lapel pins 

and Equality buttons if there are Any. Send them to the CORE office 

at 1811 Sycamore wot, Cincinnati, “uio. 


| f 
‘4 vhere 1s uo money in the office for postage, then send them a 
Ws « 0 oan © - - 


Ps 


For me, the following: expénse report forms and 5-10 Christmas / 
ecard brochures-—I have sent customers who like the ones I sent out, E 
4 a 


Send my things to me cfo Kraemer, 2429 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
And, for CORE--let ug all bow our heads in prayergecose. 
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. Mike Lesser 
c/o Kraemer 
2429 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Mikes 


Here my friend is your Esso it Card. 
im MeCain says please use it with as much 
temperahice as you can muster up. 


My head bowed twward Mecca, I offer 
my prayers for CORE to Allah!!! 


January 14, 1965 \ 


FREEDOM 


Maxine Skurka 


TELEVISION PERSONALITIES, INC. 


VERNON MANOR, CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


jon 52 1 


¢ 


Martine 
Dear ¢anake, C Soy | 


Enclosed are my last two expense reports. 


My schedule is that I expect to be working in Cincinnati for 

the next two weeks with one or two day trips to Antioch College 
in Yellow Springs and Wilberforce University. Thus, at least 
through the 22d of January all mail can be sent to Cincinnati. 
My address in Cincinnati is 2429 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
care of Kraemer. By phone I can be reached at the CORE office 

or at the Chairman, Len Ball's home 751-7023 in emergency. There 
is no phone where I am staying but Len can reach me in emer- 


—— 
Would you ask Jim to send me a gasoline credit card as per 


our discussion. I would prefer American Oil Co. or ESSO if that 
is what he has. 


eee 


Best regards—keep me informed as to what is happening. 


a Mypihe 


Mike Lesser 


P.S. My sort of permanent address is still 2446 N. 4th St. 
Columbus, c/o Martin. And they always know my whereabouts as 


a last resort. . | 
PPS. {|_| F i / - L-L-U-p 


TELEVISION PERSONALITIES, INC. 


VERNON MANOR, CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


a” 2429 V@ne Street 
¥ Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 17, 1965 


Maxine Skurka 
CORE, N.Y. 


Dear Maxine, f 
Got credit card and expense reports yesterday. Thanks. 
I will, of course, use the credit card "temperately,2 as 
per Nooker's admonition. As you can see from the enclosed I am 
doing everything temperately these days-including eating. 
I am now going door-to-door here begging’ crumbs. 


SCHEDULE : 


Jan 18.-Wilberforce Univ. / 

Jan 19, 20} 2ly-Cincinnati. 

Jan 22,23,24--Chicago-RAC Meeting. 
Jan 25--Cincinnati. / | 


I have not yet figured out an’ itinerary past Jan. 25. 


Have you taken care of my other two requests-the material for 
Cincinnati CORE and the brochsres for me? | 


Anything that will reach’me by the 25th send to Cincy. After 
that to Columbus unless I send further word. 


/ BBBBBOM SOLVENCY, 


2446 N. 4th St. 


\ 
ewe Columbus, Ohio 
Qe Jan 25, 1965 


To Jim McCain: 


Dear Jin, 


Sorry this report is late, but when the letter requesting 
it was received in Columbus I had left for Cincinnati and 
there was a delay in getting it to me. I didnt get it until 
I returned from the RAC meeting in Chicago. 


I will send my new schedule-from Jan. 27 when I leave 
Cincinnati-and more specific reports on individual chapters 


in a day or two. 


Best regards, 


oe 


2446 North 4th Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


FIELD REPORT 


To: Jim McCain for transmittal to George Wiley and N.A.C. 
Prom: Mike Lesser | 
Subject: Aetivities for the period of November and HBecember, 
1964; rer vaccage Mee expenses and projected needs; projected 
activities through February, 1965; Evaluation and Comments 
Date: January 24, 1965 


I. Activity: November-—December, 1964. 

‘Since arriving in Ohio in September I have been attempting 
to visit, and spend time with each of the chapters in the 
state. None of them had@ seen a field secretary, on other than 
a “passing through" visit,for over a year. This task was com-— 
pleted during November and December including all affiliated 
and un-affiliated groups with the exception of Dayton, where 
the CORE group was didaffiliated, and Springfield, where the 
chapter is now defunct. Following is a list of chapters and 
groups visited, and the amount of time spent with each group 
during November and December : 

Columbus CORE...cccecceseslO days 

Trumbull Cty. CORE(Warren).4 days 

Toledo i days 

Cinmneimmati CORE..cccesecceceed days 

Alewoem CGBReccccccccseeseceoes days 

Kent State Univ. group.....2 days 
Other activities included a state meeting of Ohio chapters in 
Columbus, a weekend conference of &.D.S. community action — 
projects in Cleveland and a Regional Action Couhcil meeting 
in Chicago. 


Summary of chapter visits: 
Columbus - Arter a faction fight which was very disruptive, this 
group has been trying to get back on its feet with a new chair- 
ma, and move into the ghetto area of Columbus. With them I have 
run workshops on canvassing, organizing; and advised on re- 
organization of chapter administration and revision of their 


constitution. 

W « On visits to Trumbull Cty COKE ghetEza* operation of 
the chapter, and discussed finances, projects and membership 
with the membership in preparation for a recommendation on 
affiliation, which was submitted prior to the Dec. 19 NAC 
meeting at thich the group was affiliated. 

Toledo. Toledo CORE is a recently re-organized chapter with 
new leadership and relatively inexperienced personnel. Have 
been mreting with each officer and committee chairman to dis-— 
cuss functions, and have been helping direct a project aimed 
at organizing neighborhood to fight school problems they are 
having. Also planning an office operation in the downtown ghetto 
and program workshops. 


hatin 


Cincinnati. This chapter has been enduring faction problems, 
personality problems, reorganization and lack of programming. 
I have spent time there orienting a new chairman and attempt- 
int to help the group deal with those problems. 

- This is a young but stable chapter beginning to work 
in the ghetto community. Most of the work here is to develop 
program competence and content through workshops and discuss- 
ions with officers and membership. 


seit pavers iy This is a university group which has 
een in existence for over a year, but is not affiliated. They 
have had trouhle organizing on campus and are not ready for 
affiliation. In discussion with the leaders of the group we 
have worked out possible projects for building membershipn 

and suppott. There is some hope for them to build a useful 
program in their area. 


II. Projected Activity. 

Chapter visits: 
| In this area it will be necessary to do two things in the 
next couple of months, as well as past that time: 1. spend 
more time with those chapters which have already been servic- 
ed in Ohio. As noted, most have internal problems and/or 
program meeds, and these needs cannot be coped with effectivez$ 
in one or two visits, but need periodic attention to help 
development. Long visits of up to a month's duration would be 
advantageous, but are impractical under present conditions. 
2. Visi$ groups which have not yet been serviced. I hope, by 
the end of February, to have serviced the greups in Lawrence, 
and Kansas City, Kansas, Elkhart, Indiana, Charleston, West 
Virginia and Louisville, Kentucky. Also, there is reported 
resurgence of activity in Dayton, Ohic, and I want to get 
there soon. 

Work-Study project: 

I have had recent contact with the director of the new 
work-study program at Wilberforce University, and the head of 
the Sociology department there, with the idea of developing 
an internship program for Negro social science students to 
spend their work periods as full time employees of CORE 
chapters and as Summer “task force” workers with chapters in 
Northern urban communitges in order to: 1. develop, over a 
period of time, professionally competent workers, and 2. fill 
the needs that chapters have for full time personnel. Con- 
tacts are also being made with Central State College and 
and Antioch College in the same area. I hope te develop a firm 
program by March. 

Other: | 

By the end of February I hope to be sending out a series 
of mimeographed memos to area chapters on chapter operation, 
fund raising, programming and committee functions. 
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Ill. Expenses. 

Because I am compiling this report while on a visit to a 
chapter, I do not have all my past expense reports, and can- 
not, therefor, give a complete breakdown of all expenses. I 
will attempt, however, to provide summary information. 

Average expenses: 

Working from five recent expense reports which I do have 
on hand, my average expenses for one week work out as follows; 
Lodging ...s20+se2eee800.00 
Transportation.......122@0 
pe 


5 


Although this average is not exact, I would think that the 
amounts are fairly representative. 

Projected expenses: 

My expenses for the next few months should run pretty 
much the same as above. The only difference would be an 
increase in travel costs when I start going to Kansas, 
Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. But, because I am now 
driving a car instead of taking Greyhoand buses and local 
public transportation, costs should lower accordingly—-enough 
to compensate for the increases in distance. 


IV. Evaluation end Comments. 

Because I had been away from the North for almost two 
years when I began tbh work in Ohio this Fall, there was a 
gap in my understanding of program needs, goals and chapter 
operation, and I had to, in a sense, give myself a cram 
course in what to do and how to do it. The National office 
was very little help in that regard. There was no training 
or orientation program, and very little literature in the 
office to draw upon. This I had to search out for myself, 
for the most part. Fortunately, experience in the South had 
prepared me pretty well in organizing technique. There I 
think we are more knowledgable than Northern CORE groups. 

In working in Ohio I find that the chapters have problems 
resulting from innattention by National, which could be 
solved if the attempt were made. 

Programming and direction: 

The chapters have had little direction in determining their 
role in the community, and almost no help in programming. For 
my part, aside fvom personal help, I have had to direct them 
to literature sources other than CORE for help. While it is 
the role of the field secretary to assist in this area, it is 
necessary that general direction be provided by National as 
well as tools, so that the field secretary has a framework to 
use and the chapter to follow. | 

Communication and responsiveness: 

Most chapters I have visited feel hostility toward National 
for other reasons also. The have a terrible time getting the 
literature, buttons and other material they request, or getting 


letters answered promptly. Some have given up writing to 
National and find they can get their needs attended to only by 
long distance phone. 

Lack of relavent literatére: 

In terms of developing community awareness, for fund rais-— 
ing and for membership education CORE literature is out of date. 
It does not relate to chapter activities. More topical liter- 


ature is urgently needed. 
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Me 


Mike Lesser 
2446 N. 4th St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mikes 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter from us 
to Springfield CORE. 


I think you bet@er fisit them as soon as 
possible. @ don't have a thing from them in 
1968 but do have a vfiew pieces of éafeumpéhdance 
from 1963. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 


TELEVISION PERSONALITIES, INC. 


VERNON MANOR, CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


of 2446 North 4th St. 
9% ) Columbus, Ohio 
\) January 27, 1965 


Dear Maxine, 


Enclosed are: 1 Latset expense report-—note request for more 
funds(ha-ha), 1 old expense report I had previously mislaid 
and 1 set of gas receipts from the credit card sent to me. 


Do you want me to keep sending those receipts? 


I am still in Cincinnati. I will leave here Thursday night 
sfter a workshop and return to Columbus. I will stay in Colum- 
bus for 2-3. days writing reports and making out a new 

schedule which I will send you as soon as it is done and I 
know where I am going and when-which is a lousy sentence gra- 
matxically, but what the hell. 


Love (ive given up on freedom) 


Nuke 


MSL 


February 16, 1965 


Dear Mikes 


If you havn't already gone, please 
visit s field CORE as soon as possible, 


I don't know exactly what is going on 
put I received an urgent sounding plea 
from Veda Patterson of that chap for 
a Tak eeaney. She onid combining 
was going on that had to be kept from 
the press and general community knowledge. 
Anyway I teld her that I would write to you 
at onee and have you visit there —— 
So M'Boy <-- go to it, I feel like “ "in 
James Bond and your “007g, Secret seceuee 
I = hope your little is as well equiped 
as ° : 


Lew me hear from you soon, 


Best, 


"Maxine 


Ab ‘it fFCS” 
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2446 North 4th Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
February 17, 1965 


Dear “laxine, 


Don't get so excited—-the damned postman woke me up at 8 A.M. 
this morning with that a gbeiega delivery letter, and I about bust- 
ed a gut. I need my beaty rest darlin'! And, there wasn't even any 


money in it, 


T(will be in Springfield this Friday afternoon, so don't worry-- 
SUPERECORE is on the job. T'll just make a super-—speed change from 
my everyday stweet clothes into my overalls, workshirt and denim 
coat, and once again the day will be saved by the CORE field staff- 
a dab of community organization here, and a snappy press-release 
there, etc., etc, 


From Springfield, on saturday I venture out to Lawrence, Kansas 
where T will spend the better part of a week at least-maybe also 
go to Kansas City, There I can be reached c/o Michael Maher, 

724 Indiana, Lawrence, Kansas, phone#V1T3-4098, 


Where is my W-2 form? Tt is income tax time you know! 


Is it a bird? Is it a plane? Is it Superman? 
NO, SRG frees aes eS ae 
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Dear Mike: 


About rose expense —— -» I Rave 
requesitions on my des r expense 
reimbursements that I tried te get from 
Clora yes We ving finane3 
problems this week for = che . Taxes 
» unless things are are really bad 
oan’ your pay cheek) I'm 

og up on your advence for a week or 

so. OKAY? We owe some field secretaries 
as small fertune in case you haven't heard. 


that this is such a dreary 
t then again seeing you drive 
ancy sports car I expect you have 
oodles Gf cath on hunt. 
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March 1@, 1965 


Mike Lesser {007) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear 607: 


This is no joke. The Independence CORE 
freedom house was burned on Wed. Mareh 10th at 12:00 
t. They believe it was arson. Jim Peck 
is do @ press release on it tomorrow. I thought 
you might call them and see if you can be of some 


help, 


The chairman is Mrs. Virginia Jacobs and 


the Membership Chairman, who sig the letter telling us 
is Homer Lee eer, 2260 E. 1 Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. I guess you'll be able te get the tele- 


phone number, 
Let me know what's happening. 
Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 


Department of Organization 
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724 Indiana - 9 3 wee 
Lawrence, Kansas : oat 
18 March 1965 


Maxine Skurka/Jim McCain a 
Dear Maxine / Jim 9 3 


As you know I heve been here in the Kansas City area since 
the 20th of Fetruary, 2nd I want to give you some brief idea 
of what I have teen doing--to hold you off until I get a chance 


to report in more detail. 


©“o far, I have worked with four of the five CORE chapters in : 
the area and a couple of student groups at the universities here. = 
The most extensive work has been with Lawrence, Kans. CORE and a 
Kansas City CORE (Kansas). With Lawrence CORE we have been starting 4 
 @ community action program--preparing the chapter, so fars-planning 
their Jonesboro project for Spring vacation. With Kansas City, Kan- Us 
sas Il have been helping them develop their community center and 
get more community involvement in their programs, and planning 
their Selma sympathy demonstration, which was very succesful. 


The other two chapters I have visited are Independence, Mo., 
where an arsonist set fire to thebr "freedom house" last Wednes- 
day, and Manhattan, Kensas. Tonight I start working with K.C., 


Missouri CORE, 


Also, you may have heard about the demonstrations at Univ. 
of Kensas lest week conducted by the Civiz Rights Council, and 
related sympathy demonstrations at other schools around the state 
Il have been helping these people and aided last weekend in setting 
up a statewide student civil rights organisation. 


it is now the 18th and I should be here through the 2lst or 
22d of March. Tonight and tomorrow I will be in Kansas City, 
Missouri talking about community organizing; Saturday I'll be 
particivating in a housing discrimination sit-in and picket in 
Lawrence, and Sunday, if I am not in jail I will be leading 
the training session for participants in Lawrence CORE'S 
Jonesboro, La. project, which I assume you know aboutr--they are 
sending 20 people to Louisiana for 10 days to help rebuild the 
2 churches in Jonesboro and do v.r. work in other areas. The group 
leaves on April 3rd and I hope to go with then. 


On the 21st or 22d I will start back to Columbus, Ohio. There 
Il am working on a "War On Poverty" project proposal to be spon- 
sored by Wilberforce University which will involwe a community 
action and training program for Wilberforce students to work 
with a CORE chapter in one of the Ohio cities this summer. More 
on that after I hash it out with the Wilberforce people next week, 


Kansas 
On the 27th of March I have been asked to come to Topeka, for . & 
an organizational meeting of the Kansas Collegiate Civil Rights a: 
Council, and will do that or go to the R.A.C. meeting in Chicago, : 
depending upon time considera 


ions and money. 


That is about 23111 can think of for the time being. 1 am sending 
an expense peport with this letter. In it there is a car expense 
item for $5.09--the receipt for this was sent in with my last report 
by mistake, so you might correct that for me. 


I will write further when I get back to Columbus-~sateh should 
be next Tuesday or Wednesday, March 2%=-24. 


Jim, I hope you are in good health. Best regards. 


Mike Le r 


yar 2 9 We 


2446 N, 4th St. 
March 26, 1965 


To Marvin Rich 
Dear Marvins 


I received your letter of March ist and the copy of Lobe's 
letter from Earlham College just a couple of days ago, when I 
returned from Kansas, where I have been for the last month, 


I eontacted Earlham College yesterday and indicated my avail~ 
ability for the first two days of their conference, April 1 and 2. 
And, should get a call from Lobe on Monday, giving me the details 


I think that I have whatever materials I will need for that confer- 
ence on hand, : 


As per your phone request I bugged every news medium within cali- 
ing distance about the Jonesboro situation and got some results. 
The Kansas City Call asked me to write an artiéle for them, which 
I did, and which appeared lagt week (I dont have a clipping), the 
enclosed article from the Newark paper referrs to the Kansas City 
Kansas march, and several reporters got in touch with the New 
Orleans office. 


Las& Sunday I ran a workshop for the Lawrence CORE group going to 
Lowisiama on April 3rd, and plan to go there with them for the 
duration of their stay. If there is anything you want me to do 
in regard to this, let me know. 


I will forward some more clippings concerning activities while [ 
was in the Kansas-Missouri area as soon as I get a chance to photo- 
copy then, 


Best regards, | 


M.L. 
C.. Jim McCain 
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2446 North 4th Street 
Columbus, Ohiec 

Phone! 263~5819 
April 18, 1965 


TO: Ohio CORE chapter chairmen 
FROM: Mike Leeser 


Ag you have already been informed, there will be a state 
meet of Ohie CORE chapters in Columbus thie coming weekend, 
April ; S, 1965: I want to remind you of thie meeting and 
urge that a delegation from your chapter attend. 


Among the topics for discussion on the agenda will be: 
Issue 3<-reapportionment-which will soon be before the Ohio 
electorate for decision, and is of utmost importance to Ohio 
Negroes, The War on Poverty-CORE’s role as discussed at this 
a & —* meeting in Chicagog and our plane for the summer 
@ state. | 


Present at the meeting will be Winston Lockett and nyself 
from the field staff and Gene Tournour. We all feel that this 
will be an important meeting--an opportunity for all chapters in 
the state to a coordination of effort for the leng summer 
ahead of us, therefor h that at least two officers from 
each chapter in the state will attend, 


The sessions will be held on Saturday and Sunday starting at 
9:30 A.M., at the Unitarian Universalist Church, 121 16th Ave., 
near the Snio State Univ. c¢ gs. Please contact; Columbus CORE 
chairman, Marlene Wilson at 2 59, to let her know the number 
of people coming from your chapter, so she can arrange for 

PREE accomodations, 


See you this weekend. 
Sincerely, 


Mike Lesser 
Field Secretary 


P.S.-A topic on the agenda of importance to us all will be the 
CORE guemer project in Louisiana--with emphasis on how each chap- 
ter can use the project to enhance its efforts in its own comme 
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government with which the civil rights movement has need to deal. It would also 
be used as a lobby for preseuring the executive branchfer the responsible discharge 
ef its many important functions which affect Negroes - the @nforcement of the civil 
rights act, deployment end function ef federal voting regietrars, War on Poverty 


programs and Department of Agriculture programe, etc. It 


The program dixrecter would become one of the principal spekegmen for the national 
orgenigetion, since he would be the chief spekeeman in the Washington area for 
Rational CORE. We would testify on major pieces of Legislation before Congress and 
in general direct our politicei activity from there. 


Z would see the office as being staffed by three edditionsl people, at leage 
initiaily. One wevld be a reasearch assistant te do the digging on legislative 
matters and to burrow intc the bureaucracy of federal programs, regulations, etc. 
A secend, would be a community organization specialiet that I would regard also as 
being the primary watchman of the poverty program, whe would seek to understand the 
administration, get to know the pecple in it, and among other things, attempt 
te find ways in which anti~poverty funds could be channeled into community organizae 
tienal activities in which CORE groups sround the country are involved. The third 
person would be clerical. 


it aleo seeme to me to be impoxtant that some substantial cemmunity organisation be 

undertaken in the Washington arez. it is not essencial that thie be done cut of 

the same office, but F believe it is essential thet it be done. For example, there @ 
are plenty of Megroes in Yashingten ¢c have had the Masch on Washington without bring- § 
ing anyene from the cuteide, if they could have been mobilised. The deficiency in g 
mobilization, of course, waa most apperenteroud the EFDP Challenge isaue where there a 
were very few Washingtonians participating. One possibility is that ghe community 
organization epecialist might be able te develop a Laboratery project right there in 
Washington with some velunteer help and, finances pormitting, I would hope that we 
could develop @ comaunity organization project right there in the Washington, D.C. 


STOR. 


An annual budget for the office as I have described it vould run about ae indicated 4 
en the attached shect. There is some possibility that ve could secure foundation | 
funds tc suppert the research person 2nd office overhead on him and possibly even 

paet of the community organiastien specialist. Judi Nusbaum, who has been doing 

reserrch ané federal prograns work in the Southern Office, is interested in moving 

her operation to Washington. She is sn extremsiy competent person. She is in New 

York now working en @ propetal for aubmission to foundations fer support of that | 
phase of the Washington operation. i have in mind Hike Lesser for the community a) 
organisation gpeciaiist. Se has considerable experience end hes been oncour staff 7 
for several ye2zra working in the Mid-West and the South. Webslped draft e Project ft 


ae a commu ph serrhern Loufeiena and he knows something sbout 
dealing with the Poverty people in Wash 


ington. 


z would like to set started on fund raising for this immediately. I believe that 
you and I and Farmer could find considerable immediate meney to start this cperation 
from trade unions and churches. Trade unions particulaBly, if we strike fast, based 


Smear Wie 
Pay es. Tes g 
pt be + tad «Fs 3Oze 


on the gact that we want to begin work inme@ietely onlicbbying for a strong aini- 
mum wage legislation, which is coming to tle floor of Congress on October ilith. 


i would like te have your coments end reaction to these ideas. I am not now 
offering you a definite pesition, since -& matter of this impertance would have 
to be discussed with the Natioual Action Council before exeqiien. It would also, 
ef course, depend on cur getting e reading of the fund raising prognosis for such 


& purpose. 


Gincerely yours, 


George A. Wiley 
As@eciate National Director 


\ Chewbee, Ob 
F-b- f rab 


February 18, 1966 


Mr. Mike Lesser 
17063 Summit Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mike: 


I regret to inform you that as of thirty (30) after 
receipt of this letter you are bbhing discharged from the | 


employ of the Congress Of Racial Equality. 


After having seen and heard your report at the recent 
Mid-West RAC meetingg it is my honest and sincere opinion 
that you are incompetent as a field secretary, You created 
a state of mass confusion at that meeting. 


lL left that RAC meeting and went into Bogalusa for the 
southern staff meeting. At this meeting I recieved more 
information to substan@iate my impression of you. I1 was 
given a report from the State Director and othere of a 
statement you made to the press durning the summer of 
1965 in reference to a movement being built in Bogalusa. 
It was reported and I was shown a copy of the statement 
as it appeared in the press, that you ( I simply cannot 
figure in what capacity you were acting) were against a 
movement being built there because there was no need for 
one, 3 3 


In reference to the Rac meeting you gave an answer to 
a chapter in reference to a question on funderaising that 
was totally confusing to me as well as other people that 
were there to sincerely find an answer to their problems 
around fund-raising to support a community organizing effort. 
That answer left | ya doubt in my mind as to your ability 
to service chapters 
proved it, 


If there are any questions concerning this matter, please 
feel free to call or write me. 


Yours For Freedom, 


HEC: fee | Herbert Callender 
. Director of Organization 


and/or communities. The Bogalusa incident 


Jamary 31, 19 


I look forward to seeing you at the Conventica, if 


not sconer. 


Sincerely yours, 


5191 Enright Avenue 
Saint Lewis 8, Miseeur! 
January 13, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Rew 
New Yerk 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmere 


It was brought te my attention teday that Mr. Charles Oldham 
has been communicating with ‘the national effige, The purpese of 
this cemmunicatien I understand wes te inferm you ef particular 
facts ef the struggle here in Saint Levis, 


I feel that I om in | @ position as chairman of St. Levis 
CORE te evaluete and | the situation as it exists here. Any 
ecriticion veiced dees net reflect the cencensus ef St. Leuis CORE, 


St. Leuis CORE ynanimeusly passed the fellewing reselutien: 


We, the membership ef St. Leuls CORE de hereby reselve that 
we stand ferthrightly behind the persens whe planned and executes 
and participated in the demenstreatien ef New Year's Eve en St. 
Leuis City Hall, We alse affirm chat the ebjectives te be atteines 
were in line with the current geeis ef St. Levis CORE and were 
reasenably calculated te achieve these ends, 


Theat fines paid te ebhtain the release ef field representatives 
Winsten Lockett and Eugene Teurneur were derived frem an anenyrs.: 
benefacter. These fines were net taken from the CORE treasury e» 
the legal defense fund, 


That we are grateful fer the invaluable aesistance rendere: 
te Ste Levis CORE and the entire community by Eugene Teurneur ar: 
Winsten Leckett. Therefere, we wish te commend beth field 
representatives fer their inep » intelligent and ceuregeeus 
guidance in eur current struggle fer seciel equality. We respectful. y 
momnet that pee A in St. Lovie in order te help us centinve 
the life and struggle a which we are persenyty invelvec. 


Mr. James Farmer January 13, 1964 


That the fines fer all persens except these ef the field 
representatives and a few ethers were paid by CORE, which demandec 
their release because their centinued incarceration weuld have 
been useless and net in the best interest ef the leca] chapter, 


Sincerely yeurs, 


luctan Richards, Chairman, 
LR/ ee St. Levis CORE 


a 


February 13 1964 a 


TO: James Mecain ~ a 
S: Iova-I1llinios_CORE (unarfiliated) 


From: Winston %. Loeke*t 


I arrived in “cock Island Illin’«s on the 3rd. of Febraury to meet with 
a group that wanted to be known as the Iowa-Illinios Committee on Racial 
Before meeting the group the Chairman and I had a disession on the 
group's proposed constitution and the undemocrated aspects of it. He 
agreed that there was a need for the members of the group to feel that 
thier constitution would give them their full democrated group rights. 
That evening I met with 19 peorle and thlk with them about tim CORE 
Rules For Action. Then we talk about about the constitution ,after ris- 
ing several questionab’e potats ani explaining them,the group agreed 
that ther@was a real need to rewrite their constitution. They agreed 
also to the need of having a more realistic name of their group. 
Some members of the grou» have been involved in direct action before 
ag present seemed to agree that they must get a good profect 
Starvedce 
It seems as if the Chairman and ®tawyer, who is no longer around the 
p, wrote the constitution. — 
The the Mehieeen is an Army Planning Engineer. It appears as if his mili- 
tary and engineering backround has influence his way of working with 
people. 4“e has good leadership potential and the members of the group 
appears to réspect him. I believe with more woeking with people over 
things he will be an effective chairman. 
The following evening I again met with the group and ve talk about the 
necessity of this group having good direction. ”. 
The group assured me that they would get started on an action peojfect 
and would work to made their constitution more democrated. 
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RB: New: Haven COGRE- ~ 

From: Winston TR, Lockeét | 

Enelosed is a Yrer-rt from Eleanor Holmes, to me , who is a law student 
and a member of tue caucus in the New Haven chapter that is working to 
isolate the SWPer's in the CORE group. 

Sinee my withdrawal from New Haven the caucus ae been active and has 
thus far provén to be effective. I personally believe that the New Haven 
caucus is functioning-eniy because they realize that the National Office 
is serious about the New Haven situtation. 


I respect Eleanor*s»ininkeh and I am seiously reeonsidering my recene- 
ndation for disaffiliation. 


WINston | 
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Winston Lockett 
4421 McPherson 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Winstons 


Enclosed you will find various lists, memos, etc. From it 
you will see that we have changed your area, and Gene's to 
some extent. What we did was a rough division -- you have 
West from St. Louis, and Gene has East. I realize that 

it is a tremendous area for two people to cover, and hope- 
fully we'll be able to get more staff in the fall (777). 
But meanwhile, can you work things out on the basis we've 
set up. 


One thing we must have from both of you, is re Ss. 

You promised to get one in on the Twin Cities situation, 
now since they seem to be in a mess, we need one even 

more desparately. Velma made a good point by the way, in 
reference to the Twin Cities situation -- isn’t it possible 
for the “good” people in the group to oust the ones who are 
causing the trouble. If not, why not, and what along that 
line could be accomplished? 


What I guess you and Gene should do, i& to get together, 
and exchange your information and ideas on any chapters 
that you used to service, and won't be servicing under 
the new rearrangements. I do think that you should work 
together closely, keeping each other up to date, so that 
if you need help, you can both go to a chapter, or go 

to Shchapter in place of the other one. Okay? Please 
let us know what youfork out. 


wzincerely, 


Marcia 
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a national orpanization with affiliated tocal groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination 


REGIONAL OFFICE 
2085 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 15, CALIFORNIA 


JOrdan 7-592$ 


‘ 


james Farmer 
national director 


Richard Haley 
assistant to the director 
Carl Rachlin, Esq 
general counsel! 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Aigernon D. Black 
James 8B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

Jonn Cogley 

Earl 8. Dickerson 
Eugene E—E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. DOD. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Masiow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
ira DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnoid M. Rose 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Wallis 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 
OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 

2nd vice chairman 
Ralph Rosenfeld 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 

James Peck 
CORElator editor 
Gordon Carey 
program director 
James T. McCain 
director of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


by direct, nonviolent methods 


AREA: 


North Dakota, 


North Dakota, 


May 4, 1964 


Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota 


Grand Forks 


John Preston, Chmn. 
8092 University Station 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


Nebraska, Omaha 


Rev. R. 


E. McNair 


1624 Evans 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Iowa, Des Moines 
Mrs. Edna Griffin 
Lil5S .Hign st. 
Des Moines, Lowa 


Minnesota, Minneapolis - St Paul 


4609 5th Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Illinois, Harvey 
John Hervert 
15131 Halsted 


Harvey, 


Tllinois 


Illinois, Madison Cty. 
Rev OS. Elridge 
1114 Logan 

Madison, Illinois 


June 11, 1964 
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August 12, 1964 


TO: James McCain 171964 
RE: Chicago Summer Project (West Side) AUG 
FROM: Winston H. Lockett | 


The daily activities of the West Side Task Force consists of morning 
discussions about such things as + Housing Problems Unemploymamit Pro— | 
blems, The Nature of Slums, “hat We Are Doing, and How to Yrganize More 
Effectively, and How to Relate Non-Wiolencé in the Slums. In the after=— 
noons: and early evenings the Task Force members make contacts in their 
individually assigned areas and canvass from door to door witha Housing 
Code Violation Survey Yheet. The idea is that once they are able to get 
inside of the person's apartment they would then listen for issues they 


can organize around. 


In the latter part of the evening discussion cénters: around what mistakes 
were made and how they can best be corrected. Also current community issues 
are discussed and hwo they could best be used in community organization. 
Specifically, I think that we were able to show 
that through the “B¥eedom Center™ concept, CORE people on the West Side 

were able to become fairly effective community organizers, and that comnun= 
ity organization clearly produces: community involvement. 1 further feel that 
Task Force people who understood what community organization was about 
proved to be the better organizers. Thus far, we have organized over thirty— 
five comnunity based organizations: with the bulk of them bein tenata organ— 
izations. They involve over some three hundered people with good leader= 
ship potential being developed. Street rallies we have conducted have in— 
volved over two thousand people. They are prowing to be effective and help 
ful in the further stiimulation of community organization and involvement. 


I *hink we are at the point where we must formulate ways of sustaining the 
community involvement we hawe and of continuing to organize other organiza— 


tions... 


This summer's experiences suggests that in order to have an effective 
community organization prosecs the following procedure would be rewarding. 
The steps shoulid be: (a/ orientation of the organizers, (b) canvassing of 
the neighborh6éd and making of personal neighborhood contacts, (c) setting 
up of house meetings, (d) forming of organizations, (e) starting of activities. 
based on reasons for group formation, (f) setting up of street rallies a— 
round block issues, (g) developing of cit-wide activies with community uni- 
fying demands, (h) development of community leadership, and(i) training of 
community people for community organiznge It is importat that all of the 
above things go on with the understanding that the most important steps are 
canvassing and following up on the personal contacts. : 


WD ston 


~~ 
CiC. Gene lOurnaoy 


October 15, 1964 


Winston Lockett 
3503 West Sth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winston: 


On October 6, we sent a letter to Gene(with 
a carbon copy to you) about visiting DesmMo 
Iowa, Davenport, Iowa and Minneapolis, Minn. CORE 
chapters. Up to this point we have not heard 
from either of you concerning these fisits. 


It is necessary that we get someone to visit 
these chapters immediately. If you can not do 
the job we would like to know why. If I'm not 
in the office you may contact Maxine for plane 
reservations and an expense advance. 


This is very important. 
Sineerely yours, 


JTMsms James T. McCain 


aipeaanag: 
> Cee A es Y 
26 OMSL ION OD } 


cc: Gene Tournour Director of Organization 


a 


PIER Ae 


Te ates a hale 


3503 West 5th Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 50R4 
October 21, 1964 


Mr. James McCain 

National Congress of Racial Equality ~€ 
38 Fark Row eo’ 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Jin, 


I am presently waiting for a conformation as to whether 

the Des Moines chapter of C.0.R.E. would like for me to 

visit them. i have planned to arrive there Sunday, ©ctober 25th 
for their meeting. However, [ have spoken with the chairman 

of the group who said she would notify before Sunday to let 

me know if I should come. 


After I leave Des Moines, Iowa, I plan to go to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota and on to Davenport, Iowa to work with those sroups. 


I will keer you informed as to the statures of those groups > 
and will try to make some reccommendations concerning them. 


i went to Indianola, lowa last ‘thursday evening to speak at 
Simmons College. I spoke about the movement, about C.0.R.”. 
organizationally, and specifically about what we have done on 
the @hicago northern Project. There was a contribution to the 
National Office which Gene will be sending in or has sent in 
to the office. 


I gelt that it was a worthwhile trip since I was able to speak 
with half of the student body of that college. 


Very truly, 


Winston He Lockett 


? 


November 30, 1964 


Winston Locwett 
3503 Best Sth Street 
Chicago, Illinois | 


Dear Winston: 


Enclosed is a check for $100.00 ~-- an 
expense advance. 


Also, here is a list of the four chapters 
thet MeCain wants you to visit before Christmas! 


Indianapolis ag a B'Way, Michael Smith, Chmn. 


Quint City CORE E. llth, Davenport, Iowa, 

Des Moines CORE, Mrs. Edna Griffin, Chmn., 1608 
44th St., Des Moines. 

Madison WORE, Gwen Colbert, 365 Celery Hall, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin ) 


We will arrange your future schedule after 
no. 1 (and perhaps no. 2) son is born. 


Please keep me knformed with reports on each 
chapter you visié. 


Sincerely yours, 


Department of Organization 


4 
F 
2 
4 


December 18, 1964 


Winston Lockett 
3605 West 5th Avenue 
Chacago, Illinois 


Dear Winston: 

We are still waiting for your reports én 
Des Moines, Davenport and Indianapolis. We 
must get reports on these fisits immediatag. 
Also, please send me an expense report against 
the $100 expense advance we sent to you. 

Hope all is well 


Sincerely yours, 


Games T. McCain 
Director of Organization 


Winston Lockett 
3503 West 5th Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winston: 
Please send to me as soon as possible, 


reports on your recent field trips. We 
have received none to date. 


Thanks «- hope all is well. 
Sincerely yours, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 


December 23, 1964 


Winston H, Lockett 

3503 West Fifth Aveme 

Chicago, Dllinois 

Dear Winstons 

I have just written a letter to Gene which I am 
enclosing for your information, It is self- 


explanatory, 


Regards to Gretchen and be sure to let us know 
when the little Lockett arrives, 
Sincerely, 


Pi $ 


eae 
ae, 


Mareh 2, 1965 


Winston Lockett 
3505 W. 5th St, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Winston: 


Enclosed is some sorrespondence from 


Madison County CORE. They sound as though 


they may need some help. I think perhaps 
you ought to get in touch with them, 


How's the little "Freedom Fighter" 
Andrew Tracy? 


Best Regards 


Sincerely, 


Maxine § 


skurka 
Department of Organization 


Winston Lockett 
3505 W. Sth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winston? 
<2 ou every get in touch with Madison CORE? 
wenine ke to hear from you on some kind 
of a regula’ basis -- you know field reports 
like every monte. 
Hope all is well with you and yours, 


Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 
Department of Organization 
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Jwme 23, 1965 


Mrs. Luziel Woaten 
Madison County CORE 
130 Hill St. 
Madison, Illinois 


Dear Mrs. Woaten: 


If you are prepared to elect a Chairman 
who resides in your city and is a mmmber of 
Madison County CORE, and bring to the con- 
vention a chapter mI am prepared 
to recommend you for affiliation. 


In the case that you persist in perenne 
Rev. your chairman, even though he 
does not live in your city, I will Rave to 
ask the convention to deny you credéntials 


to participate. 


Sincerely yours, 


Winston Lockett 
Field Secretary 


June 23, 1965 


Mrs. Virginia Jacobs 
Independence CORE 
912 North MoCoy 
Independenee, Mo, 


Dear Mrs, Jacobs? 


We suggest that you send delegates 
to the convention and if you bring along 
your affiliation blank and fee I plan 
to recommend you for affiliation &@ the 
National Convention, 


Hope to see you there, 
Sincerely yours, 


Winston Lockett 
Field Secretary 


September 14, 1965 


Mr. Wins@on Lockett 
3505 West 5th Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winston: 


As you probably have heard, Ronnie Moore 
is working, et least tempovarily, in the Organi- 
zation department. He has asked me to get the 
following things from you as soon as possible. 
He wants an up-toedate report on your activities 
in the last few months and a list of all chapters 
under your juristiction, their correct addresses, 
and chairmen, and what they have been doing. 


Please try to get this to us right away. 
Best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 
Department of Organization 


September 24, 1965 


Winston Lockett 
3505 West 5th Avenue 
Chicago, illinois 


Dear Winston: 


Enclosed is your check, [Enjoy it! 
Ronnie Moore would like a report on 


ur individual reactions to the recent Mid-west 
pr Fe Gonference. Thanks. 


Regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 


Dept. ¢ Organization 


- ~ . Sr 
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| Congreas of Racial Equality 
Park Row 


MARITAL STATUS: 


NAMES OF CHILDREN F J SRE AGES. 
SOCIAL SECURITY# _ “CS Feeaeeene | | 


PLEASE LIST ANY C RIGHTS ACTIVITIES IN WHICH YOU 


BELOW 
ee ee oe for instance if you were a a member 
pte = 


IN THE SPACE 
PARTICIPATED 
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Date form filled out: a\ai\ eA 
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Syracuse: Enclosed is a copy of the field secretary's report I wrote 
after visiting the chapter in October. The loss of two of the key 
figures in the chapter is bound to have a significant effect on the 


group, however at this point a follow-up visit by a field secretary is 


not feasible. 
Westchester: Enclosed is a copy of the field secretary's report I 


wrote about the chapter. I am sorry to say that my original impression 


was too optimistic. The chapter leadership is capable of giving the 


impression of competence and perception, but in reality is too concerned 


with petty personality fights. This tension is not the same as what 
we would call factionalism. It is merely a reflection of the very 
adolescent approach of the members. Every time I attend a meeting 
we try | to discuss some form of activity which will “involve the con- 
munity" and gain new members for the chapter." Every discussion of 
this sort is very spirited until the question -.comes up about who is 
to do the work. At this point the members of the executive committee 
all complain of overwork and ask to be passed over for the job. I 
try to hint that the chapter isn't doing enough to overwork anyone, 
but such hints are never picked up. In short, I am very well-liked 
by the key members of the chapter, but I have not been able bes shake 
the chapter out of its affluent suburbanisn. 


Yonkers: Enclosed is a copy of a field secretary' s report which I 


submitted after my first few visits‘to the chapter. Both New Rochelle, 


which calls itself Westchester CORE and Yonkers are within commuting 
distances of my house which has allowed me to make frequent visits 
to these chapters. Since these visits have spanned over three months 
I have been able to get a better perspective of these chapters than 
many of the others I have visited. Briefly I raise the following 
points to supplement my report. 

1. Bob Auerbach is virtually the entire chapter. He is 17 


or 18, well-liked by both Negroes and whites, (he is white) 


but is unable to generate enthusiasm around projects and 


thus ends up doing all the work himself. He was chairman 


for about 9 months. 


2. About a week ago Bob resigned and a new chairman was elected, 
I have never met him and his name was mentioned to me once 


or twice, but I don't remember it. The new chairman is 


Negro, in his middle twenties, and is not particularly out- 
spoken. (Bob's impression.) But the combination of an older 


leader who is Negro, and Bob's decision to stay on as 
vice-chairman gives the chapter a chance for some real 
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The Trailways project placed me in a position of definit 
with some of the members of the Washington chapter, especially 7 


chairman, Herb Woods. Although my evaluation is bound to be in some 
ways subjective, I feel what I am presenting is as close to the "truth" 
as I can make it. Essentially, Herb Woods was chosen chairman because. 
he was the least offensive of the three candidates. By this I mean 
that Reggie Webb and Marion Outlaw created strong impressions on the 
membership, and as a result hid many enemies, enough to prevent either 
of them from becoming chairman. Herb was seen as a conciliatér, one 
who would not arouse the fear of his becoming another Hobson. He 
campaigned on a platform of let's get the chapter moving, and stated 
that the Trailways project would be given top priority if he was 
elected. 

Once becoming chairman, however, Herb ran into problems. Many 
of the most active members reverted to their factional approach 
and began to try to undermine him. Herb is no leader, and was unable 
to cope with the dissantion. The attacks centered around the Trailways 
project, and every time Herb had a rough meeting he would call me up 
(collect) and blame me for not doing enough to help the praject. Thus, 
I wrote the draft of the leaflet, sent down fact sheets, wrote a letter 
from James Farmer(with Mr. Farmer's permission) urging support for 
the boycott in Washington and even made a steneil of it. I sent 
copies of the petitions, made the arrangements for the press con- 
ference and visited the chapter three times, including a four hour 
planning session with the executive committee at which fifteen members 
were present-obviously indicating some interest in the project. And 
yet Herb still found things I wasn't doing, and although I tried to 
explain to him that I expected his chapter to take the ball and 
run the project in Washington I constantly found myself being attacked 
for doing too much, or attacked for doing too little. Every time things 
went poorly in Washington Herb would call and tell me that Regional 
foisted the project on the chapter and thus we had a responsibility 
to handle all the myriad details of the project. 

The day of%the press conference, Dec. 21, this situation came to 
a head. Herb said to me, "The next time you ask us to run a project, 
I wish you'll give us more-.of the facts in the beginning." His com-= 
plaint was that I didn't give him the break down of employment in the 
Washington terminal, when in fact, that was certainly not by job, and 
the employment chairman, Willis Martin had said that he would invest- 
igate the situation when I first came to Washington, on November 16. 

The situation has not improved but the moral of the story is 
auite apparent. First of all the Trailways project was a difficult 
one for any chapter to handle. But judging from the chapter's cynical 
attitude towards myself, Lou, Parmer; :afid at léast on Herb's part, 
George Wylie as well, it seems that any project which was brought to 
the Washington chapter on a Regional or National basis, would im- 
mediately come under fire as soon as the first obstacles were encounter=- 
ed, in attempt to cover up the chapter's inability to unite around 
just about anything. | 


anes I have only met a few members:of the chapter, largely 
ecause there aren't many members to meet. I have submitted a report 
to Lou Smith, which is enclosed, outlining a three month project 

in Baltimore which will hopefully revitalize the chapter and serve 

as a pilot project for 6ther community organization-political action 


projects in the Northeast. 
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progress during the next few months. The chapter, however, 

could use a series of visits from a field secretary dufing 

this period to help it get off the ground. Another problem 

which may arise is the chapter's application for affiliation. 

I have stalled the chapter on this point because I really didn't 

think it warranted being affiliated, and I tried to establish 

some broad criteria which, if met, would allow me to urge 

affiliation. The two criteria I emphasized were l. enlarging 

the leadership base of the chapter 2. somehow incorporating 

the tenants group with whom Bob was working into a more gooperative 

relationship frith the chapter as a whole. lin the past Bob, as 

an individual has worked with the group, but after I spoke to the 

people and attended two of their meetings I found that Bob had 

not been able to extend his personal relationship with the group 

to a relatiohship, both organizationally and programatically, 

with CORE. The issue of affiliation is very alive in the chapter 

and I think we ought carefully observe the chapter's progress 

— next few months, and if satisfactory, recommend af- 
ation. 
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Dear Maxine, 


I'm working down here where nonne has hardy heard of our stellar 


organization. It's very important that I +, some CORE stationary. 


Could you please send me a ream of CORE/stationery and about 200 CORE 


envelopes. These figures are a litfle high, but send as much as you 


Cane 


The address is 1713 E, Jal tinore Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
F 3 
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Per John Le McDowell 
, 712 East 6th Street 
New York 9, New York. 
982 3628 


If the verdict be guily, I the quote guilty unquote wish to 
state that I refuse to pay all fines levied ageinst me, 
I believe that this ac@® of civil disobedience was necessary 


and just. 


I.cannot and will not acepet. another compromise of Negro Citizen's 
rights under the guise of urban renewal.. 

Rather than idly watch as citizens are immorally and illegally 
deprived of their homes administrative perversions of 
the urban renewal act I. accept jell without bail, anc while in 
jail will refuse all food offered to me, to press that there 
etill are men who refuse to compromise human dignity for political 


and economic expediency. 


Freedom 


“GEL bane 


December 21, 1965 


Mr. Antoine Perot 
1824 East 97th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Dear Tony: 


I am happy to offer you a position on the CORE staff as Field 
Secretary I, effective December 1, 1965, On the basis of your 
prior experéence we can allow youu to start at the two-year step 
with a salary of $5200 per year (see collective bargaining agree- 
ment enclosed). 


Mrs. Coleman, whe is in charge of personnel, will be in touch with 
you with respect to fringe benefits. 


Your maximum expense allowance will be $125 a month as explained 
by Ed Day in the telephone conversation and in the enclosed memo- 
randum. The remainder of your expense advance, to bring you up 
to date through December 26th, is enclosed. You will recééve the 
final adbance on December 27th. The expense report which is en- 
closed should be mailed on the 27th. Also enclosed are three add& 
tional expense reports to cover the first three weeks in December. 


Paydays are every other Wednesday, and your first check, which was 
due on the 15th, will be mailed shortly. The next paycheck is of 
the 29th. 


I am concerned about the matter of your orientation and training. ) 
For the time being we shall proceed by having you understudy Mike | 
Lesser, but I'd like to have you attend some training sessions 

with other staff as soon as we can get them set up. 


Sincerely, 


George A. Wiley 
Associate Matienal Directer 


GAW: ns 
Enclosure 


18a B.. 97 St 
Cleveland 44106, Ohio 
December 9, 1965 
pec 1 3 968 
Dear George: 

First, I want to say thanks for the appointment 
and particularly during this critical period when 
chapters are attempting to make the transition from 
dramatic protest groups to a community movement, which 
Will require long-range commitment and creative 
programm R Q perhaps 
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Uravel and what 18S the system Or accounting tor these 
expenditures? 
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January 4, 1966 


Mr. Antoine Perot 
1824 East 97th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Tony: 


The new year was brought in with several changes being 
made in the prefessional staff. Mr. Floyd B. McKissick is 
the new National Director, Mr. James McCain was made Special 
Assistant to the Director in Political Action and I was made 


Director of Organization. 


The National Action Council has asked for a complete 
report of activities of chapters in each of the regions, I 
must get this to them by January 1978bd. I, not having ever > 
worked in the Mid-West must ask you to send in a report to 
the Organization Dept. as soon as possible. I realize that 
you have only been on staff for approx. a month now, however, 
Il assume that you have visited some of the chapters out that 


way. 


There will be a meeting of all nothern field staff in the 
very near future to discuss program, finances, and duties. You 
will be informed in plenty time for you to make arrangements to 


attend. 


Having newer met you, let me tkhke this opportunity to 
welcome you to the staff of CORE and hope that you will enjoy 
working with us. I'm looking forward to meeting you. 


Please keep the report in mind and send it to us as soon 
as possible. , 


Yours for Freedon, 


HEC: fee Herbert E. C-llender 
Director of Organization 


January 25, 1966 


Mr. Tony Perot 
1824 East 97th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Tony: 


Please be advised that we have made arrangements for 
a leased car for your use in the Mid-West. The car may 
be picked up on January 31, 1966 from the following dealer: 


Mr. Seymour Safier 

c/o Bbansyield Auto Leasing 
1600 333 Cherrin Blvd. 
Shakker Hights, Ohio 


You will be getting a 1966 Dodge Polara. There will be 
five (5) new tires on the car and when you need them you 
may go back to the above mentioned dealer and pick up five more 
tires, You will be allowed only 50,000 miles for the two year 
period and after that CORE will be charged an extra 2¢ per 


mile, 


I hope that the above arrangements will be satisfactorgl 


I will be in Detroit for the RAC meeting on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th of February, I hope that I will get the chance to 
meet and talk with you at that time. 


We have not recieved any expense forms from you since 
you have been employed with us. It is hoped that you will 
begin to send them to each week as directed. My secretary 
handles the mailing out of field staff checks and she has 
indicated to me that she has been requested to tell all 
field staff that unless we begin recieving expense forms 
by the Monday after you recieve your weekly check she will 
hold up on the mailing of the following check until she 


recieves the expense forms, So beware. 


I look forward to seeing you. 
| Yours For Freedom, 


Herb Callender 
Director Of Organization 


__. 
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March 14, 1:66 


Mr. Tony Perot 
1824 Bast 97th Street 
Cleveland, Qhio 


Dear Tony: 


Please find enclosed, a copy of a letter McKissick recieved from 
a former Durham resident and a copy of my answer to her. 


In reference to the enclosed please make an attempt to contact 
Mrs. Shirlee Jenkins of Benton Harbor, Michigan in approximately two 
or three weeks if she has not contacted you by that time. Before we 
wven begin to consider her group 66r affiliation, we must know or have 


- gome idea as to what the group consists of in the way of memberships 
and comaunity projects or program. 


In reference to the other unaffiliated chapters in your area, please 
contact us sometime this week via report as to whether you think and 
would reccommend any of them for affiliation at this time. The Nac 
meeting is to take place this weekend. 


As you have no doubt heard, Mike Lesser has been fired and inturn 
he resigned from CORE as a field secretary. This leaves a gap in your 
area for another field secretary. I think that if you have anyone in 
mind for that vacancy you should have him send us a resume and you should 
send us a recommendation. 


Your check (payroll) for last week is being mailed today, hopefully 
we will be able to send you some expenses this week also. We realize 
how @ifficult it is for you to move around without money. I am enclosing 
some expense forms for you to fill out and return to us immdédiately. In 
case you didn’t know it the Federal Government requires that you report 
this imcome, expense money, on your return each year, so that it would 
be to your advantage to keep accufate records of where the money went 
that we are sending to fou for expenses. Most of the field secretaries 
in the North get reciepts for every penny that they spend so that when and 
if questions arise they willhave proof of where the mongg went. On the 
National CORE Federal return we report that so much money went for expenses 
each and then we have to show where and who this money went to, so even 
if you don't report to the government that you got these expenses they find 
out in the long run by checking our returns. We must have your expense , 
reports so that we naw were the money is spent when we are asked. 80 
PlERBe. cccccccses 

Looking to he@a from you soon, 


Fran Crggton 


Lehi 
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«a January 24, 1966 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


FROM: 
RE: 


: 
; 
| 


MR. FLOYD MCKISSICK AND MR. JAMES FARMER 


Herb Callender, Director Of Organization 


Hiring of Howard Quander as N.E. Field Secretary 


I respectfully request permission to hire Howard Quander as 

field secretary to replace me in the Northeast region. 

Howard Quander was Co-Chairman under me durning my term as 

chairman of Bronx CORE. He is presently on the steering committee 
of the chapter in the Bronx and is a very diligent and hard-working 
young man. He is capable to carry out the necessary functions of 


a CORE field secretary. 


I would recommend that Mr. Quander be hired at a starting salary 


of $4900.00 a year and the budget expenses of $125.00 plus an 


agreement for extra expenses to cover the use of his own personal 


car for CORE travel. 


Mr. Quander should be pklaced on the payroll of the week of January 


26th. 
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18 March 1966 


TO: Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 
FROM: Howard Quander, Field Secretary, Northeastern Region 


RE: Morris County CORE 


1. The Morris County Chapter was organized in March 1965 and has been 
active since that time. 


2. This Chapter has fulfilled the requirements of Article IV, Section 1 
of the National Constitution as indicated below: 


(a) Application for affiliation was made in June 1965, with $10.00 
initiation fee submitted at that time. 


(b) Membership includes Negroes and Caucasions. 


(c) Has engaged in the following community programs: 


(1) Recruitment for Headcstart program. 
(2) Housing program for upgrading and new construction. 


| (3) Critical examination, report on and action around local ; 
Urban Renewal Program. ‘ 


(d) Has maintained an active membership of from 30 to 35 for the 
past three months. 


3. The Chapter is excellently organized. Its’ program and activities 
are of above average calibre. I therefore recommend the chapter for 
affiliation | si ie 
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HOWARD QUANDER 
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ENDORSEMENT 18 March 1966 : 


On the basis of the above report, I recommend the affiliation of | 
this chapter. a 4 
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HERBERT CALLENDER 
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Summer 1965 


1964 — 1965 


1964 (6 mos.) 


1961 - 1964 


1958 _- 15 


1250 - 1951 


1951 - 1957 


Born: 


Married: 


Health: 


Affiliations: 


Civic: 


JOB OBJECTIVE 


.. Position in organization field. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Project Up Lift (PUL), HARYOU-ACT 


2092 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
SUPERVISOR —- COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


National School of Home Study 
229 Park Avenue South, New York, 
EDUCATICNAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Local 144 (B.S.I.E.U.) AFL-CIO 
797 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
ORGANIZER 


H. Ge Parks, ings 
SALESMAN 


Compact Associates, Inc. 


578 East 168 Street, Bronx, 


KI 2=3579 


130 South Fulton Avenue, lit. Vernon, N.Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


be) Alaris YN 
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St. Augustine's College, Raleigh, Morth Carolina 


Major: English. 


City College of New York (School of Business) 
Course of Study: Business Administration (one semester) 
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U.S. Navy 


Seaman Apyvrentice to Petty Officer (Yeoman) lst Class. 


Hon. Discharge; not in Reserve. 


PERSONAL 


6 Jan 32 in New York City; height: 6'5"; wt.: 210 lbs. 


1959; one daughter; age 5. 


Excellent; no physical limitations. 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity; Order of St. 


Andrew; Order of 


the Bonnet (New York City Mission Society Alumni). 
Concourse-Claremont Reform Democratic Club 

South Bronx Parents Committee (Co-organizer) | 
Bronx Chapter, Congress of Racial Equality (Charter member, 


Past Chairman -— 1964) 


ATICN PLEASE SEE FOLLOY 


Amplified Resume Howard W. Quander 
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Increased sales in accounts and established sufficient new accounts 
to enable 40% of original accounts to be removed from route (over a 
six months pertedl to establish a new route in area. Maintained a 
sales volume, during this period, equal to and above that of compar- 
itive period of previous year. Sales volume rated among the top 

ten salesmen nationally. 

sales Manarer: Robert Slater. 


Reason for leaving: Resigned to seek employment which was less 
phys hysical, o »ffering more latitude for growth ana advancement; and at 
that point, to devote six months to a personal project. 


Wi i! 


1958 - 1961 
Compact Associates, Inc. 
(Distributors; home apvliances) 
| ; : Mmployed as (direct) salesman. Called on prospective customers, by 
appointment, and sold "home renovating unit" (vacuum cleaner) on time 


payment basis. 


Remained leading salesman, on volume and percentage sales basis, in 
| the New York area (Bronx, Manhattan and Westchester) during entire 


period of employment. 


Was assigned as instructor for sales trainees and later as "crew 
manager", suvervising nine (9) salesmen. ‘Was paid override on sales 


a unit. 
sales Manager: Howard Edwards, 


Reason for leaving To accept better payinrs position above. 


Available for interview at anytine. 
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Amplified Resume Howard W. (nander 


PLOYMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


Summer 1965 

Project Up Lift (HARYOU-ACT) 
Employed as staff supervisor to train; create program for; supervise; 
and report on the progress of twenty-five (25) associates (age 22 to 
25) in the Summer "crash" program sponsored by the Federal Office of 
Keonomic Opvortunity. 


Operated in field of community organization from 28 June to 17 Sep- 
tember. From 17 September to 30 November served on writing team to 
complete a "Manual for Community Organization Teams", to be used-in 
similar programs throughout the country. 


Reason for leaving: ‘Summer program completed. 


1964 — 1965 

National School of Hone Study 
Represented School in sections of Fhiladelphia, Penna., then in 
Baltimore, Md. (8 months). Maintained reidents both in New York 
and Baltimore. 


Called on prospective students to ascertain qualifications, evaluate 
credits, advise on needed program and enroll in home study courses; 
negotiated tuition payment terms, fillec out necessary forms and 
accepted initial enrollement fees. 


Remained one of top three representatives in Eastern district (Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Dis trict of Columbia and 
Virginia) for entire period of employment in that area, | 


Reason for leaving: To use experience and talent in a more steble 
position with opportunity for further educational qualification. 


1964 (6 months) 


Lo cal 144, ‘Bi Ree se.) A} oP od ie 
Assisted in organizing personell of voluntary hospitals in preparation 
for elections on union representation. 


Spoke with individuals (on their way to and from work) to persuade 
Signing of unionization support cards. Addressec groups of hospital 
employees on the advantages of unionization. 


Reason for leaving: Cut cown of organizational staff. 


1961 — 1964 

Hs UG. Peres, inc. 

(Mfrs. and distributors: processed meat products) 
Employed as route salesman in New York - New Jersey area. Serviced 
existing accounts, established new accounts and did general merchan- 
dising anc. display. 


qi Congress of Racial Equaltty, CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
: : | CO 76270 
TO: Robert Curvin and KAC represenatives in N.E. Region 


FROM: Herbert E. Callender, Director of Organization 
RE: Hiring of Howard Quander, field Secretary 


Please be advised that Howard Quander has been hired as field secretary 


to replace me in the Northeast Region. 


There was a great urgency presenting itself in the region, in that, 
there were a number of chapters hanging in limbo because of my being 
appointed director of organization and pulled out of the areas in 
which I had previously worked, I felt that it was therefore necessary 
to find, with much speed, someone who could fill the job of field 
secretary in this region. My immediate concern was for the regions 


welfare, so I went ahead and found a replacement in the person pf 


Howard Quander. 


Howard Quander has been active in the movement since the inception of 
Bronx CORE, He was Co-Chairman durning the time I was chairman. He 
later became a part of the steering committee of BrongxCORE. He has 
worked long and hard to see to it that Bronx CORE become the type of chapter 


that we all can be proud of. 


I hereby request, offering humble apol@mies for going ahead without 
consulting you, that you accept him as a field secretary in your region. 


Attached herewith is a copy of Howards employment and educationat 
background. 


Thank you. 


, \ erreck VW 0W - 4 
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ter, Pd is located in Delware Co. and has a population of 65,000 


—peepie, of which 27,000 are Negroes, fhe present leadership in Chester 
both Negro and white for the most part have no real interest: in so¥ving 


the racial prdfylems of Chester. . 
I was able to obtain the following information, which lI wine. pass on to 
Stalney Branche, for use during the state Human Rela tions Commission 
hearning concerning the segrega ducational system. There are 11,000 
public school students in Chester and 7,000 of these are Negroes. When a 
child first enters schools in Chester there is a 60-40 ratio in favor of 
the Negro children, however by the time this group of children reaches the 


high school level the ratio has become 50-50-. Since 1940, the population o 


of Chester increased a little over 7%. The white population change 14% 

and the Negro population increased 109%, ‘the 1960 census showed about 1/3 
of Chester's population is Negro. Using these figute? I determine that the 
dropout rat’among Negroes is around 62% and the president of the school 
board admits that the rate is above 50% The figures are just as bad for 
housing and employment. These figures are aviabbhe to anyone who really 

has a interest in making a change in the racial policy of Chester. 


Stanley Branche appears to have as much interest in bettering the situtation 
in Chester for Negroes as Gov. Wallace does in Alabama. I am almost certain! 


that if he had a program or plan — it would be accepted and 


@nforced. Never befor have I witnes#such a lack of organization of 


direction. The sending of a Field Secretary to Chester, in my opinton 

was brought about by political pressure and not becaus of any great want 
for help in the civil rights stuyzegle although their is a need for someone 
in Chester who knows what to do and will do it. I am not accusping the 
organization dept. of this because I discovered that CFFN through Stanley 
Branche had been giva@ three hundred ($300) last November with the understxuxx 
standing thet he would bring GFFN into CORE and thet he had been re- : 
commended for a field secretary’ job by Low Smith ex-chairman of Phila. 

CORE and un-named persons from the national office . The only xasunx 
reason that the people from the national office are not named here is that 

I don't know their names. In talking with Jim McCain, he revealed to me 
that he had tmow knowledge of Stanley Srughex Branche being promis 

BUSMXREX pYOmise a position on the staff as a field secretary or that 


three hundred dollars ($300) had been give CFFN to open their office. 
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I also discovered that Jim Farmer had oventaoitieti Support from national 
CORE. Such a promise was made after one meeting and anyone meeting Stanley 
Branche for the first time and promising him so much is something thet I 
am not able xmmx to understand. Stanley Branche is about the most omoxious | 
erson that I or anyone else who has had the misfombume: to meet. an 
We don't wish to start a HUAC in CORE but a check on Stanley Brache would. 
have revealed a Shady Bmarxx person. Branche is wanted in Phila. for 


question by the police for stealing funds of a pergon that he was working | 
with and this is a fact thea& Xxx can be read in any back issue emxx of a | 
Phila. newspaper whickh—+ ead, ae | 
I can't help but %*o feel that my trip to Chester was an unwarranted waste 

of personnel and money that i hope will not be repeated in the future with 


poo M4pralle 


Isaac Reynolds 
Field Secretary 
CORE 


me or any other field secretary. 
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May 1964 


TO: Jim McCain 
FROM: Isaac Reynolds 
RE: Chester, Pennsylvania 


Chester, Pennsylvania is located in Delaware County and has a population of 65,000 
of which 27,000 are Negroes. The present leadership in Chester, both Negro and white, 
for the most part have no real interest in solving the racial problems of Chester. 


I was able to obtain the following information, which I tried to pass on to Stanley 
Branche, for use during the §tate Human Relations Commission hearing concerning the 
segregated educational system. There are 11,000 public school students in Chester 

and 7,000 of these are Negroes. When a child first enters schbdols in Chester there is 

a 60-40 ratio in favor of the Negro children. However, by the time this group of 
children reaches the high school level the ratio has become 50-50. Since 1940 the 
population of Chester increased a little over 7%. The white population changed 14% and 
the Negro population increased 109%. The 1960 census showed about 1/3 of Chester's 
population is Negro. Using these figures I determine ‘that the dropout rate among Negroes 
is around 62% and the President of the school board admits that the rate is above 50%. 
The figures are just as bad for housing and employment. These figures are available 

to anyone who really has a interest in making a changed in the racial policy of Chester. 
Stanley Branche appears to have as much interest in bettering the situation in Chester 
for Negroes as Governor Wallace does in Alabama. I am almost certain that if he had. 

a program or plan that much of it would be accepted and enforced. Never before have 

I witnessed such a lack of organization or direction. The sending of a Field Secretary 
to Chester, in my opinion, was brought about by political pressure and not because 

of any great want for help in the civil rights struggle although thefe is a need for 
someone in Chester who knows what to do and will do it. I am not accusing the organization 
department of this because I discovered that CFFN through Stanley Branche had been ~ 
given three hundred ($300) last Nevember with the understanding that he would bring CFFN 
into CORE and that he had been recommended for a field secretarial job by Lou Smith, 
ex-chairman of Philadelphia CORE and un=named persons from the national office. The 
only reasons that the people from the national office are not named here is that I 

don't know their names. In talking with Jim McCain, he revealed to me that he had 

no knowledge of Stanley Branche being promised a position on the staff as a field 
secretary or that three hundred dollars ($300) had been given to CFFN to open their 
office. 


I also discovered that Jim Farmer had promised full support from national CORE. Such 

a promise was made after one meeting and anyone meeting Stanley Branche for the first 

time and promising him so much is something that I am not able to understand. Stanley 
Branche is about the most obnoxious person Whem I or anyone else whe has had the misfortune 
of meeting. We don't wish to start a HUAC in CORE but a check on Stanley Branche would 
have revealed a shady person. Branche is wanted in Philadelphia for question by the 
police for stealing funds of a person whom he was working with and this is a fact that 

can be read in any back issue of any Philadelphia newspaper. 


I can't help but feel that my trip to Chester was an unwarranted waste of personnel and 
money that I hope will not be repeated in the future with me or any other field secretary. 
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38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK EC 1 5 Sd 
COrtiandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


Dear Fran, 

Please send me the current list of 
regional officers along with their addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

I want to send a paper to them that I 
am working on concernign the organizeing 
of hospitals workers, plus I would like to 
have some information from Sue Rice and Bob 
Curvin about an area conference being held 


in Rochester or Syracuse. 


Tony Riley 
1020 Plymouth Ave, So 
Rochester 8, New York 


January 4, 1966 


Mr. Anthony Riley 
1020 Plymouth Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Tony: 


Guess you've heard the results of the NAC meeting this last 
weekend. Well just to confirm it Mr. McKissick is the new 
National Director, Mr. McCain is Special Assietant to The 
Director in Political Action and I was made Director of Org.. 


Along with these changes come a number of problems and vacancies 
in the professional staff of CORE, however, I'm sure that things 
whll work themselves out in the very near future. Mr. McKissick 
is a dedicated person and is willing to tackle and solve, along 
with other members of the staff, as many of these problems 4s 
can be solved. 


I sincerely hope that you are satisfied with the changes and 
will make an attempt to do all that is in your power to work 
with. and give your cooperation to each and every one of those 
peppéeasvholwhabe that most staff members will leave personalities 
out of their jobs and let the movement take prevedent over all 


other petty crap. | 


There will be a meeting of the northern staff in the very near 
future to discuss program, finances, and duties. I will call 
you and let you know the time, place and date. 


Take care and don't do anything that I wouldn't. 


See you soon. 


Yours for Freedon, 


HEC: fee | Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


January 11, 1966 


Mr. Tony Riley 
1020 Plymouth Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Tony; \ 


Sorry for the delay in answering your letter, ‘however, just 
couldn't get around to it before now. You know what they say 
"better late than never" so her is your answer. | | 


The list you requested is not available at the present time. 
I expect it to be ready by the end of this month ‘at the jatest 
and I will then mail you a copy of it for your use. 


I am enclosing some information about the conference in 
Washington, D.C. I expect that you will want to know a little 
more avout it than was known at the congerence this weekend. 


Spoke to Roena and she has made arrangements with the Dunbar 
Hotel for sleeping, the cost will be $3.00 per night per person. 
Eating arrangements have been made by the chapter and hopefully 
this will suffice. 


The rally will be held on Saturday night at 8:00 PM. at a 
union hall. The dance will be held at 6:00 P.M. on Sunday 


night. 
So Ce Bi, de ck 6c dele 


Freedom, 


Herb Callender, 
Director of Organization 
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Plymouth-Magnolia Esso Service 
1025 South Plymouth Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14608 
February 24, 1966 


Se ee ee a esa ae a tyrcenirs 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Rark Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Me Kissick: 


Mr. Anthony Riley, the Eastern Director, wrote 
two personal checks dated January 15 and 20, 1966; 
which I am umable to cash. Phe Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company returned both checks because his 
accounts had been closed. I have tried to reach Pe 
him but to no avail. 4 


I am enclosing a photo copy of the two checks. 


Your assistance would be greatly appreciated. a 
Yours truly, | 
lei ey) /7S— ek dered : 
Aaron Mc Fadden (Owner) 

Enc. | 

AM/jvm : 
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/ MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY OF ROCHESTER. © 


+ 346 UT-REV. 10-64 


. Bwoce. a 


nachecton 06 New York | 
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REASON INDICATED BY NUMBER 


9. Drawn Against Uncollected Funds 13. Must be Endorsed os Drawn 
10. Date 14. Guorontee of Amount 

11. Moker Deceased 15. Officiel Endorsement Required 
12. Missing Endorsement 16. Other Reason 


WE CHARGE YOUR ACCOUNT AND RETURN UNPAIE 


5. Title of Account Missing 
6. Signoture Missing 
7. Two Signatures Required 
~. Signature Ilegible 


1. Insufficient Funds 

2. Account Closed 

3. Payment Stopped’ 

4. Unoble to Locote Account 


REASON NO. DRAWN ON MAKER AMOUNT 


10,00 


2 50-17 Co-Ord,. <n Comm. 


- 50-17 Anthony Riley 


30.0 


1/26/6 | Hsa |“ sus-| 80999 | 2 | 59 | 


TOTAL AMOU 


DATE | coRRECT | AUTHORIZED ACCOUNT NUMBER 


eS | | | 
Plymouth-Magnolia Esso , 


1025 Plymouth Avenue South 
Rochester, New York 14608 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DUPLICATING SYSTEMS 


871 ATLANTIC AVENUE + ROCHESTER, N.Y. 14609 
BU 8-1420 


$ 50.00 


Dear Customer; 


We have had no response to our recent communication directing 
attention to your account which is now in arrears. 


We wish to preserve pleasant relations, but we must have your 
cooperation in this. matter. 


We feel that we have been very lenient in this matter and up 
to the present writing have refrained from taking the measures 


available to secure payment on this account. 


The time has come when we must insist that the past due 
balance be paid. 

WHY NOT MAIL US A CHECK TODAY WHILE THE SUBJECT IS FRESH 
IN YOUR MIND. | 


Very truly yours, 


B. Dunphrey Wp 
Credit Dept. 


YOUR REQUEST FOR CREDIT 
WAS NOT IGNORED 


THIS REQUEST FOR PAYMENT 
SHOULD NOT BE=————— 


_ eT - _—— 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT - MAINTENANCE - SERVICE - SALES 
OLYMPIA — ANITA — CONTEX — ADDO-X — TOTOLIA 
SMITH-CORONA — REMINGTON — OLIVETTI 


] 
Piss | | 
Abas ee eee go Core / Gg 
DAT EecenceeeneApril 21, 1962 
Pity  'TYeeJerome Saith 

GC dcaco i« o unicue situationg it is composed of five units . 
plus the executive counci] which is the policy meking vody. Two 
sepre esentatives from each unit constitute the executive councile 
Sam Riley is chairman of the executive council anc a list of 
officials for usits an council is located on last -age. 

Chicage 2 — has many oroble: Ss nevertheloss, I*m of the : 
opinion that the unit syetem will work, Listed below are the ; 4 
oroblens that bec solutions : 

a) Establishment of unit unity ; | 
o) Establishment of community ba e | 
¢) Memcership increase : 
gd; Adootion of ed aeae ae which would define ‘ 
: crystal clear the reiationshics octween unis and 
@xecutivee 
a 

Recommendation for the solution of hese are on the third 

PaCls 
pa 
& 
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Confezred with executive council and was informed of problens 
which have xetarded CONE*s activity in Chicaco, The caucus 
lasted for seven hours, The formulation of a systems that could 
control funds andat the same time eliminate interegrour cone 
flicts absorbed the tise, Ten person were corsented, 


Xeatside unit, twenty sersons attenied meeting. The tonic . 
for the evening was Chicago Board of Education, the West sice — 
is trying to arrest the use of trailers es classreom, The 
trailer wouid avert the intergration of the schools, Enciesex 
is fly sheet toct is being used in cameaign against school board. 


“agtside unit has goed leadership, it is one of th» setter 
unit en! should maintain status for sometime, 


University of Chicege, new officers were elected, ternie 
“ander were voted chairman an’ Viceechairman cirectively. Ther 
we @ twentyefive meebers at meeting The group is still orotesting 
the University housing policy eiso they are investigating the 
hospital for discriminatory oractices, 


Group needs cocomunity contacts, however, ashen tis contact is 
establisi, it will become a effective weapon in struggle. 


Southsice unit is in a deplorable condition, This is dve t 
duck of membership and an effective ,rocram. They shoui: emerce 


from this state soon. The workshop should solve their major »robiem, 


Spoke «ith Dean Gandy, his church is located on Southcide, 
therfore, he woulc ce very heicful to Seuthcice unite 


Chicago COnE rented oi fice an’ accepted recomsendation, the 
follwing will be dones 


(2) May 10th , they will adopt constitution 
2) May Lith, "Freedom Rice Pilm* will be shown et University 


of Chicego, Students fr m ail university will be invited, 


(3) May 19th, 20th, workshop enc Freedom Ride Film will 
be show: to the genorai public. 


A shazo scrutiny of Chicage*s COE mi: rors its weaknesset, 


but it also uirsors it*s strength, It's weaknesses are feulty 
Communi: ation ean cooperation among uni‘s together with absent 
of corporate discipline an’ a community base, The strength of 
Chicaga’s Cu -E lies in it*s ootential ability to cover a larg 
area ami effectively erode the injustices and being conpabie 

of at@aching toe oroblie at the grass root! This would bri: 
the ficht cioser to the "man in the street"g therefo.e, intere 
§ecting Col "'s oregrams into the mass, 


It can be seen at & glance that the -resent bad in Chicago's 


bi 


-GhE must give way to it's potential good. However, if we ine 


tend fo: Chicage*s COUR te develop it's potential, our constant 


conmtern i3 aeeced, moreover, tangible evicence of tis concer 
3 
(1) That we have a workshep in Chicago for 
two days (in May). ThAG would: serve to eshence 
aemoershin <rowth, Ail units would be ine 
VOlved; thus, t:is woul: help to cement the 
Cleavage thet exists between the units. 


(2) Show "Feeedom Nide* file in o:<er to re«aweaken 
community to Gok. 


(3) Speed adestion of constitution, 


F a ' 2 q : ae * ; = we: '* “6 Pe J is 6 
{4 Fine project where al] units can take nart. 


is neeced, In light of t is, I make the following recommendationses 


: ‘ ash hs oie . 
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CHICAGD CUNTACT 


Chicago CUE 

G4 W¥. Randolph it. 
Chicage 1, Thiinois 
%920e 7580 


Mr, Fred Fields, Vicee?P 
Mes, Kay Fields, Treas, 
§2104% orexel 

EXXEMR Chiceoo 15, Ili. 
MI Je2l104 


sam Riley, Chairman Chicago 
3 Gj 7 oe > i g = Py t a | 

Chicago, Ille 

HO 2eGI872 


Miiton Oovie, Chairman 5, Side ee 
G017 S. Indiana “ve. 

Chicego, Ili. 

TR Je6495 


Carter D, Joes, ost Side Unit 
23919 *, Xarren Bivd, 


” Chicage dase 13} 


Saba on, te ~ 
HE GeVy75] 


Bernie .ancer 

S825 We Woodlawneefin 3219 
Chicago 37, Illie 

Bi 3e6610 


Jack Ha rkins, roosavelit 
Unaversity Unit 

3213 Hawthorn Lane 
sos@lile, Tile TY 4e3331 


Faith Rich 

1516 S. Albany 

Chicago, ill. 

LA 207580 

oe, Gow £1642, Chicago 90 


Marvin Ceyn rr, Chairman Chicago 
2346 %, Central ark 
Chacage ods Tile. 


LA 2ei} Ce 


Ruth M, Ford, Che N. Sice Unit 


» Chicago Unit 
3219 
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WHO IS_T HE 12th __SUMORD ne 
Names of eleven landlords were reléased' by Mayor Richard C. Lee as rep- 
resenting " a Hew ‘breed ‘of sium ilandlord: who has come into his ow in the 
past few years." The Mayor reported, that “these: eleven owned a total of 135 
properties with: m ,009 housing code violations, The Mayor stated that "I 
will not allow these landlords’ to prey on the residents of New Haven," 


New Haven 6.0 R. E. oomueliill this, action, but at the same time must ask, 
What is being done scsi wine tat yet. recognized Class of slum landlord namely, 


The City. 


In a statement to a C.0-.R.E. delesation, pected in his office on Thursday, 
April 8, 1965, the Mayor was reported in the press as saying, "We do not relocate 
families from substandard dwellinzs to other. substandard dwellinzs." C.O.R.E. 
challenges this statement and offers to take the Mayor. and any other interested 
chtizen on © guided tour of Caty owied properties in a substandard condition, 


housing relocated families.. 


Although the press did not emphasize the romark, Mayor Lee in the same 
conference did retract his statement made in the Workable Program and 


circulated both in New Haven and Washington, D.C. that "New Haven has satisfact- 
orily carried out its relocation ‘regponsibilities and, bas no serious problems 


to mention," bee oe 


This is the first step: The recognition of a problem. whose existence has 
been long denied. But the nature ‘of the probiem has still not been fully exposed. 
The City has no program for large family, low income housing and continues to 
relocate families into its dwellings that do not even meet, the specifications of its 


own housing code. 


At a press conference on Thursday afternoon the press was given a private 
viewing of "New Haven '65--A Visit To A Place Below", a C .O.R.E. produced movie mn 


meeting mates Soto Boe This movie wail form an a a part of C 0 oReE.'S program 

of public education on the wmmet problem of large family, low income housing in this 
"progressive" City, There has been a press blackout on the nature and scope of the 
charges made by C.0.R.E., but the truth will not be hidden that easily. New Haven 
C.0.R.E..has embarked on?a large scale program that will soen have the whole City 


_asking: — "WHO IS THE 12th, SLUMLORD?' 


HELP OUR PROGRESSIVE ADIMINISTRATIC’. FACE UP TO REALITY! - 


JOIN WITH CORs 


NEW H\VEN CHAPTER OF C.0O.R.E. 
P.O. BOX §33 

154 DIXWELL AVENUE (Office) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Phone: 776-2915 
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© 2 March 7, 1965 


Mr. Robert. Brookins Gore 
38 Park Row 
New York, 338, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore, 

Your name was given to me by Mr. Blake Wilson and I am 
writing to you on behalf of Concerned Citizens of Wilmington, Del. 
As you may know, our group has been considering the possibility 
of affiliating with CORE and with this in mind we recently invited 
Mr. Eric Mann to speak at our meeting. 

After considerable thought and discussion it was decided not 
to affiliate as a chapter but to encourage our members to join 
CORE as individuals. We feel there 1s an important function for 
us as a purely local group that could be lost by national affiliation. 
We do strongly urge, however, that CORH give serious consideration 
to organizing in this city. There is not only room in Wilmington 
for another civil rights organization but 4 real need for the kind 
of militant work that COR# does so well. Be assured that we will 
sive every cooperation to such an effort, while continuing to do 


the kind of work for which we feel best fitted, 


Yours sincerely, 


fom " \ I . 
Dude VY. Weiler 


Mrs. Albert P. Neilson) 
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December 17, 1965 


Miss Rita Warford 
1534 8. 

Chicago, Illinois 60623 

Dear Miss Warford: 

I am sorry I forgot to enclose the check; I trust by this time 
you have received it. If you have not received it, please let 
me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Department 
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C.0.R.E. NORTHERN PROJECT : CHICAGO 


On June 8 James Farmer, National Director of C.0.R.E. announced at a news 
conference that CORE was launching a parallel program in Chicago to that 
already announced for Mississippi. The program as projected was to attempt 

@ basic organizational effort of the exploited and oppresed of Chicago's ghettoes. 
Whereas in the past C.0.R.E. groups in Northern cities had characterized them- 
selves by making major inroads against the pattern of segregation in areas of 
public accommodation. Over the past year, especially, CORE in the North 

has directed its attention to the worsening situation of unemployment, 

housing exploitation, and segregated, inferior education for Negroes. 

The Norther project in Chicago was born of the urgency to fashion the 
practicle organizational methods and tactics of envolving these exploited 
people themselves directly, and in number in protest against these conditions. 
In terms of the general membership and leadership of CORE in Chicago, the 
project evolved through several stages of development. The primary burden 

of this report will be to try and clearly narrate those developments in the 
respective CORE units in Chicago that acceterated or impeded this type of 
community organization. Before that let me present the more measureable 
accomploshiments of the city-wide operation. 


West Side Center: 
As in the other two areas of the city a meeting place and office facility 


was established for the task force, and chapter and community volunteers to 
operate from. In terms of the physical accommodations the West Side center was the 
the most limited. The Ecumenical Insttiute which housed the 9 person 

task force was extremely restrictive in the space and time allowed for the 
program. Despite this limitation (imposed in consequence of direct 
intimidation from the "Labor Squad" of the Chicago police department) 

tenant organization and unemployed recruitment was accompolished. On the 
West Side forty buildings were organized into tenant councils that are 
presently functioning (meeting at least once a month). Twelve rent strickes 
were conducted through these councils, 8 bringing compliance from the 
‘landlords. The other 4 are in various stages of litigation. The gajor 
Chicago-wide demonstration on tenant problems was initiated from the 
West-Side tenants. Over 200 tenants displayed rats and vermin at city hall, 


and demanded an expanded rat cantrol and vermin exterminatéon program by 


the mayor. 
‘ke 
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Approximately 100 unemployed persons were canvassed . These unemployed 


participated in the city~-hall demonstration and raised the demand of 


employment by the city on public works projects. 


A handicraft and tutorial program was held on the West Side at the Church of the 


Brethern. Over 75 children were involved in this aspect of the program on 


t the West Side. Several of those on the Task Force on the W st Side 

| because of their grasp and execution of this type of ccnsieniites work, I 
if feel are elegible for the operation of the new West Side Center that has 
been opened. One of these, a chapter member from the West Side unit of 


| f Chicago CORE. Miss Pat Packard has been made coordinator of the Center. 


Another measure of the impact of this type of program has been the number of 
community organizations to which the task force members have spoken over 

the course of the summer. These include a whole range of church, labor, and 
civic orgenizations. The main effort of the program on the West Side is 

in the field of voter registration and political education. Out of the 

West Side center the NALC and COPE are coordinating the registration drive. 

A number of the Wést Side chapter persons who have been active in the 

community work over the summer are wofking on the campuses of Crane Jr. College, 
and other campuses to recruit students for the voter program. The major 


breakthrough in community recognition of the effort of the project in Chicago 


; : came after the endorsement two weeks ago of the CCCO, Chicagos federation 
@ of community groups that carried on the school boycotts in Chicago. 

They have committed volunteer workers to man the registration program 
being run from the thee CORE centers. Further the Freedom Democratic 
Club convention for Illinois state, scheduled for Oct. 9, 10, and l1 
has invited tenant and unemployed spokesman that have been working with 
the West Side and North Side Freedom Centers to testify about housing 


exploitation and unemployment in Chicago befor their platform committee. 


A more detailed report of this expansion of the voter registration and 
political education phase of the Chicago program will be presented in 
the Mid West Regional Action Comncil-where the area -wide involvement 
of CORE groups as observers and witnesses at that convention was 


projected, 


North Side Center: 
From this cneter the program of tenant organization has involved over 


50 buildings. Seven of these organizations have resulted in successful 
rent strikes. Two strikes are still in operation pending further action 
by the landlords. A group of thirty lawyers were recruited over the 

course of this summer. The group worked primarily in the area of rent 
strike activity. Since this was the first advance on the legal structure 
of Chicago on behalf of tenants in over 20 years, only a beginning clarification 
of the legal issues in this area is emerging. A working paper on various 
legal actions analyzed by a group of these lawyers will be presented to the 
National Office by CAR1 Farris, director of the North Side Center, for the 
summer period, and a first year law student at the U. of Mo. fhe most 
successful demonstrations involving participation from from the unemployed 
in that section of the sity. Various sizes of work brigades (8 to 20) 


carried on demonstrations to perform work and presented a bill to the city 


for their services. 


A major accomplishment of the North Side operation, in addition to a craft 
program for 49 neighborhood children aged 9 to 14, was the literacy program. 
Drake Community Center, in the heart of the Cabrinni projects, 45,000 
resident public housing center, has been the base of this operation. We 

have secured its use on a year -round basis. 27 high school drop outs 

are completing this week a five week literacy program. Mr. Sam Broyde 

has instructed the class, as well as an evening program for adults(15 people). 
In the course of the summer 17 volunteer teachers from the community have learned t. 
ed this method of literacy training, and are available for teaching other 
sie that can be recruited in the city. Three folk song programs 


were held at the center as social events for the neighborhood~ all of them 


provided packed houses. 


south Sides: 
iceiabe of the particular problems in developing this program at the 
South Side center, no enduring tenant or unemployed structure emerged 
from the two month involvement with the Metropolitan CORE group. The only 
substantial program that was developed was a crafts program under the 
direction of Betty Rotundi, East River task force worker. However this 
program was neglected and disbanded by the first of August. I shall 
analyze the particular circumstance surrounding the operation of the 


south Side center up to the point of the last N.A.C. steering committee 
=2- 
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meeting August 8 and 9. Following that meeting the South Side center was 
relocated and the staff was placed under the auspecis of the Wilson area 
group- an affiliate of Chicago CORE, and a candidate chapter. The one 
member of the original South Side task forcesd that vena participated 

in the orientation sessions on community organization at the beginning of 

the program and pursued the organizing approach practiced in the other 

two community centers was placed in the role of coordinator of the newly 
located center on the South Side, Miss Fran Jones. The program emphasis 

that is maintained at the new center is that of voter registration, and 
political education. In the month that the new center has been opened 

over fifteen lolunteers who had originally worked with the Metropolitan chapter 
have returned to participate in the voter registration campaign. Don Rose 

who did the publicity for the school boycotts early in this year is | 
contributing his service . Tim Black, president of the NALCd/and Joe Coles 
the First Congressional District COPE director have provided material and 
workers in this effort. Sam Rainer Jr. who opposed Congressman Dawson in 

the primary ¥ as well as the wife of the editor of the Chicago Defender, 

the Negro daily, Mrs. Louise Stone, have offered to help launch a tut ial 

and political education program at the South Sdde Center. Classes will 

begin after registration is closed October 6. The Amisted Society and Tim 
Black, also a history teacher, will lead this program. Sterling Stuckey 
leader of the A,istead Society has agreed to help train a number of the CORE 
members active in the centers to iead classes and discussions on their own. 
Joint sessions on community organization of the South Side of Chicago on the 
issues of tenant organization, unemployed activity, and political action 

are scheduled to begin after Oct. 6. A program involving speakers from 

the indeperdent political mevements within the Democratic Party, from 

C,.ystal City Texas, California Democratic Clubs, and the N.Y. Reform Clubs 

is scheduled for the end of October to analyze the role of CORE and other 
segments of the civil rights movement in political action around the issues 


that are imerging from this type of community organization, 


The above narration Provides some of the tangibleresults in terms of 
community Organization that have occured over the summer, Let me now att empt 
to describe and analyze the effect of these results on the structure and 


Canvassing of tenants, unemployed, and voters, Further it meant that 
the elected officers had to extend themselves further than the average 
Chapter member who participated, Charles Smith 9 Elmore Taylor » Ted Manhardt 3 


In addition to these meetings with people in the community, every Monday 
evening, and oftener, we have had Sessions with the chairmen and the 
directors of the centers, whereby presentations and approaches could bg 


CORT memb2r and friefid, The essential organizational Objective that they have 
accepted is the need to Clarify in their own minds the sof#ial role and 


limitations for radical social change of existing community groups. 


Having clarified &s much as possible "the total scene"of other community 


Sroups and their programs, each CORE member » by definition of membership 


( functionally) must be responsible éé6r intimate personel and orgenization 


knowledge and participation in one or more of these grouns. 
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Let me cite some specific examples of the kind of community and organizational 


‘integration’ that various segments of people related to the program 


have demonstrated. First task force personnel. Here the fluctuation 


of responsiveness to this kind of intensive self criticism of the kind 


of painfully public, stridently'aggressive’ style, of personal, and 
therefore group activity tas extremely varied. The best task force 
workers were those, who while athiests attended church regutarly. The 
worst was the one who affended one of our prime West Side tenant leaders 
by a crude irreligious remark, and lost the women to the program--the 
worst because iater in group discussion the attitude was stuck to that 
“we must expose the false basis of religion at the same time". The North 
Side spokesman for several city-wide unemployed demonstrations, a 60 year 
old member of the community, whd came to the center to help organize 
tenants and unemployed was urged not to suddenly pull out of the church, 
and civic groups he'd workdd in. Branted they wouldn't bring a building on 
rent strike, but we could follow up there work at the point they leave off, 
and strengthen our voice within the group itsekf&. Winston Lockett and the 
West Side task force in generalhave formed liasons with a number of social 
workers on the West Side through group discussions, and by attending 

the organizational meetings of social work groups: notable among these 

are the 01d Town Boys Club, Miles Square Federation, andWest Side Chruch 
i: Federation. The weak link in the pattern of response to this type of 
organizing activity still is the general membership of the West and North 
Side CORE unitm, Some who reject the approach have dropped away, others 
are but luke warm as of yet. Some of course have seized the program with 
imagination and dedication. Uf course the key element in this type of 
orientation is that the militant vision andanger that is our sole reason 
for existing not be extinguished in the sea of organizational pettiness, 
opportunism, and superficiality that grips most of the groups that we are 


forced to work with. The question always is who shall convert whom?. 


We have taken some pains to try and anticipate the pitfalls of pseudo 
professionaliam, and carrerism, that might befall the full time paid staff 


members of each ceuter—-we note the probaem that it may be avoided/ 
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The major source of invigoration to this program and to CORE is the 


receptivity of our aims and objectives by rank and file people from the 
community that we have reached, as well as the volunteer types that have 
iia around. 

Because the program came to Chicago CORE suddenly, and with the false idea 
that it was some power maneuver by the national office to replace them in 
the city with another group and &ts leadership. In the course of the 
program this attitude has given way. The resolution presented to the last 
session of the N.A.C., steering committee, August, 8,9, requesting that 
the project continue of a year -round basis with the financial and staff 
help of the National Office--a resolution that the general membership 


unanimously approved is formal acceptance of this course of action. 


I don't believe that an analysis of the deterioration of the program on the 
South Side can be explained by vague and simple recourse to personality and 
tempermanent conflicts. Certainly these factors of abrassion and disruption 
occurred at all three centers--flare-ups of nationalism, suspecionetc, etc. 

_ What I would like to isolate are those factors that were not present in 
either of the other two CORE grouos that we worked with in the city--factors 
that ae not common to Metropolitan CORE by any means, and whose airing 
mightbe of benefit in other situations where we are serious about giving 
CORE a real community base, and not one on paper, or in periodicals. 

The most recent instance of this general attitude that pervaded the group was 
in the area of working on voter registration. Here an approach to community 
problems was cryskallized that underlie the abotted discussions of 

building tenant councils, wmnemployed groups, and working with other community 
groups . A definition is also in order when we use the term Metropolitan 
CORE group. A no time during the entire summer from early May when the first 
discussions were hled with the membership about the program until the Center 
was closed in mid August did more than 15 of the same people ever appear. 

The level of general discussion about voter registration reflects the general 
negative and anti-organizational approach that an over exposure to YPSL 
political analysis has effected. The general position was that in the 


election there was no choice at all. If any electiond activity was in order 


— 


it would be for a "really radical” alternative to solve the problems that 
have been exposed. This attitude of sudden community crganization in so 
far as it had persistent andorganized expression contributed to a large 
extent to the general failure of the South Side task force. This task force 
composed numerically and qualitatively the essence of the chapter. The 
group had been selected for special training in community organization 
dutiiggaa stay in New York in April. Only two people, other than Fran Jones, 
who worked as a task force worker, but not as one of these originally 
selected for community work. They were Milton Davis, and Debbie Meyers . 
Both were members of the group and helped in various orientation sessions 
before the program began to instill a sense of responsible commmity work. 
A the initial city-wide orientation meeting that we established with 
organizers and advisors f¢ from CORE, and other agencies the Metropolitan 
task force workers kéft in mid session. —e almost daily workshop 
sessions at the South Side Center--the practice persisted of trying to organize 
tenants by neglecting the tedious discussion of escrow procedures, and 
disciplined tenant structures. Anumber of the lawyers who worked on the 
program in other parts of the city refused to service the South Side 
buildings, because the tenants had been arged to spend their rent money, 
and had not prepared or really anticipated their legal position. 

This attitude of "radically going it alone” was reflected in several 
separate press conferences arranged by a cacus in the group to project the 


Chicago project as purely a Metropolitan operated program. The South Side 


task force refused to bring any tenants to a city-wide meeting held to 


develope a city tenant structure. This provincial approach extendednot only 


to the other elements of the project in Chicago, but to other community 


groups 4s well. Several conferences set up with the SNCC Freedom Center 


only two blocks away were rejected by the group. So too was rejected 


cooperation with the Students For a Democratic Society, and the United 


* Packink Workers in their effort to organize the unemployed. Following the 


return from the CORE convention » Ron Corwin was switched to working off bhe 
Convention challenge, at which point maintaining even mere discipline, and 
house rules about athbhol were impossible.#7Z It was this situation that 

has led to the operation of the South Side CORE center by the Wilson group 
and those few responsible members of Metropolitan CfRE. If any lesson 

for the development of this type of community organization program exists it is 
that the above narrated attitude and style of behavoir, while it might have 
been tolerated even in the form of a persistent cacus, in our past type 


of demonstration and activity, lead to complete isolation and repudiation of 


those rank and file people that we ncw talk of mobilizing and organizing. 


8041 S.St.Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago,lllinois 60619 
February 11,1965 


Mr. Robert Gore 

Congress of Hacial Equality 
28 Park Row 

New-York 38,New York 


Dear Bob: 


How strenge - I think there w@s once &n organization which operated in 
much the same manner - ~ accusing people, having the trial, then in- 
forming them that they are to be shot at dawn, all this without having 
first informed anyone about anything that was to take place. I think 
they called it the Gestapo. Who speaks of democracy? 


This action makes it crystal clear why CORE, as a national organization, 
is @ sinking ship. 


Despite it all I wish you luck - you will certainly need this and much 
more, 


Sincerely, | “ 


of Miltea Davis. 
cc; Mr.Jemes MeCain 


Mr. Gharies Smith 
Ghtiieman,Chicago CORE 
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March 26, 1964 


Tournour : 
5750 Westminister Place \ 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Dear Gene? 


Enclosed you will find a list of states that you #ill be 
responsible for. Aliso enclosed is the states which Winston 
will be responsible for. As you can see, we have rearranged 
your areas somewhat -- you have East of St. Lauis, and he 
has West. However, I think you ought to get together, and 
plan to work closely in all your servicing. 


How does that sound??? 


Please, please, can you get in some reports to us. It 
is very important that we have them, so that we can have 
a clearer idea of the staff needs, chapter activities, 
etc. You really must communicate with us. If you can't 
get your reports typed, don't bother, send them in in 
rough form, and we'll tgpp them -- even send you a copy 
for your files. 


Okay. Let us hear from you. 
Regards, 


Marcia 


| 
' 
| 
' 
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October 6, 1964 
Gene Tourrnour 
204 West North Avenue : 
Chicago, Iliinois 
Dear Gere: 
I would like you to tell Winston that I want 
him to visit the foliowing chapters: Des Moines and 
Davenport Iowa, and Minneapolis, Minniscta as soon 
as possible. I want him to stay with each group 
from one week to 10 days and report to me reguiarly 
on progress. : 
Please write at once when Winston can leave 
and I wiil send him the fare pius an expense advance. 
Sincerely yours, 
RS James T. McCain 
ceo: W. Lockett Director of Organization 
: A mae pig 


Gene Tournour 
3503 West 5th Street 
Chicago, Tilinois 


Dear Gene: 


Jim thinks its important that the report 
on leadership and members of Metropolitan CORE | 
that you mention at the end of your report be | 
here to present to the S Committee meet~- : 
ing on Dec, 17th, He wou§d also like your 
report on Milwaukee. Do you think you could 
mail us the two of them this week? 


Hope all @s well. 
Sincerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 
Department of Organization 


December 11, 1964 


204 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Gene: 


Please Gontact Pat and Pran and cakcel 
proposal I made to them last week about 
the the literecy and their trip to 
New York next week. This is done because of 
eur financial situgtion, We hope that we 
will eventually be able to have a literacy 


at in Chicago, but I will have to 
alk to you about ms it as the end of the pear 


or the beginning of next. 


I have not forgotten about the money, 
ané will send it &4a@ soon as I can get it. 


the 


James T. MeCain 
Director of Organisation 


December 18, 1964 


Gene Tournour 
204 West North St. 
C hicago, Illinois 


Dear Gene: 
By now we hoped tbat our finaneial situation 
would have | go that we would have been 


able to send you some mongy, but instead the situ- 
ation kas gotten progressively worse, 


Their is a possibility that bhere will have 
to be retrenchment on the Chicago preject. Whether 
this will entail cbosing all of the centers or 
l or 2 of them will be decided in the next few 
days. We regret very much that this situation 
has developed but we can do nothing about it. 


I know you are badly in seed of money and 
Igm doing my utmost to try to do something.#o 


Keep us informed. 


Sincerely yours, 


James T. McCain 
ms Director of Organization 


te: James T, MeCain 
Direetor ef Organizatien 


Indianapolis CORE CORE Seglenbev (5, (G4 


REPORT ON CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVITIES IN INDIANAPOLIS 


18 1904 


ww 


The Indianavolis Chapter ef CORE is beginning a veter registratien 


campaign in the heavily Negre wards of Indianapolis. We expect to 
get a large ameunt ef fina&cial help from the lecal Demecratie party, 
fer they have seen in the vast that civil-rights greups ean turn 
out the vote in such aress. We have three wards to be worked in the 
present nlans, We shall use the CORE film we have, “Leuisana Diary" 


te help in this ss well as the other activities we have planned, 


Our second area of activity in the immediate future will be 2 membership 
drive, We will alee attempt to raise funds at the same time, This 
activity will be in part combined with the voter's registratien activity, 
and will in part be a separate pregram. We understand that Mr, Farmer 
may be available for a ene-day fund-raising attemot here, and this sheuld 
help significantly. (We shali send him the three alternative dates for 
which he asked seon. ). 

‘Also in tnis connectien, we are making contact with interested peeple 


areund the state, in hepes of forming additien Indiana CORE chapters. 


Our third orsgram is sctually mere ef an advisory rele at present. We have 
been predominately invelved with the lecal Scheel Beard in the past months, 
daa were nlanning either a scheol beycott or a mass march, It now develeps 
that the preblems at Shortridge, a vresently integrated high scheel with 
the best record in the state, which is in imminent danger ef becoming 
another all-Negre school, are ef great concern to the students and parents 
in that area, and thay the students are willing and eager te plan and exeeute 
their ewn march, planned for Ristiner 29, CORE got the beginnings dene with 
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hig Indianapolis CORE repert page 2 


eur several pickets and two sit-ins, and new the community is sufficently areused 


te take their ewn action, with adviée and ether help from us and the other 


established greups. It appears te be reasenably well-planned, and premise@ 


te be mest effective. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Den Petty 
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Indiamapolie, Indiana 
Octeber 28, 1964 
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James T. McOain, Director of Organization 
Congress of Racial Beuality 

38 Park Rar 

Hew York 38, Yew York 


REPORT BY DON PETTY OF THE INDIANA SITUATION — 


The boycott against the lecal distributer of Blets and Black Late} 
beers was successfully terminated & shert order, with side Denefits 
ef victery with all the ether empertant distributers im town, The main 
reasens fer success were twe: 1) the chapter had previeusly carried eut 
a boycott ageinet the distributer ef Budweiser, and «2s was learned later, cut 
the sales of that beer by revghly 50% iu tee weeks, and 2) vressure was 
brought to bear frem the hationsl brewries, whe im et least ome case threatened 
te revoke the franchise if the distributor failed te meet eur demands. The 
boycotted distr@buter bired a Nezre in a trainee nesition (he could net be 
made a reguhar seles driver because of unten regulations) within five days 


of the beginning of the beycott; ether diestributers hired within two weeks. 


The Indianapelis chapter's fund drive will begin with a “CORE night" 
on November 14--{t will be a dance, with a lecal b nd, and the usual other 
accompaniments to any party, Tickets will be seld, «= hall hae been hired, 
and exnectatiens sbeut attendance are fen abeunt 300, 

‘The chapter sles wiehes te plan a speech by, recentien fer, er the like 
by, James Farmer, They wrote te hime seme time age, sending three alternative 
dates fer the program. Tex In an earlier converention with him by Den 


Andersen, he said that he would be available, and that the lecal chanter 


should request the alternatives, As they have received ne respense, please 
advise. 


DON PETTY'S REPORT page 2 


The new chapter in Muncie, Indiana, is working in the area of heusinxg 


fer their first preject. The pessibility ef rent strikes has been raised, 


and is beginning te leek fairly likely. 


There will alse be a new chapter started in Bleemington (where Indiana 


University is lecated), altheugh mere contact with the peenvle there will 


be ne@essary. 


I will arrive in Yew Yerk on November 3, and will check in en that 


date, 


Ye ully shbmitted, 
ser 


Don P 


DP/ jp 


November 4, 1964 


Mr, James MoCain 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10007 


Dear Jims 


t 
ry 


Because of financial reasons, I find I am 

: unable to continue my work for National CORE 
| for the present. I cannot determine at this 
point just how long my/“leave of absence” must 
last, but hopefully, once this problem is re= 
solved, I will be able to resume my activities. 


I trust you arg as pleased as I am with the 
enthusiastic response shown by the newly-formed 
CORE chapters in/ Indiana to some guidance and 
encouragement, / 


} Sincerely, 


| Donald Petty 


: Mr. Donald Petty 
| 53 West 89th St., Apt. 4B 
| New York, N.Y. 10007 
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SOUTHERN PATRIOT 

Editorial Offices 
4403 Virginia Ave, 
Louisville 11,Ky. 


Dear Friend: 


We are sending you the enclosed copy of the February 
issue of the SOUTHERN PATRIOT because we think the 
article about the Challenoe to the Mississippi Demo- 
crats will be of particular interest to you and to 
members of your organization,aTths issue is fairly 
typical of the PAiRIOF and will serve to introduce 


our publication to youe 


The PATRIOT is a monthly newspaper reporting on events 
in the Southern civil rights movement. It is published 
by the Southern Conference Education Fund (the enclosed 
brochure describes SCEF) but is not a house organ for 
this or any other organizatione Rather, it reports the 
activities of various organizations and individeats 
working in the field. 


Among our regular features are news summaries, in-depth 
reports from important centers of social change, per- 
sonality sketches about some of the movement's workers, 
and articles interpreting philosouhies and theories 
which are influencing the movement. 


Though our limited space prevents our covering all 

the happenings in the South, we do feel that we keep 
PATRIOT readers well-informed about the most important 
developments in the civil rights movement. We siso think 
the PATRIOT can be used to stimujate people to texe an 
active interest in the movement. (In this issue, for 
example, we usk people to support the Challenge; most 
issues suggest ways in which readers can support activity 
in the South at some crucial point.) 


We hope you will want to: 


1. Subscribe personally or as an organization to the 
SOUTHERN PATRIOT eae 

2a Write to us for bulk copies for distribution at 
meetings, for literature tables,etc.(If copies of this 
issue run cut, we'll send you the next one.) 

3. Send us a list of people in your organization or other 
contacts to whom we can send sample copies. 


The PATRIOT is sent to anyone who pays a $2.00 subscription 
fee or contributes $2.00 or more annually to SCEF. ghecks 
should be made out to the SOUTHERN PATRIOT or to the 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE EDUCATIONAL FUND. Send checks or 

other mail to the address above. 


Sincerely, 


Anne Braden, Editor 
SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
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: President Emeritus oe : 
Dr. Lillie M. Jackson ey gi 1963 


President MARYLAND STATE CONFERENCE OF BRANCHES 
J uanita Jackson Mitchell, Esq. 
Men tates NATIONAL —— ION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
Assistant Secretary | d / wo a 1234 Druid Hill Avenue 
Bie Fes siae See a \ & 2 re Baltimore, Maryland 212-17 
Mrs. Barbara Bankins “a f S ee eo Lafayette 3-8504 
Treasurer | ioe o£ 
bares Bi ae by ae VE Gctober 1963 
Dr. W. O. Bryson, Jr. ee, - 
Vice Presidents i, 1 ee 
Dr. Theodore Johnson X 
“ ee on Mr. James Farmer 


mxecutive virector 

CORE 

3o8 Park HKow 

New York City, New York 


bear Jim: 


ihe boorish, rude, unloving, ana inexcusable 
concuct of your young organizer, HKobert Gore, towards 


our Civil rights advocate and frienc of Many years, 
~enator Clifford vase, last saturday in trenton has 


James F. Hurt : | been reported to nie. 
Cumberland | 
Rev. T. M. Murray it is unbelievable that a U. S&S. Senator with the 
Dorchester County civil rights record of senator Case would be ordered 
Samuel C. Hamilton ie ; . : a - + + = . £ " araven tt : », * 
Frederick County off the platform by an inexperienced CUHE staff member. 
Dr. Lehman W. Spry bishop stephen Spottswood threatened to leave himself 
Harford County unless the Giscourtesy to Senator Case was rectified. 
Silas E. Craft . 
namie ween I understand that you were present but did not 
Kent County witness the discourtesy. 
Montgomery County ‘his is to request an immediate investigation 
Rev. Perry A. Smith, Ill anc a formal apology to Senator Case. 
Prince George County 


What disturbs re most in all of our activities, 
in the disappearance of the factor of “love" from 
the non-violent activities. so tiany of our young 
people are projecting a deep seated “hate” masked 
under non-violence. 


Your courage and the sscrificial giving of 
yourself to the cause of freedom NOW is a continuing 
source of inspiration to us. May God sustain and 
keep you is our prayer. 


As, ever, 


* JUANETTA JACISON MITCHELL 


(a 
JJM:bs 


During the month of October, the March on Trenton's policy committee repeatedly 


and categorically stated that politicians would be invited to the March, but not 
ERS ciijieieants. A special section was reserved for them in front of the stand. 
The policy committee was composed of members of all civil rights groups--including 
the Rev. S. Howard Woodson, President of the New Jersey Branches, NAACP--and all 
_persons on the committee agreed that this should be their position since we were 
fundamentally talking £& to politicians at this time and not with them. In 
addition, they felt that since election time wes so close that it was imperative 
that we not be caught up in bi-partisan politicking, or even take the chance of 


being accused of this. 


When Senator Case came to the stand, I asked him very courteously to take a seat 

in the reserved section. hen he balked at this, I--again very courtegously--explained 
to him the position outlined in the above paragraph. All other politicaans who came 

up on the stand-~and I recall only one other--were told the same thing and Senator 

Case was the only one who returned to the stand. A third time, I implored him-- 

still courteously--to acce >t my apologies for being firm about this matter, but that 
icin responsibility to tiie: wibhee of the policy committee demanded that I ask him to 

sit with the other politici:-ns in the reserved place. I do not recall anything about 
Bishop Spottswood threatening to leave the stand. Although I was not on the stand at 
all times, he surely could have said something to me if he was disturbed about my 


actions and things could have been cleared up. 


At any rate, should the eocasion arise I'd do the same thing!! 


--rbg 


December 21, 1964 


TOs: Louis Smith 
FROM: Bob Gore 


Recently we got a Lotter feem Mike Tabor of 
Prince Georges Count; Maryland. 


I weuld kike to see National CORE involved 
in this as much as possible. What will the ine 
volvement be? Do you have people trained in 
Communi ty Organization?” 


In answw@ing other parts of his letter I . 
told him that I would pass this infermation to 
you. 


Reproduced at Netional Office, CORE — May 18, 1967 


KING REYNOLDS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


LA 3~1919 


Congress of Racial Equality 
Baltimore Project 

832 North Gay Street 
Baltimore , Maryland 21202 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We have examined the statement of cash receipts and cash disbursements 
of the Congress of Racial Equality (Baltimore Project) for the period 
June 11, 1966 to March 29, 1967. Our examination was made in accord- 


ance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 


included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


Reproduced at National Office, GORE - May 18, 1967 
KING—REYNOLDS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
LA 3-1919 


Comments 


No system of internal control exists over the safeguarding of the 
assets as well as a lack of a sound financial and accounting system. 
The precarious operating procedures of the project are extremely | 
conducive to embezzlement and theft of fumds and which defalcations 
would be entirely undeterminable. 


In the initial phase of the program, the project director co-mingled 
the funds of the organization with the funds in his personal checking 
account. Since there were no adequate books and records, an accurate 
delineation could not be established between the director's funds and 
the organization's funds. 


A correlation could not be made between the cash receipt records and 
the bank deposits. The following comparative analysis discloses the 
wide variation between the cash receipt records and the deposits per 
bank statement: 


Month Cash Receipt Bank Statement Bank Statement Over 
Records of (Under) Receipt 
Records oa. 
Jme, 196 $ $ 2,863.90 $ 2,863.90 
July 3,036.27 1,896.11 (1,140.16) 
August 67.79 997.03 929.24 
September 1,840.85 1,927 .95 iO 
October 733.62 733.62 —0- 
November 1,439.17 1,083.59 (355.58) 
December 4 128.49 11,565.74 7 5437.25 
January, 1967 171.48 L,ef1.05 1,099 .57 
February 161.00 1,400.03 1,239 .03 
March 692.28 1,254.62 562.34 
Total § $12,270.95 $20,993.64 $12,722.00 


The above analysis clearly indicates that all monies received were 
not recorded and that the organization does not deposit its receipts 
intact. Since adequate records are not maintained, the non-recording 
of receipts eliminates the possibility for 2ccounting for all monies 
collected. During the course of the audit, it was observed that the 
organization does not deposit its receipts intact. Monies collected 
by the organization remain on the premises from two to three weeks 
before being deposited. Such loose operating procedures are in 
violation of accounting principles and must be corrected inmediately. 


Numerous checks of significant amounts were written to cash and sub- 
sequently endorsed by an officer of the organization. Ctiecks must 
not be written to cash. Instead, checks should be written based on a 
submitted bill or invoice. 


(cont. ) 


Reproduced at National Office, CORE - May 18, 1967 
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Recormendations 


1. A duplicate prenumbered cash receipts book must be established | 
to record all monies received. The receipt should be written in | 
duplicate with one copy being submitted to the donor and the orran- | 
{zation would retain the other copy intact in the book. 


2. The cash receipts must be deposited intact daily. A denosit 
slip should be made up at the end of each day, and the total of the 
Geposit slip must equal the total received accordins to the cash 
receinvts book. 


3. A prenumbered check book should be utilized. All checks must be 
supported by proper invoices and prover authorization to pav. The 
checks and the check book stub must reflect correctly the amount naid 
and the purnose for which it is being paid. 


4. The cash receipts and cash disbursements book must be proverly 
maintained. ‘The entries for the cash receipts and cash disbursements 
book would originate from the bound cash receipt book and the check book 
The books should be totalec monthlv anc nosted to the general ledger. 


5. The duties of the officers and staff of the organizations: should 
be separated so that the individuals handling the monev would not have 
access to the books and records. ‘The segregation of the duties is 
necessary for an adequate system of intermal control. 


6. Monthly bank reconciliations must be performed in order to keep 
| the book balance alismed with the bank balance. 


7. All staff members must be placed on payroll: the proner payroll 
decuctions must be withheic from their salaries and proverly reported 
to the various governments. 


Opinion 


No opinion is herewith rendered, due to the lack of intemal con- 
trol. the unavailability of records and the loose operating procedures 
of this orzanization. 
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Financial Report 
KING-REYNOLDS, C.P.A. 


C.O.R.=. ~ Baltimore Project 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
June 11, 1966 to March 29, 1967 


Total Receipts $24 ,993.64 
Disbursements :. 
Furniture & Fixtures $1,129.21 
quto expenses 865.46 
Advances/Loans 1,975.00 
Repairs and Maintenance 368 .08 
Office Supplies and Expense 1,374.28 
Medical and Dental 13.00 
Photos and Supplies 316 .00 
Court Costs and Bail Bond 250 .00 
Miscellaneous 366.22 
Postage 340.60 
Accountins 165.00 
Petty Cash 590 .90 
Donations 87 .68 
Convention Exnense 405.00 
Training Expenses 760 .00 
Equipment Rental 401.43 
Telephone and Telegraph 2,698. 4u 
Travel Exnenses 490 .50 
Check Exchange 45.00 
Voter Registration 25.00 
Youth Project 101.00 
Purchase of Buildine 1,450.96 
Post Office Box Rental 9.00 
salaries 3,350 .0C 
Utilities 502.21 
Other Loans 235.00 
Rent 682.00 
Advertising 850 .00 
Transfer of Funds 4,000 .00 
Loans Payable 220 .00 
Incornoration Tax 30.00 
Disbursements not subject to audcie 
verification 
Total Disbursements 862.24 $24,959.21 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 34.43 
CORE ~- Baltimore Project 
Bank Reconciliation ~- Marvland National Rank 
March 29, 1967 

Balance per bank, February 28, 1967 > 12a 4F) 
Add: Devosits in Transit: 

3/3/67 $220.00 
3/8/67 1,034.62 
3/21/67 633.66 1.888 .28 
Receipts not deposited use a 
Total: Available Cash 42 083.95 
Less: Outstanding Checks (See Schedule) 2,049 .52 
Total Cash on Hand and in Bank, 

March 29, 1967 34.43 
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PRESS RELEASE IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CORE'S EVALUATION OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN THE YEARS A-~ 
HEAD BY DR. LAWRENCE PAQUIN  — 


cece. Bob Clark Education Comm. 
425 N,. Lakewood Ave 21215 CORE 
675— 5085 


Dr. Paquin shows in his report an awareness of some ef ° ° 


the very serious and’ very basic problems that assail Baltimore's 
public school system, and specifically its high schools. 


We supnort his proposal for a broad and comprehensive ed= 
ucational program so that the needs of all students are met. 
We further support the proposals that"every comprehensive 
high school include the subject offerings that students pre 
paring for college require," and "that they also offer a com 
plete business education program." 


Of vital importance to children who, to quote Dr. Paquin, 
"have not had the benefits of a good instructional progran, 
and consequently have not learned basic skills" is the propos— 
al to establish compensatory educetion programs— especially in 
the field of reading, and that a summer school program be estab- 
lished that would provide remedial programs as well as opport-— 
unities for enrichment. “We applaud his proposals for estab 
lishment of vocational —- technical honors programs " to be full- 
y integrated..." and to reflect the racial character of the to- 
tal senior high school population. 


We also support Dr. Paquin's suggested procedures which 
would inform students and their parents of the educational pro- 
grams available in all the senior high schools. 


We agree that the elimination of all track programs and 
course labels would offer more flexibility and opportunity for 
all students, the academically talented as well as the slower 
child. This is in line with CORE's recommendations of over the 
past two years that the basic program is damaging and discrinm 
inatory and should be eliminated, 


Because of CORE's particular concern for the underprivi- 
leged, undereducated, and underrepresented Negro child, we have 
strong reservations regarding Dr. Paquin's comments on "the 
critical issue of integration." We believe, as he states, that 
"the public school system has a responsibility to take steps 

to eliminate de facto segregation." However, to do so "“with- 
out disturbing the mores of the community" seems like obvious 
hedging. It was these mores in this community that ran a seg- 
regated school system in the past, and has perpetuated much of 
it today. We most strongly urge Dr. Paquin to address himself 
in a more realistic manner to the problems of the inferior seg- 
regated education that many high school and elementary school 
student face today. We acknowledge the "City, Poly— Western, 
Eastern mystique" that is mentioned as one of the traditions of 
Baltimore. We call Dr. Paquin's attention to the Carver, Dun- 
bar and Douglas mystique as a travesty 12 years after the Su- 
preme Court Decision which states that segregated schools are 
inherently unequal. 


To discuss the need for integrating students without a men- 
tion of integrating faculty is at best naive. Nothing less than 
a policy of meaningful integrated faculty assignments will es- 
tablish a basis for a balanced school system in Baltimore. 


Dr. Paquin notes that Carver is an all-Negre school, and 
Mergenthaler is predominantly all-white. CORE demands an inte~ 
grated faculty, a reorganization ef the course offerings, and 
revision of the practices of Junisr High School counselors 
(whereby Negro students are sent to Carver and white studentg 
to Mergenthaler. 


Zo 


It 1s insufficient for Dr, Paquin to limit his attempts > 
at racial balance to the vocational-technical and honors pro-- 
grams. We believe that all high schools should.reflect the 
racial character of the total senior high school population. 

We demand that Dr. Paquin and the school administration assume 
responsibility for the complete integration of the Baltimore 
school system. A report that is clear and concise on education-— 
al matters cannot remain vague and equivocal in dealing with > 
the equally important issue of quality, integrated education in 
a democratic society. | 


CORE 
2316 W., North Ave. 
669--6034 
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NEWSRELEASE — April 21, 1966 


Lincoln 0. Lynch, Associate National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) today announced new projects to implement the 
decision of CORE to make Baltimore its target city. In addition 
CORE's support of existing community projects was emphasized. 


The press conference was held in St. Peter Claver's Rectory in con- 
junction with’ James Griffin, Chairman of‘ the local Chapter of CORE, 
Walter Carter, Special Projects Chairman, Vivian Jones, President 

of the Maryland Freedom Union, William Hankins, Vice Chirman of th - 
Federation of Civil Rights Organizations, and Father Philip Berrigan 
of St. Peters Cla ver. 


The selection of Baltimore as CORE's target city was made after re- 
search teams had brought to light glaring discriminat ion in Housing, 
Education, Employment and police mal practice. Moreover, Baltimore 
organizations, the local CORE chapter and community residents in- 
vited CORE to make a full scale attack on discrimination in this 
city. 


The work of the Maryland Freedom Union, a commmunity organization, 

developed by CORE Task Workers and community people, will be immed- 
iately expanded to organize people in all areas not covered by the 

minimum wage law as well as the marginal workers and unemployed. 


Existing voter registration projedts will be supported. Community 
people will be hired and trained to work in this area. 


Housing will receive major emphasis. A three-pronged attack is 
under way. Projects to achieve open occupancy, new concepts of 
urban renewal that will provide living space for low income groups , 
on) endIn-addttion oxtensiversY toate ty people will be developed to 
provide necessary pressures to bring about significant change. 


832 NORTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARZLAND 


-~- WALTER BROOKS PROJECT DIRECTOR : 732-8217 732-9330 


NEWS RELEASE ——————_—_—_____ 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE | - November 11, 1966 


The following letter was sent to Dr. Lawrence G, Paquin, Superintendent 
Baltimore City Public Schools. 


Contact: 


Dr. Lawrence G. Paquin, Superintendent a 
Baltimore City Public Schools Clyde W. Hatcher, Chm. 
3 East 25th Street Se eri. Cun 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 eet ¢ Saree CORE. 


Dear Dr. Paquin: 


| | The Education Committee of C.O.R.E. has maintained a keen interest in 
ee the problems of the Baltimore City Public School system, with particular 
emphasis on the inner city schools, the Vocational High Schools, and 


tne General-Vocational program. 
AS 


\s of October, 1965, according to the Department of Education, Pupil Net 
Roll by race statistics, there were still 8 segregated pairs of schools 
in the city, adjacent to each other. We discussed this last year in one 
of our early meetings with you, and you may remember the maps we present- 
ed which graphically illustrated this pairing. The Coleman report on | 
Hauality of Educationai Opportunity indicates that Negro children do sub- 
SLantiaaly bettcm when they attend school with middle class white child- 
rem are not lowered. We would like to discuss with you the posibility of 
oairing of some of these schools. 


; f 

: Wo are also still concerned with the gross inequalities of vocational 
: training at Carver and Mergenthaller. We would like to know what specific- 
ai. y has been done to upgrade and update the program at Carver, what steps 


nave been taken to eliminate course duplication, and we would like the 
racial statistics for supils and faculty at both schools as of the Fall 


a] semester, 1966. : 


We understand that some progress has been made in the area of voluntary 
faculty integration. We would like to know specifically how many teachers 
and administrators are involved and to which schools they have been trans- 
ferred. We would also like to suggest here the appointment of a Negro 
principal to Northwestern High School. This is a fine opportunity to open 
a new school with a racially balanced faculty and we most.strongly urge 


you to do this. | 


| we believe the teaching of Negro history in the elementary and secondary 

| schools is vital to the total development of Negro and white children grow- 
| ng up today. What plans have been made to incorporate Negro history into 

| cirriculums? hei 


We are concerned with the need for a new inner city high school. Can you 
tell us specifically what plans are being made for this? 


We would like to talk with you, too, about the General-Vocational cirric- 
ulum. We seriously question whether it meets the needs of the children 
involved. What progress is being made in the phasing out of 452, and the 


renovation of 161? ; 


We would like to ask your permission at this time to visit some of the ele-. 
mentary and junior and senior high schools. We would like to start with 
Northern, and a representative of our committee will be calling to arrange 


a mitually conventent time. 


May we have a meeting with you within the next few weeks to discuss some of 
our concerns. We are most interested in working together with you for the 
betterment of the entire Baltimore Public School system and, specifically, 
the improvement of the predominantly Negro inner city schools, which still 
carry many of the vestiges of the segregated dual system of this Southern 
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of their business. 


* PROJECT 
“4t equ? : 
-~- WALTER BROOKS PROJECT DIRECTOR : | 732-8217 7 32-9330 
NEWS RELEASE - ———————— 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE Deceriber 16, 1966 | 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER WAS SEND TO MR. STEWART CORT ‘. T 


Mr, Stewart Cort- President | 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation | | 
Bethlehem, Pa., 18016 , 


Dear Mr, Cort: 


This time of year the thoughts of the nation turn to Beth- 
lehem. For a multitude of Americans, Bethlehem, Pa., with its 


Christmas history and pageantry, symbolizes the spirit of the sea- 
son. When we look at the giant Star atop South Mountain in Beth- 


lehem, Pa., we think of good will toward mankind, brotherhood, 
tolerance, and justice for all. At the sane tine, we cannot help 
but hope that the glow of that Star will illuminate the actions of 
the vast steel corporation that makes its home in Bethlehem, so 
that bigotry and indifference will no longer be welcome there. 


— ow oo -_ 


The Sparrow Point Plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation | 
pollutes the air, contaminates the water, and worst of all poisons 


the economic and social environment of our community and adds to 


its racial tensions bv discriminating against Negro employees. In 
the almost four ysars that Bethlehem Steel was represented on the 
Maryland Air Pollution Control Council that body has not made a 
single recormendation to control air pollution. This past surmer 
the beaches in Baltimore: County had to be colsed because of pol- 
lution caused by Bethlehem Steel discharging its waste products 


into the surrounding waters. This record of corporate disregard 


for the public good is capped by Sparrows Point's persistent re- 
fusal to hire, place, and promote on the basis of ability rather 
than race and continued trafficing in segregated housing and seg- 
regated locker rooms in violation of federal anti-discrinination 


contracts. 


These violations of federal contracts are being investigated 
by federal authorites even while the nation's memory is still 
fresh about how the big steel corporations. fixed prices and hiked 
prices in defiance of the President of the United States, Bethlehem 
indifference to the welfare of the cormunity is particularly un- 
seemly at a time when the corporation is carning a record-breaking 


profits. 


Because of the season and the significance of Bethlehem to tha 
season, we are making a special Christmas appeal to the Bethlehen 
steel Corporation. We hope that Bethlehem considers our appeal wit 
the full knowledge of the special responsibility it has to the Bal 
timore cormunity- a responsibility based on the awesome econonic 
power it wields and the governmental privileges it receives. We 
appeal to Bethlehem Steel to dis&karge that responbility by acting 
now to fulfill the spirit of Christmas in the every day operation : 


Yours for Freedom and Dignity, 


Walter 5S. Brooks, Project Director 


James M. Griffin, Chairman, Baltimore CORE 


832 NORTH GAY 8TREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WALTER BROOKS | PROJECT DIBECTOR.. 


- NEWS RELEASE _ 


Walter S. Brooks, Director: of i Corde TSpgot City Project ~ 
Galled upon Gorrissioner Robert M: Bali of the Social Scsurtes| 
Administration to ordor Roy kL. Swift, Publié Information’ Officdr 
of the Séeiul Security Administration to render a public apology 
to the Nation's Negro population, specifically Negro Attorncys. 
The pequest resus ted from the racial slurs made by Mr. Swift in 


* 


his éomments to a reporter of the Evening Sun, and the artiele 


appearing thépéin 68 December 27. 1960. Mr. Swift according to 
the article alleged that there were-225 Hearing Examiner?’ em- 
ployed by the Social Security Administration’ and that none of 
then were Nébroes because the AdmMmistration was unable to find 
ony cree | — the ne escat educational training or technical . 
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irresponsible: statement repugnant tO all Negroes, and is a fur-- 
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Cubitt Aarts tration: 
acd ‘Mir * Brooks ,- further corimented that tie is” éonvineed: ‘by state- 


panty such’ fis ‘those made by’ Mr: ‘gure tnt ‘the ageney has no inr 


Eentadn to. pursuc Bn afPirriitive policy of equal draployment Op- } 
portunity as abetted President’ Johnson Executive Order 11246. 
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Noting that President Johnson has stated that he will recoriricnd 


ancndments to the Social Sccurity Act when the 90th Congress 
convenes he stated that the Congress of Racial Equality will re- 
quest permission to appcar kcfore the committccs conducting 
hearings on the Anondments. To this ond he has instructed the 
Congress of Racial Equality legal staff to draft a proviso which 
they will request be inserted in any bill passcd by cithcr House 
to the cffect that, the Social Security Administration put into 
effect a policy of affirmative action with respect to the hiring 
and promotion of Negrocs, or be denied access to funds for their 
Operations in any state in which such policy is not carricd out. 
Mr. Brooks justified his position for such legislation by 
pointing to the fact that the Federal District Court in New 
Orleans, Louisiana has adopted HEW's guidelines as law for de- 
scgrcgation of the school systems in the South. HEW is the pa- 
rent organization of the Social Security Administration, If 
HEW is committed to a course of obtaining cquality of opportunity 
in the private sector of the nation, they can do no less than 
start with themsclves, sSpecifically the Social Sccurity Adnini- 
stration. Thoy should after 30 years be willing to demonstrate 
their cormittment by inmcdiately cormencing to appoint from a- 
mong qualified Negroes, Burcau Directors, Office Managers, and 


Hearing Examiners ctc. 
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The fol lowing letter was sent today: 
His Excellency, the Governor 
Annapolis, Maryland 

Dear Governor Agnew: 

Like your failure to budget adequate public assistance funds, your — 
court suit to deprive State hospital and school workers of federal minimum 
wage protection, places you squarely in the camp of those who demand the 
greatest sacrifices from those least able to bear the burden. If this is 
your first official act showing how you treat the workin people of 
Maryland, then they must be mobilized to fight for Their rights. You 
have mustered the awesome legal power of the State of ‘jiaryland against the 
lowest ;aid, most defenseless workers in the State. Maryland is one of 
only four States that have chosen to fight the federal law. If you succeed 
in your vindictive suit, you will only add to poverty in Maryland at a Time 
when most Marylanders are enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

Let it be clear to all who will suffer from your action. Overwhelmingly, 
they will be Negro workers who have been forced by discrimination into The 
lowest-paying, most disagreeable jobs in State service. Their wages are 
far below the minimal subsistence budget of $3000 recognised by your own 
anti-poverty officials, and the federal minimum of $I an hour will still 
leave them in poverty. These black workers are subsidizing with their 


sub-minimum wages the affluent State of Maryland. They are entitled to 


the very highest priority in wage increases. 


You hope that Maryland salary levels will at some unspecified date 
equal or exceed the federal minimum, but you go on to say, “Our desire To 
see this ultimately accomplished however, could not excuse our failure To 


resist this improper attempt of the Federal Government to regulate the 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


activities of the State of “‘aryland...” ‘We have heard this talk of State's 
rights many, many times before. It is universally recognized for what it 
is-- a thinly-veiled excuse for depriving people of their rights. You and 
Governor "“‘allace would certainly make strange bedfellows. 

In the name of the Neqro community and the working poor of this State, 


we urge you to immediately withdraw your vicious court suit. 


Yours for Freedom and Dignity, 


“Walter S. Brooks 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The following letter was sent today: 
Honorable Willard Wirtz 
Secretary of Labor 
U.S. Department of Labor 
wash ington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Wirtz: 

On January 27 we met with your representative, 
‘ir. Robert Hobson and representatives of the ticper saa of Defense, 
led by Mr. Clark to learn of what steps the federal government 
required Bethlehem Steel to take To eliminate discriminatory employment 
practices and the results of decades of such practices. ‘e were 
informed that the federal investiaation confirmed all of our charges. 
Despite this the federal team failed to present to Sethichem an 
affirmative program with specific goals, in terms of numbers, dates 
and techniques, designed to overcome the overt, subtle, and illegal 
race prejudice which governs all of Bethichem's actions at Sparrows 
Point. tnstead, we were told your team merely identified areas 
of discrimination to Bethlehem and asked them to please change their 
ways. 

Such an approach is known not to be productive 
of results. It is Noomed to fail. It deliberately drags out The 
process of compliance solely for the benefit of the non-complying 


company and in complete disregard of the riqhts of the 10,000 black 


workers who have lost mitttons of dollars tn wages because of 
discrimination at Sparrows Point. 

Ve bel leve that the approach taken by The 
federal representatives is discriminatory when compared to the 


affirmative steps taken by the federal government at Newport News, 


832 NORTH GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WALTER BROOKS PROJECT DIRECTOR 732-8217 732-9330 
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and a callous disreaard of the Exccutive Order and the rights of 
Baltimore Nearoces. 
“le are scheduled to meet with Mr. Hobson 


and fir. Clark aqain In mid-Jarch. 'e would appreciate your 
personal intervention so that your representatives can state at that 


time that Bethlehen will comply with the law in the same way as’ 
Newport News Shipbuilding wes forced to do. They were required 
to live up to the lteaal and moral commitments and make equality 


a reality to American iJecroes. Please let us know what action 


you will take. 


Yours for Freedom and Dignity, 


Valter S. GBrooks 


Project Director 


James i1. Griffin 


Chairman 


30 


FOR FURTESR INFORMATION CONTACT: 
on ith, Director of Public 
Relations 

Congress of Racial quality (COR 


200 West 135th Street, N.Y.C. 
(212) 2812950 


May 8, 1967 
FOR IMMEDIATZ RELZASZ 


The Congress of Racial quality (CORE) today announced that its 
Baltimore-Target City project, was spearheading a drive to end 
the discriminatory employment practices of Bethlehem Steel, at 
Sparrows Point, Maryland. 


This facility employs 30,000 workers, 10,000 of whom are 3lack. 
Gross inequities exist in the placement as well as up-grading 


of Black workers. 


A rally held in Baltimore on Friday, April 28, 1967 brought 
into clear focus the history of job discrimination in this re- 
gard. Prior to 1964 there was a systematic exclusion of Negroes 
from apprenticible erafts. Now there are 10 Negroes out of 159 
in the Apprenticeship Progran. 

Of the 4,961 laborers, 3,467 were Negroes. 

of the 348 service workers, 216 were Negroes. 

Of 9,067 operatives, a semi-skilled job, 3,133 were Negroes 


Now there are 5 Negro, out of 211 truck drivers. 


3 Negroes of 204 policemen 


Floyd 8. MeKissick, National Director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, at a press conference held on this occasion, 
in conjunetion with the aggrieved workers and the Chairman 
of the Interdominational Ministerial Alliance, issued the 
following statement: 
"We charge the Federal Government with acting in 
collusion with Bethlehem Steel by trying to deceive 
the Slack community through recent token measures 
taken by Bethlehem Steel in up-grading Black workers. 
We see no reason why the Federal Government cannot 
place a time limit on the BSethlehem Steel Company to 
end job discrimination, when a time limit is being 
placed on the lives of Black soldiers in Vietnan. 
CORE will stand united with the Black community in 
rejecting token progress and demand total job equality 


now, 


We, therefore, issue this call to all citizens of good 
will to join with us in the Freedom walk and ride to 
Washington on May 25 and 26, 1967,.° 


Mobilization of the workers at Bethlehem Steel and concerned 
citizens will be dramatized at a rally to be held on May 2l, 


continued -3- 


when Floyd B. MceKissick will be joined by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, A. Philip Randolph and Dick Gregory. 


In a telegram to Robert McNamara, Secretary of Defense, CORE 
urged that all defense contracts be cancelled until such 
time as compliance with fair employment practices and equi- 


table advancement of Slack workers have been attained, 


Make 
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¥Yieyd_B. McKissick, National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE), today stated that recent 
news acceunts that the CORE Target City Headquarters 

in Baltimore, Maryland, would be clesed, are untrue. 

No such statement was authorized by the National office. 
If such a statement was, in fact, made, the spokesman 


did so witheut authority. 


These reports are now being investigated by the National 
Director and, if substantiated, proper disciplinary 


action will be taken, 


It is true, however, that funds are needed, 
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A local chapter of a national organization working to abolish racial discrimination by utilizing the process of nonviolence. 
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Maveh 19, 1966 


His Dasnenes 

Lawrenee Yardinal Shehan 

The Catholie Center 
theédral Street 


Hie Eminence? 


Because of ~e interest you have mown both in Open 
glation for Baltimore and in the die- 
coment of Sale GE Ge comeaes peette our 
sway, we A 

sregeiagdbeSeas Se ao ante alas ates oe gener 
problem of reloeation of Negro families. 


Mnelosed is some partinent and hopefully useful infor 
mation for your coneideraSion, 


¥e should aprreciate hearing frem you ae to whether 
you would be able to aseist us in our efforts. 


Yours sincerely, 


Barbara Mille 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


James Griffin 
John Burleigh 


Margaret Patterson 
Lawrence Hawkins 


Irwin Auerbach 
William Bush 


Barbara Mills Barbara Coleman Lloyd Taylor 
Walter Carter Carolyn Stith James Divers 
Stephen Belt Dave Eberhart Marcia Kallen 


Frederick Nass John Gee 


Warren Nixon, Jr. 


Marva Dates 
Lawrence J. Ageloff 
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SETS TOM EINES, 


BALTIMORE CORE NEWSRELEASE - March 19, 1966 
Contact — Sampson Green or Barbara Mills ~ 669-6054 


(Copy of a letter sent to Mayor McKeldin regarding the appointment 
of Melvin T, Pugatch as a consultant for BURHA and about the 
continuance of housing discrimination in Baltimore in general) 


March 19, 1966 


Dear Mayor McKeldin: 


The Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency is &bout to sign 

a consultant's contract with a developer of segregated apartments, 
Melvin T, Pugatch, We urge you to act immediately to head off 
this affront to the Negro citizens of Baltimore. Mr. Pugatch's 
imploym@mt by BURHA can only mean that segregated housing will be 
perpetuated by a private builder under the cloak of city authority. 


As you undoubtedly know, Mr. Pugatch is the developer of Forest 
Park Apartments which were built under 221D3 and are thus required 
to be desegregated. Not a single Negro family has been admitted 


to Forest Park Apartments nor has one been referred by the Relocation 


Office as far as we can determine. These apartments are spacious 
and moderately priced, thus ideally shited for the relocation of 
Negro families displaced by Urban Renewal. Because displaced — 
Negroes are barred from Forest Park Apartments, and other housing 
of decent quaiity, they are forced to squeeze into already over- 
crowded slums, Hence, slums and segregation continue to go hand 
and hand, 


Mr. Pugatch's appointment as BURHA liason with FHA, and specific— 
ally as an advisor on the use of the 221D3 program, is further 
confirmation of the unholy alliance --— or city agencies, private 
real estate interests, and the Federal Government -— to perpetuate 
segregation in housing. This alliance has destroyed the homes of 
thousands of Negroes, barred them from new housing built with 
government aid and forced them into deteriorated, segregated 
housing. 


We urge you to take the following specific actions: 


1. Prevent the signing of the contract with Mr. Pugatch. 

2. Place displaced Negro femilies in Forest Park Apartments. 

oO. Require BURHA and all other city agencies to take 
positive action to eliminate segregated housing in 
Baltimore, 


We also wish to remind you that we are still awaiting the City 
Solicitor's decision regarding your powers to take administrative ~ 
action affecting discrimination in housing in Baltimore. 


cc.: Robert Wearer (signed) Barbara Mills 
Senator Tydings Sampson Green 
Senator Brewster | Co-Chairmen, CORE 
Representative Sickles Housing Committee 


Cardinal Shehan 


BALTIMORE CORE NEWS RELEASE - MARCH 9, 1966- 669-6034 


_ On Friday, March llth at 35:30 p.m., a delegation from Baltimore | 
CORE will meet with Mr. Weaver and top officials in his department, | 
representing FHA, URA, and PHA to discuss the continued perpetuation | 
and extension ef patterns of discrimination in housing throughout 
the entire Baltimore area. Interest has been expressed in such a 
meeting both by Senator Tydings and Congressman Sickles who have also 
been in touch with Weaver's office. The meeting will be held te dis- 
cuss the demands made by CORE in a letter to Weaver and to ask what 
action is to be taken — not to discuss the nature of the problem 
wnioch CORE feels has already been adequately docummted. Members 
of CORE's delegation will be avail&ble for questioning after the 
meeting. 


The context of the letter to Weaver follows: 


February 8, 1966 


Dear Secretary Weaver: 


We are writing to you in sheer desperation after months of non-violent 
demonstrations and negotiations to break down the walls of the Negro 
housing ghetto in Baltimore. Despite the concerted efforts of civil 
rights groups in Baltimore, not one new home or apartment outside the 
ghetto is open to Negroes in all of metropolitan Baltimore. The 
Baltimore City Council has rejected a fair housing ordinance for the 
third time and the surrounding counties refuse even to consider fair 
housing legislation. | 


Unless something is done now to seveb the housing noose that is 
strangling the Negro community here, Baltimore is certain to erupt 

in the same destructive way that so many other large cities have 
erupted in past summers. The right to a free choice of decent housing 
cannot be ignored except at the city's peril. 


Negroes make up 40% of Baltimore's population, but the white people 
of the city pretend that we are not there at all, md exclude us from 
the political end economic power structure. “le are the sixth largest 
city in the nation, located only an hour's drive from Washington, 

but the federal government pretends that we are not. here either. 


Mr. “eaver, you understand the Negro housing ghetto and its causes 

and effects better than anyone else in the country. You have written 

extensively on this and related subjects; you have endorsed government 

efforts to achieve fair housing; and you have for years directed 

oe housing programs. But in Baltimore yor influence has not 
een felt. 


In fact, the very agencies which you direct have in Baltimore been 
the agents of housing segregation. Under the urban renewal programs 
which your agency finances, Negroes are being forced out of their 
homes into already over—crowded Negro slums or into segregated public 
housing, also financed by your agency. Negroes are barred completely 
from your agency's FHA-insured housing, despite the Président's 
Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing. Thus, your agency's 
action or inaction are resulting in the perpetuation and extension 

of slums and segregation in this City. 


. The facts have been abundantly documented before federal, state, city, 
and county investigating bodies. They have been attested to by CORE 
officials and members who have been insulted and turned away in FHA- 
insured developments as in others. 


The following quotes are taken from the official Background Paper of 
the Federally—~sponsored Greater Baltimore Conference on Equal Oppsr- 
tunity in Housing, November 24, 1964: 


"...evirtually none of the 10,009 or more new units built each 
year in the Baltimore area has been available to Negroes, except 
for public housing." 


"Three (public housing) projects have 100% white occupancy; 
eleven have non-white occupancies ranging from 96% to 100%, 
In three developmmts there is significant racial integration," 


The following quotes are taken from the Report of the Housing Study 
Advisory Committee to the Human Relations Commission of Baltimore 


County, September 20, 1965: 


"Teams of Negroes and whites sent out by an interested 

citizens group and Negro residents of Baltimore City, seriously 
and earnestly seeking housing that would meet their needs, 

have visited properties offered for sale in new developments, 
and for resale in established neighborhoods. Both groups re- 
ported repeated failure to find open housing. This was the 
case even in those few develpmants covered by the President's 


Executive Order #11063." 


"Builders of developments and apartment houses freely admitted 
that they did not pursue a policy of epen occupancy and as- 
serted that to do so would be be commit financial suicide." 


"Negroes were told that nothing was available, and that FHA 
was being dropped...The white couple was told that there was. 
immediate availability with FHA or VA." 


The above are only examples of the overwhelming evidence available. 
Your office has these reports as well as many other reports and 
your own books and articles offer all of the documentation that is 
needed. Despite the fact that Negroes are totally excluded from all 
new housing, including FHA housing, your FHA office has never cut 
off mortgage insurance from any builder in metropolitan Baltimore. 
Despite the fact that public housing in Baltimore is segregated, 
your local office continues to pur federal funds into such housing. 
Despite the fact that urban renewal in Baltimore benefits most 

big business and discriminating real estate interests and usually 
hurts Negro residents and small businessmen, you continue to finance 
urban renewal projects here that are detrimental to the welfare of 


the Negro Community. 


In Baltimore, Federal and City complicity in slums and segregation 
have created a crisis so grave that it calls for immediate action, 
I urgently request that you meet at once with officials of CORE 

to plan a federal action program in Baltimore to eliminate all 
federal subsidy of slums and segregation. 


These are the specific demands we propose to discuss with you: 


1. That you publicly acknowledge proven fact that housing 
discrimination is total in Baltimore, that there is no 
need for further investigation, and that action is urgent. 


2. That you personally visit Baltimore to make it clear to 
city officials and the real estate industry that they are 
required to take affirmative action to achieve integrated 
housing wherever federal funds ere involved, 


So. That you spell out an affirmative program for immediate 
' integration of all government aided housing and renewal 
activities with statistical checks on compliance. 


4, That you cut off federal funds from all government—aided 
housing and renewal until there is positive evidence that 
desegration has taken place. 


With all the seriousness that we c»n summon, we urge you to take 
prompt, vigorous, and menningful action. We can assure you that we 
intend to pursue this matter with determination. Please let me 
know by return mail when we can meet with you. 


(signed) Jamos Griffin, Chairman 
Baltimore CORE 


cc.: President Johnson Walter Carter, Chairman 
Attorney General Katzenbach Special Projects 
Senator Tydings 
Congressman Sickles Sampson Green, Co-Chairman 
Civil Rights Commission Housing Committee 


Barbara Mills, Co-Chairman 
Housing Committee 


FACR SHEET ON’ PUBLIC POLICIES IN HOUSING 
Baltimore, Maryland, March 1966 


I. Urban Renewal Projects: Baltimore has twenty urban renewal projects 
of which six are completed, eleven in process, and three in planning 


Comparison of Total and Non—White Housing Units in Urban Renewal 
Before and After Urban Renewal 


pe SOO TE RAE OTTO 


Projects Housing Units Housing Units 
Before After 

Completed Total Non-White Total Non-White* 
1. Waverly 201 120 oeL O 

2. Broadway 1175 1075 211 1 

Sd. Broadway Extension LOO 167 O O 

4. Harlem Park I O26 518 O O 

5. University of Maryland I 47 108 0 0 

6. Mount Royal Frement II 117 108 O O 

Subtotal 2121 1825 552 3 

iIn Process 

1. Harlem ParkII 

©, Harlem Park Demonstration Block 4358 419 150 Almost all 
3. Mount Royal Plaza 1460 gaLe 875 Almost none 
4. Madison Park South 1611 954 920 Possibly ¢ 
, yAay 
5. Madison Park North 1675 859 9CO About 50% 
6. Charles Center _ _ 400 Almost none 
”. Mount Vernon I aa¥ _ 755 Probably 

| few 

8, Shot Tower Industrial Park 420 OLO - _ 

9. Camden Industrial Park 1173 910 ~- - 
10. University of Md. II 125 56 - - 
11. Universitv of Md. III | ae -  - 

Subtotal 7167 4705 400C 
TOTAL 9288 6550 4532 


projects process. 


It is assumed that few luxury developments will 


have many Negro residents and low to moderate income developments 
will be about 50% Negro. 


The six completed urban renewal projects result in a 75% decline in the 
total number of housing units in the areas and a decline of 100% of Negro 


occupancy —- or a net displacement of 1824 Negro families. 


Housing was 


made available for 321 lower middle-income white families and 211 Johns 


Hopkins hospital and medieal school personnel. 


The eleven projects have 


reduced the total housing supply in the areas by 40% and Negro occupancy 
is likely tc be minimal, certainly no mor than 1000 families. By adding 
the completed projects to those in planning the result of urban renewal 
activity will be a decline in the housing supply in the areas of about 


50% and a decline in Negro occupancy of about 85% (Crowding inevitable) 


II. Public Housing: 


Of 18 public housing projects currently in operation 


only one is located north of North Avenue and none are west of Monroe 


Street. 


The seven that are not in areas contiguous with the ghetto are 


either in low income white neighborhoods or in Negro enclaves such as 


Cherry Hills. 


Negro 


Of eight proposed public housing projects five are in the 


ghetto. Of the remaining three one is in a racially changing 
neighborhood and the other two are in lower income white neighborhoods. 


III. Additional Displacement in Baltimore from Public Improvement Programs: 
Total Dwelling Units Non—-Whhte 


Additionl Urban Renewal Programs 20 , 600 About 18,000 
Public Housing 679 i 
Other Programs About _9+:'700 About 3,600 
TOTAL About 31,000 About 21,600 


IV. Relocation: In the last 15 years about 90% of the families relocated 
have been Negro. Information is not available about the large number 

of families that quietly disappear into the neighboring ghetto as rumors 
of clearance mushroom in the various communities. For those families 
where information is available about 60% appear to have moved into 
standard housing, primarily in neighboring areas and at higher rents. 
Whether those who moved into substandard houuing are also paying higher 
rents is not known although at leact in some cities studies have shown 


this to be the case. 


V. Rorest Heights Apartments: (Fhnanced under Section 221D5 of the 
Housing Act) The Relocation field office of BURHA was unaware of the 
existence of this development until it was completed and fully occupied 

with a long waiting list. In order to get on the waiting list one 
month's rent must be placed in escrow which is impossible for most re- 
locatee families. It is suspected that many above—income families are 
residing in this 100% white development to which as far ap can be de- 
termined neither a Negro or white relocatee family has ever applied. 


VI. New Home Ownership by Negro Families in Baltimore (1960) 


White Non—White 
Total structures (#) 195, 200 79 ,600 
Renter Occupied 75, LOO 02, £00 
Owner Occupied 122,100 : 27? ,B00 


Of owner occupied, those structures 


that were 5 years old or less, 1960 12,100 2,400 
(about 500 per yr.) 


VII. Miscellaneous Facts: 
1. Ordinance to utilize existing housing as public housing was 
passed by City Council limited to existing urban renewal areas. 


2. Efforts by the Urban Renewal Agency to formulate a new housing 
code for Baltimore as directed to, in_& Workable Program, have 
been constantly thwarted. 


VIII. Summary Comments: We feel the evidence presented shows a noose 
cutting off the Negroes from the attractive residential sections ef 

the city at the same time that rent levels are pushing him outward from 
the inner-city Urban Renewal’ areas. Urban renewal orojects, public 
housing policy and practices, other public programs, and city pelitics 
are effectively decreasing the already limited existing possibilities 
for decent housing for Negroes.and Whatever new housing is being built 
by private builders for Negroes is being built in a circle around the 
existing ghetto, often with zoning exceptions that increase crowding, 
and with the seeming intent of containing the ghetto and preventing its 
spread into now-white areas. Inside this Middle-income housing ring, 
the already crowded ghetto is becoming more crowded as public policy 
increase the Negro demand for substandard slum property while at the 
same time refuses to adequately enforce health and decency standards 
with landlords. 


It is, therefore, our contention that "respectable" segregationist 
realtors, publicly assisted housing programs, and public officials are 
all working together with the sglumlords in-allowing exploitation and 
dilapidation to grow t 3 proportions that will soon become irremedial 

to the ultimate detriment of the Negro and to the whole community. 


BALTIMORE CORE NEWS RELEASE -- March 14, 1966 


Contact: Sampson Green or Barbara Mills - 669-6054 
Refer to Newrelease with context of letter to Mr Weaver 
dated 3/9/66. Fact sheet also enclosed. 


Yoae delegation of Baltimore‘s most informed fair housing officials ex- 
pressed that the spirit os fair housing was virtually missing in the 
attitudes of the officials they met with from Robert Weaver's office | 
in Washington last Friday. Sampson Green and Barbara Mills, co-chair— | 
men of Baltimore CORE's Housing Committee, stated they considered many : 
of the top officials to either be deliberately assisting the perpetuat ion : | 
of residential discrimination or, at best, were unw-iling supporters of 

the racist attitudes of real estate interests in this area simply because 

they are "too spineless to act with conviction". Spokesman for the CORE 

delegation before the array of 15 members from HUD, which included the 

Deputy Commissioners of FHA, PH, AND URA, was Walter Carter, Chairman 

of Special Projects.’ Also present were James Greffen, the Chairman of 

CORE, Irwin Auerbach, the CORE official who drafted the documented letter 

sent to Weaver's office over a month ago and Clereland Chandler, of the 

Morgan faculty and a research consultant of OEO, who has been consis- 

tently involved’ in the direct action phases of CORE's local housing drive. 

William Hankins, of Baltimore Neighborhoods Inc. and Carrie Staten and 

Evelyn Weinberg, of Contemporary Trends Housing Committee were also in- 

cluded in the group, since they are members of CORE as well as repre- 

sentatives of the only Baltimore groups that function specifically in 

the ares of fair housing. 


After Mr. McGraw, who chaired the meeting for HUD, opened the meeting 
bt stating that the group was not prepared to give us any plans for 
action at this time sca ae had been our major request of the meeting 
for discussion), Mr. Auerbach stated that’ he felt it was severs dis-— 
courtesy to the top-level CORE delegation, most of whom had taken time 
off from work to go to Washington,to come so ill--prepared and even to 
admit that he had only read the month-old letter the day of the meeting. 
During the 33 hour long session Mr. Chandler stated that he felt that 
the new Washington Housing and Urban Development Department must under- 
go profound change in approach if it is to keep pace with the other 
Departments that have been acting more vigorously in other areas where 
federal funds are involved. Mr. Griffin and the others stated that the 
iate President's desegregation order had been turned into a farce by 
men who are passing the back between housing agencies, instead of pass-— 
ing the torch of freedom. : 


Mr. Carter cited FHA, in particular, as being a rotten example of a | 
federal agency continuing to weave the noose of segregation in partrer— tee 
ship with local housing developers who have used every trick in the | 
trade to keep black people out of federally insured housing. The whole 4 
CORE group cited a complete lack in faith of FHA to uphold the spirit Ped 
or even the letter of the desegregation order. As evidence, they 
strongly questioned the actions of FHA in reinstating Yeinstein of 
"Imperial Gardens", in 1965, after applying sanctions against him in | 
1964 for turning down two qualified colored families. Mr. Weinstein : 
still has no colored occupants in any of his projects no has he given 
any indication that he is changing his practices. The head of FHA indi- 
cated he could have made a "mistake" (by re-instating him ), but Mr. 
Carter rem nded him that this is the same kind of mistake that Americans 
have been making to colored people for over 300 years. CORE again asked 
that all agreements with local developers using FHA insurance be term 
inated immediately, based on the three years of experience of not having 
a single family of color in my of these outer—city projects. Asa 
specific proposal, Barbara Mills suggested that FHA make effective use 
of the vague "good offices" the law permits FHA’ in seeking compliance 

to further integration in suburban developments, and leave it to some 
one else to file a legal case against them if they believe that FHA has 
over—stepped their powers. This is the "modern" approach to the problem 
being used by both the President and the Supreme Court. 
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The group also cited Urban Renewal efforts as only an inner-city evil 
to push the hard-pressed bhack man deeper into the overcrowded dough- 
nut shaped bind circling the city of Baltimore. We are concerned less 
with the Urban Renewal figures for families that they have re-located 
(which are themselves deceptive) than with the numbers that are dis- 
placed by urban renewal. Plan submitted for funds should deal with the 
number to be displaced and not simply the number that come to Urban 
Rewewal #or assistance in relocation. E.G., of the six completed . ; 


Renewal Projects, 1825 family units were removed (non-white) and one 
is now in the same area. By definition, this means that the remaining 
area available to Negroes must be more crowded. URA disméssed this as 
a problem for Open Occupancy that didnit concern them. 


Public Housing, though considered less representative of the segregated 
pattern, drew attention for having some projects completely lily-white 
while others were 99% black. CORE charged that this was being done 
deliberately, and not’ by choice. CORE warned that the Federal officials 
must act and act soon, because the feeling of 40% of Baltimore's citizens 
is one of being put—down by the cavalier action of the City Council that 
turned down open occupancy three times recently. The housing representa-— 
tives met for about hours, but in the end, the Baltimore delegation 
could only sey that we cannot return to Baltimore and tell the people 
with acute housing needs that the Federal Government is their friend. 
They warned the Federal officials that the pulse increases each time 

the ghetto dwellers are denied their rights to a fair choice in housing, 
The group emphasized that it is becoming obvious, even in the cold 
months of Winter, that something ominous is in the wind, and the sounds 
of ghetto inhabitants are giving warnigg that some actiom must be taken 
to save them from the on-going trap created by federally subsidized 
urban removal, and lily-whit suburban housing. Mr. Green stated that 

he did not get the impression that the federal people could or would 

Act soon enough to stave off the possibility of our ghetto erupting. 

If such a thin occurs, we made clenr to these Federal Agencies, they 
would certainly be cited as partners to the local segregationists who 
locally would be held responsible for such an eruption. It scemed, 
continued Mr. Green, that they wanted us to do case—-work for them, and 

to become real estate agents, by go&ng out and getting customers for the 
segregated real estate exploiters. They even wanted us, added Mr. Carter, 
to take our szing parents in wheel chairs to apply for shelter in the 
few segregated, but federally subsidezed, privately financed housing 
being erected around town for the aged. 


The negotiators summed up the attitudes of the HUD agencies as follows: 
PHA, Public Housing Administration, listed as mederately bad, but show— 
ing some promise; URA, Urban Renewal Administration, regarded as mildly — 
concerned that they were supporting a segregationist city administration, 
but in toto described as "terrible"; FHA, Federal Housing Authority, 
described as being simply "rotte", and one CORE spokesman said that that 
agency was "blood brothers to the creators, and perpetuators of our ~ 
exploited ghetto". 7 


The last sad thing noted by the group was the fact that the top spokesman 
even equivocated as to when or whether the already month-ecld letter from 
CORE would be answered. 
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TO; Mr. Floyd B. MeKissick, Netional Director 
- Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 


RE: Staff, equipment and working capital 


Staff for 6 month period 
1. Project director (Walter Brooks) 
2. Field Secretary (Howard Quander) 
8 task force workers € $50.00 per week 
4. Public Relations Person sscies 
ota 


Rent and Office Equipment for 8 month period 
1. Rent for office and sleeping quarters 
2. Telephone 
3. Desks, chairs, file cabinets, mbmeographing 
machine and typewriter . / 
ota 


Organizing Equipmant iehiedt 
1. Two 623 rented cars @ $127.00 per ask 
2. Two (2) sets of sound equipment 


3. Walkie-Talkies and car to car radio system 
Total 


Expenses for Six (6) month period for staff 
l. Field staff @ $25.00 per week 
2. Photo material for PR man 
Total 


TOTAL PROJECTED AMOUNT FOR PROJECT 


Task force workers? 
1. Stu Wechsler is presently working there 
2. Mike Flug, who is working as a volunteer 
3. Six (6) to be choosen from Baltimore Community 


$ $2600.00 
2450.00 
10400 .00 


$ 18,450.00 


600.00 
350.00 
200,00 
1,950.00 
$ 770.00 
400.00 
e000 
1,870.00 
$ 10000.00 
11,000.00 


—o 


$33,270.00 
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bee Overseer each staff persons functions. 


2. Supervise ell project operations. 
Sssilake assignments of field staff to various aspects of the project. 


DUTIES OF FIELD SECRETARY 


1. Assistant to Project Director 
2. Administrative functions. 


RUTLES OF TASK FORCE WORKERS 


1. Work in designated areas of Baltimore. 


2. Oxgeniz local community people through individual contacts and 
mass meet around the following issues: | 


a. Guarenteed Minimum Income | 
1. Welfare and nonewelfare recipients 
2. Those making less than $3000.00 per year 


& 

Urban renewal 
2. Slum housing 
3. Open occupancy 


Ce loyment 
me Maryland Freedom Union 
2. Low paid retail store employees 


d. Education : 
1. For Quality Integrated Schools 
2. An end to slum conditions in schools 


The assignments to various jobs will be done by the project director 
after all field staff persons have completed necessary training cources. 
There will be two (2) basic training courses used: 


l. For staff in the field 
a. Community contact : 
b. Organizational responsiblity while associated with project. 


2. Staff associated with special projects 
a. Union development 
b. Setting up cooperatives. 


~~ 


Total Population 1,900, 000 
Negros 400 , 000 
Infant Mortality Rate & Wegroes to 1 White 


Retail and service workers wage start from 35¢ per Hr. (Baltimore 
' council passed a minimum wage of $1.00 an hour in 1964.) Not followed 
4.3 Z% white males unemployed -----12% Negroes males unenxployed. 


75% decline in housing unite because of 6 urban renewal projects 


1,324 Negroes families displaced 


Education: | 
3 Negro High Schools 


Elementary school built in 1873 
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Lincoln Lynch - Don Smith Itinerary 


Thursday, April 21 


Leave New York via La Guardia Airport 
Eastern flight # 383 ........e. 7:30 a.m. 


Arrive Baltimore, Maryland.......cceccccee 8:40 a.m. 


April 21, 1966 


“-BALTIMOR E= 


Relevant telephone numberse- 


Barbara Mills (301) 6696034 office 
567-7126 home 


James Griffin 233-6629 
MFU (Vivian Jones) 2338776 
Walter Brooks 732-8217 


WBAL 467-3000 


CORE Office (East Baltimore) 832 North Gay Street 


CORE 


Office (West Baltimore) 904 North Gay Street 


St. Peter Claver Pennsylvania and Tremont 


James Griffin 


WBAL 


Wynterbarn Road 
3800 Hooper Street 


- SCHEDULE - 


St. Peter Claver Father Offer Barrigan 


Police Commission 


; WRAL 8 pM. 


Meeting. Chapters and Community 
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A local chapter of a national organization working to abolish racial discrimination by utilizing the process of nonviolence. 


2316 W. NORTH AVENUE 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


James Baldwin 

E. Stanley Jones 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

: A. J. Muste 
A. Philip Randolph 

Ira DeA. Reid 

Lillian Smith 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


James Farmer 


BALTIMORE HONORARY 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Rev. Dennis Barrow 
Solomon Baylor 
William R. Birt, M.D. 
Helen W. Brown 
Clarence Bishop 

Dr. Shirley R. Clinton 
Una Corbett 

H. Garland Chissell, Jr., M.D. 
John T. Chissell, M.D. 
Edward A. Chance 
Cleveland Chandler 
Bailey Conaway 
Robert Clark 

Rev. Herbert O. Edwards 
Homer Favor 

Billy D. Davis, D.D.S. 
Sidney Daniels 

Rev. Vernon Dobson 
Walter T. Dixon 

Frank F. Furstenberg, M.D. 
Rev. Thomas Fraser 
Jerome D. Frank 

Elliott W. Galkin 
Edward Gilliam 
Benjamin G. Gordon 
Jimmy Green 

Philathea Hall 

Irving Hawkins, Jr. 
William Henry 

Sidney Hollander, Sr. 
Sidney Hollander, Jr. 
Joseph Howard 

Adah Jenkins 

Mrs. Mary S. Johnson 
Thomas C. Jones, M.D. 
Earl Koger 

Edgar A. Love, Bishop 
Edwin S. Mills 

Adolph Motley, Sr. 
Frances D. Murnaghan, Jr. 
Howard H. Murphy 
Irving R. Murray 
Margaret H. Neustadt 
Rev. Henry J. Offer 
Sonia F. Osler 

Ida Kemp Passano 
David Pearlman 
Addison W. Pope, M.D. 
Benjamin Quarles 
Uthman Ray, Jr., M.D. 
Dr. Lawrence Reddick 
Norman V. A. Reeves 
Hal Smith 

Vernon W. Sparks 
Clem Venture 

Judge Robert B. Watts 
Verda F. Welcome 
Fred E. Weisgal 
Chester L. Wickwire 
Rev. Frank L. Williams 


669-6034—LA 3-7779 


April 7, 1966 


BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND 


Dear Reverend: 


CORE is working actively in many areas in its determina— 
tion to destroy the whole pattern of segregated housing 
in Baltimore. We shall be concerned with the exploita- 
tion and dilapidation that continue to spread and in- 
tensify in the inner city, with the new problems gener 
ated by Urban Renewal due to lack of consideration of 
the needs of the total community and with the need for 
fair housing as a basic tool for untying the noose from 
the captive housing market and giving the Negro the same 
freedom of choice in housing that is taken for granted 
by all other American citizens. | 


We should appreciate your announcing in church our first 
demonstration on the fair housing issue to be held at 
1:30 pm on Sunday. April 17 (details enclosed). We 
shall necd the support of all the bodies and money we 
can find during this long hot summer if we are to get 
the job done, 


If you would like to have anyone speak on this subject 
at any time before members of your congregation we should 
be glad to arrange such a program with you. 


Would you please also make this announcement? 
Dr. William Dixon, psychiatrist and Instructor of 
Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
will speak on 
"Who Am I? Questions of Negro Identity" 
(How has it affected the Negro people to be caught 
up ina white society which has repeatedly rejected 
him and insisted upon his inferiority) 
Wednesday — April 13 — 8:30 p.m. 
YWCA —- 1912 Madison Avenue. 


Thank you for your help and co-operation. 


Ygurs for Freedon, 

oloo 
Sampson Green, Barbara Mills 
Co—Chairmen, Housing Committee 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


James Griffin Irwin Auerbach Margaret Patterson 
John Burleigh William Bush Lawrence Hawkins 
Barbara Mills Barbara Coleman Lloyd Taylor 
Walter Carter Carolyn Stith James Divers 
Stephen Belt Dave Eberhart Marcia Kallen 
Marva Dates Frederick Nass John Gee 


Lawrence J. Ageloff Warren Nixon, Jr. cage [4] 
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Since last November, three Fair Housing Bills and a Rent Strike 
Bill have gone down to defeat. LET'S START WHERE WE LEFT OFF AT 
THE RALLY AND MARCH AGAINST SLUMS AND SEGREGATED HOUSING AD GET 
THE JOB DONE! We can't wait till '68 and depend on the politicians. 


PENING DEMONSTRATION 
ime —~ Sunday, April 17, 1966 
1:30 p.m. —- Question and Answer time 
2:00 p.m..—- Prompt departure for target 


eeting Place - Harvey Johnson Community 

| Center of the Union Baptist Church 
1219 Druid Hill Avenue near Dolphin 
OLLOW—UP DEMONSTRATIONS ~ Same time and 
place every Sunday. Come regularly. 


INITIAL TARGET — Samuel Gorn's Horizon House. Gorn also : 
manages Jamestown (a modestly priced town—house— 
apartment development) and has a new apartment development\) 
opening soon. 


FOLLOW ~ UP TARGETS —- Joseph Meyerhoff —- king—pin of the builders ‘ 
and financers (reasonably-priced housing and apartment de- 
velopments circling the city). 
Robert and Harry Meyerhoff -— another king- 
pin building company specializing in modestly-priced apart- 
ments within the city limits. 
| Wallace Campbell —- Baltimore's major 
apartmené manager (a "cover—agent" for many seggy owners) 
W. Burton Guy — on the Real Estate Board 
of Greater Baltimore and also Vice President on the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards —- Manager of 
The Carlyle (which recently openly rejected a Negro 
applicant solely on the grounds of race) and a major 
realtor in the sale of houses all over the city and in 
the ghetto. 


Edward A. Myerberg —- maintains a large 
Lily—white development in the suburbs while he rings the 
ghetto with Negro apartments which announce, "Not allowed 
beyond this point". FHA continues to finance all this 
segregated building. 


WHY THESE TARGETS? 

1. These are the king-pins that could change the whole 
segregationist policy of the real estate and building industry 
in metropolitan Baltimore if they would respond to the ebdvious 
hum need and grasp the reins of leadership in our community 
that should and could be theirs. 


2. We have asked them to come out in public su pa | 
ppert of open co 
cupancy. All have hidden behind the "need for legislation" but 
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none have even made public pronouncements favoring such | 
legislation. Of course, even if they had they knew pass— 
age was unlikely and meaningful enforcement even less 
likely. 


3. We ask that they voluntarily open their apartments to 
all people and to carry out this policy by stating it 
publicly in all advertisements, instructing their staff 
to implement it and reviewing its progress periodically 
to make sure of compliance. 


4, All have refused to take the leadership necessary for 
voluntary open occupancy on the grounds of mistrust of — 
each other in complying, lack of time to make the effort, 
and fear of losing business. Where "accidents" have 
occured, the fact that business has not been hurt seems 
to prove nothing to them. They still will not declare 

an open policy in those apartments, The need to extend 
the same rights of citizenship to the Negro American which 
are taken for granted by all other citizens escapes them. 


WHY START WITH HORIZON HOUSE? 


Firstly, because it's where we left off but more important 
Gorn's answer is the City's answer is Pica's answer to its 
Negro citizens —--— NEVER! NOWHERE! IN OUR CITY ARE © 
YOU TO LIVE WITH HUMAN DIGNITY!!! We'll out~price you, 
out-vote you, exclude you and abuse you. You shall not 
penctrate any further into the sacred white community 
and, furthermore, we'll remove you from the City Center 
-—-~We'll tie the knot and choke you tighter and tighter 
into a more and more congested and limited housing market 
until we can squeéze out all your decency, your dignity 
and your humanity, until we can drain you of all your 
dollars by exploitation and speculation, until the walls 
crumble around you —— And then we hope you'll just vanish 
in the dust of the decay and we'll Rave our new hi-rise 
city back again for the rich whites, we'll still have our 
lily-white suburbs and any old housing remaining can be 
taken over by the poor whites, At least they don't look 
different. IS THIS “HAT YOU WANT? ARE WE GOING TO LET 
THIS PROCESS CONTINUE? ARE YOU GOING TO BOW TO THIS DE- 
CISION? LET'S FIND OUT "WHAT WILL TOPPLE THE DECADENT 
POWER STRUCTURE =-— AND LET'S TIE THE WHOLE SEGREGATED 
HOUSING INDUSTRY TO THIS STRUCTURE AND TURN IT TOPSY 
TURVEY -—— IT'S TIME THEY STOPPED GETTING RICH AT OUR 
EXPENSE AND STARTED CONSIDERING THE RIGHTS AND NEEDS OF 
ALL CITIZENS, 


As the City gets hot and we get hotter, we'll move to 
the freshness of the suburbs with their shade trees and 
swimming pools, 


We would appreciate your taking the time to phone us or send us - 

a postcard indicating: 

1. Whether you will be there on April 17? 

2£e- How frequently we can count on you to be with us on follow-up 
demonstrations? | 

S- Whether you think we ought to demonstrate on both Saturday and 
Sunday. (We might be able to organize one group for Saturdays 
‘and another for Sundays. ) 

4. Whether you prefer Saturday or Sunday demonstrations? 

5. What are your first and second choices from the six listed 
targets around which you think we could build the most effective 
program to destroy the whole pattern of segregated housing in 
metropolitan Baltimore? Think of their influence in the in-. 
dustry, mobilizing public opinion - and people for demonstra- 
ting, accessibility, etc. 


CORE — 2316 W. North Avenue 
669--6034 

Sampson Green — Barbara Mills 

Co—Chairmen, Housing Committee 
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ir. Ell frank, JFr., 


President 
Baltimore City Public Schools 


3oard of School Commissioners 


3 East 25th Street 
Saltinore, Maryland 21213 


Dear Mr, “rank: 


We have your letter of April 18, 1966 in 
which you indicated that the Saltimore City Frublic 


with the problems that @onfront the Saltimore vity 


Public Schools, 
we, too, are of the opinion that our first 
step would be to have a meeting with the Board of 


School Commissioners, and you may look forward to 
hearing from us within the next few days requesting 


such s meeting. 
As you probably know, we have completed our 
investigation of Baltimore and we will now attempt 
to negotiate the srievances. We will be conferring, 
within the negt three weeks, with many other agencies 
fn the City and State, as well as the Saltimore School 
os rd . 
with very knd regards, 
Very truly yours, 


*,. Se MokKISSICH 
*3McK7cs National Director 


bee: Messrs. Smith, Lynch 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: Floyd MeKissick, National Director 
FROM: Lincoln Lynch, Associate National Director 
SUBJECT: Visit to Baltimore 
DATE: April 25, 1966 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 the Director of Public Relations, 
My, Don Smith, and I left LaGuardia Airport, New York, at 
7230 GQetMe, arriving in Baltimore at approximately 9:00 a.m, 
We preceeded to the office of Baltimore CORE, where we 
consulted with Mr, Walter Brooks, Project Director of Operation 
Target City: Baltimore, Mr, Howard Quander, Chief Field 
Seeretary and Mrse. Barbara Mills , Housing Co-Chairman of 
Baltimore CORE, 


After briefing, which was fairly exhaustive, a press conference 
was held in St, Peter Claver Catholic Church, of which the 
Reverend Philip Kerrigan is the curator, The conference lasted 
some forty minutes and the questioning was fairly exhaustive. 
The position which I took, on behalf of the national office, 
was essentially a hard one, 


The first question asked was: "Will there be any violence 

in Baltimore?" My position on this question was that) if 
violence should come to Baltimore, it would not be initiated 
by the Congrees of Racial Equality but, rather, the the white 
people in Baltimore, I pointed out that this was a war and 
that we did not propose to make public our battle plans before 
the proper time, that we were proceeding accorfling to plan-- 
gathering stati tics, gathering information, meeting wih the 
local people and with anyone else in a position to help solve 
the situation affacting the Negro population of Baltimore. 

I pointed out most forcefully that this was not the CORE 
project, but rather a project in which CORE was providing the 
drive and the dynamism and the know-how in assisting the local 
community people to take such action as they see fit, in an 
effort to bring some measure of social dignity and economic 
well-being to the poverty stricken black people in the city, 


I underscored the fact that we had the cooperation and invotvement 


of some forty five civil rights and other Negro service organ- 
izations in Baltimore, I emphasized that we would be taking 
action in such areas as employment, housing voter registration 
and representation in education and in welfare, 


The inevitable question of “Why Baltimore?* Did, in fact, 
arise, My answer to that was that Baltimore stands astride 
the gateway to the north and the south and Baltimore has a 


ulation of forty per cent Negro people, that Baltimore 
por the worst record in employment, in respect to a the 


(cont, ) 


TO: Floyd MeKissick 2 April 25, 1966 
PROM: Lincoln Lynch SUBJECT; Visit to Baltimore 


to Negro people, of any city in the United States, that 
Baltimore stands sixth in the cities of the United States 

in population, that Baltimore was the city that stood with. 

@ne foot in the twentieth century and another in the Confederate 
era, that Baltimore was a city of die-hard segregationists, 

@ city where there is still even a question of compliance with 
the public accomodations section of the civil rights act, even 
though this has been accepted by some of the hard-core cities 
of the south and that it was high time that Baltimore, perhaps 
more than any other city, stand with both feet in the twentieth 


century. 


There was some questioning es to whether Paltimore was worse 
than Watts, This particular question was answered by Father 
Kerrigan with statistics which were compiled by his church, 
which indicated that the answer to this question was yess 
There was some concern on the part of the Negro press as to 
whether any action would be taken to protect Negro tenants 
from exploitation by absentee landlords, The position thet 
I took on this question was that the entire question of con- 
sumer frauds, not in only respect to rent, but in respect 
to food, with respect to clothing and other essential pur- 
chases i.e, black people would receive our attention, 


The question of demonstrations was raised again and again. 

On this subject, I pointed out that the right of protest was 

 @ basic right and challenged the Ku Klux Klan, the White 
Citizens Council, the John Birch Society and any other 
organization in the middle to the best interest of Negro 
assertiveness to take any step to curtail or abridge this 

right. I emphasized that, with a lack of adequate representatives 
in the City Council, adequate influence in the life of Baltimore, 
that this position was the only one available to the black 
population of Baltimore and emphasized that we had no intention 
whatsoever of complying with any regilations which might deny 

us the right of public, peaceful protest, 


over and over again, the question was raised whether CORE 


would attempt to negotiate and find basis for agreement prior 1 | 
to demonstration, My response to these particular questions ‘| 


was that our rales of action and our general philosophy calls 
for an attempt to resolve particular controversial questions 
prior to "taking to the streets, However, that we had no 
intention whatsoever of talking any particular issue to death 
because this, heretofore, had been the tactic of the white 


power structure throughout the entire country and that our 
efforts would be directed toward finding immediate and good 
faith indications of compliance with our desires, 


Strenuous efforts were made to evoke answers to questions 


(cont, ) 
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TQ: Floyd MeKiseick 3 DATE: April 25, 1966 


PROM: Lincoln Lynch SUBJECT: Visit to Baltimore 


with respect to the Maryland Freedom Union and with respect 
to Baltimore CORE"s activity in Baltimore, However, the 
question of MFU was studiously avoided by the questianers, 
However, some questions were directed towards Mr, Griffin, 
chairman of the local chapter of CORE, 


I made a particular effort to emphasize and underscore the 
role being played by MFU and by Baltimore CORE, I did this 
deliberately to emphasize to the local black community that 
this was not an outside CORE activity, but rather an activity, 
program and project with which they are vitally concerned | 

and of which they are vitally a part from the beginning, I 
would suggest that, in any fuSure press conference, that this 
particular philosophy, that is, one of emphasizéitg the local | 
aspect of the situation, be adop§ed, 


Some questions were raised as to whether Washington had been 
considered as the target city of CORE, This question, I 
declined to answer directly, stating that Baltimore was 
selected as our target city. It is my fceling that the 
questioner in this particuler instance had previous infor- 
mation that we had, in fact, considered WasKington, that 
regognition be given to the fact that sometimes newspapers 
or the public information medium have information of the 
deliberations we make in private and that we do not pub our- 
selves in the position of having to explain why one particular 
area was chosen over or above another. I pointed out finally 
that the lessons which we shall learn from Operation Target 
Citys Baltimore would be applied to other reas and that, 
hopefully, this would mark the begizmning of the concentration 
of the Congress of Racial Equality on target cities in many 
other target areas, 


After the press conference, a tour was made of east and west 
beltimore and an inspection carried out of the Readquarters, 
that 4 the community headquarters out of whicn CORE will be 
operating, 


A Visit was paid to the Rev, Swan, who had previously contacted 
the National Director and it is hoped that the Rev, Swan will 
be involved in the operations in Baltimore, Although the 
Rev, Swan was not in on our arrival, he returned a chall 
which, regretfully, was not taken up because of the intensity 
of the activity in the fer hours allotted for the visit to 
Braltimore, At his request, we met with Gener George 
Gelston, the Balt#more Commissioner of Police, tor ty 

minutes, starting at 2:30 and explored with him the role 

of the Police Department in civil rights activity in 


Baltimore, 


(cont, ) 


TOs Floyd MeKissick 4 DATE: April 25, 1966 
PROM: Lincoln Lynch SUBJECT: Visit to Baltimore 


We covered a wide range of subjects, from past police action 
and practige in civil rights activities to the need for more 
Negroes in the department, to in-service training for police 
officers, to the use of Birchites and members of similar 

groups in the Police Department, There was no definite commitment 
on either side, General Gelston is shrewd and smart and must 

not be under-estimated, 


' The meeting was fully attended by many local Negro leaders, 
and it is my opinion that they were not disappointed or unduly 
concerned by CORE’s position, The question of adequate 
notice in announcing the demonstrations was raised by the 
Commissioner and he was assured that adequate notice was 
standard epurating procedure of CORE, He was assured that 
this was doneto insure, at the same time, adequate police 
protection for civil rights demonstrators and also to prevent 
any Violence by white racists and the Police Commissioner 
indicated his willingness to cooperate with "responsible 
organizations," and stated that he wauld not be a party to 
any abridgement of the right to protest, He indicated that 
he would be available at any time to resolve any particular 
difficulties involving CORE’s operation in Baltimore, 


Present at the meeting were representatives of the FBI, 
representatives of the State Attorney General’s office and 
representatives of the State and County police. One point 
of interest: The Commissioner indicated some concern towards 
demonstrations along Pennsylvania Avenue which would involve 
the segregated saloons and bars within the Negro ghetto of 
the street, He was advised that we would give no assurance 
whatsoever that we would not demonstrate in circumstances 
Similar to this, He was further advised that CORE would take 
no overt action towards violence but he was left, in my 
estimation, with the unmistakable impression tha 7 we would 
not allow ourselves to be bullied or beatan by white racists, 
that we hope to involve as many people as possible--that is, 
within the thousandse-and would not vouch for the tight 
discipline and historical non-violence of thousands of poopie 
who see thier salvation in demonstrations, 


The Commissioner was concerned whether we would be meeting 
with the mayor and other officials in the town prior to 
taking action. He wae assured that such meetings would 
take place, 


Mayor MeKeldon has, on his staff, a Negro Special Assistant 


who is anxious to arrange any meetings necessary with the 
mayor. His name is Robert Glenn, 


- (cont, ) 


TO: Floyd MeKissick 5 DATE: April 25, 1966 
FROM: Lincoln Lynch SUBJECT: Visit toe Baltimore 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that we are in a position 

to obtain the maximum from the upper echelon of the Baltimore 
police, However, we should be doubly careful that requests 
and demands are carefully thought out and as hard as circum 
stance s allow, 


Subsequent to meeting the Commissioner of Police, I took 

part in a telephone, radio interview, arranged by the Director 
of Public Relations, with Radio Station WWIL, This station 
is a Negro radio station and my position on the questions 
presented were essentially the same as that on the morning 
press conference, The interview lasted twenty ninutes, 


At the initiation of the Director of Public Relations, contact 
was made with Dr, Goodbold of the Methodist Convocation, 

which organization was having a convention in the city of 
Baltimore, A request was made that they endorse the CORE 
position and that a resolution to that effect be passed in 

the shortest possible period of time, ee ee indicated 
that "he would see what he could do, .ins 


Since President Johnson was scheduled to address the conference 
on Friday, April 22nd, a telegram was sent to the President | 
requesting that he join us in our position, No reply has been 

received from the President, 


At the initiation of the Director of Public Relations, % and 
the local CORE chapter, a television program was arranged on 
one of the local stations to begin at 9:00, This progran 
was scheduled to run from forty-five minutes and did, in fact 
run ninety minutes, 


The local chapter chairnen, Mr, Griffin, and I were questioned 
extensively on the Preject Target City: Baltimore, An objective 
on this and on the entire day in Baltimore is requested from the 
Director of Public Relations, 


On behalf of the national office, I also appeared on TV station 
WJC, on their 11:000vews broadcast and attempted to expand on 
CORE's position in farget City: Baltimore, After this, I was 
inbeneaeeal in the presence of the Director of Public Relations, 
by Mr. Collins of the Baltimore Afro and attempted to explain 
to him why Baltimore and why CORE’s involvement there, This 

is seheduled to be the sujject of a column by Mr. Collins in 
the Baltimore Afro, 


Some observations: I am tremendously impressed by the work 
which the CORE field staff and the CORE workers are doing in 


(cont, ) 
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TO: Floyd MeKissick 6  DATEs april 25, 1966 
FROM: Lincoln Lynch SUBJECT: Visit to Baltimore 


Gonnection with the Maryland Freedom Unionaand impressed 

with their raport with Baltimore chapter and with thier 
involvement of the local community and, above all, I am 
impressed with their ability to work under restrictive 
financial conditions, They are, at the present time, awaiting 
8500 which whill enable them to complete the renovation and 
preparation of the headquarters which will be used by the 
community after they have left, 


I am further convinced that, with good planning and determination, 
Target City: Baltimore will be one of the most significant 


projects that CORE has ever carried out, 


By a copy of this memorandum, the Director of Public Relations 
is requested to suppliment any deficiencies in this memorandun, 


CC: Don Smith, Director of Public Relations, 


TARGET CITY YOUTH PROGRAM 


629 N. GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21206 


732-3128 
February 3, 1967 


Mr. Charles Gilamre 

Chief, Division of Program Demonstration 
U. S. Department of Labor 

Room 400 

1730 M Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20210 


Dear Mr. Gilmore: 


In reference to Contract No. 82-22-67-30, title Target 
City Youth Program, Baltimore, Maryland 21705, it is requested 
that-authorization be granted to amend the project from a 1 3-week 
to a 26-week program. 


Initially it was determined through testing that a sizable 
deficit existed in requisite skills which must be mastered in order 
to function properly in a training program and ently to 
Compete pacbdeinta med in an impersonal job market. lack of skill 

can unquestionally be attributed to the public school progrem and 
the social economic environment in which the trainees have lived. 
It was also determined that a majority of the students had a low 
level of reading and math competency but also have for the mest 
part, excellent potential. The reading and math levels have improved 
some, but not to the extent where they may perform sustained mana- 
gerial and administrative duties. This will take time. We are in 
the process of securing a controlled reading machine to facilitate 


learning processes. 


There is also an obvious deficiency in verbal skills. This 
affects the trainees' confidence and aggressiveness in a new envir- 
orment and decreases the motivation towards scholastic and academic 
achievement. We have injected a parlimentary procedure course to 
stimulate verbal usage under simulated meeting atmosphere. We are 
also starting a bi-weekly meeting with all the students and the 
staff with the idea of inviting guests, parents and friends at 


given times. 


~~ i SERRE OND Ret, ie si 


Mr. Charles Gilmore Page 2 February 3, 1967 


At this point, in the ninth week, we have only last one 
student because of negative reasons. Of the 23 still in the progran, 
14 definitely have managerial and leadership potential. Some of 
these have been placed on part-time employment beginning February 6, 
1967. Eleven of the trainees have been interviged by the dealers. 
They are extremely shy and reticent in a different atmosphere. Mack 
interviews are now being conducted by the Program Developer with 
each trainee. In accition, all treinees are receiving instructions 
on filling job applications and resumes; however, much improvement 
is needed in this area. Emphasis will be placed on raising the 
earning capacity of the other nine, three of whom are retarded. 


- The architect will complete the plans for the remodeling 
of the lube bay next week and construction will start immediately. 
The contractor has assured us that the wagk will be completed within 


three weeks. At that point, we will be able to bring in the portable 
dynavision for tuneup, mubile & beake unit and wheel aligner for 
complete training. 


Driver education, under the Adult Education Program in 
Baltimore City Public Schools, began om Jarmary 30, 1967 and is 
scheduled to run for fifteen weeks ending May 15, 1967. The cost 
for this entire course is $370.06 for all students. The ainiaam 
cost that could have been obtained from a private licensed @riving 
school was $5,544.00 because of mandatory JR-1] inewrence coverage | 
under the Maryland State laws. Driver ediieation is a vital part of 
our resocialization and development program. 


| | Therefore, in order to 
| of these culturally di 
Barget City Youth Training 
be retained in the the program for 26 weeks with graduation scheduled | 
for Jume 2, 1967. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in this matter. 


— your's, 
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cc: Mr. Louis Nemerofsky 
National Office, Congress of Racial Equality 
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TARGET CITY YOUTH PROGRa;) 
829 N. GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 21209 


August 11, 1967 
TO: Board of Directors 


FROM: Milton Holmes, Project Coordinator, Target City Youth Progrem 
RE: Board Meeting Report 


Twenty-one trainees graduated on July 26, 1967. One is in the service: 


We had one former trainee flew (= from Job Corps to attend graduation 
exercises, This was arranged through Sargent Shriver's office. 

We are negotiating with Humble for ancther station. Also attempting 
to set up secretarial school and another service station. 

Had contractor in to give an estimate on renovating 2nd and 3rd floors 
et Gb Faimne Daneel bettetnd. Would like permission to use CORE'’s 
building at 1321 Ashland Averve. It is under 
seoured on a 12-month basis for repayment. 

. hid@ixiorally, we would request permission to use 2nd and 3rd floors ¢ 
832 Gay Street for 2nd service station. 

A directive on policy in case of riots was issued to each trainee 

and staff member. 


August 1, 1967 


TO: Staff Members and Trainees, Target City Youth Program 


FROM: Milton Holmes, Project Coordinator 


RE: Conduct of Staff Members and Trainees in Case of Riots or Violence in 
the Community 


The following are some precautionary measures that should be adhered to 


if violence occurs in this immediate area or near your home: 


1. 


2% 


3. 


Te eI pe a8 Fee 
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10. 


Do not panic 

Do not follow crowds 

Stay off the streets 

Do not become involved in looting 

Turn lights off in your home 

Lie on the floor in the middle room or in the basement away from windows 
Have flashlights or candles available for lighting 
Place water in containers for drinking purposes 

A reserve supply of non-perishable foods should be purchased 

The service station will be closed and all trainees and staff will report 
to the classrooms if réiet is in immediate vicinity 

The policy of putting gasoline into legitimate gasoline containers such 
as automobiles and gasoline cans for customers who run out of gasoline 


only will be strictly adhered to 


These measures are designed to assist the project, you and your family to 


survive a disaster. 


i Carre rtan ' Gy | : Aud serrtance 


BOARD OF_ DIRECTORS MEETING CORE TARGET CITY INC. | 


_ 
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‘Minutes August 9, 1967 


The following persons were present: John White, Lloyd 
faylor, Pauline Warfield, Stuart Wechsler, Walter Brooks, Milton 
Holmes, Lee Hoppenfeld (acting secretary) 


' The meeting, scheduled to begin at 6 PM, was called to order 
by Mr. White at 6:30 PM. Mr. White stated that this would be an | 
informal meeting, as we do not have a quorum. 

Mr. Wechsler questioned whether or not Mr. Brooks should sit 
on this Board as a representative of N.A.C. Mr. Lincoln Lynch was 
quoted as saying that Mr. Brooks does not represent N.A.C., but 
Jim Williams, Regional Vice Chairman, does. Mr. Roy Ennis was to 
attend this meeting and the chapter meeting later this evening. 

Mr. Brocks submitted a list of members of. N.A.C. of CORE , | : 
1967. It indicated that the North East Region is represented by fouzx 
people, including Walter Brooks. | 

Mr. White commented on the conflict between the Chapter, anu 
the Board, and the Youth Training Program, and cited one of the problems 
as being a lack of communication. 

Miss Warfield questioned the function and purpose of this Board. : : 
she said that reports are given at each meeting, but no action is : f 
taken on them. We have severe financial problems, but no action is 
taken on them. She questioned when the Board was going to address : 
itself to the problems of the Project. 

Mr. White again commented on the problem of communication. 
saying when Staff goes off to Cambridge, people find out about it 
by reading it in the newspapers. 
| There was a continuing discussion about the responsibilities 
of others, and the responsibilities of the Board, and its direction, 
and its involvment or lack of involvment in Projects. At about this 
point, three of the Staff of the Youth Training Program arrived, 
and Mr. Holmes requested permission for them to sit in on the meeting. 
They were: Roy Moody, Franklin Tillman, and Haywood Bryant. 

Mr. Holmes reported that he wanted to expand the Target City 
Youth Program, and would like to get another service station. He 3rd 
also requests permission to use 1321 Ashland Avenue, 2nd floory for 
a secretarial school. He has obtained two estimates for renovation - 
one for $6,000 and one for $8,000 for renovation of two floors. If 
the project is expanded and funded, this Board would have supervisior 
cover it. The permission and acceptance of this expansion of Project, 
must be granted by this Board of Directore, before Mr. Holmes can 
continue negotiations. Another meeting needs to be held within the 
next few days, with enough Board members present so that this can 
be acted upon. 


Mr. Holmes further explained that Humble prefers to deal with 
an #ndividual rather than a corporation. He feels that Humble, as a 
billion dollar business should donate a station to the Y.T.P. They 
are trying to get funding through the Maryland State Dept. of Education, 
and supplementally thru the Dept. of Labor. 
| The next meeting of the Board is scheduled for Saturday, Aug 12, 
at 11 AM, at the Postal Alliance, 2025 East North Avenue. : 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Lee Hoppenfeld, Acting Secretary 
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PROPOSALS FOR ORGANIZING IN BALTIMORE 


While there has always been discussion in the movement on the 
fundamental social and economic problems and the need to organize 
to meet them, only now has that need become an imperative. The pro- 
blems of poverty and unemployment, poor housing, and inferior educ- 
ation are the real problems. The rest has been prologue necessary 
to establish racial equality as an obligation of law and of public 
policy. | 

Prologue? Then why is it that the accomodations and voting 
viceeries have been followed by a decline in the impact of the 
movement, the disintergration of local groups, and the immobiliz- 
ation of national organization? There are two reasons: (1) The 7 
mavement has keen largely based on the emotionalism of the issues 
@nd appeals to conscience: (2) The movement has not been based on 
the effective and durable organization of large number of people. 

The Northernagevement. has been little mere than a reaction to 
Outrageous iacidents in the south. Even when it has confronted 
such issues as discrimination in the construction industry and de 
facto segregation of schools, it has drawn its strength from the 
emotional impact of the Southern situation on Northern Negroes and 


Whites, and in a real sense it has been an amalgamation of rebellious — 


individuals, lacking any cohesive community class base, and repre- 


senting Negroes only by proxy. 


With the victories in public accomodation and voting, these move- | 


ments -- North and South -- have lost their driving force; in fact, 
their very reason for existence. The organizations that fostered 


these movements and thrived on them are bound to falter unless they 


take steps to radically redirect their activities to meet the de— 
mands of the new phase--the third phase-- of the struggle. 

In this new phase the movement will be demanding basic social 
and economic reforms which will require, among other things, ahuge 
reallocation of the nation's resources. No longer will it bea 
matter of political pressure from an irate North focusing Federal 
power on a dying South. Victories will be possible only after ted- 

ious, well-planned, well-coordinated organizational work brings a 


powerful new political force out of the ghettoes. 
The administration has already anticipated and tried to pre- 


ben ec 


vent any such effort through the War on Poverty programs, which 
are designed not so much as a sop for the poor as they are a sop 


for the potential or actusl leaders of the poor. 


LITICALL -DIRECTED ORGANIZATIONS 
Target City Project staff will organize for independent econ- 
omic and political action. A great deal of confusion surrounds the 
phrase “independent political action," but it simply means this: 


any é ion not subordinated to conventions oe: isanships that 


a 
a 


affects the decisions made in the pc ical process. Independent 


economic action simply means "buil he Negro 


... economic resources for the betterment of the community." 
The crucial element is that_Negro communities be tightly 
organized. Once that is achieved, astute community leaders will be 
able to use that influence to bring tremendous political pressure to 


bear on issues of fundamental importance. 
Certainly, the task proposed is no easy one, but certainly is 


7 
- ae od 


- reduced since there is no absence of grievances in ghettoes. More- 
over, the civil rights movement and nationalist activities have — 
greatly intensified. consciousness of the nature of these grievances 
and eagerness to act on them. 

A type of organizational structure which has cohesiveness and 
permanence is requixed. Programs muSt be directed by staff who are 
paid, however minimally, and who are in turn directed centrally. 
Furthermore, programs must be designed for ‘more communit y-oriented 
projects than protest activities. For an example, tenant councils 
have not proved to be long-lasting because their only reason for 
existence has been redress of grievances and when the immediate 
grievance is Yemoved or compensated for, the councils usually 
collapse. So we must broaden their involvement beyond just a council. 
Prograams should include even from the beginning social and recrea- 
tional activities. Forming a neighborhood club of teenagers to hold. 
dances and play basketball, block associations, women's clubs and | 
committees working on immediate and long term issues (i.e. rats and 
roaches to political organizations) will begin to create permanent : 
influence in the community. 


Utilizing the Target City Plan for action, the activities of 
such groups can easily - virtually from their inception - be turned 
in the direction of protest and collective action to demand remedies 
for the community ills. But whatc’ver the outcome of such actions, 


the groups will endure and grow. 


Naturally, the success of sucn a scheme or organization depends 


very much on who is running it. The staff of each community project 
must be carefully selectsd, thoroushly trained and closely supervised. 


The source of such personnel should present no problems. A staff of 


two should easily be able to initiate a project, soon as it develops, 
new recruits can be found among the peonvle who become involved in the 
project. Strict qualification and training and hard work will elimi- 
nate the dilettantes and disrupters. 

In the selection of action projects the local project staffs will 
be given considerable independence of choice, at least in the beginning, 
so that they can select the things that interest their own people. 
However, later, action plans can bs made by the central organization 
consistent with its objectives in the overall political situation. 

In summary, consider what a local project would corsist. of: youth 

clubs, each with athletic tcams of its own; a block association for the 

project block and as many surrounding blocks as possible; a social 

and mutual-service club for women on velfare, tenant councils, etc.; 

a club for unemployed men. HEacn group would have its own leaders, 

and if the organizers do a good job of training these leaders, the 

groups would not only be lergel: aucononous but would undertake local 

fund-raising efforts to support the small costs of their own activities. 
such a project can easily have aS many as a thousand people direct - 

ly involved. And the fact is that these thousand will follow their 

leaders and project staff into a picket line, school boycott, or 

election campaign. With half that many people such a project would 

be a powerful force in the community. A dozen projects in the hearts 

of a dozen communities across the country would be a force of tremen- 

dous national significance. But even so, there will be meaningful 


victories only when there is such a project in every Negro community 


throughout the nation. 


1m rs . 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Volunteers and chapter personnel can be introduced to the 
community by becoming resource people, instructors, etc. The main 
Objective should not be to recruit membership for CORE but rather to 
encourage the formation of autonomous groups built around specific 
problems (i.e. welfare mothers, youth activities). All these activities 
will be coordinated by the Target City Project staff with the volun- 
teers and chapter personnel cooperating and advising. The overall 
approach (both social and organizations) will give the chapter per- 
sonnel an ongoing relationship with the community they are supposed 
to represent. Further, the daily contact with the community and the 
social service activities will begin to have a meaningful influence 
on the types of projects the community will undertake. 
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CORE R&PORTS ON DISCRIMINATION 


IN EMPLOYMENT BY THE COMMERCTAL 
BA METROPOLITAN BALTIMORE 


Banking as a source of employment 


The Labor Department has reported that banking is one of the 
fastest growing white collar industries in the country. Banks are 
automating many of their operations, but the American Bankers 
Association predicts over a fifty percent increase in bank employ- 
ment in the coming decade. Most bank jobs are in commercial banks 
which in Baltimore and its metropolitan area employ about 4,000 
people in branches located in every neighborhood. Because banks 
employ large numbers of women, the rate of personnel turnover is 
high; it ranges from twenty to thirty percent annually. Thus, 
there is a continuing need for new employees merely to replace 
resigning employees, apart from the job growth that results: from 
expansion in operations. While most bank jobs are clerical, a 
Substantial proportion are professional, technical, supervisory, 
managerial and executive, 


At a time when banking is expanding, Negro students are 
graduating from high schools and colleges in record numbers. 
These students should weigh the pros and cons of banking as a 
career and, like other Americans, they should be free to compete 
for any job in banking for which they are qualified, 


History of discrimination in Baltimore's banks 


Until a few years ago, the banks hired Negroes only as 
janitors. In 1960 and 1961 civil rights pressures caused some 
banks to hire a few Negro tellers in branches in Negro neighbor- 
hoods. In February 1964, the Maryland Advisory Committee to the 
U. S. Civil Rights Commission reported that banking in Maryland 
remained “virtually closed to the Negro”, The Commission con- 
trasted this with the twenty-one percent representation of Negroes 
in the employ of the Federal Government in Maryland. 


Present-day discrimination in Baltimore banks 


In December 1964, the CORE Employment Committee surveyed 
downtown and neighborhood branches of all the commercial banks, 
These banks are Equitable Trust, First National, Maryland National, 
Mercantile Trust, National City and Union Trust. We found only 
token numbers of Negro tellers and they were still virtually 
confined to branches in Negro neighborhoods. This preliminary 
survey partially confirmed the findings of the Maryland Advisory 
Committee and caused us to undertake a far-reaching investigation 
of the fair employment practices in the entire commercial banking 
industry of metropolitan Baltimore. 
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Our next step was to determine to what extent the “behind 
the scenes" jobs, which are the majority of jobs in banking, were 
open to Negroes. For this purpose, we met with officials of the 
Maryland National Bank. This is the bank with the largest assets 
and with the greatest number of employees. What we learned again 
confirmed previous findings that no more than a token st»rt had | 
been made toward equality in employment. This token representation 
proved to be the general pattern, as we established in meetings 
with every commercial bank in Baltimore. The following table, 
based on the statements of each bank, shows the total number of 
employees employed by each bank in metropolitan Baltimore and the 
number of Negroes employed in white collar jobs. Virtuallv all 
jobs occupied by Negroes proved to be teller jobs or beginning 
clerical jobs. 


Total no. Of |: Ne. of Newre Percentage of 
Name of Bank Employees | Employees . Negro Employees 
3 i : 
National City 25 \ O O 
Mercantile Trust 600 | 7 : 1 
Union Trust 900 ; | 20 | 2 
Maryland National :| 1000 30 | 3 
Hquitable Trust | S50 | 36 : 4 
First National : 600 | 15 | 725 
| a 
Totals | 3979 138 3.) 


CORit fair employment program presented to banks 


After we met with Maryland National and berore we met with 
other banks individually, we met with all the banks in a group at 
the Baltimore Clearing House on January 14, 1965. The Baltimore 
Clearing House is an organization representing every commercial 
bank, Its president is Mr. John Motz, President of Mercantile 
Trust. 


The purpose of the meeting, we informed the banks, was to 
communicate the urgent need to make more and better jobs available 
to Negroes and to propose an affirmative program to accomplish 
this objective very quickly. As we further stated to the banks, 
this means actively seeking, hiring, training and promoting Negroes 
to all positions--clerical, professional, supervisory, managerial 
and executive. We suggested that twenty percent of the bank ~ 
positions should be filled by Negroes as of June 30, 1965. 
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To achieve these purposes and goals, we presented a program 
adopted from the experience of some of the leading corporations 
in America located in the deep south as well as in the north. 

The program is similar to the plan for progress programs of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. Among the 
local firms subscribing to the Plans for Progress are Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, Bendix Corporation, Martin Company 
and \iestinghouse Electric Corvoration. 


| The following is a summary of the proposals we made at the 
Clearing House: 


1. Advertise all job openings in the Baltimore Afro~American 
-as well as in the general press. 

2. insert the phrase, “An qual Opportunity Employer" ina 
prominent position at the bottom of each helpv-wanted ad. 

3. Actively recruit employces in Negro schools anc colleges. 

4. Recruit through the non-discriminatory Maryland State 
Employment Service and inform the Employment Service of 
the fair employment policies of the banks. 

5.. select promising Negro employees for training for the 
better positions. 

6. Place Negroes in all branch offices, including the down- 

~ town branches and branches in white neighborhoods. 

7» ‘taace Negroes Gm all clerical, professional, supervisory, 
managerial and executive jobs. 

8. Invite representatives of the Negro community, including 
COR! to tour bank operations to see for themselves 
whether fair employment policies are implemented. 

9. Advise the general community and your own employees that 
discrimination is a thing of the past. 

10. Regularly scrutinize your hiring practices to assure 
full implementation of fair employment, 

li. Appraise progress in fair employment through periodic 
surveys showing total number of employees in each type 


of position and number of Negro employees in each position. 


Wie did not propose, nor did we desire, ‘nreferential treatment’ 


or the discharge of any employee. Since banking is a growing 
industry, with high turnover and many new branches being formed, 
it can be expected to provide ample employment opportunities for 
both white and Negro workers, 


After delivering the Clearing House statement, we were ad- 
vised that each bank would have to study it and that we could 
expect individual bank reactions within two weeks. Despite a 
follow-up letter sent on February 2 to each bank, nothing further 
was heard. On February 9, members of COR#, conspicuously identi- 
fied by CORE buttons, appeared at the main downtown branches of 
each bank and conspicuously noted the number of Negro employees. 

A few hours after this “demonstration, we reccived a telephone 
call from the president of the Clearing House who told us that the 
banks were ready to meet with us on an individual basis. 
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Bank's explanations of their employment vatterns 


The following were typical explanations given by the banks 
for not having a more representative number of Negroes on their 
work force. The stated CORE position follows cach explanation: 


1. There are not enough qualified Negroes. 


Before answering this point, it may be of interest to 
review the qualifications of many entrance jobs as 
described to us by the banks. In brief, special skills 
or training are not required, The basic requirements 
consist of a high school diploma, a passing grade ona 
fairly simple arithmatic aptitude test and a personable, 
pleasing personality. 


In answering, we pointed out the employment experience 

of other organizations in this area, organizations look- 
ing for the same qualifications needed by banks. | 
Certainly, the cxperience of the Social Security Admini- 
stration and the City of Baltimore indicates that the 
number of qualified Negroes available is much greater 
than that employed by the banks. A graphic illustration 
of Negro participation in competitive employment 

follows: 


PiRCANT OF NEGRO #MPLOY#25 IN COMP#TiITIVie GOVe@RNRaNT JOBS 


‘' Total Number { Percentage of 
Name of -imployer | of*Employees | Negro Kmployees 

i : 

City of Baltimore | : | 

(classified emplovees) | 11,900 2 36 

social Security Administretion | 

(Div. of Accounting. Operations, : 

Woodlawn, Maryland ) 5,800 : 26 

Federal Government : 

(Washington metro. area) 21,7 , 000 : 2h 


Philadelphia Civil Service : 
Region (Federal) | 
(Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, | 
Virginia and West Virginia) 266 , O00 | 


45. 


It is clear that qualified Negroes have found their way 
into city and federal jobs because many of these jobs 
have been open on a competitive basis for a number of 
years. Negroes looking for jobs know from experience 
that they are welcome to compete for a number of city 
and federal jobs, although there is ample evidence that 
even in many types of city and federal employment Negroes 
have been excluded or discriminated against. In contrast 
with city and federal agencies, banks have never really 
welcomed Negroes and have only opened their doors but a 
crack in the last few years. 


Qualified Negroes prefer to work for government or other 
employers that pay more money. 


In answer, it was pointed out that this preference is 


not limited to Negroes, but also shared by whites. How- 


ever, the availability of other employers offering more 
money has not prevented the banks from finding an abun- 
dance of white help. Therefore, this explanation was 


rejected. 


It is necessary to 'go slow' in hiring Negrocs bccause 
of the possible reactions of some stock holders, depositors 
or employees. 


In answer, it was pointed out that this explanation 
implies the continuation of discriminatory practices 
despite the fact that racial discrimination in employ- 
ment is against the law in Baltimore. However, for the 
moment let us put aside the legal and moral question of 
discrimination. Instead, let us look again at the 


experience of other business firms. These firms, large 


and small, north and south, report that none of the 
preaictions of dire consequences resulting from imple- 
menting a fair employment policy materialized. This 
experience is in keeping with recent surveys. A survey 
by Samuel Lubell of white southerners showed that eighty 
percent of the white southerners interviewed believed 
that Negroes should work side-by-side with whites for the 
same pay. A survey in Newsweek magazine showed that the 
one right white Amcrica is most willing to concede the 
Negro is equality on the job. In addition, then, to 
being illegal and immoral, this reason for failing to 
fully implement a meaningful fair employment policy is 
unfounded. 
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Attempts to accelerate the hiring of qualified Negroes 
in banking infringes on the bank's right to manage its 
own business. 


In answer, it was pointed out that racial discrimination 
is no longer an option of management. It stopped being 
a management ‘'right' in Baltimore in 1956 when the city 
passed its fair employment law. Discrimination in 
employment will become a violation of fcderal law in 


July, 1965. 


Proposals for the institution of certain techniques 
already adopted by some banks implies that these banks 
are still not persuing fair employment practices. 


In answer, it was pointed out that CORs's program is 
designed to cnable the banks to seck, find and hire 
qualified Negroes and is aimed at results in numbers of 
Negroes hired in a wide range of jobs. The techniques 
of recruiting are only a means toward this end. We 
recognize that these techniques may only scratch the 
surface. We expect that the banks will tailor recruiting 
and personnel programs to fit their individual needs. 


Regardless of a bank's professed sincerity, we can only 
judge its committment to fair employment by the results 
it achieves. In this light, it is of interest to note 
that those banks which used some of these techniques 
are far behind First National in number and percent of 
Negroes employed. Although First National did not use 
some of these techniques before CORH suggested them, they 
obviously must have used others which met with some 
degree of success, probably because they were supported 
by top management. It is precisely because some of the 
banks have employed some of these techniques for some 
time without any appreciable results that top management 
of each bank should reappraise its policies and put into 
effect any changes that are necessary to achieve better 


results. 
The twenty percent goal set for June 30 is unreasonable. 


In answer, we pointed out that this goal was based on the. 
fact that qualified Negroes were available for white 
collar jobs in percentages well in excess of twenty 
percent, as proven by the experience of Baltimore City 
Civil Service, the Social Security Administration and 
the federal government generally in this area. 


hs 


At the time we set the twenty percent goal, we were not | 
fully aware of the rates of personnel turnover in the | 
banks. If any bank can demonstrate that attaining the 

twenty percent goal by June 30 is not possible because 

of limited turnover or limited expansion, we will be 

glad to consider a goal suited to that bank's situation. 

Meanwhile, we believe that twenty percent is the minimuin: 

mec  %beDLS Zonet an 2 City With < forty vercent Nerro 

pOnuletion, cspecielly in vicw of the large nunber of 

cauc*tced Nesrocs “raduating from high schoois ana 

collezes in the Baltimore area. However, the real issue 

is not ten, fifteen, twenty or fifty percent. The real 

issue is whether or not equality in employment is a 

reality in the commercial banks of Baltimore. By any 

objective measure--percent of Negro employees, level of 

jobs occupied by Negroes, distribution of Negroes among 

branches and departments, or comparison between the bank- 

ing industry and other employers in Baltimore--a pattern 

of discrimination persists that must be elimineted. | 


Agreements reached with the banks 


As a result of our negotiations, we were able to open 
continuous and direct channels of communication between the banks 
and Negroes seeking employment in banks. Such channels had never 
before existed and the individual job-seeker had no way of know- 
ing whether he would be considered for employment at the banks. 

Now, he can pick up the help wanted section of the morning news- 
paper and read in every ad placed by every commercial bank that 

the bank is an "equal opportunity employer". In the Afro-American's 
help wanted columns, he can regularly see the ads of almost every 


bank, 


If the Negro job-seeker is a student at Morgan State, Howard 
University, or other Negro colleges in the area, he can meet on 
Campus with several bank recruiting officers who had never recruited 
at a Negro college until CORE urged that they do so. Since our 
meeting at the Clearing House, two banks have, for the first time, 
placed a Negro in their Branch Management Trainee Program. 


If the Negro: job-seeker is a high school student, he will 
observe more recruiting activity by the banks in his school. He 
may be asked to join training programs for bank teller and other 
jobs. 


If the Negro job-seeker is registered at the Maryland State 
Employment Service, he can now have greater assurance that he will 
be actively referred to bank jobs. As a result of our negotiations, 


a 


each commercial bank has communicated to Maryland State Employment 
Service its desire to consider applicants on a non-discriminatory 


basis. 


“Gth regard to the other proposals presented by COks, the 
banks reactions were couched in rather general terms. They | 
stated that all jobs in all locations were open to all qualified 
applicants and that this was common knowledge. Most banks were 
open for tours, under various circumstances. The banks further 


stated that they had fair cmployment programs. 


Conclusions 


There are those who say that the workings of progress arc 
automatic and that Negroes are bound to better their status with 
time. But how much time? Since the beginning of the 1960's, 
some of the major commercial banks in Baltimore have enunciated 
fair employment »olicies. This, coupled with the nature of the 
industry i.c., it is large, growing, has a high annual turnover, 
does its own training, has a varicty of jobs, and does not reauire 
more than a high school education for most jobs, should have 
provided a significant number of jobs for Negroes. Yet despite 
this anvarently favorable climate, in the five years since the 

banks began to hire Negroes for non-menial jobs, no more than 
a token start has been made. Much more remains to be done to 
increase the number of Negroes employed and to assure qualified 
Negroes coual opportunity to comvete for all catagories of jobs 
before it can be said that equality in employment is a reality 
in the banks of Baltimore. 


In January we set June 1965 as the target date by which time 
we expected a substantial increase in the number of Nerroes 
employed by the commercial banks. ‘Je believe that this is a 
reasonable target date. It allows the banks six months to take 
advantage of their high turnover rates to provide equal oppor- 
tunities. 


It is graduation time and a time of pcak hiring. June 1965 
1s also significant because it concides with the date that the 
employment provisions of the Civil Rights Act become overative. 
June is also the beginning of summer vacation for thousands of 
student activists who work with CORE in the civil rizhts movement. 
Por example, the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, which 
is the leading student action group, has announced it will focus 
attention on Maryland this summer. Thus, there is an urgent and 
compeh atts need for action now to open bank jobs in quantity to 

egroes. 
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EDITORIAL 


Each week the Vietnam War takes a greater toll of Marylanders. If we 
remember what happened during the Korean War, it won't be long before 
those who are doing the fightins will demand that the U.S. Government 
witaudraw its troops from Vietnan. 


The weight of the U.S. Government's actions will fall on the backs of : 
the American working class as they are pulled into the world revolu- 
tion against colonialism and neo-colonialism. What is needed is an 
independent political party - outside the Democratic and Renublican 
parties - that is based on the working class, on the people in the | 
ghettos and the labor movenent. : 


5 ad 


Here in Baltimore there has been increasing talk of electing black 
people to office tno will represent the people in the ghettos. So 
far, however, CORE's task force in East Baltimore has a program a-~ 
round housing, welfare, education, employment, and community organi- P| 
gation. This, according to CORE, is ‘directed to developing a com- 
munity self-consciousness about issues and candidates which will 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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BALTIMORE Peovles Court Judze tienry L. Rozsers said that in his 
seven years as dJudze at Peoples Court ne had ruled only tirice in 
the teaant's favor vecause of failure of the slumlord to maia- 
tain the dwelling properly. ite added that in every instance he 
had ruled in favor of the sluialord because, in most cases, ne 
nad no time to listen to the tenant's »lea. Judse Novers said 

that the judze's role is that of an auditor for the landlord. 
"With fer exceptions, we just tell the tenant to pay the rent.’ 


BALTIMORE'S Parrea J. ilitchell, Zyecutive Director of the Commu- 
nity Action Agency, exvressed deep reseatment of the National 
Director of the ‘War on Poverty’ because the Office of Zconomic 
Opportunity issued a report critical of the Baltimore phase of 
the "War.' The report said that the local program ‘apvears to 
be a line agency of the City Goverament." The revort also charged 
that the community orvanizers were doing a ‘surface job,’ and 
that the "res»vonse by area residents is “yeatce" The renort added 
that attempts tnus far have been a ‘middle-class way of szettin? 
things done. 


BALTIMORE'S Leonard J. Kerpelman, best knorm in the field of 
publicity and promotion, has anaounced his withdraval from the 
Civil Rights Movement. He is “opposed to any further extension 
of civil rignts to Negro citizens because of the Watts Unrising 
and the militant direction the movement has taken. "I would 
strongly hope that this sentiment comes as a shock to the Negro 
community," he said. llany civil richts workers and members of 
the Nesro community were considerably surprised, because they 
had never before heard of Leonard Kerpelman. iiost are relieved 
that he is leaving the movenent, hOwever. 


MARYLAND'S Ku Klux Klan announced that it "wholeheartedly plans 


to resvect Mothers’ Day," and called off a demonstration for 
that reason, accordias to Vernon J. Naimaster, Grand Titan. 


MARYLAND'S Ocean City is the scene of a movement to elect Bobby 


Baker, Jounson’s ex=-cohort under indictmeat on aine co geah ded of 
couspiracy, fraud and theft, Mayor of the resort town. spolies= 


man for this political tendency said of ilx. Baker: "He's a man 


of foresight and vision and get ud and Z0. The ilayor of Ocean 
City should be able to do things for our town. Ite should be able 
to go out and set thinzs for us. 


MARYLAND'S »erennial cubernatorial candidate, Charles Luthardt, 


recently issued a press release Lin which he alledzed that ‘In- 


tnardt and the KkK...are proving: to the. citizeary of ilaryland 
that they are responsible and law-abiding." In unis closing re= 
marks he referred to CORE demonstrators as "nadesirables,. say- 


diag "they may bush the courts without fear, but they uad better 


10% pusn luthardt or the Klan or they will be severely punished. 


THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 


by Frank Kk. Smith 


When the ilaryland Freedom Union was picketing a branch of Silver- 

man s Department Stores on Gay Street, in the heart of the East 

Baltimore ghetto shopping district on a day in April, a group of 
young jitterbugs came doim the street and one of them dug a big 


‘ sign with the Union's initials. 


He grabbed the sign and started walking in the line, waving it 
with enthusiasm. ‘MFU--baby, I don't know what that's supposed to 
mean, but I'm for it,'' he shouted. 3 


That the Union's initials correspond with the well-know insult may 
be coincidental, but there is a lesson to be heeded in the pun. It 
represents the kind of spirit which Baltimore and other big ghetto 
cities have boiling just beneath the surface - a kind of nihilistic 
militancy bom of frustration. 


it is this energy which the iifU and its parent organization, CORE, 
are trying to tap with the summer "Target City” project here. The 
pun is also symbolic of perhaps the greatest problem for any big 
city ghetto movement - the problem of educating and arousing the 
great mass of iegroes to the realities behind the difficulties they 
face and getting them to realize they can do something effective to 
change the situation. 


This is primarily what the IHFU is trying to do, through an attack 
on the most basic factor in the ghetto formula - de facto discrin- 
ination in employment. The idea of arousing and educating is impor- 
tant, because it is one of the main things that makes the HFU's 
philosophy different from that of a traditional labor union, which 
would concern itself more strongly with the bread-and-butter issues 
of wages and working conditions. 


Thus, in judging the Union's effect so far - which has been strik- 
ing in one instance, at least - one must see it in a different con- 
text than that ordinarily assumed in judging a labor union. 


The liFU was born when three National CORE field secretaries came to 
Baltimore in early February to look the towm over in preparation 
for the ‘Target City" project, which was then in the planning stage. 
Specifically, the CORE envoys wanted to get data on small retail and 
service establishments in tne ghetto witn a view to organizing the 
workers as part of the summer project. CORE's decision to go into 
union organizing as one of the main prongs of its civil rights at=- 
tack Was a response to the well-publicized crisis in the liovement: 
what to do in the big cities, now that things were rolling in the 
South. The CORE organizers - Tony Riley, Howard Quander and ilichael 
Flug - hadn't been in tow for a week when they found themselves on 


the homs of a major dilemma. 
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About half a dozen workers - all women - at a West Baltimore nurs- 
ing home were fired because the manager didn't want to pay them the 
minimum wage of a dollar an hour, which was soon to go into effect 
for hospital employees. several others walked out in support of 
their sacked comrades. They asked CORE for help. Other workers’ 
groups did so as well, but the nursing home women wanted to strike 
immediately. 


On the one hand, the situation was ready-made to give the. on-paper 
Union a flesh and blood start. A clear and dramatic injustice had 
been done - an injustice which could evoke the response of the many 
Negroes who form the great majority of menial workers in the city's 
nursing homes and hospitals. The women had been getting as l10OW as 
thirty-five cents an hour and working a sixty hour week. Often they 
worked three weeks in a row without getting a day off. To top it 
off, they were fired when the law made change imminent - very small 
change indeed, for who can live on a dollar an hour? 


In addition, the Lincoln ilursing Home, from which the women had 
been fired, was understaffed, incredibly run dowm, and kept its pa- 
tients virtual prisoners under the most degrading physical and mor- 
al conditions. Ilost of the patients were on welfare and the state 

Supported them with one of the lowest monthly pay scales in the 
country. 


On the other hand, the three CORE field secretaries knew that nurs- 
ing home and hospital employees are the hardest type of workers to 
organize effectively. They are the least skilled, their turnover 
is the highest, they can be replaced easily, and public sentiment 
revolts at leaving patients uncared for. Further, you can't in- 
volve the community by using boycott tactics. In any case, the 
team had come to do research, and in a difficult area at that. 

Were they prepared to commit the project to action so quickly be- 
fore a firm groundwork had been laid? 


The force of circumstance swayed them and they decided to support 
the strike. Demanding > 1.25 an hour and a forty hour week as well 
as reinstatement of the.fired employees, the strikers enjoyed an | 
immediate publicity boom when their action rated a headline story 

in the Baltimore AFRO-AIIERICAI: "Got 35-60 Cents An Hour’, the ban- 
ner said. They were supported by local CORE members and-student 
radicals on the picket line and raised $ 75 at a “Peace and Freedom” 
Rally at which several of the strikers.- none of-whom had ever 
Spoken before an audience or been involved in any kind of civil 
rights or union activity before - explained what was going on and 
asked for aid. 


On the Ilonday following February 14, the day of the Rally, and the 
AFRO-AHERICAU article some twenty-five workers walked out of the 
Bolton Hill ilursing Home, another West Baltimore establishment in- 
habited almost exclusively by black patients on welfare. Their 
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protest was a spontaneous response to the publicity; CORE knew 
nothing of it until the workers were already out on the street. 

The workers at the two homes met together at a local CORE head- 
quarters and elected officers. It was out of this nucleus that the 
present lifU was formed. fIronically the strike at both homes failed. 
The next few weeks saw repeated futile efforts to negotiate with 
Asa G. Wessels, operator of the Lincoln home, picket lines at his . 
© 60,000 suburban home as well as at the home itself, and increas~ 
ing interest in the IiFU by local groups, particularly the Students 
for a Democratic Society chapter at Johns Hopkins University. 


Wessels countered with an injunction against pickets at the nursing 
home and continued evasion of attempts to set up a meeting with the 
workers. Ray Ford, a Baltimore CORE member, was arrested after an . 
action in which some fifty pickets, mostly students, filed through 
the home and were horrified by conditions. He was first accused of 
disturbing the peace, but the charge was later altered to include 
breaking into the home to let picketers in, even though a somewhat 
befuddled group of policemen watched the demonstration without lift-- 
ing a finger. A month or so later the HMFU wrote off the nursing home 
strikes as ‘failures" in terms of achievement of specific wage, hour 
and benefit-demands. - 


In terms of creating an organization, however, the strikes had achiev- 
ed a great deal. They had succeeded in interesting radical students 
and intellectuals and they had brought a hitherto unimowm organization 
to the attention of the ilegro community - churches and civic groups 
which had been appealed to for strike-support funds and, most import- 
ant, they had developed hard-core leadership and support among the 
workers themselves, about thirty in all. 


With these forces behind them the MFU moved into its present head- 
quarters at 522 . Schroeder Street and began the work the CORE team 
had originally come to do. White students from Hopkins, Goucher Col- 
lege and Notre Dame College went into the shops along Pennsylvania 
Avenue claiming.one and all to be taking a course called "Economics 52- 
101; Lconomic Dynamics in the Urban Ghetto. The unknowing shopkeep- 
ers were, for the most part, cooperative and helpfully answered ques- 
tions as to wages, hours, volume of business, profit margins, peak 
hours, which sales items moved the fastest, etc. This data was to be 
used in determining where workers would be most susceptible to ef- 
fective organization and what shops would be most vulnerable to con- 
Sumer boycotts. 2 


Fund raising was also carried out in a variety of ways ranging fron 
Standard appeals to groups to more novel methods. A bar on the West 
Side agreéd to let the Union hold "cocktail parties’ there on Tues- 
day nights and pledged a certain percentage of its profits on those 
nights to the HFU. One bright spring afternoon a group of college 
girls went out to suburban Towson and raised some y 70 selling daf- 
fodils to help the cause. Parties were held at the Schroeder Street 
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headquarters to which admisSion was charged plus a dime for each 
beer. During this formative period disagreements over strategy end 
ed with the departure of fony Riley, who had been the nursing home 
strike spearhead and up to that time the IFU's most colorful and 
flamboyant figure, delivering militant orations at every opportunity - 
in one memorable instance to an almost vacant lobby in the Lincoln 
Nursing Home, excoriating the remaining employees for not going out 
with their comrades and deeply puzzling the aged and infirm who, in 
all likelihood, had no idea of what was going on. Tony was. also in- 
volved with the Union ' s brush with Local 195 of the Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO, whose president, Cleveland Harris, 
offered to bring his all-black.union under tne aegis of the IHFU just 
before the local was put into trusteeship because of financial dif- 
ficulties. The IiFU decided that it didn't want to get into 4 big 
union hassle and declined liarris's offer. Shortly thereafter Tony 


left totm. 


By this time, however, a fiery figure of the opposite sex had begun 
to influence the liFU with her oim peppery style. Viviam Jones, a 
twenty year old high school dropout Who had been working at the 
Bolton ilill Nursing Home as a nurse's aid, took on her duties as e- 
lected president of the MFU with a will. A small woman with a hot 
temper, she emerged from an initial diffidence and reluctance to as- 
sert herself and became a persuasive speaker and recruiter of new 
menbers, charging the Union with a grass-roots seriousness and in- 
tensity. Her development was all the more astonishing in light of 
the fact that she had never before taken part in any civil rights or 
union activity before - because, in her owm words, she had been "400 
scared. She also kept books for the HMFU and later proved to be-a 
tough negotiator. 


In the second week of Aprii the Union gathered its facts and figures 
and launched its first big drive - to organize workers at Silverman's 
Department Store branches on Gay Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. ‘he 
workers there were making seventy cents an hour with no overtime and 
had no holidays or vacations or other benefits. About sixteen of 
them signed pledge cards authorizing the Union to represent then, 
held workers’ committee meetings and elected officers. On April 22 
they presented their demand to the otmer, ilr. Silverman, and gave 
him until noon on April 25 to answer. They asked for $ 1.50 an 

hour and the other benefits they had not been getting.- When the 
deadline came Silverman rejected the proposals and the fight was on. 


The IiFU had prepared for the battle by contacting churches and 
neighborhood groups to get support for the boycott action they knew 
would be coming. <A boycott council representing some sixty churches 
and groups was formed. On the morning of April 26, thirty pickets 
appeared in front of Silverman's Pennsylvania Avenue store; a pick- 
et line at the Gay Street store was set up that afternoon. They 
were completely successful. Tue stores. were empty of customers all 
day and two deliveries were halted when sympathetic teamsters saw 
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the line and drove off. One of them had come from as far away as 
Hew Jersey. After having tried in vain to stifle the strike with a 
small wage hike, Silverman's resistance broke. He asked for a mect- 
ing with Union leaders. Negotiations went on untii the early hours 
of the morning, but no settlement was reached. Pickets were set up 
the next day with equal success. That afternoon pickets went to 
another store in a white community near Hampden. Racism runs high 
there - last year a mother and her children were stoned when they 
became the first Negroes to move into the area. The hostile white 
reaction was predictable. Toward evening a group of whites began tO 
heave rocks and pottles unhampered by the police assigned to ‘suard'’ 
the pickets. By that time, however, Silverman had decided to-rec- 
omnize the Union and the pickets left before any major violence oc- 
curred. The first major victory had been won. 


the importance of tne victory was not confined only to the HFU or 
Baltimore. .-lt was nationwide, marking the first time a civil rignts- 
type union had won a recognition arreenent in a northern urban ghet-- 
to anywhere in the country. It was a signal that CORE's new stra- 


tesy could be successful. Negotiations began on May 8, and on 
June 143 the HFU made another precedent-shattering announcenent : 


They had won everything they asked for. Silverman's signed a con- 
tract with the followings terns: 


1. © 1.45 an hour for full time workers for the first six 
months, with a raise to 4 1.50 after six months. 
2. » 1.20 an hour for vart-time workers for the first six 


months, with a raise to » 1.25 after six months. 


a rive days paid sick leave a year, a week paid vacation 
and six paid legal holidays. 


with this encouragement and with constant requests for organizing 
help coming in from workers’ groups all over the ghetto, the MFU is 
Going after other stores in the same way. The example or pliver- 
man's will provide a powerful weapon in orsanizing these stores and 
in gaining further community support and respect. 


However, it won't be easy by any means. In the case of one food 
market the HFU moved into during the Silverman negotiations, the 
Union's bright hopes of success were dashed when the otwmer nade a 
separate peace Witn the workers by giving them a raise from > 1.00 
to » 1.25 an hour on the condition that they wouldn't join the 
Union. This divisive tactic can be expected from almost every 
store the HFU decides to hit and a way must be found to deal with 
1%, to develop an overwhelming community consciousness of the in- 
portance of a union and the necessity of solidarity. 


As mentioned above, solidarity, the “black power’ idea, the cre- : | 
ation of group avareness, the dispelling of fear-and apathy and | 
individual isolationism by bringing the iiovement to the heart of 

the ghetto - these are the things that the MFU and CORE are really 
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concerned with, beyond the achievement of specific practical goals. 
How painfully far they are from success on this level, despite their 
astonishing total victory at Silverman's, was illustrated by a re- 
cent rally on rennsylvania Avenue during which the MFU. speakers were 
virtually isnored by large crowds of Saturday afternoon shoppers. 
This failure can be partly attributed to the inability of the MrU's 
tiny staff to prepare properly for the rally - the Union despsrately 
necds manpower as well as money - and partly to inexperience. 


The main reason, of course, lies in the immense diiiticuity of the 
task they are undertaking. The masses just won't budge. If CORE 
and the HFU don't succeed in budging them, in bindings them together 
for political and economic power, then the future of Baltimore look 
bad andeed.. _ : 


Very bad, because when the ghetto does move - and given its deter- 
Lorating conditions it is certain to move eventually - it will be 
in the direction of a Watts-like riot. 


DOF f BUY DIGisoRere 


In Delano, California as well as in Baltimore the unorganized are 
being organized. Farm workers in Delano are on strike against the 
gigantic Digiorgio Corporation. The strikers ask you to avoid 
buying the following Digiorgio products: 


TREESWEET PREMIER 
WHITE ROSE | | SUN VISTA 
REDI-TEA | | SUNNY LAND 


PIQUE JOLLY FARMER 
S$ & W FINE FOODS 


The Delano strikers issue a fine bimonthly publication which re- 

ports on the progress of the Delano strike and other farmworkers’ 

strikes in the west and southwest. To subscribe for one year 

send $ 2.00 to: , | 
. BL LALCRIADO, 

Tae Voice of the Farm Worker 

P.0. Bos 7000 

Delano, Califomia 
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NINE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A TENANT ee oe ae ee : 
, : by Anna Folger 
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Jaime Smith lives in an East Baltimore slum with ner two small chil- 
dren, Pat and Christine. She has been separated from her husband, 
"woo is.out of work, for a year. The family lives on welfare allot- 
ments. Mrs. Smith receives } 157 a month for her own support and 
that of her children from the Department of Welfare. wlecessarily, 
‘they live from hand to mouth, since most of the money goes for food 
..and shelter in an area where the average apartment rent is ~-80.a 
montn. Beans, cereal, pancakes, roaches, stench, falling plaster, 
rats and filth are basic components of life for the fanily. The .. 
ceiling might fall rt Fs landlord might turn off the heat in the 
course of a cold spring, there might not be quite enough to eat to- 
morrow...always bad luck and more bad luck. 


Last winter and early spring the Smiths lived at 1820 L. Baltimore 
St. they had moved there in December into two rooms - a kitchen and 
a bed-livins room. The cost was » 55 a month - but for the falling 
plaster, becling paint and leaking pipes which are typical of the 
neighborhood. Later iirs. Smith decided to rent tne tio front rooms 
on the same floor so that there would be more room for the children 
to play ard more privacy. Francis Albert, the slumlord, promised to 
Clean the rooms so that they would be livable. The living room was 
already livable in the sense that any of the other rooms in the 
house were; the adjoining room was crammed with trash - broken fur- 
niture and bottles of urine left by the previous tenants who had no 
other bathroon vache fe | Nate . 


The: ‘rent. was then. ‘yaised’ to } 7&8 a-month. The trash and bottles. . 
were still in the front room. A- pipe was leaking. excrement in the: 
bathroon. The plaster was on the verge of falling in the kitchen. 
iiys. Smith wrangled with Albert and complained to the Bureau of 
Building inspection twice with no results. On April ie ghe;-refused 
to pay her rent unless the slumlord would make repairs. On Wednes- 
day, April 15, she received a summons to Feoples Court. On April 14 
she had what_is ecuphemistically described as a ‘hearing before 
Judge iienry L. Rosers. She approached the bench armed “with photo- 
graphs of the interior of her apartment. fhe Judge asked the slun- 
lord Albert how much rent was due. Albert told him » 77.50 - 50¢ 
less than he had charged.: -ile then asked lirs. Smith whether she was 
able to pay. She said that she was able to pay but that she would 
not so long as the conditions in her apartment persisted. She tried 
to show tne pictures to the Judge, who waved then aside saying: ne 
don't hear evidence about tne condition of buildings." Ue told her 
that .the only thing she could do was to complain to the Bureau of 
Building peapection:. she nust ‘pay the rent, he said, or be evict- 
ed. | 


JStraightaway she went to the Bureau of Building Inspection. she 
told a Bureau official, iir. ileyers, of her past fruitless con- 
plaints to tne Bureau and showed him the pictures of her apart- 
ment. He seemed sympathetic and said that he would send a build- 
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ing inspector to her home the next day. She returned to Peoples 
Court where she and some friends confronted Judge Rogers emerging 
from the hearing room. She showed Rogers the photographs and told 
him of the conditions for which he had forced her to pay. fIwo re- 
porters joined the group. Rogers, a foppish little man with care- 
fully manicured fingemails and a cavalier manner, held court. He 
condoled with Mrs. Smith and recommended that she file a complaint 
with the Housing Court... He said that the Peoples Court judges al- 
ways have a full schedule and very little time to listen- If we 
went into the details of every quasi-defense or pseudo-defense of- 
fered by a tenant, we'd never get finished. On most days the 7 
courtroom is absolutely packed. With few exceptions, we. just tell 


the tenant to pay the rent.’ 


Someone asked whether excretion oozing from a pipe constituted a 
quasi- or pseudo-defense. Rogers said that he thought it didn't, 
but that of course he hadn't know of the situation. Although he — 
did-not approve of the idea of a rent strike law, he thought it 
would be good to have a rent court which would cover more phases 
of the tenant-landlord relationship. When asked whether he would 
describe his judicial function in terms of.his being a collector 


for the landlords he at first assented and then modified his agree- 


ment to say that he was, rather, an auditor for the landlords. 


After this Mrs. Smith went to Housing Court to file a complaint. 
The officials there claimed that they would have no jurisdiction 
over her case until they were contacted by the Bureau of Building 
Inspection. They referred her to the Henith Department. She 
went to the Health Department, only to be told that they had no 


. jurisdiction either. 


Mrs. Smith spent Friday and Saturday, April 15 and 16, waiting for 
the building inspector who never arrived, while friends hunted an 
apartment for her. At the end of the day on Friday she telephoned 
the. Housing Court and told them that the Bureau of Building inspect— 
ton had not responded. The Housing Court promised that a police 
officer of their court would be sent the next day - of course, no 
one came. Sunday she packed and on Monday, April 18, an eviction 
notice and some building inspectors arrived. The notice said that 
Sshe-must- leave by the following morning at 9:30. ‘The building in- 
Spectors Said that there were instances of nine different building 
violations in the apartment. Albert, the slumlord, was given 30 
days in which to correct them: 


At 9:30 the next day Mrs. Smith, her children and some friends as- 
Sembled in the apartment with a Sunpapers' reporter and Albert to ) 
await the eviction. Albert was in poor spirits because of the pub= 
licity ‘the case was receiving. He tried to prove that he had spent 
huge sums of money on the building and that any defects were the 
tenants faults. He said that the building was essentially sound, 
and rapped a wall to prove it, Whereupon part of the wall fell off. 
Albert never flinched and continued gamely with his "proofs." 
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The sheriff did not arrive until two days later. Meanwhile, iirs. 
Smith moved the bulk of her belongings to the new apartment and - 
awaited the sheriff; she felt that she had been evicted: unjustly 
and that she should not leave until she was made to. ‘fhe slun- 
lord scurried about cleaning up trash in the yard and moving de- 
bris from the house ne oimed next door, the hall of which had been 
burned out several weeks before and was still charred and unlighted. 


On April 20 the sheriff arrived and evicted the Sniths. fhe family 
moved to an apartment which, although far from perfect, was better 
in most respects than the one they had previously occupied. fhe 
new apartment was » SO a month and the new omer a notorious slun- 
lord. But it was fairly clean and brightly painted. 


Repairs have still not been made on the apartment at 1020 Eb. Balti- 
more St. A new family lives there now. iore Smiths and Joneses and 
people doim and out with nowhere else to go will follow - all over 
the world, in all its slums, while the Alberts of the world thrive 
and fatten. Until the poor attend to their own welfare, until they 
manage their own apartments and their otm destinies they will be rob- 
bed by thugs such as Albert and his sanctimonious accomplice, the 


capitalist state. 
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COMMITTEE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM F@MED 


A new committee to link the issues of peace and freedom has been forn- 
ed in Baltimore. The Committee for Peace and Freedom, in existence 
Since the CORE Convention in July, has distributed two leaflets and 
scheduled a program on peace and freedom for August. One of the leaf- 
lets reproduces on one side the "SNCC Statement On the Vietnam War" 
and on the other the SNCO Statement On the White House Conference." 


The program on peace and freedom, scheduled for August 7th, commen- 
Orates the 2lst anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The theme is "Peace In Vietnam and Freedom Here," and the speakers 
are Mary Kochiyama, a resident of Harlem and a fighter for freedcm 
there, and Cleveland Harris, Afro-American labor organizer (formerly 
with the AFL-CIO, but now active with MFU, CORE, and CIG here in 
Baltimore). Mary Kochiyama is a Japanese-American housewife and 
mother who was imprisoned during W.W. II —because she was Japanese : : 
and hence, in the eyes of the U.S. government, suspect, as are all : | 
foreign nationals here in the U.S. ‘melting pot.” bars 


“All persons interested in the activities of the Committee for Peace 
and Freedom are urged to write to: 


COMMITTEE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
242 S. Broadway Pod 
Balto., Md. 21231 Cot 
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TEXT OF SPEECH BY LINCOLN LYNCH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF CORE, 


given at a Mass Rally on May 22nd at the Prince Hall Masonic 
Temple in Baltimore, Maryland. | 


Baltimore, tne nation and the world are locked in a conflict of 
color, a conflict which increases in seriousness daily, and has 


the same dire potential for the comfortable Baltimore Clty and 
County hostesses as it has for the infinitely less sophisticated 
coummterpart who-inhabits the slums of East and West Baltimore. 


From the very moment the first black slave set foot upon these | 


shores more than 400 years ago, America has been moving inexorably 


toward the destruction of its own self professed morality. For 
the ordinary black man of the urban ghetto and the rural farm - 
and we count them. in the millions =- nothings which has happened 

in these past 400 years has given him any reason to hove that 
there is any truth in the words of his white rulers, that truly 
the white man "speaks with a forked tongue," that in fact the term 
“perfidious can now with full justification be applied to the vast 
majority of white Americans. 


Today, 460 years later, the entire nation all arowd us is explod- 


ing with a force that touches the lives of families thousands of 
miles from ground zero. From New York in the East to Los Angeles 
in the West, the pent up emotions of many generations, the almost 
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hereditary indignities of more years than we care to count, have e- 
rupted with shattering impact on the social structure of the United 
States. To paraphrase the late Halcolm xX, “the chickens of a hun- 
dred years are now coming home to roost.’ fThe continued attempts 
to dehumanize the Wesro, to demean him in his oim eyes and in the 
eyes of the rest of the population, to show him up as a man with- 
out a past, Without a future, without origins, a man who is some- 
times described as colored, ilegro, darkie, non-white, black, brow, 
nigger and a host of other names too numerous to mention - ALWAYS 
what he is NO®, NEVER what he really is - a true son of Africa, in- 
deed, an Afro-American. The very term strikes fear and foreboding 
in the minds of black and white alike. 


The Afro-American cries out for jobs, for decent housing, for qual- 
ity education for his children, and the white power structure, fron 
the President on dom, answers, ‘Look, man, Thurgood iiarshall is the 
Solicitor General, Roy Wilkins' nephew is Director of the Community 
Relations service, there is even one of you _on the Federal Reserve 
Board. What do you people want, anyway? ‘The ilegro cries out aloud 
for freedom, for humanity and for dignity, and white America in one 
voice answers WAIT. 


The Negro — poor, misused, abused, confused, misled - calls plain- 
tively for help and, while the President leads them confidently 
dotm the primrose path of his rose garden to the muted strains of 
“come reason with me’ as the prover backslapping music, the loud 
guffaws of the bigots and the wry smile of big, business give hin the 
vote of confidence he needs - the now shopworn "great consensus’ he 
so dearly cherishes - for they know that as in the past so will it 
be in the future that all our Wars and our defense schemes will con- 
tinue to be financed out of the emaciated hides and pitiless mis- 
eries of the poor and not from those best able to pay or who profit 
from the war. They and their miseries just WAIT. 


WAIT until we have made the world safe for Democracy. Wait until 

we have tamed the Russian Bear. Wait until we have imocked the 
bearded Cuban. Wait until we have tamed the Chinese Tiger. Wait 
until Santo Domingo is safe. And now wait until we have brought De- 
mocracy to Vietnam. How can our rresident, our national leaders, 

' our Senators and our Congressmen ask the black people to WAIT while 
18% of the casualties in Vietnam are our black sons fighting for a 
democracy they cannot enjoy at home? How can Congress vote funds, 
one billion dollars per month, for an undemocratic war in Vietnan 
and vote against democratic home rule in our nation's capital? Is 
democracy in Vietnam more desirable than democracy in Washington, 
D.C.? We say to our President, to our government, stop this sense- 
less, useless slaughter, this needless, wanton waste of our resources, 
bring our sons home, fight the real war against poverty, against 
hunser, against disease, the war against racism and inequality in 


our oim land. 
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Phere are those who Say that the Civil Rights struggle is dead, that 


the black population of Baltimore are too apathetic and complacent 
to take any steps in the fight for their oim freedom. Let them re- 


peat that now. Let them tell it to this audience today. Let then 


tell it to the young men and women of the Haryland Freedom Union 

who have battled great odds to rid themselves of the pernicious 
system of working slavery, let them tell it to the hundreds of black 
people who have fearlessly faced the hooded horror of those sutter- 
snipes of the Ku Klux Klan and the monsters of the. Fighting American 
Wationalists. Let. them tell it to the 12 year old black boy who 
spoke out fearlessly at one of our street meetings last night, let 
them téll it to our COR: workers from our Project Director Valter 
Brooks on dotm who have given up luxury, security and a sure pay 
check to.work for an idea and an ideal. Let them tell it to the 


llarines. 


pone people tell us “proceed with caution’, others ‘calm negotiation 
is: the answer ", still.others "I agree with-your goals, bit I abhor 
your methods’ .and a host of those meaningless platitudes to which we 
are rapidly becoming impervious. OUR answer: ‘FULL SPEED AHEAD, FOR 
FREEDOM CATITOT WAIT." The lecro in the United-states, like the Jew 
in the Warsaw ghetto, has for too lons allowed himself to be led pas- 
sively to the gas chambers of psychological debasement and he has 
leamed, like the Jew, that the only way to regain his manhood and 
to reclaim his humanity is to fight back: And this he is now doing 
With a determination and a purposefulness which says, “before I'll 
be: a Slave I'll be buried in my grave, and go home to ny Lord and be 


free.” 


i Gos e could only describe for the bigots and the racists the depth of 
the frustration, the real mood of anger and bittermess, if I could de- 
scribe for our white friends and associates the abject sense of des- 
peration of the black Anerican.in every part of our nation - Lut I 
can't, and so they tell us, ‘take your battles to the Courts and get 
off the streets’, and no amount of labelling pink, red or otherwise 


will confoud or confuse us in this struggle for Freedom. For this 

is a struggle to change the basic structure of American society, not 
just a fight to partake of the fruits of a rotten system. This is a 
struggle to tear doim the old institutions and edifices which have 
Shaklei black and white alike in the twin chains of poverty and sec- 
ond-class citizenship. This is a struggle to find basically new de- 
partures from which we can besin to rebuild Anerica in the image of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Riehts. And even now there are those 
here in Baltimore and elseiwhere tho say ‘go slow, count ten before 
you exercise your Constitutional rights and test the provisions of 
civil rights laws. _ Yes, count ten, Cling Collier of agree es 
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al District like any other American oandt deer Giuaal den: irs. Jead- 
wyler of Los Angeles, and before you reach that magic number your 
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dead husband, murdered at the hands of a racist police department 
Will again be taking you and your unborn child to the hospital; 
count ten, you underemployed, unemployed, once forgotten slum dwell- 
ers of Baltimore and if you can reach that number, when you are there, 
decent homes, a year-round job at a living wage, and a life worth 
living will be waiting for you and your children. Count ten times 
ten thousand tens, black America, and what have you got? Another 
set of empty dreams? Another set of martyred bodies and murdered 
minds stretching from the eastern-most tip of New York to the west- 
em=nost tip of “California and deep into the swamplands and earth 
dams of the South? This is no time for counting - this is the time 
for action. ‘here is the spontaneous constructive uprising of black 
people sick and tired of beins oppressed and excluded from the Amer- 
ican society North and South? Where is the sympathetic joining to- 
sether of those good hearts and indomitable will who troould rather be 
yicht than safe from the cirticism of their friends and neighbors? 
There is the richteous indicnation of an America justifiably arrous- 
ed by the wrones and systematic murders of more than 100 years? Has 
our Nation lost its consciezce? And till evil indeed prevail in the 
land? And will wretchedness prevail here in Baltimore? 


Racial discrimination and sesresation in Jobs, in Housing; = Educa-= 
tion, in Public Accomodations and other areas will continue to exist 
in Baltimore and elsetrhere in the United States to the extent that. 
Negroes from all walks of life, rich or poor, and all fields of en- 
deavor, lowly or exalted, stand aloof from the struggle. I would 
especially commend to you the words of the poet Byron, "from birth 
"til death enslaved, in word, in deed unmained, hereditary bondsman! 
know ye not, who would be free hinself must strike the blow." We. 
must continue to strike the blow in Baltimore nor. : 


lt urge that from this day forward and besinunins NOW, a massive and 
sustained assault on the bastions of degradation and debasement of 
Negroes which now exist in this not so fair city. If lawsuits are 
indicated, we must be prepared to mount and to finance them. If | 
legislation is called for, we must be prepared to write, to tele=- 
sranh, to see, to badger our sieeten officials. And also to regis-~ 
ter and vote. If picketings or boycotts or sit<ins or any other 
form of action are the order of the day, we must be prepared to 
give of our time and our effort and our numbers, so that by the 
time another year goes by we can all look back with pride that here 
in this little comer of America the bovr“ire of human dignity will 
be burning bright, and, we, determined that by our vigilance and 
personal involvement, this: beacon shall never asain go out. TILL 
HELL FREEZES OVER! 
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Note: Local offices of CORE are as follows: 


Tarset City Project Office Baltimore Core Office 
S832 N. Gay St. 732-8217 2318 W. North Ave. 669-6034 
Walter Brooks, Director James Griffin, Chairman 
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Renmin ted from: CHANGES 
ro. BOX 10054 


WOODRIDGE STATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20018 


A REVOLUTIONARY PEACE PROPOSAL oy Keith C. Kern 


(Note: The remarks below were made by the Co-Editor of THE LONG 
MARCH at a Peace Picnic of the Greenbelt Committee for Peace in 
Vietnam, Sunday, June 19th, at Greenbelt Lake Recreation Area, 
Greenbelt, Md. With editorial chanzes and abridsement, they ap- 
pear as originally spoken.) 


I think it is about time that people workiag for veace tell the 
American veople how we came to be in Vietnam in the first place. 
We have to tell them that in the nineteenth century, Asia and Af- 
rica were up for grabs, and that France grabbed Indochina as a 
colony. French businessmen and planters then set up large rubber 
plantations, many of which were later taken over by the French- 
omed Bank of Indochina. likewise, the natural resources were. 
exploited by a small number of French businessmen. The result was 
that a form of capvitalist otmershinv came into beings and the mass 
of the peasants became landless azricultural workers or tenant 
farmers. 


After W.W. II tthen the Japanese occupation of Vietnam ended, the 
U.S. backed a restoration of French control.... SBetireen 1950 and 
1954, the U.S. paid 80% of the cost of the war against the Vietnan- 
ese nationalists. From 1955 to 1962 the U.S. supplied the South 
Vietnamese government with more than $ 2 billion dollars in aid, 
most of which was committed to just the private sector of the 
economy and to aid its expansion.... Since the U.S. has been in- 
volved in Vietnam, they have prevented the development of an inde~ 
pendent national economy and have become the major obstacle to land 
YOLOMe sae 


The struggle by the Vietnamese nationalists and communists, on the 
other hand, had an entirely different basis. The Viet llinh, as we 
Imow, set up the first indevendent sovermment in eightyyears and 
and the first one in a thousand years that was not under absolute 
monarchical rule. Unlike the French, trhom the U.S. supported, the 
Viet Iiinh had ponvnular sunportece. 


Even President Sisenhower recognized in part why we are in Vietnan. 
At a Governor's Conference on August 4, 1953, he made the following 
remarks: 


"Now let us assume that we lost Indo-China. If Indo-China 
goes, several things happen richt away. The peninsula, the 
last bit of land hansing on dowm there, would be scarcely 
defensible. The tin and thugsten that we so greatly value 
from that area would cease coming...e. So when the U.S, 
votes } 400,000,000 to help that war, we are not voting 

a giveavay program. We are voting for the cheapest way 
that we can to prevent the occurence of something that 
would be of a most terrible significance to the U.5.A., 
our security, our potrer and ability to get certain things 
wre need from the riches of the Indo-Chinese territory and 
from Southeast Asia." 
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I think that sooner or later, and the sooner the better, the peace 
movement is going to have to tell the American people what role 
the U.S. is playing in the world. Neo-colonialism, the system 
that the U.S. renvresents in the world, is the system that revolu- 
tionary movements are struggling against. The general tendency 

of the colonial revolution is to move towards a socialist economy, 
and the general tendency of the U.S. Government is to defend capi- 
talism and its world domination against countries that threaten 


its existence€eecse 


Many people have come to realize that they live under a systen 

that must act in this manner, that American capitalists must expand 
their control in order to have new areas in which to invest surplus 
capital and as outlets for surplus commodities and as sources of 
rau materials.... We must, in all honesty, tell the American peo- 
ple that the path ahead = that neo-colonialism under the direction 
of the U.S. Government means war and more war - not just in Vietnan, 
but all over the world ~- leading ultimately to a world nuclear holo- 


CAUBTsece 


A good many people who sincerely want peace themselves have taken 

the approach of soft-peddlinz neo-colonialism. Internationally, . 

and even here in the U.S., the idea that there are good and bad 
capitalists is advancedby people under the slogan of "peaceful co= 
existence.’ What they are saying is that the Johnson Administration | 
is going to co-exist with revolutions. The American people, given 
the brain-washing they daily undergo, are not going to believe that 
they should exist with "Communists'-as the increasing erosion of 
civil liberties, the bombings in Berkeley and San Francisco, and 

the. recent shootings in Detroit indicateseces 


What I'm proposing is that we become revolutionaries ourselves, and 
that we offer the American working people a change of government. 
There is already a civil rights movement and a part of that move- 
ment has already made the connection between peace and freedom for — 
the black people of this country. An increasing number of students, 
as they are faced tith the draft, are raising questions about the 
war in Vietnam and joining the ranks of the anti-war movenent. 
Iinally, white workers must be made to see that the war, in the long 
run, Will not benefit them, and that already wages are being ! cent 
sittin while prices and taxes are going uD. 


Only socialist construction will solve the »roblems the people here 
in the U.S. face, and at the same tine it will stop the U.S. from 
playing a counter-revolutionary role in the world. The sooner 
peace people come to that realization, the sooner they will see aa. 
end to war. That is mv revolutionary peace proposal. 
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ote: The address: of the local peace and freedom committee is: 
COMMITPEE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


242 S. Broadway 
BALTIMORE, 1D. 21231 
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REVOIUTIONARY ACTIVITY VERSUS REFORMISM 


On Friday, June 3rd, ililt Rosen came to Baltimore to speak. The pro- 
cram, sponsored by the Communist Orcanizing Committee (Marxist-Lenin- 
ist), was held at a hall on S. Broadway - Tight in the heart of a 
working~class section of Hast Daltimore. 


The chairman of the Progressive labor Party opened his apetoh by say- 
ing that reform versus revolution was the basic issue in the U.5., 
that the aspirations of working pveople, students, and intellectuals 
will not be satisfied until the system Goes, that imperialism is the 
main enemy, that if the state does not go we'll never stop fighting 
aggressive wars, and that racism, etc., will remain with us. Already, 
Mr. Rosen said, the war in Vietnam tas meet ag things worse in the U.S. 
= despite the gains from reforms. 


Mr. Rosen enka that the illusion shoulda not be nospateeted that we 


'* can reform our way to socialism. According to lir. Rosen, revision~ 


ists, reformers, and liberals - who are "e11 in the same boat" - 
peddle the line that there is a good man in the White House, that 
there are good and bad imperialists, and that we should have support- 

| ed Johnson against Goldwater. In sun, that there is no class struggle. 


As an illustration of the real nature sz| the anid ui dtratton,; Mr. Roseén 
cited Vietnam, which he considered showed the U.S. in a capsule situa- 


~~ “Sion. There we see revolution versus counter-revolution, with U.S. 


imperialism playing the role of counter-revolution. 


Mr. Rosen then went on to outline the nature of U.S. imperialism and 
exactly how it solved its economic problems by sending working-class 
youth to Vietnam. He also drew a sood parallel betiveen the US and 
Wazi Germany, declaring that U.s. imperialism nas the same perspec] 
tive as Hitler’ Ss Smperialisn, namely, profit for power and the goal of 
bringing world imperialism under its hegemony. Who is the leading foe 
of U.S. imperialisn, Mr. Rosen asked? China, according to Mr. Rosen, 
has played a key role in "exposing U.S. imperialism and its stooges, 
in addition to having removed 700,000,000 people from U. Be influence. 


Predicting chat U.S. imperialism trovld be defeated by the African, 


- Asian, and Latin American revolutions, on the basis that the forces 


‘of revolution were stronger than the forces of counter-revolution, 
Mr. Rosen said that the Achilles heel of U.S. imperialism is not only 
_ the people of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, but the people right 
“here in the U.S. Already, Mr. Rosen took note, thousands of students 
-and intellectuals are demonstrating across the U.S., and among black 
people it is becoming apparent that U8. inperialisn cannot solve the 
problems here at home and that the economic base of U.S. imperialism 
rests in part upon the black peers: | 


Black people, ilr. Rosen reported, are beginning to make the connect- 
ion between Vietnam and the problems here in the U.S. As, for exan- 
ple, trhen imperialism at home is threatened as in Watts and Harlen, 
the U.S. Government will move its state apparatus against the black 
people. Also, white politicos are believed by black people to have 
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been behind the death-of Malcolm x. Mr. Rosen further recalled that 
when Robert Williams raised the question of armed self-defense, he 
was driven out of the country. Mr. Rosen also praised the Deacons 
for Defense and SNCC's new approach of working outside the Democrat- 
ic and Republican parties. 


Surveying the labor movement, Mr. Rosen took note of the wave of 
strikes this year and the fact that they are striking not only a- 
gainst employers but against their own misleaders as well. The 
attempt was made to sell the Cold War and racism to white workers, 
put it has not worked. Automation has wiped out the economic gains 
and decent trade=-union conditions, and more and more workers are 
seeing that the war in Vietnam is hurting tneir causes it is their 
sons that are being killed and the jobs created by the war are only 
a short-run gain for the labor movement as a whole. He further re- 
ported that workers were getting un on the floors of the union halls 
and raisins questions about union policy in reference to the war in 
Vietnam. Reviewing his remarks on the labor movement, Mr. Rosen 
concluded that conditions for buildig a political movement on the 
basis of the working class were much better today, and that a rev- 
Oolutionary party must bring together the white workers, the students, 
intellectuals, and black peonvle to destroy imperialism. — : 


According to lr. Rosen, there is a crying need for a revolutionary 
ideolozy in the U.S., one that held the state not to be a ‘person-~ 
ality cult" but the political azm of the ruling class. lSither you 
function with the ideology of the ruling class or the ideology of 
the working. class = there is no such thing as non-ideology if you 
function politically, Mr. Rosen declared. If you dont tell workers 
about revolutionary socialism, as Mr. Rosen out it, you have no . 
working-class ideology - ideolosy beins “the passport to the people 
on which, in the long run, you have to build a revolutionary move- 
ment. The highest form of patriotism, he said, is loyalty to the 
working class. | fe 


In conclusion, Mr. Rosen took note of some distinctly American cnar-~ 
acteristics, as for example the high degree of individualisy in the > 
U.S. as a result of its being a canvitalist country. Ie also attacked 
those who believe you can defeat imperialism by constructing a fig 
leaf to hide it. It is essential to see, llr. Rosen declared, that 

it is time to break with the two-party system, and that.sooner or 
later you have to decide which side you are on: revolutionary so- 
cialism or counter=-revolution. The choice, as Mr. Rosen made clear 
in his remarks, is beings forced on everyone. 


-Revorted by Charles Russo 
ae Lr ae 22, 4. 
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Note: Persons interested in being notified of future programs to be 
sponsored by C.0.C. are requested to write to: = 


COMMUNIST ORGANIZING COMMITTEE (I1ARXIST-LEVINIST) 
| P.O. Box 3771 | 
Balto., Id. 21217 
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by Dick Lentz 


? 


---it must seem extremely strange that consciousness and 
nature, thinling and being, the laws of thought and the laws 
of nature, should correspond so closely. But if the further 
question is raised what thought and consciousness really are 
and where they came from, it becomes apparent that they are 

products of tne human brain and that man himself is a pro- 
duct of nature, which has developed in and along with its 
environment; hence it is self-evident that the products of 
the human brain, being in the last analysis also »vroducts of 
nature, do not contradict the rest of nature's interconnect- 
ions but are in correspondence with then." 


—Engels' Anti-Duhring 


From the Ancient Greelzs to the modern scientists, there has been an 
unending quest for the primary constituents of the universe, those in- 
mutable entities tshich lie at the heart of all matter. Although the 
quest, as originally stated, was nmetapnysical, it led to an ever ex- 
panding basis of material knowledge for man, increasing in hierarchy 
from elementary particle physics to inorganic and organic chemistry, 
to tne evolution of life forms, and to man, his consciousness and 
his history. t+ was left to dialectical materialism as expressed by 
.Harx, Imgels, and Lenin to rid these sciences of their netaphysical 
restrictions and to remove the recurring idealist fetters which 
plagued their progress. , Sa be aa : 


Dialectical materialism recognizes the inexhaustable properties of 
matter and yet the universal interconnectedness of these properties. 
Toe German idealists were correct in their criticism of both the 
rigid content and form of the mechanical materialists’ interpretation 
of nature. They were incorrect in specifying the infinite expanse 
of nature to be but the infinite speculation of the mind. Only 
through the unification of the laws of thought with the laws of na- 
ture could scicnce be made progressive. This is the essence of di- 
alectical materialisn. ) | 


The Laws of Dialectical Process 


liarx, giving Wegel's dialectics real content, was able to exanine the 
historical trausformation of society. mgels extended the validity 
of dialectical laws to the laws of nature through his study of nine- 
teenth century science. It was soon evident that dialectical nateri- 
alisn was universally valid. The ‘general laws of notion » discov- 
ered by ilarx and Ingels, were the most general expression of the 
processes, the changes and the developments which are common to all 
the diverse sciences. Tach science, while clearly distinguishable, 
$s at the same time a particular aspect of a single orld process. 


so — | 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM (Cont'd.) 


Therefore, it is not too surprising that tne laws od thought are. 
Similar to the laws of nature. wach of the sciences, having com- 
mon features with the others, reveals the general laws ef dialect- 
ics. In return the general laws of dialectics develop further the 


extent of each of the diverse sciences. 


What are these general laws of dialectics? In spite of his ideal- 
istic approach, Hegel was the first to give the ‘classical’ formula- 
tion of these laws as follows: : , 


1. The law of the transformation of quantity into quality, 
and vice-versa. 


2. The law of unity of opposites. 
3. The law of the negation of the negation. 


These laws, enunciated by Hegel, were transformed by Marx and Ingels, 
placing them on a materialist foundation. In the remaining sections, 
we will elaborate and illustrate by numerous examples the laws of 

dialectics, concluding in a final section with a geneval dialectical 


method. 7 


The Law of Transformation of Quantity into Quality 
and Vice-Versa 


This, the first of the dialectical laws, relates quantitative changes 
With qualitative changes. It represents the first superiority of 
dialectics over sheer mechanics. Quantitative changes, at certain 
nodal-points, give rise to new qualities and the quantitative ef- 
fects, which follow: 


A classic example, found in science, is the change of state of a sub- 

,. Stance. <A liquid is transformed into a gas by boiling or into a sol- 
id by freezing. Gradual changes in temperature produce no change in 
the quality of the liquid. But at the boiling point (freezing point) 
the liquid changes to steam (ice). The change in state represents 

a leap in quality immediately, cither a liquid or steam (a liquid or 
ice). ilumerous examples of this law can be found in modern chemistry; 
or again, as in modern physics, the quantum transformation of ele- 


mentary particles. 


Marx, in his work on Capital, provides examples of this law in the 
science of human society. The quantitative-qualitative transfornma- 
tion of small-scale individual production to large-scale capitalist 
production, being the most prominent, or the changes of quantitative 
political activity of the masses, brought about by the qualitative 
change of capitalism, leading still further to the qualitative 
change of socialism, are just a few of these examples. 
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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM (Cont'd.) 


The social revolution is itself a jump, where accumulated quan- 
titative alterations pass into qualitative things. It is by 
revolutionary leaps, which distinguishes the Harxist from the 
Fabian or the "gradualist." Revolutionary workers should not be 
discouraged at-.the slow quantitative changes, which take place at 
first. The qualitative changes only appear after the accumulation _ 
of slow quantitative changes. But history has provided sufficient 
‘examples of revolutionary ‘leaps’ - the Soviet Union, China, Cuba | 
and, even now, a revolutionary war in Vietnan. | : 


The Law of the Unity of Opposites 


The second law of dialectics reveals the contradictory character of 
reality and at the same time that these opposites, which are re- 
vealed in the many facets of reality, exist in unity. This law was 
knotm by the carly Greeks. It was shoim to be a primary factor of 
development by !".rx and recognized to the fullest. extent by Lenin. 


Iiodern science has given us many examples of the contradictory 
properties existing side by side. In moder physics such dialecti- 
cal opposites as wave and particle, matter and energy, statistical 
and determinate, and aggregating and segregating processes form its 
unity. Yet it has been these contradictory properties which have | 
provided the key to the understanding and the unification of many 
of the physical sciences. - | 


Marx applied the dialectical method to the study of society. In 
doing so, he looked for the basic contradiction. His discovery of 
the fundamental contradiction, the class struggle, remains even to- 
day as the most important historical advance. .The basis of the class 
struggle lies in the contradiction bettreen the ‘methods of produc= 
tion and the existing property relationships. It is this contradic- 
tion which during a certain historical period is expressed in an 

- extemal antagonism of classes. That is, under capitalism one 
class, the proletariat, representing the forces of production, 
Seeks to expand while the other class, the bourgeoisie, through its 
‘property relationships fetters these forces of production.. The > 
fetters can be removed only by ere ron of the ee: rela- 
PEON SH. Ds. under capitalisn. | | 


The Law of the Negation of the Negation : 


This third law has two aspects, the first being the progressive ad- 
vance of nature and the second being the retention of the character 
istics of prior forms but at a higher development. That is, it ap- 
pears as if older forms or older characteristics reappear, but aL 
ways in higher forms. Nature spirals upward. 


ilo dexyn physics offers. again excellent examples of this ‘third di - 
alectical law. Wewtonian physics postulated mechanical relation- 
ships between immutable material objects. Relativity theory ne- — 
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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM (Cont'd.) 


gated the absolute space-time concept of this approach to physics. 
Quantum mechanics negates the concept of continuity, stressing the 
discrete instead. Ultra-relativistic quantum mechanics negates the 
concept of matter as immutable. Even so the older physical laws re- 
main, but in higher forms. , 


Through the intermal contradiction of society, one stage of develop- 
ment negates another. The mode of production in primitive communism 
is replaced by the slave society. The slave society is replaced by 
the feudal society and the feudal society by capitalism. lIven now, 
capitalism is being replaced by socialism. Hach stage of society, 
returning features of older stages of society, is an advance of the 
others. 


The Dialectical Method 


The dialectical method is the highest stage in the development of 
the scientific - method. It envelops the world process as a whole. 


While recognizing the infinite expanse as well as the infinite devel- 


opment of nature, it also adheres to the universal interconnectedness 
of the particular processes within the world process. The laws of di- 
alectics are valid in the laws of nature. The dialectical laws of 
thought are revealed in the dialectical laws of nature. 


The dialectical method must be placed into the hands of the advanced 
elements of society. Never before has the need to place the advanced 
theory of dialectical materialism in tne hands of the working masses 
existed as today. The struggle between the forces of liberation and 
the forces of oppression have never been as intense. Victory depends 
upon the insistent use of dialectical materialism by the world's 
masses. 


The Term "Metaphysical" in Dialectical Materialism 


"The old method of investigation and thought which Hegel calls a 
physical", which preferred to investigate things as given, as fixed 
and stable, a method the relics of which still strongly haunt 
people's minds, had a good deal of historical justification in its 
daye It was necessary first to examine things before it was possible 
to examine processes. One had to know what a particular thing was be- 
fore one could observe the changes going on in connection with it. 
And such was the. case with natural science." 

~—Engels' Ludwig Fuerbach, Chapter 4. 


"The second limitation was the metaphysical character of the views of 
the old materialists, the ‘anti-dialectical character of their philos- 
O phy. » 

Lenin's Materialism and Empirico-Criticism, Chapter 4, Sec. 7- 
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THE PROJECT 


. with a concern for order 
they move out of a concern for the skin: 
the disorder: which understands only itself; 


Pawes RY 


and they treat it like a lknowledre of idea made man" 


am So 


Outside of ge house 

the children skipping rope 
watch the house where 

the white > 

people go.sounds of the city 
blend with the skipping feet 
jumping rope the children play 
with broken sticks and never look 
at us we walk acainst the dampnes 


the black of the street up the St Ee 
of the wooden steps nervous hands open 


the door. 


chairs in circles around the tindovw 
sleep in dust an old house the floors 
freshly swept the posters on the wall 
perhaps student dratm the fireplace 
where ashes never collect the stair A 
at the side of the house that curves 

and squeaks at the typewriter the white 
boy lifts his hair out of his eyes and 
shakes my hand he wonders what group 

do you belong’ he wears a button a 

black circle on his chest his work shirt 
rough dried with curling collar creeping 
under his neck (he knows i do not like hin 
his face white and student ideas block his. 
mind he never sees the man he sees the skin 
as a need crippled by the masses the herds 
of unthinking middleclass neat) 


enough posters to replace wallpaper the 

order of the room means nothing is lost 

on the second floor a bearded negro speaks 

on the telephone his report the busy lips 
cannot speak he raises a polite hand returns 
to his speaking in the president's roon the 
bed -broim spread neatly covered is awalkened 
to different colors by the aftermoon the open 
Window she creates fisures the dead president 
and his wife snile their projected is 
fron Pencil drawings 


—Sam Cormish 


A little 
(forlorn 
Watching the horizon 


comish 


VIETNAM NOW 


child stands there 
and weal) 


awaiting 


purer disease than life 
(napalm and gas) 


a consunnating. 


e~Charles C. Chesa 


WHAT IS. A HOUSE 


What is a house 
in the rain 

but a place — 
where we are 
alone 


in a certain 
oneness where we. 
Lose our skin 

a house is clothing 
offering itself 
With the opening 

of the door 


~- Sam Cornish 
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IMPERIALISM IS HELL 
by Allen Solganick 


William Wilson. TE. SPI BELA Pyramid Books, New York. $ .60 


A U.s. soldier nas written a novel dealing with the war in Viet- 
nam from the infantryman's point of view. The impact on the 
reader of this forceful glimpse into the dav to day horror of 
the U.S. aggression in Vietnam is nausea combined with bitter 
hatred of American imperialism. Although the author half-heart- 
edly attempts to show "atrocities oa both sides’, the picture which 
emerges reveals a United States White Terror of which Hitler could 
be proud. Everything which has come to be associated in our miads 
with this war appears in this book: napalm, sas, helicopters, ame 
bush, junsle, rice patties, etc. But somehow a novel brings us 
closer to the reality of U.S. azzression than yerwspaper stories or 
endless statistics ever do. 


An insicht into morale is provided when a corporal is shot by a 
fellow soldier: 


"Guards are chewed out no ead when they coof, they do not 
like to soof, it costs them stripes, hey are always shoot-_ 
ins at people when in doubt.' 


On sackhes occasion the author states: 


"We- do not know what is zoing on, there are no newspapers, 
accordins to the radio the war will be over ia two days, 
we Win every battle, our planes have routed the Communists, 
we do not believe a word of it. We want to zo home, ire 
want to fight, ie have not seen the enemy, the Communists 
are invisible." 


The author's description of various aspects of life in the war 
zone are clear and brutally frank. 


Saigon: "The Vietnamese have discovered free-enterprise, 
Lit is the first thins we import, they are doubling and. 
trivlins their standards of living by pandering to Amer- 
ican soldiers. lverything is for sale, 1tqUer's women , 
opium, before we walk half a block a nack of peddlers are 
On our heels. ‘Je are here to preserve the way of life of 


the coolies, »vimps and whores. There may be others, but 
the others do not show themselves trhen there are soldiers 
around... 


Whores: "The oriental cirls co for fifty cents on UD, 

and even thoush their eyes are slanted it is not so badese. 
The round eves are very expensive, they are imported for 
the politicians and venerals....' 
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IMPERIALISM IS HELL (Cont'd.) 


Heliconter assault: "An explosion slams azainst the side 
of the copter, shrapnel gashes throush, and suddenly I am 

.Yunning..-e. The copter is a brittle bus full of fire, it 
burn quietly and steadily... fhe men are there on the 
eround, the hbodieSece. 


Toe jungle: ‘There are bear-traps and pits, holes which 
contain bamboo spikes or poisinous vipers, a clumsy move 
can bring logs and sacks of stones dotm from the trees. 
Invisible wires are strunc betireen trees.... 


Gas attack: "Screams come first, it is an earthquake of 
sound, it is the sound of fear. Old women in wrinkled 
faces and burlap shirts bolt from their huts, tueir arms 
clutch babies against their breasts, they surge into the 
dust, they whip and vanic the flotring mist with their 
writhin bodies.» We cannot see, tre cannot breathe, our 
brains black out, they cringe in amazement at the thrusts 
Of paineee. We move and know it is wrons to move, te are 
deaf and blind, we bump into each other, we crash into 
the huts, we stampede, there is flesh beneath us and a 
baby’s piercings nowl, hands claw at use..." 


In the same forceful way, Wilson presents the views of several 
members of the LBJ Brisade on the war: | 


Handson, the loud mouth: "He's denaturing the country. 

He has the power. He sits UD there on Mount Johnson 

and we wait for the Word. Hé€'s nice about it, the Dad- 

dy of the Westexrm World, his putty face squashed into 

woe and self-sacrifice, hand at the face, of course, that's 
the pose of the sreat thinker, mustn't leave that out, 

and when he's ready he reads from his class tablets.’ 


Captain Shine to Handsoa: "Subversive talk, soldier, 
that’s what it was.’ 


A Serseant' s advice: ‘Ya gonna have no trouble knowing 
who ta shoot. If he ain't white, shoot em. This is a 
race war, kid. A hundred year old haz can kill ya just as 
dead as a hot Charlie. If he ain't waite, screw the ques-= 
tions, ShOOCs oe We ain't here to defend or capture any= 
thin, We" re here to kill the brotmies.... Ton't sweat it, 
kid, it's official. We sot orders ta shoot anyoue that 
Looks, suspicious, un if he ain’t white he's susvicious as 
hell.’ 


The LBJ Brisade is written from a pacifist point of view, and it 
contains the wealmesses inherent in that outlook. Although the 
novel's main thrust is condemnation of U.S. activities, the author 
attempts to blame both sides, thereby makinz “var ene evil, rather 
than U.S. imperialism. Generally this is another “war is nell" 
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IMPERTALISM IS HELL (Cont'd.) 


novel. fFhere are two characters presented in the story Wino oppose 
the war; one commits suicide, the other goes insane. The author 
seems to be saying that this is a crazy world there pveonvle kill 
one another for no so0od reasons and where nothing can be done to 
stop wars from re-occuring. 


Thus Wilson betrays his complete lack of understanding or the 
Vietnam war. He doesn’t show that the National Liberation Front 
fights for liberation from the brutal exploitation of the land-= 
Lord=compradour-imverialist alliance. 


The chief merit of this novel is the insisht into the thinking 
and activities of U.S. soldicrs in Vietnam. Its chief wealmess, 
stemmins from its pacifist outlook, is its failure to call people 
to arms azainst imperialism at home and abroad. 
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Truman Nelson. The Torture of Mothers, The Garrison Press, $ 1.50 


Available fron: The Garrison Press 
15 Olive Street 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Truman Nelson, novelist, historian and pamphleteer (and, especially, 
an authority on the Abolitionist movenent) tells the story of the 
Harlem Six in The Torture of Mothers, an impressive paperback. It's 
the story of a frame-un. In 1964 six black bovs were sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the murder of a white woman iho oimed a 

used clothings store in Harlem. MTvelve days before the murder ttro 
of the boys were arrested in a "fruitstaand incident’ the police 
contrived; then, followins the Avril 29 murder the cops arrested 
all six without warrants. Beatinz and questioning followed and 

the teen-age boys were formally charsed with murder. he Six were 
described in the press as being members of a black nationalist 

sans called the "Blood Brothers" who were trained to kill and maim 
whites - a hoax invented by a New York Times reporter. The mothers 
of these boys refused to succumb to pressure from court-apvointed 
lawyers to persuade their sons to plead suilty, and the poisnancy 
and strengths of these mothers and their sons are powerfully show 
by the author in documentary forme. Conversations are taped and 
reproduced and they are poetic and eloquent, as are the photographs 
of the mothers. 


Truman Nelson trrites with fury of the system, the cons and Whitey. 
Conrad Lynn, Bill Epton and Bill McAdoo figure in the tale and 
Nelson, a revolutionary, writes perceptively of them. Those who 
read the book twill want to know that publicity and support of tne 
Harlem Six have been growing and those who wisn to contribute to 
the defense of these boys should contact the Charter Group for a 
Pledge to Conscience, Box 346, N.Y., N.Y. 10025. 

-Adele Potash 
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Eugene Nelson. Huelza, Farm Workers Press, Delano, Calif. $ 1.50 


Don't Buy Schenlev's! Don't Buy Scab Grapes! Huelga!l Since Septem- 
ber 8, 1965, 4,500 Mexican-American, Mlipino and Nesro farm workers 
nave walked off their jobs in Delano, California where they worked at 
Slave pay for thirty-five rich fat grave growers. | 


The Catholic Church started e: rploiting the Indians in early California 
history by hiring them to work their crops at half the wazes the white 
man was getting. Cheap labor was next supplied by 20 ; 000 Chinese. 
coolies brought in from China in the 1850's and ‘60's to build roadbeds 
for the great railroads. Japanese workers were next, brought into this 
country to work in the fields. Then Mexicans...Filipinos.. Negroes. 
They all had certain things in common =- bad housing in shacks rented 
from their bosses, overpriced food from stores owned by their bosses, 
bad or no education for their kids. because ther have to keep moviag 
around the U.S. to follow the crovs. 


Until the 1965 Huelsa (Spanish for ‘strike") there was no real change in 
their way of life. Thirty cents an hour for backbreaking work in the 
hot‘sun is not unheard of. 


Eugene Nelson, the son of a California srape rancher, a picket captain 
during the earlier part of the grape strike, writes a passionate ac-~ 
count of what happened durias she first hundred days of the Great Strike. 
The reader who's been an activist in the Civil Rights Movement, the 
labor movement, the Anti-War Movement , will recognize certain familiar 
happenings - a. car treacherously coming too close, a con who turns his 
back while you're beins threatened, and the blank-faced men who follow 
you takins more and more pictures. 


SNCC and CORE zot involved helping the strikers, food and money poured 
in from people throughout the country, the churches helped, Reuther, of 
the United Auto Workers, came throuzh with some cash. There were scabs 
to cope with; no one sot enough sleep, and a strike became a Movement. 

A Spanish-American newspaper grew - El Malmwiado = that told the truth. 


Nelson wrote this book with deep feeling and it's a stronz book. He 

is, however, a liberal ~- and I mean by this that he is a man who doesn't 
so far enouzn; he doesn't examine the reasons for the conditions of the 
strikers and the attitudes of the crowers. He does not propose lons- 
ranze solutions. He doesn't go beyond the strike and the growth of 

the ~ £110 unions involved. 


The need for strike funds is continuous. Contributions may be sent to: 


Farm Workers Relief Fuad 
P.O. Boz 894 

Delano 

California 


Adele Potash 
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Bill McAdoo. Pre-Civil War enc’ Nationalism, Prosressive Labor 
Party Pamphlet, Netw York. : 025 


Pre=-Civil War Black Nationalism by Bill McAdoo is a critical study 
of the fight against slavery pefore the Civil War. Those who be- 
lieve that Lincoln was a great man responsible for the freeing of 
4,000,000 slaves are in for a shock. The struggle against slavery 
was developed by the slave himself; and McAdoo draws little dis- 
tinction between the enslaved and the free Nesro, tho "for paupery 
or minor infractioas of the lair could be sold back into slavery in 
the South, and through the North-the-Ohio law of 1349 any black man 
could be sent to the poorhouse who could not put up a §$ 500 bond. 
McAdoo traces this strugele back 350 vears when the African resisted 
the journey from the interior of Africa to the coast; when he nu- 
tinied against the captain and crew of slaveshinvs; and when he re- 
volted azainst the slaveholder - soins back to 1800 when Gabriel 
Prosser led a rebellion of 50,000 “black people in Vircinia. 


This treatise divides the anti-slavery movement into three groups: 


1. Abolitionist, made up mostly of white supremacists who ver- 

bally denounced slavery but supported the White Power Structure 

which allowed slavery to exist in the first place. Their hy- 
pocrisy is exemplified by a Friends Society minister who re- 
ceived a colored man into his house but fed him alone in the . 

‘c<itchen. John Brown was an SXOSPESOe 5 deservins the title 
“revolutionary. 


2. Black Zionism, made uv of middle class free Afro-Americaas 
who saw no hope for justice in America and thus wanted to 
colonize in Africa. his srouv is aot to be confused with 
the American Colonization Society, an organizatbn of scared 
whites who feared, as poison, contact between the free Negro 
and the slave, and schemed to exile "dangerous' blacks to 
Liberia. 


3. Black Revolutionary Nationalism, made up of Afro-Americans 
who identified with their enslaved brothers and believed 
America to be rightfully their home. They “depended entirely 
upon the revolutionary votential of the black masses. | Henry 
Garnet stated in his 1843 Call to ] Reber dion» "Brethern, arise! 
Strike for your lives and liberties Let every slave throuzh- 
out tne land do this, and the days of slavery are numbered. 
You cannot suffer sreater cruelties than you have already. 

Let your motto be RESISTANCE, No oppressed people have qaer 
secured their liberty without resistance. 


As. one. can expect from a member of the Progressive Labor Party 

McAdoo despises the Abolitionist as a compromiser, disasrees with the 
Zionist who turned his back on the enslaved masses and then wished to 
exploit Africa and admires the Black Nationalist Revolutionary who 


inspired self-confidence in the poorest of men. 
—tleah Heyn 
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LITERATURE AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Time For Independence: Political Thesis (of the) MPI. 

125 pages. Available from Movimiento Pro Independencia De Puerto Rico 
(Pro Independence Movement of Puerto Rico), Mision Ante La Organizacion 
De Naciones Unidas, P.0. Box 274, N.Y., N.Y. 10024. (No price listed). 


The official Thesis of MPI, approved unanimously by 1200 deleszates at 
the National Assembly of the Movement in 1962 at San Juan and Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico. Part I is a history of the colonization of Puerto Rico 
from the 16th century on, with emphasis on the invasion, occupation, 
and economic domination by the U.S. Part II is a program of national 
liberation based on the right to self-determination which calls for 
nationalization of properties, the freezing of debts to foreign inter- 
ests, etc. Part III outlines the road to independence, the organization, 
strategy, and tactics of the movement based on an awareness of the lin- 
itations of the electoral franchise under colonial conditions. 


New Program of the Communist Party, U.S.A. (A Draft). 

127 pages. Available from: Political Affairs Publishers, 23 West 26th 
St., N.¥., N.Y. 10010, or locally from the New Era Bookshop, 408. Park 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 95¢ 


The (new) official program of the CP is a study of the laws of develop-= 
ment of U.S. capitalism and a program for the struggle against the evils 
therefrom, i.e., a program for the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism, not only for members of-the CP, USA, but for the American people 

as a whole. In the absence of a strong class-conscious working class 
ae “tg party of revolutionary socialism, this is a document to be 
studied. | 


AGCOMM Directory One: New Left, Freethought, Old Richt, Pansensualisn, 
Neoanarchism, etc. 6 pages. Available from: Beoric Communications 
of southern California, Box 2116, Santa Monica, Calif. ~ 2200 


A listing of controversial publications, mostly right-wing, but in- 
cluding several leftsring magazines, including The Insurgent, Libera- 
tion, The Long March, Tne Movement, Partisan, Spark, etc. The Long 
March is described as being "strong on intermational pacifisml" 


The Senate Establishment. By Joseph S. Clark and Other Senators. 
138 pages. (American Century Series). % 1.50 


The Torture of Mothers. By Truman Nelson. 
121 pages. 9 1.25 


These tivo books are a selection from Prometheus Book Club, 11 West 23 
St., N.Y., W.-Y. 10011. (For a review of The Torture of Mothers, see 
page 27 above). Doth are topical first-rate books which sell together 
for } 2.75. As a member of the club, you get them for only $ 1.00 - 

a tio-for-one selection. For only $.10.00 a year, vou receive at least 
eight books a year, and sometimes more. 
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(See Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 for previous listings). 


AFRICAN COMMUNIST. c/o Ellis Bowles, 52 Palmerston Road, London, S.W. 
14, England 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN NEWSLETTER, 49 East 
2lst St., Room 405, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 

BRITISH GUIANA INFORMATION BULLETIN, Freedom House, 41 Robb St., 
Georzetown, CUY.TIA 

(CHINA) DAILY NEWS RELEASE, Asia News Service, 3, 2-Chome, Tsukiji, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE U.S., P.O. Box 461, Hot Springs, 
South Dakota 57747 

DAYTON AREA COORDINATING COMMITTEE REGIONAL NEWSLETTER, 234 Xenia Ave. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 453387 | 

FAR EAST REPORTER, P.O. Box 1536, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 

FELLOWSHIP OF WORLD CITIZENS, Box 148, 150 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 

FORUM, c/o Tim MacCarry, 18 Lenore Ave., Monsey, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL ANARCHISH, 215 Linden St. E. Lansing, Mich. 48823 

JEWISH CURRENTS, 22 EB. 17th St., N-Y., NeY. 1LOOOS 

LEFT LEAF, 244 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

EL MALCRIADO, P.O. Box 1060, Delano, Calif. 

MD. COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS, P.O. Box 55, Glen Burnie, Md. 

MICHIGAN FREE SPEECH DEFENSE COMMIT£EE, 215 linden St., Bast Lansing, 
Miche | 

NASHVILLE COMMITTEE FOR ALTERNATIVES TO WAR IN VIETNAM, 2202 Oakland 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

WATION-WIDE MARCH FOR THE ‘AIMED (OHILDRENY OF VIETNAM) COMMITTEE, 
1241 45th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 94122 | 

NEW JERSEY CORRESPONDENT, Box 1331, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 

OPERATION FREEDOM, c/o Rev. Maurice McCrackin, 932 Dayton St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 | 

PEACE EDUCATION CLEARING HOUSE, Tam Furnish, 10618 Mattock, Downey, 
Calif. 90241 

PROGRESSIVE REVIEW, 120B Retiro St., Sta. liesa Heights, Quezon City, 

P.V.P., 3502 Powelton Ave., Phila., Penna. 19104 

RED FLAG, 9122 So. Compton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90002 

RED SWORD, P.O. Box 901 Station C, Buffalo, N.Y. 14209 

SHERMAN DEFENSE COMMITTEE, Rm. 405, 49 E. 21 St., N.Y¥., N.Y. 1LOO1O 

we OF SEPARATIONIS®S NEWSLETTER, P.O. Box 2117, Austin, Texas 
78767 | 

SOUTHERN PATRIOT, 3210 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40211 

SPARK: WESTERN VOICE FOR REVOLUTION, 2929 loth St., San Francisco 

SPARTACIST-WEST, P.O. Box 852, Berkeley, Calif. | 

SDS LABOR NEWSLETTER, c/o Lee Webb, 5142 S. Greenwood, Cuicago, Ill. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE, Box 218 Station Q, Toronto 7, Ontario 

WASHINGTON FREE PRESS, Box 3139, Washington, D.C. 20010 

A WAY OUT, School of Livines, Brookville, Ohio 

WILLIAM. WINTER COMMENTS, Box $17, Sausalito, Calif. 94965 

WORKERS' INTERNATIONAL BOOK STORE, 9122 So. Compton Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90002 

WORLD MARXIST REVIEW, 44 Stafford St., Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 
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CORE spells out its ‘black power’ concept 


Following are excerpts from a 
resolution on “Racial Integration 
Through Assimilation and Moral 
Suasion Versus Racial Coexistence 
Through Black Power,” passed at 
~~ CORE convention July 4: 


Soo THE CONGRESS of Racial 

ty view the black people 

as oe omar ~ od nonwhite people of the 
Black power is efféctive control and 
self-determination by men: of color 
in their own areas. Power is total 
.control of the economic, political, 
educational, and sccial life of our 
community from the top to the bot- 
tom. The exercise of power at the lo- 
cal level is.simply what all other 
groups In American society have done 
to acquire their share of total Amerie 


can life. 
ae, the emphasis and cone 


the turn of the century as a method 
of achieving political, economic, edu- 
cational,. and psychological freedom 
and equality. For half a century or 
more, intellectual, political and social 
leaders have concentrated their ef- 


forts on this philosophy of integra- | 


tion through moral suasion. It has 


failed. As a result of the failure of - 
this attempt at integration, in recent 
years and months violent confronta-. 
tion between both. races has taken . 


place within the boundaries of the 


US., fot example, in Watts, Harlem, 
- Bedford-Stuiyvesant, Rochester and 


recently in Florida and Missiasip- 
pi, ete... 

While there has always ties dise 
cussion in the movement on the fun- 
damental, social, economic and. rcye 
chological needs and objectives, only 


now has the —s begun to. artis 
culate a meaningful meth 


od—-that cs 


Black power replaces racial integra- 
tion through assimilation and moral 


black power. Black power is the way’ 
‘to deal with poor housing, unemploy- 
ment, inferior education, last-hired- 
first-fired policies, racial discrimina- 


tion, segregation and white’. hen 


premacy. 

Whatever pragmatic is is 
required to throw off the yoke of, an 
oppressor must be determined by the 
oppressed and does not need the per- 


mission nor the approval of the op- 


presson ‘Therefore, we need make fio 
apologies nor explanations for ‘our 
actions to our oppressors nor: to our 
allies. | 

We resolve that racial coexistérice 


through black power is the ofly 


meaningful way to total equality. 


euasion es the dominant philosophy, 


thems and method of the move- 


mont ..e 


of racial integration began 26 
CORE meeting 


Over the four-day July 4 weekend, 
CORE hammered out a new set of obe 
jectives which not only called for “black 
power” (see text of resolution, page 4), 
but demanded withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam, opposed the draft as 
“discriminatory,” and asserted the right 
of self-defense in response to anti-civil 
rights violence. 

CORE’s resolution on “black . power” 
noted that the rights movement for 50 
years has pressed for “integration 
through moral suasion,” but that this 
“has failed.” Instead, it proposed “that 


racial coexistence ‘through black power . 


is the only meaningful. way to total 
~equality,” and called for “local and nae 
tional conferences” to develop “a pro- 
gram responsible to the grassroots po- 
litical needs and rights.” 


The CORE convention was held in the 
heart of the Baltimore black ghetto, 
where, off the main thoroughfares, 
streets are hardly distinguishable from 
alleys and where Negro children played 
under the spray of garden hoses to 're- 
lieve the oppressive heat. The Baltimore 
ghettos represent CORE’s “Target City,” 
‘where it plans to organize, in conjunc- 
‘tion with other groups, to change con- 
ditions. CORE director Floyd McKissick 
told the convention delegates, “I cannot 
peddie nonviolence on the streets of 
Baltimore any. more,” 


‘The CORE statement on nonviolence 


resolved “that CORE continue its adher- 


ence to the tactic of direct nonviolent 
action, that the concepts of nonviolence 
‘and self-defense are not contradictory, 
nonviolent meaning non-aggressive, but 


not precluding the natural constitutional - 
and inalienable right of self-defense.” — . 


IN ITS VIETNAM resolution, CORE de- 
manded that the U.S. make “equality of 
opportunity for minority citizens the No. 
1 priority.” It added that CORE “pledges 


itself to aid and support those persons 


who refuse to participate ... in armed 
forces engaged in this illegal war;” that 
CORE will initiate an “educational pro- 


gram describing the immorality of this 
war,” and that it “demands the with- 
drawal of troops from South Vietnam.” 


Another resolution charged that “the 


present Selective Service system places 
a heavy discriminatory burden on mi- 
nority. yotith and the poor” and works 
unfairly to the advantage of privileged 
groups such as college students, VISTA 
[domestic peace corps] workers, the rich 
and the so-called technical and profes- 
sional personnel.” 


On the Administration’ s “war on pov- 


erty” programs, CORE demanded that. 
‘OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) 


programs be controlled by local boards 
three-fifths of whose members must be 
“indigenous poor.” 


THESE RESOLUTIONS, as ail, as one 
favoring home rule in the nation’s cap- 
ital, were passed unanimously by dele- 
gates representing 35 chapters across the 
county. 


Excerpted and reprinted from the NATIONAL GUARDIAN, July 16. 


1966. Subscription rates: 


$7.00 a 


year from Weekly Guardian 


Associates, Ince 197 Ee 4th Ste, NeYe, NeY- 10009. 
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allow the community to truly have a voice in the councils of govern- 
mente" Recent demonstrations against apartment houses in Baltimore 
have sufficiently dramatized (what we know all along) that the power 
structure discriminates. CORE has yet to rally the masses of black 
people in Baltimore for an attack on the system which breeds racism. 


A nilitant step in the right direction has been taken by the Maryland 
Freedom Union organizers in Baltimore. At present the union is mak- 
ing a drive to organize the retail stores in two of the main business 
areas in the black comnunity. Members of the local SDS chapter have 
formed a Student Committee to support MFU, mainly by doing research, 


raising funds, and getting comaunity support. This is an example of 


how white students can aid the black people under black leadership. 


.It is a good sign trhen the Civil Rights Movement develops methods of 
: putting power into the hands of workers, rather than attempting to 


‘intecrate' those who haven't the money in the first place to buy a 
cup.of coffee. 


Already the black people of the country are turning away from the tio 
party system of the ruling class, as evidenced by the growth of the 


Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party and the Black Panther Party in 
Loimdes County, Alabama. "Black Power" was formulated to mean inde- 
pendent economic and political power for black people, and,in the 
Short run, is a step forvard. However, on a long term basis freedom 


will only come when there is White and Black Working Class Power. 


Only with a unified working class can a truly socialist revolution be 


waged and won. 
Fratermmally, 


The Editors 


(tear here) 
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DAVE DELLINGER 
Coordinator 


A CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL PROTEST 


AGAINST THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
AUGUST 6-9 


THE TIME HAS COME TO ESCALATE THE HUMANE EFFORT TO BRING 
AMERICAN MILITARY INTERVENTION IN VIETNAM TO AN END! 


There is no time to be lost. In spite of all the 
objections, criticisms, and protests that have been 
leveled against Washington’s policy in Vietnam, the 
Johnson administration persists in escalating its in- 
-tervention in that stricken country. It now hints that 
the number of G.I.’s in Vietnam will be raised to 
400,000 or even 600,000 before the end of the 
year. It continues to back the military junta headed 
by the infamous Marshal Ky, despite Ky’s open re- 
jection of any efforts at negotiations, which the 
United States professes to support. Ky blatantly de- 
nies that he has agreed to early elections and the 
setting up of a civilian regime, as demanded a few 
weeks ago in the great popular uprisings in the 
U.S.-controlled sections of South Vietnam. The 
shameful spectacle of American military support of 
= a regime must be exposed and brought to an 
end. 

Despite the traditional summer lull, the Commit- 


tee feels that the urgency of the Vietnam situation 
requires large-scale protests that cannot be post- 
poned till the fall without the danger of cruel in- 
sensitivity to the heart-rending appeals of the Viet- 
namese people. The main anti-Ky, anti-U.S. demon- 
strations took place after the March 26 International 
Days of Protest, further exposing the hypocrisy of 
U.S. pretensions and creating new reservoirs of per- 
sons who are disillusioned with the war and ready 
to take part in public protests. Intensive community 
organizing campaigns have been planned for many 
areas of the country, as part of a determined effort 
to broaden the base of the movement. These cam- 
paigns should activate new people, and major dem- 
onstrations, in turn, will add drama, color and con- 
creteness to these crucial organizing efforts. As. the 
United States bombs closer and closer to Hanoi and 
China, it arouses more and more apprehension that 
the war in Vietnam will escalate into a nuclear war. 


The twenty-first anniversary of the atrocious atom bombings of Hiroshima and Nago- 
saki, August 6 to 9, 1966, is a fitting date for the nation-wide and world-wide demand 
for peace in Vietnam to focus. The threat of a nuclear holocaust has hung over the 
human race too long. Instead of being dispelled, it is aggravated by current U.S. policy 


in Vietnam. 


Let multitudes rally in all parts of the world on those days. Let peace-minded persons 
and organizations in every state of the United States and in every country of the world 
devise ways to call for an end to military intervention in Vietnam as a first imperative 
step to ending the threat of nuclear war and bringing justice, freedom and peace to 


mankind. 


The New York Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Commit- 
tee, which organized the New York demonstration of 
more than 50,000 persons last March 26, met May 4 
and selected August 6-9 as the dates for its next major 
protest in America’s largest city. The committee urges 
other groups—local, regional, national and international 


A. J. MUSTE 
Chairman 


—to join us in organizing protests on these dates. 


The Parade Committee decided that the theme for 
the New York demonstration will be “Bring the Troops 
Home Now.” Its slogans and the exact nature of 
demonstration will be worked out in the coming weeks. 


Coordinator 


FIFTH AVENUE VIETNAM PEACE PARADE COMMITTEE ¢ 


For information on demonstrations to be held in Baltimore, contact: 


BALTIMORE COMMITTEE TO EYD THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
‘P20. Box 7651, Balto., Md. 21207 


NORMA BECKER 
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me | A. TRAINING: PROJECT TO: PREPARE: DEPRIVED UNEMPLOYED 


YOUTH .WITH THE VOCATIONAL. AND. ACADEMIC SKILL: AND 
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Ae MOTIVATION TO OPERATE» A SMALL BUSINESS 
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A DISTINCTIVE PLLOT PROGRAM 


ie FUNDED. BY 


a Bh OFFICE OF MANPOWER POLICY, EVALUATION & RESEARCH 

+ HP eee - UNITED STATES .DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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- Economic ssite he I has been regarded as one of. the most. sorential ly effective 
colutions to the myriad economic and psychological! ‘problems that American Negroes 
Suffer... Other ethnic groups In com’ ng to this country formed various communal and 
co-oper.tive associations of an economic nature To improve the conditions of members 
of their groups and to provide avenues to” success in ‘the Jarger society. In 


‘ 


addition, these ventures had the added “consequence of fostering and Promoting group 
pride and self- arespecti | 
Unfortunately, the conditions which. favored the development he economic entre- 
sréurialship,. co-operative associat ions,. and ‘upward mobility among. “the earl ter 
immigrant and ethnic groups are not present today for the great Masses of poor 
Necross. Technologica! requirements of a modern economy joined with the lack of the 
asic technical and vocational: ShILT rary ‘the me IR EP TY of Negroes are a considerably 
greater obstacle to economic advancement of Negroes (than Simt lar problems presented. 
the Immigrant groups). “There is, for exemple, a. definite absence of institutions 
within the Negre Common) TY7 which are able to transmit and promote skills and RnOM™ 
ledge relevant to sustaining and building economic organizations.: Few city 
available avenues exist for Negro youth to ‘learn skilled occupations or those skills 
necessary for successful ly embarking on the path of sconpnle entrepreneurship. 
There has been extensive damage. That has been done by, big elty, environments to 
Negro youth. This damage comes from a full spectrum of Injurtes, to! hi tdren, 
dolescents reused by endemic poverty, discrimination,. restriction, indifferent 


school ing, family instabl tity, and sum bl ight. found An every, Aimer ican Buy: 
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The manifestations of these problems .is a fantastically high: unemployment rate 


among ghetto youth, which coup led with the frustrations caused by the increasing 
disparity between the aspirations of Negroes for a better life ‘and. the worsening of. 
economic opportunitles ‘available to ghetto youth have made the possi bility of” large. 


scale. mass violence and destructive social dislocation a pressing reality: for every. 


te meets OF NEED 


The immed iate crisis facing. the American city, the Negro community. and the 
individual ghetto youth may be defined as one of ‘Weonverslonil. | “For. the cityy share 


Is ENS need for Rrograms that wit convert unemployed, embittered Negro mourn from 


altenated outsiders LTO: product Ive @ittzens who believe. that there - is a place and- 


future for them in.a democrat iz ng American society, for citizens of. either FaCe ers 


For the Negro commun ity there is the need. for “economic conversion" to take the 
unused and wasted talent of. its poor youth, which ‘too often is channeled into anti- 
sécial and criminal activity. and channel It Into act vit tess which will create a 


pool of entrepreneurial: skills and persons available for. communi ty economic develop 


. ™ 


: ¥ 


ment and. leadership. a fase oa se ont ees 


‘For’ the Negro youth himself, ‘there: is the: need. for psychological conversion-- 


TO transform the basic attitudes of negative sel f~Image, distrust and hostility toward’ 


a : 


others and self That permeates the attitudes of sO many Negro ‘youths. | ‘Without such | 


psychological conversion, the problems of tine’: self-worth’ and self-respect within 


Negro youth==the self respect. necessary for respecting others, and: for. ‘becoming a. i 
productive and | sel f- -discipl ined participant in American society cannot be developed. 
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‘The training is taking place’ nn an Fetlnistrative abd educational comp lex developed 
by the CORE TARGET CITY PROJECT in East Baltimore. othe project Is centrally located 
in the ghetto and the area. is among: the poorest In the enrire city, with. an ‘especially 
high density of unemployed youth. 

The Target City Youth Program is directed’ toward unemployed, out of schoo! youths . 
* between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, Aiving In rhe: East ‘Baltimore. ghetto. 
Forty-eight students wilt be Involved In. the Program during the year through Two six 
month training sessions. for twenty-four’ students in each session. ety is hoped that 
a high proportion of youths recruited for the: program wilt include those with. leader- 
* ship positions and capacities within Vocal ‘gangs and other youth Croat 


Education’ Center.’ The skit orientation program Is peli conducted. on Lone . 


floor of a building which has” recently been leased by CORE. One floor of, this building 
has been renovated and converted to provide classroom ppere for the ‘educational needs 
of the training project. 


Service Station. The service ‘station directly adjacent To the matin: office of 


CORE ‘has been purchased for the proposed program. The station includes the basic. 
facilities for a service station ‘operation <punps, ‘bul lding, service rack, etc.) 
Other necessary improvements and repairs are being provi ded by the Humbe Olt Company 
end contributions frem other citizens. : | 


meoperating Facilities. Ting! ty,.tne facilities of focal Esso stations aid others 


in the East Baltimore area wil, be aval lable for direct, and independent work exper lence 
on a part-time basis for youth participating in ‘the program. ‘The, Humble Oi peptall i 
has Indicated that auth trained by the program will be able to Ind part-time 


employment at .ocal service stations having Esso franchises. 
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IV. OBJECTIVES 


To encourage such conve srsions is the dag g's objective of. the program of LEO fing 


and education proposed by the CORE TARGET CITY. PROJECT. The general hoped for results ; 


: | ‘% 
: of this program are the development Of abilities and aspirations in the training which» | 
: | = es 
a oe lead them. to the following: TA EoD: HES | | ge tgs f 
fe) | 2 ) 3 Bd : org eee Se 
ba 3 i ary ; 
el |G |. To provide.the educational! and yocat ional skill necessary Ts. ‘operate, 7 
+) ae a’ small business. — : 7 
aE 2. To provide the; information and encouragement, to develop their own business. 
ee 3. To form business cooperativeswith other. trainees. | 


-_ 
¢ 
. 
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To improve the self-image and employability of. the trainees. 


~ " " 


3 5. To encourage civic and social. responsibility. 


Oo participate as staff-or trainees in van expanded program in I 
area or in similar..training programs. | 
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a In conjunction with The traintng program there will be efforts. to Involve the 

Bi. i community as a whole in support.of the youth. 

ae tt ee 

cn 14 } V.. .PROCEDURE 

¥. 4 

fi | a | | : 

a he Two training programs of six .months duration involving Twenty-four youth in 

a | * each period will be conducted in the year from December. 5, 1966 TO December. 5. .1967. | a 
S| r +e 
ae |S Each group. of twenty-four yeugh will be™ further divided into three eight man Training 


teams headed by a’ Team Leader. This will allow antense and nos Plyve personal relations 


; «to develop Netveen: teen leaders and the. trainees and among the trainees themselves. 


athe station is operated ona. Six day a week, sixteen hours a day schedule. Two 


; of the Three training teams are invol ved in the training proat ee on eoy given day, 


is one team working a morning shift from 7:Q0 i M. She! <' 00 Pe M. and another , an evening 


shift from 3:00 P, M..to Bay P. Mes Each of. the teams spend a fotal of thirty-two 


hours: a week in +he CORE” program which, includes: stxteen hours. of Skills orientation. 
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‘and sixteen, hours of actialiertunttingethe station: 
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in addition, opportunities wid be provided through arrangements with Humble 


Oi! for the trainees to WORT uPA ro sixteen extra hours at co-operat Ing service stations _ 


3 


in East Baltimore. 

On each*of the two Gat ly: shifts, the training team on duty Is divided into two 
groups of four persons each. Wht le, one group js operating the service station, the 
other is engeged in. the skills orientation program. After four hours, the two groups 


Pterchange Tasks. 
VIED © PLAN OF OPERATION. ° 


The program has ‘three major dimensions: (2 service station operation for 
training: ~(2) a basic educational program with bul lt in components to improve self- 
image and self-confidence; and (3) a guaranteed part-time job with the possibility 
for future Satmanent emp toymen® after: completion « of the program. The basic education 
program. wit have a varied content. including: ms it as 


2 Remedial education in read Ing and arithmetic skills FOr trainees 
who require this AT ALA DOS a ally ) 


2. Preparation for passing Riess eel itery skier 


3. Dissemination. of Knowledge about local employment opportunities. 
and. government sponsored reining programe: : 


Leadership skills devel opment, 


I> 


a. Persbnal: and group sunset tng of trainees and sarerte cs 
6. Citizenship training. 
7. Negro History teaching. 


8. The development of. ‘interpersonal ’ “skills aiid “sensitivity” to 
group situation and Caner individuals. sett PEC tera ats 


The smal | Size of the: training, classes wilt make it possible to have’ indi vidu-" 
alized instruction: Of an intense nature, to meet the needs of, ‘the training group 
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VI }s% PERSONNEL -AND. THEIR FUNCTIONS 


Eight persons make up the basic. staff for the project. «These include one person ; 


acting as overall project coordinator, three working as team leaders for trainees, 
two instructors to provide skills orientation skills, a.program developer for. job 


placement and recrultment, and supplemental programming, and a secretary. 
Vil... PROGRAM AND. FINANCING 


This program is: federally funded by The United States Department of Labor. The 
enrol lees are paid according to ‘the criteria established by MDTA. (Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act). The weekly training allowance ranges from $20.00 to $54.00 per 


enrollee. 
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NEGRO NATIONAL ANTHE?: 


eee LIFT EVERY VOICE: AND ‘SING. i eee 


Lift every voice and sing, till earth and heaven ring, 
Ring with the harmonies of Liberty; Let our rejoicing 
rise high as the listning skies, Let it resound loud as 


~ 'the rolling: sea, Sing a.song full. of the faith that the 


‘dark’ past has taught us,‘ Sing a ‘Song jfull. of the hope 
that the present has brought us; Facing: the :rising sun-. 
Of our new day begun, Let us march on till victory is won: 


Stony the road we trod, Bitter tne chastning rod,Felt in 
the days when hope unborn had died; Yet with a steady beat, 
Have not our weary feet Come to the place for which our 
fathers sighed? Wie have come over away that with tears has 
been watcred, '’c have come treading our path thro the blood 
of the slaughtered, Out from the gloomy past, T1ill now we 
Stand, at last where the white gleam of our bright Star is 


cast. 


Xx i 
ke, 


God of our weary years, God of our silent tears, Thou who . 
hast brought us thus far on the way; Thou who hast by Thy ees 
ze Led us into the light, Keep us forever in the path, :3 3. 7° 
pray. Lest our feet stray from the places, our God, et 
here ‘we met Thee, Lest our hearts drunk with the wine, oat 
the world, .we forget Thee; Shadowed beneath Thy hand. : tay. we 
forever stand,| True to our God, True to our Native land. 
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COLUMBIA CLASS 
STRESSES PROTEST 


12 in Social Work Project 
Organizing Action Groups 


By THOMAS A. JOHNSON 


Twelve graduate students at 
Columbia University’s School of 
Social Work are earning mas- 
ter’s degrees through a project 
that is pressuring government 
agencies and merchants groups, 
organizing sit-ins and prepar- 
ing what could be the city's 


lastest rent strike. 

And the students are plcascd. 

Miss Tove Brown called the 
program “a new definition of 
social work.” Sidney Jones said 
it was “the nitty-gritty ap- 
proach,” and Julio Morales ex- 
plained that it meant working 
“now for a change for the bet- 
ter.” 3 
Thev are a part of the stu- 
‘dent group involved in an $81,- 
700 experimental project spon- 
sored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since September, the stu- 
dents have worked to organize 
poor and low-salaried persons 
into direct-action, self-help pro- 
grams. 

Six students have been work- 
ing as staff members in the 
national office of the Congress 
of Racial Equality and six as 
organizers with Local 1199 of 
the Drug and Hospital Employ- 
ees Union. Traditionally, stu- 
dents have been placed with 
government or social work 
agencies. 

The idea, Mrs. Valerie Jorrin, 
a field instructor with the 
CORE group, said, was to find 
organizations that were both 
independent and working for 
social changes. 


Deal With Real Problems 


> US _— 


“Neither are social work gp 


— CL —_—__ — 
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ganizations, but both deal with 
gut issues, with real problems,” 
Mrs. Jorrin said. 


Students spoke of some of 
these problems during a recent 
staff meeting at CORE head- 
quarters, 200 West 135th Street. 

Mr. Jones told of a “lack of 


justice” when Negro and Puerto. 


Rican parents faced city agen- 
cies with problems. He said 
they invariably lose “in a 
kangaroo court” when they ap- 
proached city agencies alone, 
but that when CORE was in- 
volved on their sides, they in- 
variably won. 

Mr. Jones, a 30-year-old for- 
mer Department of Welfare 
case worker, complained that 
‘justice is never considered— 
with CORE they win, alone they 
lose.” 

Another student, ‘Thomas 
Adams, said that pressure from 
the civil rights group was also 
being brought on the business 
community serving the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Adams is working to raise 
funds from the local business 
organizations for a youth em- 
ployment and recreation pro- 
gram. 

Miss Brown, who is 24, has 
the assignment through CORE 
to work with the People’s 
Board of Education, a citizen’s 
group dissatisfied with the 
workings of the official board. 

“We're trying to get discus- 
sions going between loca] groups 
all over the city who are work- 
ing for better schools to make 
them really effective pressure 
groups,” Miss Brown said. 

The associate director of 
CORE, Lincoln Lynch, explained 
vesterday that as CORE staff 


people, the students worked to, 


help develop leadership on the 
local level. : 

David Feingold, one of two 
white students with the CORE 
unit, said the civil rights’ ad- 
vocacy of “black power” did not 
disturb him. He said the slogan, 
as CORE interprets it, “means 
programs in the ghettos for 
self sufficiency.” 


— 


The New York Times 
Feb. 20, 1967 
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MCKISSICK OPENS 
TRAINING CENTER 


C.0.R.E. Official Says Goal 
Is Employment For All 


By DANIEL DROSDOFF 

Floyd B. McKissick, national 
director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, yesterday opened a new 
phase of the “Target City” 
project in Baltimore, describing 
its goal as primarily ‘‘full em- 
ployment for every person.” 

The national C.O.R.E. leader 
spoke after cutting a ribbon at 
the new youth training center in 
the 800 block of North Gay street. 

Financed by a $147,000 grant 
from the Department of Labor, 
the center is designed to train 
youths in the operation and man- 
agement of filling stations. “‘Tar- 
get City” plans to train 96 young- 
sters in 4 13-week sessions. 

Called Culmination 

Mr. McKissick yesterday called 
the training program ‘‘the culmi- 
nation of ‘Target City’s’ efforts in 
Baltimore.” 

He said although ‘‘Target City” 
would remain in Baltimore in- 
definitely, the board of directors 
will probably order a “reductior. 
in staff’? here next month. 

Mr. McKissick said C.0.R.E. is 
now considering Newark and 
Cleveland as target cities for next 
year. 

In unusual gestures toward 
community harmony, Mr. McKis- 
sick praised both the Baltimore 
power structure and ‘the cooner- 
ation of other civil rights agen- 
cies’ for supporting the job-train- 
ing program. 

When the ‘‘Target City” project 
was first announced, Lincoln O. 
Lynch, associate national direc- 


_ tor, antagonized many Baltimore 


civil rights leaders by criticizing 
them for inaction. 
Mr. Lynch was not present at 


the ribbon-cutting ceremonies 
yesterday. 

Mr. McKissick said, ‘“‘Here the 
political structure came together 
to support this program (the 
training project).”’ 

He singled out Major. Gen. 
George M. Gelston, adjutant gen- 
eral of the Maryland National 
Guard for special praise. Noting 
the good relations between the 
general and C.O.R.E. when Gen- 
eral Gelston was Baltimore’s in- 
terim police commissioner this 
summer, Mr. McKissick said: 

“You know, general, you’re 
white and I’m black and they still 
call me a racist.” 

Called ‘Significant? 

General Gelston, who attended 
the ribbon-cutting ceremonies, 
gave a speech describing the 
training program as ‘“‘terrifically 
significant.” 

“Based on its success, it could 
spread throughout the country," 
he said. 

Gen. Gelston, who accompanied 
C.O.R.E. leaders to Washington. 
iwice played a major role in help- 
ing the ‘‘Target City’’ officials ar- 
range for a training contract with 
the Department of Labor. Mayor 
McKeldin, Senator Brewster, and 
Senator Tydings also gave major 
backing to the proposal. 

Other Programs Planned 

Mr. MckKissick said ‘Target 
City’’ now has plans for at least 
‘wo other job-training programs— 
one of them to be especially 
geared for women. 

Antoine Perot, associate direc- 
tor of the “Target City” program, 
said one of the job- training 
projects planned for the future 
would be a program to provide 
secretarial skills to women on re- 
lief. The other would train leaders 
in community organizing. 

Mr. Perot said, the source of 
money for the new training pre- 
grams is not definite at the 
moment, and added, ‘‘We’re real- 
ly going to have to get together 
with the whole community. 

“By ourself, we can’t win,” he 
said, ‘‘and if we lose, the whole 
community loses.” 


THE SUN 
Baltimore, Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1966 
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BALTIMORE HAS A PROBLEM 


It is the American problem of discrimination and 
poverty and segregation. It is the problem of tens of 
thousands of human beings suffering from discrimina- 
tion-locked in the ghetto without roles to play in the 
larger society. It is the problem of the frustration of the 
aspirations and mobility of tens of thousands of human 
beings locked in the vicious cycle of poverty. It is the 
problem of the segregation of hundreds of thousands of 
black Americans in this city from their basic human 
rights to a quality education, decent housing, adequate 
health and welfare services, basic employment opportuni- 
ties and securities, equal protection of the laws, and ade- 
quate political representation. It is the problem of the 
segregation of hundreds of thousands of black Americans 
in this city from that most important of human values- 
their self respect. 


WE DO NOT HAVE TO LOOK © 
VERY FAR TO SEE THE 
BALTIMORE PROBLEM. 


.. . We see it in the hospitals where thousands of Negro 
children are treated every year for the ills of slum living- 
rat bites, lead poisoning, tuberculosis, and burns from 
pot-bellied stoves. 


. . . We see it in the vocational schools where the vast 
majority of ghetto youth who attend these schools get 
trained for jobs that they will never be able to obtain 
after they graduate. 


.. . We see it in the welfare system where inadequate 
benefit schedules and paternalistic attitudes by welfare 
bureaucrats corrode the human dignity of their clients. 


. . . We see it in the economy of this city-where dis- 
criminatory hiring practices, lack of enforcement of mini- 
mum wage laws, chronic unemployment, effectively keep 
Negro workers on the bottom economically. | 


. . . We see it in the unfair pricing practices of mer- 
chants in Negro neighborhoods which force Negroes to 
pay more for basic commodities than whites. 


. . . We see it in unions where lack of apprenticeship 
programs for Negro youth effectively lock them out from 
any but the most menial jobs. ) 


.. . We see it throughout the school system - where 
poor equipment, inadequately trained staff, overcrowding 
and underfinancing year after year condemn Negro youth 
to inferior educations. 


.. . We see it in the jails and mental institutions where 
the most broken and bitter people of the ghetto are locked 
in to live out their lives of despair. 


. . . We see it in the practices of realtors - which close 
new housing developments to Negroes, which force Ne- 
groes to pay the same median rents as whites for housing 
which is far inferior. 


. . . We see it in biased and antiquated housing codes 
which force Negroes into dilapidated and overcrowded 
dwellings. 

.. . We see it in the factories and on the production 
lines where Negroes are paid inferior wages for the same 
jobs as whites. 

... We see it in city government - where Negroes have 
been excluded from positions of administration and per- 
mitted only token political representation. 


... We see it in the lack of respect with which police 
treat Negro citizens. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


To solve the Baltimore problem - to end discrimina- 
tion, poverty and segregation-requires the development of 
a multipronged movement that will deal with the econom- 
ic and political powerlessness of the Negro community. 
It requires the arousal and organization of the Negro 
community to political self-conciousness and action. It 
requires the development of bases of economic power 
within the Negro community. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE? 


To help the black people of Baltimore to gain politi- 
cal and economic power over the life of their community 
is the goal of the Congress of Racial Equality. 


During this summer there will be extensive non- 
violent direct action - demonstrations, street corner rallies 
canvassing, community organization - to crystallize issues 
and mobilize the people of the Negro community to act 
for change. 


CORE’S PLAN FOR ACTION 


Central to the work to be carried on in Baltimore is 
CORE’S plan for action for the total community. What 
is this plan for action and how will it work? 


On the map on the following page the area enclosed 
by the semi-circle includes the areas of densest Negro 
population in Baltimore. Within this semi-circle CORE 
has selected 8 areas as initial TARGET AREAS. These 


areas are marked off in black. 


In mobilizing and organizing these areas, the follow- 
ing steps will be taken. 


1.) Within these 8 areas intensive mobilization by street 
rally will be carried on throughout the summer. The pur- 
pose of these rallies will be to let the people speak, 
to provide platforms around which the issues of most 
concern to the community - in housing, education, wel- 
fare, etc. can be debated and discussed. 

2.) Following the rallies there will be follow-up meetings 
in the area churches where organizational structures and 
schedules for future meetings and events in the area will 
be discussed, debated and finally voted upon. ® 
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3.) Finally, there will be the setting up of community 
councils to educate local residents on issues and candi- 
dates, and the tying together of people in the various 
target areas for cooperation in mass demonstrations to 
dramatize issues. 


After the first areas have been organized, the move- 
ment will then be: extended “checkerboard style” until 
all other squares in the semi-circle have been covered. It 
is through this general process that CORE intends to help 
the people of the ghetto develop their own movement for 
social change. 


Some of the specific projects to be carried out by 
CORE in organizing the community and the problems 
in the area for the community can be outlined as follows: 


1. The organization of welfare recipients to fight the abuses 
of the welfare system. 

In this city tens of thousands of Negro poor do not 
receive the public-welfare benefits to which they are en- 
titled: many who are eligible are not on the rolls, and 
many who are on the rolls do not receive full allowances. 
In addition, the Baltimore public-welfare system manages 
to keep many. people from receiving benefits by failing to 
inform them of their rights; by treating them in a pater- 
nalistic manner; and by intimidating and shaming them so 
that they are reluctant either to apply or press claims. 


To stop these unfair and degrading practices of the 
Baltimore Welfare department, CORE will engage in a 
program of educating welfare recipients and potential 
claimants to their legal rights and organizing them against 
the department’s present practices of limiting informa- 
tion, intimidating applicants, demoralizing recipients, and 
arbitrarily denying lawful claims. 


2. Action to improve housing in the inner city 

_ Negroes are confined to substandard housing by an 
antiquated housing code guaranteed to maintain residen- 
tial segregation and continue the lucrative profits of land- 
lords. Although Negroe; occupy only 29% of the housing 
in Baltimore, 52% of the dilapidated or deteriorating 
housing in the city is occupied by Negroes. In some areas 
of the ghetto, over 90% of the housing is considered sub- 
standard. The only similarity between Negro and white 
housing is the rent. The median rents for Negroes is 
$73.00; for whites it is $78.00. Yet for the same amount 
of money whites get services and decent housing while 
the black man gets the rats, roaches, and inferior housing 
The burden for the Negro is intensified by the fact that 
his family income averages almost $2,000 per year less 
than for whites. 

CORE’S program in housing involves aiding tenants 
in developing organizations which will act around those 
issues - rents, services, enforcement of inspection codes, 
etc. that are of direct importance to them. This will in- 
volve block organizing in both the ghetto and in those 
areas of middle-class Negro housing where services are in- 
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ferior to those of whites. In addition an attack will be 
mounted on the failure of the Urban Renewal Program to 
be directed in ways that will be meaningful for black 
people. oe | : 


3. Action for Improved employment Conditions 

The job situation for Negroes in Baltimore presents 
a more dismal picture than for almost any.other Northern 
urban area. There is massive exclusion from such basic 
industries as construction, finance, transportation and 
communication. There is excessive unemployment in the 
east and west Baltimore ghetto areas with the unemploy- 
ment rates running 3 times the national average. There is 
a disproportionate concentration of Negroes in low paying 
jobs in the wholesale/retail and personal services areas - 
wages range from the poverty level, to under $2,000. 
There is lack of protection of minimum wage laws. Al- 
though the Baltimore city council passed a minimum 
wage law of $1.00/hr. the law has been unenforced and 
most retail and service workers in the retail trades in 
ghetto areas receive well-below the minimum wage (some 
receive as low as $ .35 an hour). 


In attacking the employment problem, The Balti- 
more Project will place first priority on unionization, 
better wages, and better working conditions for the un- 
derpaid workers in the ghetto areas of Baltimore. In these 
efforts the Maryland Freedom Union which has been 
organizing Non-unionized workers in the retail and ser- 
vice areas will be co-operating with CORE in acting for 
the enforcement of the minimum wage law, and the 
unionization of workers in the Baltimore retail area. 


4. Action to upgrade and integrate the schools 

The rate of integration in the Baltimore public school 
system has not changed to any great extent since the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. Although there are sup- 
posedly 135 ‘“‘integrated” schools in this city, only 15 
have more than token integration (more than 5% of the 
school body Negro.) Furthermore, there are continuing 
and substantial inequalities between Negro and white 
schools in financing, class-room space, quality of teach- 
ing, course offerings, and conditions of teaching. 

There is a need for a totally improved situation a- 
cross the board in Baltimore. Core’s actions will be direc- 
ted toward educating the community for the need of 


changes in education. ’ 


5. Freedom Schools 

Social change dealing effectively with the problem of 
discrimination and poverty and segregation will come 
slowly until there are substantial changes in the negative 
self-image of many Negroes. The movement progresses 
as rapidly as the people develop pride in themselves and 
their community. The main functions of the actions of 
the civil rights movement to date has been to give Black 
people a sense of pride and a sense of power. The Free- 
dom School aids this process. Built around small discus- 
sion groups - through records, poetry, talks with move- 
ment people, the study of Negro history - community 
people are helped in their struggle to shake off the feel- 
ings of inferiority that inhibit their acting on their own 
behalf. During the summer, CORE will be conducting 
Freedom Schools on a regular basis in the ghetto areas. 


6. Voter Registration and Political Education 

All the activities CORE will engage in point ultimate- 
ly to a renewal of the democratic process in this city and 
the bringing of the excluded Negro community into the 
centers of dicision-making. At present the Negro com- 
munity, although 43% of the population of the city have 
only 2 representatives on the 21 man city council, minimal 
representation in the administrative branches of govern- 
ment, and a voting electorate which is only a fraction 
of what it could be. Gerrymandered political districts, 
ségregationist politicians and lack of sustained and honest 
efforts to bring new voters onto the rolls, have kept Negro 
political power to a minimum. 


All the programs - in housing, welfare, education, 
employment, community organization - are directed to 
developing a community self-consciousness about issues 
and eandidates which will allow the community to truly 
have a voice in the councils of government. An extensive 
voter registration campaign, rallies to publicize issues, 
and the creation of community councils to provide the 
structures through which grass roots people could educate 
themselves politically is a major priority in CORE’S ac- 
tion plan for Baltimore. In this respect, the development 
of community organizations is a step in the building of 
political power. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


The problem of discrimination and poverty and seg- 
regation must be solved in Baltimore. But to solve it will 
require the direct support of the Baltimore community. 


One kind of support is the willingness of people to be-- 


come “soldiers in the movement”’ to invest time and en- 
ergy and talent in creating and sustaining new programs. 
Another is a commitment to the fund raising activities 
which are vital to maintaining the projects over a long 
period of time. 


WON'T YOU MAKE AN 
INVESTMENT IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY'S FUTURE? 


Target City Project Office 

832 N. Gay St., 732-8217 and 732-9330, 
Walter Brooks, Director 

Baltimore Core Office, 

832 N. Gay St. 732-8217 and 732-9330, 
James Griffin, Chairman 

Maryland Freedom Union 

905 W. North Avenue 


523-1812 
Vivian Jones, President 
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“Why 
Didn t 
They 
Hit 
Back? 


by JHAN and JUNE ROBBINS 


“Why Didn’t They Hit Back?” which we repxint from the July, 1963, 
issue of REDBOOK, is the moving story of howone young person was 
influenced by CORE’s philosophy and practice of non-violent resist- 
ance to segregation and its evils. It is also an account of the liberating 
impact of an idea on a life that had been shackled by lack of under- 


standing, dullness and frustration. 


Our thanks to REDBOOK and the authors. 


JAMES FARMER, National Director, CORE 


On. a cold, rainy winter evening 
in January, 1962, the John Dick- 
erson family of Cambridge, Mary- 
land, had just finished dinner 
when 20-year-old Joe Dickerson 
said to his brother Eddie, two 
years older, “I’m going over to 
Easton tonight. I hear some 
Northern nigger-lovers are going 
to get beat up. Want to come 
along?” 


Eddie Dickerson told us recent- 
ly in New York. “You have to 
understand how boring life in a 
small town is. There ain’t much 
to do and nowhere to go.” 


Cambridge has a population of 
13,500 — 8,800 whites and 4,700 
Negroes. It lies along the brack- 
ish Choptank River in Dorchester 
County, on the Eastern Shore, 
and was once the home of sharp- 
shooter Annie Oakley. On one of 
its wharves a 72-pound, world- 
record-breaking drumfish was 
landed. Otherwise it is undistin- 
guished. Although there are a 
number of small factories, it is 
still largely a rural area. There 
are rolling fields, orchards, salt 
marshes and sandy shores, deer 
and wildfowl. 


Eddie Dickerson was born and 
grew up there. He is the eighth of 
ten children. His father is a brick- 
layer and is considered a top 
craftsman in his community. Four 
of the seven Dickerson boys also 
are bricklayers. Bill, 39, the oldest 
served in the regular Army and 
is now a salesman in Miami. Clem, 
27, works for an Oklahoma oil 


company. One daughter is mar- 
ried to a mechanic, another to a 
television repairman. The young- 
est, Judy, 17, is still in school. 
Eddie left school at 16. He be- 
gan training as a plumber’s help- 
er, decided he didn’t like the work 
and for the next four years drift- 
ed in and out of a series of odd 
jobs. He is six feet one, rangy, 
hard-muscled and restless. 
“Sometimes in Cambridge you 
get to feeling like you’re going to 
explode,” Eddie said. “So you pick 
a fight with somebody. Almost 
anybody. You slug him. He slugs 
you. There is some blood and lots 
of yelling. After it’s over you feel 
better. Nobody ever talked to me 
none about Saturday-night fight- 
ing being right or wrong. It’s kind 
of like exercise. Sometimes you 


even fight your best friend. But 


you have to have an excuse. May- 
be the person you pick a fight with 
tried to make time with your girl. 
Maybe he has a hot rod that tried 
to pass your car. This time the 
excuse was that a bunch of white 
nigger-lovers and some niggers 
were picketing a restaurant. They 
were trying to claim that black 
and white should sit down to eat 
together. They were outsiders. 
They were trying to interfere 
with our Southern way of life. 
That was enough. I changed my 
clothes. I put on my new red shirt, 
my black pegged pants, my three- 
quarter-legged kicking boots, my 
leather jacket—and I put a pair 
of brass knuckles into my pocket. 
I said, ‘Okay, let’s go!’ ” 


The demonstration in Easton that 
night was part of a mid-Atlantic States 
drive by CORE—Congress of Racial 
Equality—a nationally organized group 
that conducts demonstrations against 
racial discrimination. The group has 
been active in the lunch-counter sit-ins, 
the Freedom Rides, and the picketing 
to call attention to the lack of oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in radio and tele- 
vision. Two years ago CORE decided to 
move against restaurants located on and 
near U.S. Route 40, a main highway 
on the way to Washington, D.C. Some 
African delegates to the United Nations 
had been refused service, and the inci- 
dents had calléd attention to inequities 
in the whole Washington-Maryland 
area. 

James Farmer, CORE’s national di- 
rector, said, “During the weeks we were 
thinking about this campaign, CORE 
representatives stood outside restau- 
rants. They saw white customers go in 
who were sloppily dressed. The men 
were often unshaven, wearing sports 
shirts without ties. The -women and 
girls were wearing shorts, even at din- 
ner. Yet respectably dressed Negroes 
were turned away. 

“We decided we would bring these ir- 
rational inequalities to national atten- 
tion.” 

Early in January a CORE task force 
of 10 Negroes and 20 whites moved into 
Dorchester County in the vicinity of 
Easton, Maryland. They had 14 restau- 
rants to cover and they knew there 
might be trouble. 

CORE is devoted to nonviolence. 
‘Members are pledged and trained not 
to fight back if attacked. They are duty 
bound to give opponents advance notice 
of their intentions. Accordingly they 
wrote letters to the owners of the 
Easton restaurants and to the local law 
authorities stating the time and place 
of their arrival and what they intended 
to do. 

Bill Hansen, a college student from 
Cincinnati who accompanied the group, 
said, “It was very simple. We sent in 
one or two white demonstrators. If they 
were seated, we sent in a mixed pair— 
one white and one colored—to the res- 
taurant. If they were seated, we sent 
two Negroes—or four—within a few 
minutes. Of the fourteen restaurants 
we tested, eight—including an exclusive 
and expensive place called the Tide- 
water Inn — courteously seated and 
served us. Six refused us and we estab- 
lished picket lines in front of them. 

“As dusk fell kids got out of the local 
high school and men returned from 
work. Many of them gathered to jeer, 
whistle and call us names. Pretty soon 
they started shoving us around. They 
knocked the picket signs out of our 
hands, spit on us or stuck out their legs 
to trip us. ; 

“Then the rough stuff started. A big 
fellow wearing a red shirt and a black 
‘leather jacket stepped in front of me 
and slapped me in the face. I staggered 
sideways a few paces, then resumed my 


place in the line and kept on walking. 

“A few seconds later this same fellow 
started punching me, and other guys 
waded into the rest of the line. It didn’t 
last long. The police moved in. They 
were state troopers, and although there 
were no arrests that night, I want to 
say they did a good job. One of them 
even apologized, saying, ‘They’re a 
bunch of young punks. They’re out for 
a good time. This is their idea of fun!’ 
He offered me a box of adhesive band- 
ages. I managed to laugh and said, 
‘No thanks—we brought our own.’ ” 

Eddie Dickerson told us, “You know, 
where I grew up it was considered fair 
sport to catch us a colored boy all alone 
and slap him or kick him or call him 
names—anything to scare him and make 
him run. We’d give him a fair start. 
Then me and my pals would take after 
him—down an alley, over a fence, any- 
where at all. If we caught him, we’d 
beat him up. But mostly he got away. 
It was a kind of a game. Sometimes the 
bigger colored kids would come over to 
our territory and challenge us. If you 
trapped and caught one of those boys, 
it was something to brag about.” 

It has been charged that responsible 
members of the white community in 
Easton paid some money into a strong- 
arm fund that was distributed among 
white delinquents. Eddie Dickerson had 
been in trouble with the law on a num- 
ber of occasions — speeding, street 
brawling, possessing a pistol without 
a permit, intoxication and punching a 
police officer, all were on his record. 
But he firmly denies ever having re- 
ceived any money from anyone in con- 
nection with the CORE demonstrations. 

“T did hear talk that you could get as 
much as three hundred dollars for beat- 
ing up a CORE officer,” he told us. “But 
I thought it was a joke. You don’t make 
three hundred bucks that easy.” 

Young Dickerson and his brother 
started for home when they heard 
police sirens. “We were driving back 
to Cambridge, talking it up and laugh- 
ing,” Eddie recalls. “I said, ‘Boy, I hit 
this one guy in that line as hard as 
I ever hit anyone in my whole life. I 
think I busted my hand doing it! I for- 
got to use my brass knuckles!’ ” 

It was raining harder as the car 
speeded and jolted back toward 
Cambridge. “For some reason I couldn’t 
stop thinking about those men I’d slug- 
ged,” Eddie told us. “Why didn’t they 
hit me back? Were they yellow or some- 
thing? There were guys just as big as 
me. And even the little guys looked 
tough. What was going on? Why the 
hell didn’t they get mad and hit back?” 

Dickerson says he brought up the 
subject once or twice on the ride home 
and was met with shrugs or unsatis- 
factory answers. Eight and a half miles 
out of town, he asked to be let out on 
the road. 

“My brother Joe thought I wanted to 
relieve myself,” he told us. “But instead 
of going back into the bushes, I started 
walking along the road the way we’d 
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come. I told Joe I was going back to 
Easton to ask those guys why they 
hadn’t hit me back. Joe said I was plain 
crazy. He gunned up the car and drove 
away. I knew those CORE guys were 
staying in a church in Easton. I headed 
for it.” 

Bill Hansen, sitting in the church 
with the other picketers, soaking his 
bruises and talking about what had 
happened, recalls Dickerson’s entrance. 
“There was a knock on the door,” Han- 
sen says, “and I opened it. There was a 
young fellow on the doorstep. He was 
kind of purple-nosed with cold and rain- 
water was running off his head and 
neck. He said, ‘I reckon you don’t 
know me.’ 

“I said, ‘Yeah, you’re the one who 
beat me up a couple hours ago.’ He 
walked across the sill. I honestly didn’t 
know what to expect. I thought maybe 
a bunch of guys might charge us when 
I swung open the door, and wreck the 
place. But instead there was just this 
one fellow. He sat down on his heels, 
like he was squatting at a campfire. 
He looked up at us, standing around, 
and he didn’t say anything for a while. 
Then he said, ‘I want to know what’s 
going on. I hit you and you didn’t hit 
me. I came back here by myself. You 
could mob me now and really pound 
into me, but you don’t. Why not?’ ” 

Hansen told us, “I didn’t know just 
what we had hold of. He could have 
been a White Citizens Council plant, 
a stool pigeon. In that case it was a 
great chance to show him that we are 
not a conspiratorial group and have 
nothing to hide. Or he could have been 
some kind of pathetic nut, in which 
case he needed any kindness and charity 
we could show him. But we decided he 
was just a fairly decent, naive sort of 
person who wanted some simple an- 
swers. So I said to him, “Well, you’re 
here. That’s the reason. We want to 
reach people and make them under- 
stand.’ ” 

Dickerson asked curiously, “Why 
should colored and white eat together? 
We don’t want it and they don’t want 
it. Who in hell do you guys think you 
are, coming down to force it on us? 
You come down here and ask for trouble 
and boy, you get it!” 

Hansen said, “We didn’t hit you back 
because we aren’t angry with you. We 
don’t believe in violence. Fists and 
knives and guns have never really 
solved any human problem. We honestly 
think that love can overcome hate. It’s 
a stupid drawback to this country to 
have ten per cent of the population 
denied equality of opportunity. It’s a 
drag on all the rest of us—prejudice 
costs us money.” ... 

“Finally I wound up,” says Hansen, 
“by pointing out that most of the world 
is colored—that whites are really the 
minority. Supreme today, yes—but how 
about tomorrow? 

“When he got up to leave, it was 
nearly three A.M. We were all ex- 
hausted, but it was our impression that 


Dickerson was a completely sincere per- 
son—uneducated, certainly, but with a 
good mind and lots of curiosity. We 
told him we were going to Cambridge 
to spend the night with the St. Clairs, 
a Negro family. We offered him a ride 
home and he took it.” 

Ed Dickerson recalls that he didn’t 
do much more thinking that night. “As 
soon as I hit the sack I fell asleep,” he 
says. “But in the morning my brother 
Joe shook me awake and asked me what 
happened. I said, ‘They ain’t such bad 
guys.’ And he said, ‘You’re nuts! You 
really are crazy!’ 

“A lot of times my brothers have said 
I am crazy. It hurts my feelings, but I 
try not to think about it. I know they 
mean well. We fight a lot, but we are 
a pretty close kind of family. My father 
and mother are real decent people in 
lots of ways and they did the best they 
knew to make us kids good. In some 
ways they were strict, but not all the 
time. They taught us to stand by each 
other and Pop would show us how to 
take on some guy who was getting 
ornery. He always said to us, “Boys, 
remember that if you’re bigger than 
the other guy, hit him! If he’s bigger 
than you are, run like hell!” I'll say 
this for my father—he could take care 
of himself. He was plenty strong. 

“IT guess I had a pretty good time 
when I was growing up. I don’t think 
I ever had a real enemy, even though I 
prided myself on being so tough. I’m 
only afraid of two things—heights and 
bumblebees. 

“A week after the Easton rumble 
those CORE people started in on Cam- 
bridge. They threw up picket lines in 
front of some restaurants down on 
Race Street, our main drag. I didn’t go 
right away down to see them, but I 
heard there was a man-size fight and 
a lot of arrests. 

“The next day I got up, dressed nice 
and went down to the courthouse to see 
what was going to happen. There must 
have been twenty of them picketers 
charged with disturbing the peace, 
loitering and obstructing traffic. The 
judge fined some and sent some to jail. 
It made me mad because I knew who 
must have really started the fight. If 
there’s anything I don’t like, it’s a 
phony pinch. I walked over and shook 
hands with one of the CORE people. 
He was colored. A deputy or somebody 
moved up behind me and grabbed my 
arm. He broke the grip—he damn near 
broke my elbow—and he yelled, ‘Let 
go! You’re nuts, shaking hands with a 
nigger.’ 

“TI don’t like nobody to push me 
around. I don’t really know what got 
into me, but I said, “So what? He’s my 
friend.’ I could hear people around me 
start talking. I got out of the court- 
house and I walked around outside of 
town for a couple of hours. I kept think- 
ing real hard. I asked myself how come 
white people ever got the idea they 
owned the whole world and how whites 
got to be boss of everything? Was it 


Eddie Dickerson 


somewhere in the Bible? I didn’t think 
so. . 
“When I got home my father was 
waiting for me and with him was three 


of my brothers. I kind of knew the news 


would have spread to them. They said I 
was a plain disgrace to the whole fam- 
ily. Then they pushed me through the 
door into the yard. 

“Somebody yelled, ‘Get out and stay 
out!’ 

“T hollered back, ‘I want my clothes 
and all the other stuff I own!’ A couple 
of minutes later a suitcase came flying 
out. They had put in some shirts and 
underwear and my boots, but they kept 
my Sunday suit and my hunting rifle. 
I sure hated to leave that rifle behind. 

“T hung around a little while longer. 
I was hoping to see my mother. I knew 
she was somewheres in the house. But 
finally I picked up the suitcase and 
walked on down the street. I was so 
mad I couldn’t see straight.” 

Eddie’s first thought was to thumb a 
ride to Baltimore, where he had friends 
who might give him a job. “By the 
time I got a few blocks from the house, 
I cooled down some,” he recalls. “The 
idea that I had been thrown out of my 
own house and might never see my fam- 
ily again was pretty awful. Maybe if I 
went away for a while and then came 
back, they would forget all about it. 
But why did I do it in the first place? 


' Just for the fun of stirring up trouble? 


All that stuff Hansen said to me in the 
church that night suddenly seemed to 
come back to me, and it sounded right. 
If this segregation stuff was wrong, 


there was an awful lot of work to do 


before it was going to end. I’d show 
my family a thing or two, and anyway, 


these guys needed all the help they 


could get. Suddenly from feeling miser- 
able I felt pretty good. For the first 
time in my life I had a-hold of an idea 
that seemed important. I knew I just 
had to find out more about it.” 
Dickerson walked to the house of the 
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St. Clairs, the Negro family who, he 
knew, had offered hospitality to CORE. 
He told them that he was experiencing 
a change of heart and a change of con- 
science on the race question and he 
asked them to let him stay with them 
while he did some more thinking about 
it. | 

He told us simply, “They didn’t ask 
me for board money. They didn’t quiz 
me. They just took a chance on me.” 

Herbert St. Clair is a 59-year-old un- 
dertaker, respected and prosperous. He 
and his wife Ruth and a married son 
who lives with them welcomed Dicker- 
son. All, however, were apprehensive. 

Within a few hours there were annoy- 
mous telephone calls that threatened 
the St. Clair family with time bombs 
and lynch mobs. 

Eddie said, “I knew there were two 
kinds of law in the county—one for 
white and one for colored. When I was 
a kid there was lynch law in rural 
Maryland. Once my father took me and 
my brothers to a spot where there had 
been a lynching the night before. They 
had cut down the body, but the rope 
was still swinging. Pop said, ‘Well, 
you see, that’s what happens.’ Nowa- 
days nobody gets lynched. Colored peo- 
ple who make trouble just disappear 
in thin air. People say they went 
North. But everybody knows what real- 
ly happens—they get taken out and 
drowned. There is a strong tide in the 
bay.” 

Herbert St. Clair is vice-president of 
the local chapter of the NAACP, but he 
is not completely committed to the non- 
violent viewpoint of CORE. He and his 
son and half a dozen neighbors stood 
round-the-clock guard duty with loaded 
shotguns. At their insistence, police 
watched the house for ten days. One 
evening a car drove slowly past and 
a single rifle shot was fired at the 
windows. 

Dickerson occasionally ventured out 
to do odd jobs in the segregated neigh- 
borhood. Once he went to a roller- 
skating rink, hoping to see some old~ 
friends. 

“I saw them,” he recalls. “I was 
tripped, pushed and they spit on me. 
I doubled up my fists and got ready to 
slug it-out, and then I thought, Oh, 
what’s the use? and I left.” 

A few days later Eddie heard rumors 
that a movement was under way to have 
him committed to a state mental institu- 
tion. 

“T bet they damn well could do it, 
too,” he told us wryly. “I was the dumb- 
est kid in my class. I had a hard time 
getting through ninth grade. And I 
guess what I was doing seemed crazy 
enough to most people in Cambridge. 
I decided to leave town. I didn’t want 
to get buried in no snake pit.”’ 

He went to Baltimore, obtained an 
interview with CORE organizers and 
was assigned to distribute literature to 
qualified Negro voters and encourage 
them to register. 

He said, “Again I was housed by a 
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colored family. But by this time, you 
know, I hardly paid attention to who 
was colored and who wasn’t. It didn’t 
seem to matter so much. I was working 
pretty hard. I had a part-time job as a 
dishwasher in a local diner. I came 
home late at night to a nice, peaceful 
household—the people were more relig- 
ious -and more polite than any white 
family I knew—and there was a clean 
house and a clean bed. 

“There was a lot of books in the 
house, and I started to read. I read 
pretty slow, but I wanted to know more 
about what I was mixed up in. I read 
a pamphlet on anthropology. I’d never 
even heard the word before. I read a 
biography of Ghandi. I tried to read a 
book on economics but I didn’t know 
what most of the words meant.” 

Eddie learned that two men were 
making inquiries about him, with par- 
ticular regard to his mental health. He 
told us, “I got scared. I decided I better 
get out of the State of Maryland 
pronto: «:..:” ; 

A few weeks later the CORE cam- 
paign in Albany, Georgia, began. It 
was an ambitious undertaking, broader 
in scope than the Freedom Rides and 
lunch-counter sit-ins that preceded it. 
The organization aimed to negotiate 
with town authorities an across-the- 
board agreement to desegregate all pub- 
lic facilities on a planned time schedule 
over a period of years. The mayor and 
other law-enforcement officials refused 
to discuss the matter, and failed even 
to reply to repeated letters requesting 
a conference. CORE set up placard- 
carrying, hymn-singing picket lines all 
over town and asked for volunteers to 
man them. Eddie Dickerson responded. 

He said, “I’d earned about forty dol- 
lars cutting lawns, painting, and haul- 
ing trash. I figured it was enough to 
pay my bus fare to Albany and keep 
me in food and smokes for a week or 
so. I needn’t have worried. I was in 
Albany only thirteen hours when they 
arrested our whole picket line and 
tossed us in jail. 

“The cops handled me pretty rough 
and they made me mad. They shoved 
me in a cell and practically slammed 
the door on my hands. I doubled up my 
fist and pounded on the bars and cussed 
all the swear words I ever knew. 

“A voice behind me said, ‘Okay, now 
you feel better. Sit down and take it 
easy.’ I turned around and saw.a thin, 
dark-haired guy with glasses, a dirty 
beard, and a bruise under his right eye. 
It was Marvin Rich, a CORE director. 
I sat down next to him on a filthy bunk 
bed. There were four other guys in the 
cell. One of them was also a CORE 
member — Fred Gardiner, a student 
from Iowa. The other three were drunks 
or local stumblebums.... ” 

On the morning of the third day Mar- 
vin Rich was released. Eddie appeared 
to be ill. He sat on his bunk, saying few 
words. ; 

“TI guess maybe I had the flu,” he 
told us. “I felt awful. I couldn’t eat. I 


think I was running a high fever. 
Gardiner kept saying I should ask for 
a doctor, but I said, ‘No, I ain’t going 
to ask them for anything!” 

“The parade of drunks and bums 
went in and out of our cell and the 
cops kept making remarks to egg them 
on to beat us up. They even kind of 
said the judge might go soft on them 
if they did. . 

“Finally one beefy, bleary-eyed guy 
took them up on it. He tripped me. I 
got up and automatically pushed him. 
He fell down. I turned my back. He 
jumped me from behind. He really 
worked me over good. I stayed non- 
violent, but I had to jam my fists in 
my pockets to do it. Another of the 
prisoners joined in. ‘they kicked me in 
the kidneys, and it hurt so much I 
cursed at them at the top of my voice, 
but nobody came to see what was 
happening. 

“Later I learned that Bill Hansen, 
who was put across the street in another 
jailhouse, was beaten up at almost the 
same time. They broke three of his 
ribs and fractured his jaw.” 

Imprisoned across the aisle from 
Dickerson’ was another cell load of 
prisoners, all Negro. Among them were 
the Reverend Ralph Abernathy. Dicker- 
son remembers that the Negroes sang 
and had vigorous prayer services. 

“The Reverend Abernathy seemed to 
do most of the prayer-leading,” Dicker- 
son told us. “You know, I never remem- 
ber hearing Martin Luther King’s voice. 
I was disappointed. I thought he would 
be a powerful preacher. But maybe he 
was just sick and tired like I was.... 

“I tried to memorize the songs. I 
knew most of the tunes. I’ve always 
liked music. Sometimes I’d sing along. 
There was one to the tune of ‘Hallelu- 
jah, I’m a Bum.’ It went ‘Hallelujah, 
I’m travelin’, hallelujah, ain’t it fine? 
Hallelujah, I’m travelin’, down free- 
dom’s main line!” ... 

At the end of six days Dickerson was 
let out. He was referred to the home of 
a local CORE sympathizer, and, he says, 
spent an hour submerged in a tub of 
hot water, scrubbing himself with a 
floor brush and yellow soap. The follow- 
ing day he took a bus for New York 
and there told James Farmer that he 
wanted to work full time for the 
organization. 

Farmer, a well-educated, articulate 
man, says, “I wanted to help Eddie. I 
knew that people in his community re- 
garded him as a moron or worse. But I 
felt that there was a lot more to him 
than anyone had yet seen. The fellow- 
ship and acceptance he had experienced 
in CORE—even the jail term—had been 
psychologically good for him. He was 
beginning to realize that there are 
important ideas loose in the world and 
that working to make this country a 
better place to live in is exciting—more 
so than just beating up somebody on 
Saturday night.” 

Farmer gave Dickerson a tiresome, 
undramatic job in New York CORE 


headquarters. He changed typewriter 
ribbons, sharpened pencils, sorted and 
filed letters and pamphlets. He was 
paid $25 per week. It enabled him to 
live at the Y.M.C.A., with almost noth- 
ing left over for social recreation. He 
said it didn’t matter. He read a great 
deal. 

“IT never saw nothing like the New 
York public libraries,” he says almost. 
reverently. “There was a book about 
everything I ever heard of. I was read- 
ing modern political and economic his- 
tory, and I can tell you it was slow 
going. I went to night lectures in non- 
violent techniques. ! 

“When I heard that a CORE task 
force was getting ready to go to Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, I asked if I could 
be counted in. Mr. Farmer talked to me 
about five hours and then he said I 
could go. 

“TI was in Durham three days. I got 
very nervous waiting for something to 
happen. It would have been kind of a 
relief if it did. Meanwhile we kept on 
with the nonviolent drill. 

“In one drill session they asked me, 
‘If someone puts a lighted cigarette 
against your neck, will you remain non- 
violent in your body and spirit?’ I said 
I thought I could. Then they said, ‘What 
if you’re with a woman and someone 
sets fire to her hair like they did to the 
Greensboro sit-ins? What will you do?’ 

“Up in New York I had one answer. 
But down South I began to feel differ- 
ent. I realized I didn’t really dig this 
non-violence thing yet. If you’re a 
Southern boy, you learn early to fight 
to protect women. Once my father and 
my brothers and me jumped out of our 
car and stopped a man from beating up 
a colored woman. It seemed to me that 
if CORE is an army, they should keep 
women out of the front lines. 

“I couldn’t be sure that I wouldn’t 
hit back to protect a woman, so I apolo- 
gized to all the members of the Durham 
group and went back to New York.” 

CORE directors did not reproach him. 
They put him back to work at his office- 
boy job. A few weeks later he was put 
in charge of a picket line in New York 
City that was demonstrating against a 
national restaurant chain. There, Eddie 
told us, he fell in love with a pretty 
college girl who volunteered to help. 

“Her family was poor, like mine,” he 
said. “She was good-looking, she had a 
good shape and she was very smart. I © 
never dated a college girl before. And I 
realized she admired me. I kind of liked 
myself. I was a full-time CORE worker, 
a captain on the picket line.” 

Dickerson wrote a poem for his new 
girl. .. He said ruefully, “She read it 
and she started to correct the spelling. 
I knew then we’d never make it. After 
a while I stopped seeing her.” 

Just before Christmas, Eddie received 
a letter from his mother asking re- 
proachfully why he had stayed away 
so long. She told him about the 50 rela- 
tives who had gathered for Thanks- 
giving, and, he said, it made him home- 


sick. He went back to Cambridge for 
the weekend... 

“My father and my brothers let me 
in the door, but it wasn’t exactly a 
happy reunion,” he reported. “I spent 
the whole time arguing. My father said 
he’d rather see his family dead than 
see Negroes and whites mixing in Mary- 
land. They all wanted to know how 
much I was. getting paid and they 
thought I was lying when I told them 
it was only twenty-five dollars. Lots of 
Southerners think CORE and_ the 
NAACP are financed by Catholic and 
Jewish millionaires.” 

There were no physical fights. 

“T could easily have got into a scrap 
or two,” he said, “but I didn’t. I real- 
ized that I caused a lot of those rows— 
I had talked back to my father just to 
prove I was big enough to get away 
with it. Now I suddenly felt big enough 
not to have to do it. I spent a lot of 
time talking to Judy, my sister. I told 
her I felt the work I was in was the 
most important thing in the world and 
I was educating myself so I could make 
it my lifework. She didn’t say much, 
but she listened.” 

Eddie Dickerson had talked to us in 
New York. After we heard his story we 
told him that we would like to visit 
Cambridge. We wanted to talk to rela- 
tives and neighbors who had witnessed 
his abrupt change of heart. 

“You don’t think I’m conning you, do 
you?” he asked anxiously. We assured 
him that we did not. We said it seemed 
important to understand all the emo- 
tional and intellectual factors that had 
influenced him. He agreed. 

“T don’t understand myself how it all 
happened,” he said. “I know that some- 
thing must have prepared the way, be- 
cause when these ideas were explained 
to me, it was like I’d been waiting to 
hear them all my life. Well, good luck. 
Take care.” 

Certainly the town where a child is 
born and grows to manhood helps make 
him whatever he becomes. Cambridge, 
however, is unsuited to pave the way 
for radical changes. In 1960, 15.2 per- 
cent of the labor force was unemployed, 
compared to 4.8 per cent in the state 
as a whole. Only 3 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the age of 25 or over is college- 
trained, and only 28.7 per cent has com- 
pleted high school, contrasted with the 
state-wide figure of 41.7 per cent. School 
integration is spoken of as “successful,” 
but at present only two Negroes attend 
a formerly all-white school. 

The town appears to lack both eco- 
nomic strength and intellectual leader- 
ship—a dual handicap that may help to 
explain the fact that the median family 
income in the area for the year 1959 
was $3,233, compared to a state-wide 
figure of $5,417. 

We visted the offices of the Cam- 
bridge Daily Banner, and viewed on 
microfilm the news coverage of the 
CORE picketing and arrests. It ap- 
peared to us that events were fully and 
impartially reported. Maurice Rimpo, 


a Banner newswriter, drew our atten- 
tion to two editorials that, he said, 
represented the viewpoints of the in- 
fluential town moderates. They were as 
follows: 

“Perhaps Cambridge has not been 
making fast enough strides to satisfy 
the wishes of those outsiders who have 
no real or lasting interest in the com- 
munity’s welfare. But this community 
has made measurable progress in bi- 
racial matters in the past decades, 
progress CORE and the others may 
not be aware of. ... ” 

“The good will of the people of 
Dorchester County is under severe test 
as a result of the efforts of Baltimore- 
based integrationists to try to force 
overnight integration of Cambridge. 
.. - Dorchester-men are proud and inde- 
pendent. They resent coercion, ultima- 
tums and the threats of a boycott.... ” 

Herbert St. Clair, the Negro under- 
taker who sheltered Eddie Dickerson 
when he first left home, told us he dis- 
agrees strongly with both editorials. 

“What do you mean by the moderate 
viewpoint?” he asked. “You mean the 
white man’s moderate viewpoint. We 
colored people are one third of the 
population down here, but our point of 
view means nothing. 

“We don’t kid ourselves. It’s hard to 
believe that Washington, D.C., is only 
seventy-five miles away—we live like 
the Deep South. There are parts of the 
Eastern Shore where Negroes still get 
off the sidewalk and stand in the gutter 
when a white person walks past. I can’t 
see that things are any better here in 
Cambridge today than they were for 
my father fifty years ago.” ... 

We had no difficulty finding the Dick- 
erson home, an unpainted cinder-block 
house decorated by two red brick col- 
umns at the front. It is well cared for 
and comfortably furnished. We found 
Eddie’s father and his brothers Joe and 
Jim and his sister Judy watching a tele- 
vision Western in the family living 
room. 

John Dickerson sat in a rocking chair. 
Thin strands of gray hair fell over his 
lined face. His shoulders slumped,. yet 
the muscles in his arms and chest still 
looked powerful. When he spoke, his 
breath came in weary gasps. When we 
began asking questions about Eddie, 
his face twisted, his eyes grew narrow 
and his voice sounded irritated. 

“T don’t want to talk about him. We 
don’t agree with anything he is do- 
ee Peas 

Eddie’s father rose from his rocker 
and firmly showed us to the door. 
“What Eddie did was terrible,’ he 
said. “I’d like to think that someday 
he’ll get his senses back. Colored and 
white living side by side as equals just 
isn’t right. They aren’t my equals. I’m 
dead sure of that.” 

John T. Comer, supervisor of pupil 
services for Cambridge schools, said, 
“Eddie was a very poor student. He 
was in a special class for slow pupils. 
He spent two years in first grade and 


two years in second grade. He quit 
school in ninth grade.” 

He added, “He was well liked, how- 
ever, by both classmates and teachers. 
He never caused any trouble. If you 
scolded him, he’d never answer back. 
Often, on the playground, he’d stick up 
for some younger boy who was being 
pushed around.... ” 

We talked to a number of young men 
and women who had known Eddie as 
friend and schoolmate. 

A pretty young matron pushing a 
baby carriage smiled and blushed as 
she recalled her high-school friendship 
with Eddie. 

“We girls considered him a_ good 
date,” she said. “He was attractive and 
a lot of fun. He was always willing to 
go places, and if he had money, he 
wouldn’t hold it back. The way things 
turned out, I’m sure glad I didn’t marry 
him, but I might have if he’d asked 
me..." 

A younger boy who told us he was 
still in high school recalled, ‘“‘“Eddie used 
to be a hero to me. A couple of bigger 
boys started knocking me around once 
and he chased them off. He was always 
sticking up for somebody. I remember 
I heard about how Eddie and another 
boy were fooling around in some rich 
lady’s greenhouse and the other boy 
stripped all the flowers off some rare, 
expensive plant—a rare orchid, I think 
it was. The other kid was already in 
some kind of jam, so when the lady 
that owned the plant started to yell, 
Eddie took the blame for it. 

“And the other kid wasn’t even grate- 
ful. Later he stole Eddie’s knife and 
sold it. 

“Eddie was determined that his sister 
Judy was going to stay good. She’s 
not the kind that would go bad anyway, 
but Eddie was taking no chances. He 
wouldn’t even let her have any dates. 
Once a fellow came to call on her and 
Eddie and one of his brothers opened 
the door, picked him up and threw him 
in the river. I sure miss Eddie. I just 
don’t understand what got _ into 
LS a a: 

Cambridge Police Chief Bruce Kinna- 
man, however, takes a less charitable 
view of Eddie. Kinnaman, a vigorous, 
sharp-eyed police officer, spoke freely 
of the tension and difficulties stirred up 
by the CORE demonstrators. 

“They are lawbreakers,” he _ said 
angrily. “They come in here and defy 
our laws, and when we arrest them, 
they get down on their knees and start 
to sing hymns. Or else they stand up 
and sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
It riles me! ...As to Eddie, I’ve known 
him a long time. I don’t see how any 
group of people with their heads 
screwed on straight could make a saint 
out of him. He’s the kind of simple- 
minded nincompoop who will do any- 
thing anybody tells him. Tell him to 
carry a picket sign, he’ll carry a sign. 
Tell him to stick a knife in someone, 
maybe he’ll do that too. I feel sorry for 
his folks, but as far as this town is 


concerned—good riddance.” 

The Reverend Albert Medlock, former 
minister of Cambridge’s Grace Method- 
ist. Church, sharply disagreed with the 
conclusions of other local authorities. 

“T know a lot of people in Cambridge 
looked down on Eddie as lazy and shift- 
less because he never settled down to 
one job. But I think all those years he 
was trying to find himself. I considered 
him very bright in many areas. It’s 
true he didn’t have a conventional mind, 
but he was totally honest—everyone 
knows he never lied. His parents aren’t 
regular churchgoers, but Eddie came 
voluntarily to Sunday school and when 
he got old enough he joined the church. 
He was always interested in moral 
questions — what the church teaches 
about the relationship of man to man. 

“He was different from his family. 
Yet he was willing to sacrifice himself, 
perhaps to an absurd degree. I married 
Eddie and his wife and I baptized their 
baby—I know what I’m talking about.” 

We were startled. We said that Dick- 
erson had never mentioned the fact that 
he was married. 

“I can scarcely blame him; it was not 
a happy situation,” the minister re- 
plied. ““Eddie and his brother were both 
deeply involved with the same girl. It 
was Eddie who married her. I know he 
has sent money to support the child. 
His wife is an intelligent girl and comes 
from a very decent family, but it was 
not a spirtually healthy union — al- 
though I hoped it might grow to be. 
I understand that she has gone out of 


town to establish residence for a di- 
vorce. 

“My view of Eddie is that he never 
had the chance to develop himself prop- 
erly. If he was slow and lazy or occa- 
sionally violent and dissolute, it was 
because his environment did not pro- 
vide the proper encouragement for him 
to become something better.” 

We returned to New York and asked 
Dickerson why he had not told us about 
his marriage and his 14-month-old son. 

“IT don’t know,” he said dejectedly, 
“I knew you’d find out when you went 
down home, but I guess maybe I hoped 
that by not mentioning it, it would go 
away and seem like it never happened. 
We never really wanted to be man and 
wife. We had agreed to get a divorce 
before I even left town. The little boy is 
healthy and strong and a good kid— 
but I just don’t feel like his father. 
His mother is a nice person and she is 
young and pretty enough to start her 
life over. I wish her the best of luck. I 
guess I was wrong to date other girls 
while I was still married.”’ 

He asked anxiously what people in 
Cambridge had said about him. We 
told him that nearly everyone seemed 
fond of him but many believed him to 
be irresponsible. 

“T know,” he said. “Up North here, 
people who hear what I’ve done think 
I’m the greatest. . . . And down home 
they think I belong in the booby hatch. 
But I’m going to show them that I can 
amount to something. I’m going to night 
school. 


“The CORE people are the only ones 
I’ve ever known who treat me with 
dignity, as if I’m as good as anybody. 
Even after I slugged them, they be- 
lieved I was a good guy. And when I 
chickened out in Durham, they were 
ready to trust me again. I appreciate 
that. I want to prove myself to them. 
I don’t have any doubts no more. I feel 
pretty strong that everyone—no matter 
what color skin he has—should have 
equal opportunities. God meant it that 
way. And it don’t make sense to beat 
them up so they’ll believe it. It has to 
be done by nonviolence if it’s going to 
WORKS Bie | 

Marvin Rich, the CORE official who 
shared a jail cell with Eddie in Albany, 
had the final comment: 

“T think Eddie was lost before he 
came to us. He had no sense of identity. 
He didn’t know where he was going. 
Nobody had much use for him, so of 
course he didn’t have much use for him- 
self. If you don’t respect yourself, you 
hate the world or any handy target. 
That’s what made him so fast with his 
fists. When CORE showed him that a 
man’s strength can be used for spiritual 
and moral purposes, it straightened him 
Out ou. +i 

“The tragedy is that there are so 
many Eddie Dickersons—thousands of 
young men and women whose lives are 
wasted. Maybe that’s what produces our 
bigots. But if we can reach Eddie, I 
guess we can hope in time to reach 
them all.” 

THE END 


From Redbook, September, 1963 


“Why didn’t they hit back?” was the question that puzzled Eddie 
Dickerson when he slugged those Freedom Riders. It was also the title 
of an article in the July REDBOOK that told how young Dickerson later 
regretted his action so deeply he joined CORE to help the cause of 
racial equality. While that story was still on the newsstands Eddie 
returned to his home town, Cambridge, Maryland, for the acid test of 
his conversion. In a press photo, which appeared in papers across the 
country July 9th, he is shown kneeling with others in front of a restau- 
rant in protest of segregation just as the proprietor slapped a raw egg 
in his face. The youth bore that and other indignities without striking 
back, and now it is the restaurant owner who feels regret. “I’m 
ashamed,” he said afterward. “I’ll never forget it. It makes me feel 
very little, less than a man.” 
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7 October 1964 


Mr. Gilbert B. Phillips, President 
The American Automobile Association 
Madison Avenue & 78th Street 

New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Phillips: 


The matter of fair employment is one of the major concerns of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. I am certain that you are aware of CORE's 
activities throughout the nation in attempting to secure equal treat- 
ment of Negroes. We have from time to time received complaints about 
the hiring practices of the American Automobile Association. I am 
writing now specifically about the situation regarding your Michigan 


affiliate. 


I understand that of approximately 2,000 employees hired by the Michi- 
gan Association that less than 1% are Negroes. I am also informed 
that negotiations have been taking place by your Michigan affiliate 
and our Detroit CORE chapter for almost a year. At this point ten 
persons have been arrested upon complaint of the Automobile Association 
of Michigan on charges of trespassing. These persons are yet to stand 
trial. I am further informed by our chapter that the negotiations 
failed because the Association was unwilling to divulge information 
about their turgover and the kinds and numbers of positions held by 


nonwhites. 


It is most difficult for CORE to determine whether or not a company 
pursues a fair hiring policy without the cooperation of the company 
concerned. I have been disturbed that your Michigan affiliate has not 
seen fit to be more cooperative. It is not unusual for a firm to sup- 
ply us with the type of information that was requested by our Detroit 


unit. 


I would appreciate it very mch if I could hear from you in regard to 
the Michigan situation. A number of other CORE chapter expressed an 
interest in looking into the hiring policies of other of your affili- 
ates. I telieve it could be helpful for us to discuss this problem on 
the national level. I trust that you will be in touch with me as soon 


as possible. 
Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
J :FLP National Director 


cc: Miss Gloria Brown 
Chairman, Detroit CORE 


MEMORANDUM. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York City, N. ¥Y. 10038 
8 October 1964 


TO; All Chapter Chairmen 
FROM: James T. McCain, Director of Organization 


The enclosed letter is self-explanatory. The last Steering Committee 
voted to inform all of the chapters of this project of Detroit CORE. Your 
cooperation is asked in helping to bring pressure on AAA. 


There are two things that you might do: | 
(1.) Write to Mr. Phillips informing him of your 
chapter's concern and 
* (2.) Look into the hiring policies of AAA in your 
own community. 


Please send me a copy of any correspondence that you may have in this 
regard. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y, 10038 
CO 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich or Jim Peck 


ARREST TWO NEGOTIATING TEAMS IN AAA JOB DRIVE 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 8--The arrests on ‘trespassing" charges of two Detroit 
CORE negotiating teams within a week spotlighted the American Automobile 
Association's resistance to a CORE fair employment campaign which started a 
year ago. 

The two teams included five persons each. The second arrests occurred on 
October 2, five minutes after the local AAA office closed for the day. The 
negotiators were sitting in the building's lobby. Those arrested were Mrs, 
Gloria Brown, chairman of Detroit CORE, Mrs. Selma Goode, Mrs. Janice 
Rosenfeld, Charles Russell and Delano Esselman. 

Outside the building was a mass picket line including Rev. Henry Hitt 
Crane, nationally-known civil libertarian and Rev. James Wadsworth, president 
of the Detroit NAACP. Detroit CORE has picketed AAA since August. Negotiations 
started last November, but AAA persistently has refused to submit figures 
on the racial composition of its itienteni staff. According to a survey made 
by CORE, of 2,000 persons employed by AAA throughout the state, only 17 


are Negroes. 
Mobilize Nationwide Support 


Nationwide support of Detroit CORE's AAA campaign was voted unanimously 
by CORE's national action committee at its most recent meeting. CORE groups 
across the country have been urged to follow the lead of CORE National 
Director James Farmer in writing a protest letter to AAA President Gilbert 
Phillips and to investigate AAA's employment policy in their respective 


communities. 

CORE's first fair job campaign against AAA started ten years ago in New 
York City. Although the campaign had active support from the local labor 
movement and from the Jewish civil rights organizations, which were trying to 


get AAA to stop listing discriminatory resort hotels in its guide, AAA remained 
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_ THIS LETTER WAS SENT TO MR. DAVID L. ANDERSON, CHATRMAN, 


ACTION COMMITTEE, WEST ESSEX CORE, IN ORDER TO CLEAR UP 
(A MISUNDERSTANDING ON THE PART OF MANHATTAN CORE. WE 
UNDERSTAND THAT MR. ANDERSON USED THIS LETTER AS A BASIS 


FOR DISCUSSIONS WHICH WERE HELD BETWEEN WEST ESSEX CORE 


AND MANHATTAN CORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


BREWERS OF FINE ALE AND BEER 


57 FREEMAN ST. 
NEWARK I,NEwW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


MITCHELL 3-3000 
December 10, 1964 


Mr, David L. Anderson, Chairman 
West Essex CORE 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


The purpose of this letter is to reduce to writing our various conversations 
resulting from recent charges by New York CORE which allege discriminatory 
hiring -ractices by certain New York City Teamster Unions. Ballantine has no 
contract with the Teamster Locals #3 and #46 which have been mentioned. 


The Ballentine Brewery is located in Newark, New Jersey, and delivers beer and 
ole from Newark into New York City. Therefore, our contracts end negotiations 
in this area of employment are all with the Brewery Vorkers Joint Local Executive 
Board of New Jersey, representing Local #843, Local #153 and Local #4 with whon, 
as you know, we presently have contracts. | 


All Ballantine beer sold through our New York City Sales Office, located at 
1133 York Aveme, is delivered by trucks operating out of Newark and by drivers 
covered under the contracts mentioned above. 


To say the least, it seems grossly unfair that with this information easily 
euthenticated and clearly available to them, that people representing the New York 


CORE Organization should be allowed to continue picketing and other activities 
aimed at a boycott of cur products in the New York City market. 


If further authentication of the above or additional details in any phase of this 
matter are necessary, please know of our willingness to be promptly at your 
disposal. : 


Your continued interest in this situation is appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


John E, Farrell 


é President 


1948 - 


1949 - 


1950 - 


1952 = 


1959 - 
1964 - 


BERNED C RESWELL 


NEW JERSEY OFFICE — SALESMAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE — SALESMAN 
SALES AND PROMOTION 


SALES SUPERVISOR 


ASSISTANT PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGER 
CHAIRMAN, ETHNIC MARKETING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


WEST ESSEX CHAPTER, CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, POST OFFICE BOX 414, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


40 South Burnet Street 
East Orange, New Jersey 
December 11, 1964 


Mr. Lou Smith 

CORE Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Gnith: 


I was advised by Mr. McCane to bring this matter to your attention relative 
to the Employment Committee of Manhattan CORE at 307 = 125th Street, Chairman, 
Mr. Cyril Harvey and the Ballentine boycott. In all probability, you will 
have had phone conversations about this prior to receipt of this letter. 
However, enclosed is a letter to me from the President of Ballantine, Mr. 
John E. Farrell, who has been of immeasurable help to West Essex CORE in 
achieving an equitable settlement of problems in the industry in New 
Jersey. Our Committee is preparing summaries of the negotiations and 
final contract for distribution to CORE chapters across the country, 
particularly in New York, Missouri and Wisconsin in hopes that a similar 
settlement,if not better, can be achieved in their states. The current 
New Jersey settlement is enforced by an NIRB ruling and has the force of 
law. : 


Current boycott by Manhattan CORE jeopardizes a successful attack on minority 
group employment in the Breweries since (1) it is directed against Ballantine 
which has shown good faith and sincerity, (2) Ballantine not being affiliated 
with either the Board of Trade or the New York Teamsters cannot influence 

the New York situation and (3) we are in danger of losing a positive ally 

in the struggle for equal rights. 


I also enclose a news release out today which relates to this issue. In 

the past, we have met with Mr. Farmer and CORE's Chief Counsel, Carl Rachlin 

on this and they have a file on the case except for recent wrap-up negotiations. 
West Essex CORE has met with Mr. Harvey and are appalled at the scatter-gun 
approach now in use and seek your help to correct this injustice being visited 
on Ballantine. We take this step since New York's current situation is 

exactly the same that we confronted in New Jersey prior to June 1964. I 

and my Committee stand available for conferences and feel that New York's 
present course is destructive and futile, even unethical. If necessary I 

can be reached at ORange 6-1000, Ext. 381 from 8 to 4:30 P.M. and at 


ORange 3-7205 after 5 P.M. 
Sincerely, 
SN anh 5. Gundevoor 
DAVID L. ANDERSON 
Vice Chairman 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


Cslallished 7840 
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57 FREEMAN STREET 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


December 10, 1964 


Mr. David L. Anderson, Chairman 
West Essex CORE 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


The purpose of this letter is to reduce to writing our various 
conversations resulting from recent charges by New York CORE 
which allege discriminatory hiring practices by certain New 
York City Teamster Unions. Ballantine hes no contract with 
the Teamster Locals #3 and #46 which have been mentioned. 


The Ballantine Brewery is located in Newark, New Jersey, and 
delivers beer and ale from Newark into New York City. Therefore, 
our contracts and negotiations in this area of employment are 
all with the Brewery Workers Joint Local ixecutive Board of New 
Jersey, representing Local #843, Iocal #153 and Iecal #4 with 
whom, as you know, we presently have contracts. 


All Ballantine beer sold through our New York City Sales office, 
located at 1133 York Avenue, is delivered by trucks operating 
out of Newark and by drivers covered under the contracts men- 


tioned above. 


To say the least, it seems grossly unfair that with this informa- 
tion easily authenticated and clearly available to then, that 
people representing the New York CORE Organization should be 
allowed to continue picketing and other activities aimed at a 
boycott of our products in the New York City market. 


If further authentication of the above or additional details in 
any phase of this matter are necessary, please know of our 
willingness to be promptly at your disposal. 


Your continued interest in this situation is appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
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report job gains 


Much progress has been made during the year in 
providing better job opportunities for minority ele- 
ments in the state’s breweries. This was announced 


jointly in Newark yes- 
terday by the West Es- 
sex Chapter of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE) and the New Jer- 
. sey Brewers Association. 

The: brewers’ group includes 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Anheuser- 
Busch, Pabst and Liebmann 
Breweries. 


The report pointed out that as 
a result of joint efforts, along 
with .cooperation of Teamsters 
loc’als, employes previously 
classified as “Seasonal A’’ by 


the unions were, as of June, 


given regular status. 

CORE and the brewers have 

worked since February, the an- 

nouncement said, to gain regu- 

lar union status for this group, 

which included the only non- 
hourly employes on year- 
status at the breweries. 


The current contract, it was 


announced, has not only made 
it possible for new employes to 
acquire regular union status. 
David L. Anderson, chairman 
of the action committee of the 
West Essex CORE, issued the 


statement on behalf of both or- 


ganizations. 
He said the settlement repre- 
sented ‘“a_ significant accom- 


plishment in attaining job op- 
portunities for minority groups 
in a major American industry.” 
CORE also. complimented 
members of the brewers’ asso- 
ciation “for their diligent efforts 
in reaching an equitable settle- 
ment of this issue.” 

Anderson said continued co- 
operation was expected and 
further progress would be 
made. 


an ---- --anlrar 


FROM: David L. Anderson, Chairman 


West Essex CORE 
P. O. Box 414 
East Orange, New Jersey 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


For Further Inf ormation 


Phone: ORange 6-1000 
' 673-7205 


CORE LEADER HAILS MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH. FOR 
EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN BREWING INDUSTRY 


NEWARK, N. J., December 14 -- David L. Anderson, Chairman of 


the Action Committee of West Essex CORE in New Jersey today hailed an agree- 


a 


ment with Ballantine and members of the New Jersey Brewers Associationasa 


major breakthrough in the Metropolitan area for providing greater job opportunities 


for minority employees, and stressed that the pact was achieved through sustained 


cooperative negotiation. 


Anderson said that current and future employment opportunities are 


contingent upon pre-planning, lines of communication, mutual trust and coopera- 


tion '"'and this has been achieved in working toward the goal of equal opportunities 


for ail. '’ 


= 


He specifically pointed out that an early retirement incentive plan 


included in the agreement, the lowering of requirements for regular employee | 


status, plus the expectation of continued growth of sales in the industry would 


open the door to more and more jobs for all. 


He referred to an announcement he made last week on behalf of West 


Essex Core and the Brewers Association which, in addition to Ballantine, includes 


Anheuser Busch, Pabst and Rheingold. 


( more ) 
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The full report telling of 1964 progress in providing greater job opportunity 


for minority employees in New Jersey Breweries points out that as a result of the joint 


effort of the two organizations and the cooperation extended to their efforts by the 


Teamsters Joint Local Executive Board representing Locals #843, #153 and #4, employees 
previously classified as Seasonal ''A" by the unions, have as of June, | 1964, baal given 
regular status. 

The CORE chapter and the Brewers Association worked since February to 
gain regular union status for this group of Seasonal ''A'' employees, that included the 
only non-white hourly employees on year-round status inthe breweries. The current 
contract has not only made Seasonal '"'A'''s regular employees, but will also make it 
possible for new employees to acquire regular union status. The normal operation of 
the job market should guarantee that new employees will include minority group workers. 

Anderson said that it is anticipated that under the agreement, in addition to 
plant personnel, the large number of New Jersey based trucks which deliver beer to the 
New York market will be manned by an accelerated number of Negro drivers. He further 
said that the greatest growth potential inthis area of employment is at Ballantine, because 
its total delivery to the New York market comes from its plant in Newark. 

In issuance of the statement, Anderson claimed that the settlement represented 
"a significant accomplishment in attaining job opportunities for minority groups in a 
major American industry. " 

West Essex CORE complimented the members of the New Jersey Brewers 


Association "for their diligent efforts in reaching an equitable settlement. 


( more ) 


of this issue.'' Anderson indicated that this cooperation would make possible a 


continuing implementation of the program. 
The two organizations indicated that all who had participated in the 
meetings during 1964 look forward to a continuance of this constructive relationship 


in the years ahead. 
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Buck And Ballot 


By JACKIE ROBINSON 


It is a by-product of the Negro Revolution—and a 


very heartening sign that more and more giant com: 
panies are demonstrating their awareness of and 
respect for the Negro market. Little by little, for 
instance, you can see Negroes being sneaked into 


television shows, not as stars—but in bit parts; may- 


be a face in a crowd or perhaps a po- 


liceman patrolling a beat or a mailman | aa 


on his rounds. This is as it should be. 
It has been so unrealistic, for instance, # 


crowded 42nd Street and not one Ne- yam 
gro in that crowd. Sh = 
The magazines have been —_ ee 
this new awareness, too. Recently, I % 
leafed through a nationally circulated 


Sunday magazine section. I was think- RUBINSON | 


ing, ironically, that if one were to believe what one 
was seeing, there were no Negroes who smoked cig- 


arettes,. wore hats, bought evening gowns or used 


cosmetics. Then, in the rear of the magazine, came 
a pleasant surprise. There was a half page ad herald- 
ing the virtues of a popular brand of shoe. A good 
looking Negro model was featured. 

I’d like to pay tribute to one company, however, 
which didn’t begin courting the Negro market only 
after ‘the Revolution erupted. I am speaking of the 
Ballantine Beer people. Recently, in Miami, I learned 
that several of the Negro girls who had participated 
in the ‘‘Miss Universe”? competition had a big yen to 


visit New York before returning to their various- 


countries. 

They had never been to New York, and had no 
idea how to get there and wanted to find some re- 
spectable way to be sponsored in a trip to the city of 
which they had heard so much. From my friend, 


Kiah Sales, I had been hearing what liberal policies. 


Ballantine had been exhibiting for some years. I 
called Bernie Creswell, an assistant promotion man- 


ager for Ballantine Bese! cs seme the girls’ desire. 
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Bills Paid | 

Within a couple of hours, I had word that Ballan- 
tine would sponsor the girls’ trip to New York, paying 
all expenses. This quick response made me take a 
closer look into Ballantine’s policies. I talked at 
length with Kiah, who is one of the company’s top 
executives, being a district sales manager with really 
significant voice in company affairs. I talked with 


Bernie and district manager George Utenddahl and - 


learned some interesting things about the company. 


One Of First | 

Ballantine was one of the first companies—long 
before the Revolution—to use Negro girls in point of 
sales displays. The company was one of the first to 
sponsor such Negro sports personalities as Charlie 
Sifford and Ted Rose. They ‘contributed heavily to 
the successful riodeling careers of several girls who 
are among our best-known models, including Cecelia 
Cooper and LeJeune Huntley. | 

In the case of LeJeune, who will be remembered 
as the winner of the Miss Cannes Festival in France, 
they. spent $2500 for her trip and then hired her to 
work for them. The company, from what I can fell, 
does not hire Negroes as showcasing. Wheri they give 
a Negro a job of responsibility, he has authority, just 
as Kiah and some of my other friends do. 

I heard something else recently which pleased 
me very much. Wyatt Tee Walker, Executive As- 
sistant to Dr. Martin King, tells me that after the 


‘ hullabaloo died down on all the picketing and dem- 


onstrations against Woolworth stores, that chain has 
shown that‘it learned a lesson by going all-out to 
desegregate its Southern lunch counters. 

Not only that, Wyatt says, but the chain has 
scouts out in various Southern communities, hunting 
down white collar and managerial material among 
young Negroes. 

Both business people and politicians are really 


“becoming aware of the power of the Negro economic- 


ally and politically. The buck and the ballot are our 


most potent possessions with which we can punish 


oul enemies and reward our friends. I am glad that 
this is being recognized more and more by whites. 
We'll really begin to get somewhere when more of 
us begin to realize it. ee. 

REPRINT FROM 


N. Y. AMSTERDAM NEWS, Sat., Nov. 2, 1963 
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THE ROY CAMPANELLA- 


BALLANTINE STORY 
Story Of Man’s Faith In Man 
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By JAMES L. HICKS 
When the familiar cry of “Play Ball’ rings out 
across world famous Yankee Stadium this Spring, the 
drama, the thrills, the excitement, which will envelop 
the playing field, will be momentarily overshadowed by 
drama which will take place in a television booth high 
above the heads of the fans in the stands. 

For there in that small TV booth, a once all-around, 
but now paralyzed, athlete who refused to believe that he 
was through with baseball, will be welcomed back to the 
— 3 game through the efforts of a nationally known, community 
- ie minded beer company which convinced him that he truly 

ol is was not through and which was willing to put its economic 
power behind his stout heart to help him prove it. 

The star of the drama will be Roy Campanella. The 
producers of the show will be P. Ballantine and Sons, brew- 
ers of Ballantine Beer and Ale. The supporting cast of 
characters will be Mel Allen, Phil Rizzuto and roughly 180 
million followers of a national pasttime known as baseball 
—many of whom feel that Roy Campanella was the greatest 
catcher who ever blocked home plate. 


A First lantine are old hands at 

It’s fitting and _ proper “firsts.” When Campy utters 
that in his comeback to the first word in a TV mike 
baseball. Campy will start off at a Yankee game, he will 
eo | ee with a “first” and it is equal- automatically become the 
INSIDE STUFF — Campanella as a representative for Ballantine ly fitting that that first first member of his race to 
insisted on knowing every detail of the operation. Here he is 
given the “high level’ treatment on how telephone sales are taken 


care of by Ballantine. Doing the honors are Al Lenz, left; John 
Doyle and at right, General Manager John Cook. 


CONGRATULATIONS!—New York Giants star, Roosevelt Brown, — 
left, and backfield star, Alex Webster, 2nd from left, were on 
hand to congratulate Campy for becoming the first Negro T. V. 
Sportscaster in Major League baseball. Seated left to right are 
Ballantine executives Bernie Creswell, Artie Wieber, Campy and 
John Cook, General Manager of Ballantine’s New York office. 
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should be made possible by telecast major league base- 
| ball. 
But it will be far from the 


Ballantine. 
For both-Campy and Bal- 


THE GO-GETTERS! — Here’s the three-ring Ballantine team, which in addition to bringing you one of the world’s best beers, also 
presents a community program which provides new life and incentive to both young and old people of the New York community. 
Left to right, standing, they are Wesley Swint, salesman; Artie Wieber, bottle sales manager; Richard Augustine, merchandising; 
George Utendahl, salesman; George Dunnings, salesman: Joseph Fernandez, assistant public relations manager; Ralph Infonti, sales- 
man; Artie Zayat, borough manager; Al Lenz, New York office manager; John Cook, general manager of New York office. Seated, 
Bernie Creswell, assistant public relations manager and Roy Campanella, the man from Ballantine. 
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THE GLAD EYE — Campy, who is a real champion when it comes 
to a sunny disposition, gives a fan the “Glad Eye”, as he watches 
game at Yankee Stadium with his wife Ruthe and son, Tony 


first time that P. Ballantine 
and Sons have projected a 
member of Campy’s race in- 
to a “first.” Last year it was 
at Atlantic City when shape- 
ly Cecelia Cooper rode a 
Ballantine - sponsored float 
in the ‘Miss America Pa- 
rade” to become the first of 
her race ever to be thus fea- 
tured. 


Nothing New 
But Ballantine can go back 
much further than last year. 
As a matter of fact this writ- 
er was pleasantly surprised 
to walk into the New York 


offices of Ballantine at 1133 
York Avenue and find on 
the wall there a plaque from 
the New York AMSTERDAM 
NEWS dated 1952 in which 
Dr. C.B. Powell, editor and 
publisher, had cited Ballan- 
tine for “outstanding democ- 
racy in inter - cultural rela- 
tions.”” That was before this 
writer’s time at the AM- 
STERDAM NEWS — and it 
seems only fair to point out 
that it was about two years 
before the U. S. Supreme 
Court got around to ruling 
that segregation in the Amer- 


ican way of life is unconsti- 
tutional. Ballantine has long 
been a front runner in race 
relations. 


Before Campy signed for 
television there was radio. 
And the same hand which 
was extended to him in tele- 
vision, is the hand which 
reached out to him in radio, 
the hand from Ballantine. 

Campy’s entry into radio 
is a touching story and 
Campanella tells it like this 
in his moving book, “It’s 
Good To Be Alive.” 

Campy’s Corner 


“It was just about then 
that my _ business agent, 
Frank Scott, contacted me 
regarding a radio show. An 
advertising agency had in- 
terested a large brewery in 
sponsoring a five - minute 
daily broadcast featuring me. 
I was to interview different 
sports people each night. 
The idea appealed to me. 
During my entire career in 
the major leagues, I had 


been the one being inter- 


viewed. Now I would be on 
the other side of the fence. 
It figured to be very inter- 
esting. 

‘“‘We worked out a deal, 
and that’s how “Campy’s 
Corner” got started. At first 
they wanted to call it 
“Campy’s Bullpen,” but that 
title was limited to baseball. 
This show was to cover all 
sports. Therefore, ‘“Campy’s 
Corner.” Chris Schenkel, 
well-known sportscaster was 
assigned to work with me 
and he proved to be a big 
help. 

‘He helped me over the 
rough spots when I was 
breaking in. In fact, the en- 
tire crew was wonderful.”’ 


Therapy 


“Having a show of my 
own proved to be the best 
therapy in the world for me. 
It gave me an_ incentive. 
More than that, it was the 
answer to something that 
had been bothering me for a 
long time. Here was a way I 


could earn a living all over 
again; here was a way I 
could provide for my family 
in the future.” | 
Bedside Tapes 
Campy tells his story like 


the pro that he is but even 
Campy’s open matter - of - 
fact confessions can not ad- 
equately describe what it was 
like in those first few weeks 
when Campy was signed by 
Ballantine. 

You will. recall that he 
was paralyzed in an automo- 
bile accident on Janury 28, 
1958. Ballantine first began 
talking to him about a radio 
show in mid July of 1958, 
and an agreement on the 
show was reached in early 
August. 

August 5, 6, and 7 marked 
the first bedside taping of 


the new show. These early 
shows were actually taped 


with sportscaster Chris 
Schenkel lying on a _ bed 
alongside Campy’s bed. The 
shows continued to be taped 
in this fashion through Au- 
gust, September and October 
1958. 

By November Roy was 
able to work in a wheelchair 
and by early December, 1958 
he was able to go to the stu- 
dio for the first time “and 
really do a radio show.” 

There was never any 
doubt about public accept- 
ance of the Campanella ra- 
dio show. It was simply a 
matter of putting him on the 
air and letting baseball fans 
know the call letters of his 
radio station. That was all. 
The fans did the rest. 


Show Grows 


The show began with just 
one station in New York. 
But before the year was out 
Campy was being heard in 
more than 60 different mar- 
kets throughout the coun- 
try. 

By the end of 1959 Campy 
and Ballantine began to look 
toward television, and in 
January, 1960 Campy’s Cor- 
ner began a live television 
show seen throughout the 
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SURROUNDED — Campanella is honored as Citizen of the Year 
at the 8th Annual Awards Dinner of the Sports Lodge of B'nai 
B'rith and is surrounded by some of the nations top athletes. From 
left is Boxing Authority Nat Fleischer, Jockey Ismael Valenzuela, 
Harness Driver Stanley Dancer; Pro-Footballer John Unitas; Army 
Grid star Pete Dawkins; Baseballer Bob Turley; Track champion 
Rafer Johnson; Baseball executive Joe Cronin and champion 
Bowler, Lindy Faragalli. 


ON THE TEAM — Campanella is congratulated by part of the 
Ballantine “team” in the firm’s New York sales office. That's 
Verda Johnson seated with Campy. Standing in rear, left to 
right. are Joe Cray, Violet Knowland, John Sawker, Eileen Mc 
Durm, Al Lenz, Irma Laureno, Virginia Dunbar, Margaret 
Newman and Lucy Grubler. 


ALWAYS A FAN! — Roy Campanella in his wheel chair watches 
basketball game with another wheel chair athlete, Junius Kellogg, 
left, former Manhattan college basketball star who helped expose 
point shaving scandal of a few years back. 
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ceived the educational] fund from Vance Sanders. 


10 GRAND SMILE! Roy Campanella wears a pleased expression 


as he is presented with certificates of $10,0¢0 trust in shares of 
the Boston Fund for the education of his three youngest children. 


Left to right, Ruthe, Roy, Jr., and Tony. The Campanella’s re- 
Presentation 


was made by Ralph Edwards on his T.V. program, “This Is 


Your Life.” : 


A LITTLE WHILE BACK! — Dr. C. B. Powell, left, editor and 
publisher of the AMSTERDAM NEWS, is shown here accepting 
a Ballantine check for the AMSTERDAM NEWS Camp Fund 
from Berned Creswell, center, assistant director of public relations 
for Ballantine. Right is George Palmer, Camp Fund director. 
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Is A Specialty For 
Ballantine Beer Firm 


world’s largest television 
market by way of WPIX 
Channel 11, serving New 
York and surrounding area. 
The Play For Home 

By this time you can see 
how Ballantine had worked 
with Campy after his acci- 
dent to get him, in baseball 
language, ‘“‘up on his feet at 
home plate,’ with the assur- 
ance of gainful employment 
without charity: helped him 
to “get on base” with a suc- 
cessful radio show and 
“moved him over to third’ 
with a break into television. 

At this point both Ballan- 
tine and Campy were ready 
for the final play — getting 
him off third base and 
down to home plate by put- 
ting him back into big league 
baseball. That is the Ballan- 
tine plan. Campy is the Bal- 
lantine man. And where else 
but Yankee Stadium? 


This then is the play that 
millions will be watching on 
opening day at the stadium. 


Campy’s on third — and 
he’s coming “‘home’”’ to base- 
ball on opening day. 

And virtually every moth- 
ers son in America who is 
tall enough to see the “strike 

zone’ will be figuratively 
_ standing on the third base 
line cheering Campy home. 

When you send up your 
cheers for Campy — save a 
few lusty ones for Ballan- 
tine. I’m here to tell you 
that Campy himseif would 
have it that way. I know. I 
was there when he said on 
the day his television show 
was announced: 

“Baseball has been my 
whole life and I sure look 
forward to doing these shows 
for the Yankees and Ballan- 


tine’s and the Yankee fans. 

Ballantine won’t ask you 
for your cheers—they don’t 
play it like that—they just go 
on helping year after year. 
But that doesn’t mean you 
shouldn’t sound off for those 
Three Rings. 

They go pretty deep into 
your community life. Come 
with me to the files of the 
AMSTERDAM NEWS and 
I’ll jog your memory a bit 
on Ballantine. 

George Palmer’s Tavern 
Topics Column of July 26, 
1952 reads: 


“Those of you who re- 
member’ Ballantine’ Beer 
representative Bill Webb, 
during the years between 
1932 and 1948 when he was 
so creditably affiliated with 
the Harlem Boys Club—may 
thank his present boss, Mr. 
Harry Newman, Metropoli- 
tan sales manager for the 
Ballantine Beer Company 
for performing a worthy ser- 
vice to our uptown commu- 
nity.” 

“Mr. Newman,on behalf of 
his company, donated the 
sum of $1,000 to the AM- 
STERDAM NEWS Camp 
Fund following a discussion 
he had with Webb relative 
to the urgent need for the 
support of such a fund in 
Harlem.” 


Palmer goes on to point 
out that Newman got inter- 
ested when he read a letter 


‘in the AMSTERDAM NEWS 


from Julius C. Gluck, prin- 
cipal of PS 89 in Manhattan 
in which he appealed to the 
AMSTERDAM NEWS to ex- 
tend its Camp Fund. 


Community Activity 


In the May 8, 1954 issue 
of the AMSTERDAM NEWS 
is a story and picture show- 
ing Ballantine officials pre- 
senting another $1,000 to 
the Rev. Milton Galamison 
for the Stuyvesant Commu- 
nity Fund. Berned Creswell 
is in the picture along with 
Clyde Hunt, George Palmer 
and our’ Brooklyn office 
manager Daphne Sheppard. 
Also in the picture is George 
Utendahl, Ballantine sales- 
man who is still with the 
company as is Creswell who 
has moved up now to an ex- 
ecutive post. 


A July 19, 1958 picture 
from the AMSTERDAM 
NEWS shows P. Ballantine 
and Sons “for the second 
year in a row’ the caption 
Says, presenting a _ $300 
scholarship to the Morning- 
side Community Center to 
send kids to camp. 


The August 8, 1959 issue 
of the AMSTERDAM NEWS 
shows John C. Cook and 


Creswell presenting George - 


Palmer and city editor Jesse 
Walker with. “the largest 
single donation” for the Mon- 
day night Camp Fund. 


These were merely Ballan- 
tine efforts pulled from our 
files at random. 


They show clearly what 
anyone who has lived around 
Harlem a_ while 
knows: That P. Ballantine 
and Sons is a front line all- 
American company which 
recognizes, and lives up to its 
Obligations in the communi- 
ties in which it .is doing busi- 
ness—obligations which say 
that a firm must be as willing 
to “put something in” as it 
is to “take something out.” 
Ballantine is not only willing 
—it does. 


In addition to offering one 
of the finest beers in the 
world for sale, Ballantine 
offers the community a 
helping hand and it offers 
the qualified individual a 


clearly | , 


horse he can ride without 
regard to race, creed or color. 
No business should offer 
less-—no individual can ask 
for more! 


PRIDE OF THE DODGERS 
Baseball great, Roy Campanella 
in a familiar pose. 
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IN THE OFFICE — Campy comes into 
the Ballantine offices in New York and 
finds pretty Verda Johnson, left, happy 
to take dictation from him while Lucy 
Grubler, right, another Ballantine em- 
ployee, makes certain that he has his 
every wish. 


YORK STATE 
CEWSE NUMBER CIII9 


A HIT COMING UP! — With General Man- 
ager, John Cook, pitching, and Roy Cam- 
panella, catching — it’s pretty well agreed 
in the beverage industry that Ballantine has 
scored a hit throughout the market. Scene 
is the Manhattan headquarters of Ballantine 
at 1133 York Street. 


IT’S A DEAL — Roy Campanella is shown 
here with executives and salesmen of the P. 
Ballantine and Sons as announcement was 
made that he would join Yankee Baseball 
Broadcasters in the stadium this summer, 
chalking up another first for Campy. Left 
to right are John E. Cook, General Manager 
of the New York office of Ballantine; Elston 
Howard, Yankee catcher and outfielder, who 
is a salesman for Ballantine when he is not 
playing baseball, Bernie Creswell, Assistant 
Director of Public Relations for Ballantine 
and John Farrell, Vice President of Ballan- 
tine. 
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INTERVIEW TIME — Campanella inter- 
views Chicago Cubs hard hitting slugger 
Ernie Banks on his December 18th radio 
show. Banks was voted the major leagues 
most. valuable player in the past two 
seasons. 


LINEUP! — Roosevelt Brown, left; Roy 
Campanella, center and Alex Webster, 
lineup for Ballantine at the New York 
headquarters. The two New York Giant 
gridders are salesmen for Ballantine dur- 
ing the summer. 
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GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER! — Roy Campanella “Breaks bread’ with - ex- 
ecutives and staff of Ballantine Beer and officials of the AMSTERDAM NEWS as the 
ee is made of his becoming first Negro T.V. sportscaster in Major League 
all. | 


PROOF POSITIVE — James L. Hicks, executive editor of the AMSTERDAM NEWS 
points to plaque on wall of Ballantine’s New York headquarters, which was presented 
to the firm by Dr. C. B. Powell, AMSTERDAM NEWS publisher in 1952 for “Out- 
standing Contributions to Democracy” in community and intercultural relations. At 
left is Roy Campanella and William Merchant, advertising director of the AMSTER- 
DAM NEWS, who, with Hicks, made a tour of the entire Ballantine operation. Plaque 
is below at right. | 


CORE, THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL 
EQUALITY, is a national organization 
with affiliated local groups, committed 
to the goal of erasing the color line 
through methods of direct nonviolent 
action. All groups affiliated with national 
CORE agree to follow the nonviolent 


procedure in all action which they. sponsor. 


NONVIOLENCE HAS BEEN SHOWN 
TO BE A POWERFUL SOCIAL FORCE. 
A threefold type of power characterizes 
nonviolence: (1) the power of active 
goodwill and non-retaliation; (2) the 
power of public opinion against an 
injustice; (3) the power of refusing to be 
a party to injustice, as illustrated by the 
boycott and the strike. 


SINCERE INDIVIDUALS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD have used this tactic to 
overcome seemingly overwhelming 


odds. When used by a dedic: 


_ trained to understanding anc 


discipline, it can change the : 


THE NONVIOLENT DIREC) 
APPROACH to problems of 1 
discrimination assumes that ; 
resolution of problems can b 
obtained through a spirit of ; 
and understanding. This spir 


- combined with a determinati 


discrimination through actio: 
directed to specific problems 
ultimate goal is an integratec 
where each member is judge 
the basis of his individual wc 


CORE URGES THAT MEME 
should not knowingly partici 
situation involving segregatic 
there is no other choice or ur 
are participating in action to’ 
elimination of discrimination 


GUARANTEES 


OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


TO THE GROUP 


A CORE member will investigate 
the facts carefully before determining 
whether or not racial 

injustice exists in a given situation. 


by a dedicated group 
tanding and personal 
change the social order. 


i 


A CORE member will seek at all 

times to understand both the attitude 
of the person responsible for a policy of 

_ racial discrimination, and the social 

situation which engendered the attitude. 
The CORE member will be flexible and 
creative, showing a willingness to 
participate in experiments which seem 
constructive, but being careful not to 
compromise CORE principles. 


NT DIRECT ACTION 
roblems of racial 
sumes that a lasting 
lems can best be | 

.a spirit of good will 
ig. This spirit must be 
determination to end 
rough action programs 
ic problems. The 

n integrated society 
ber is judged solely on 
dividual worth. 


A CORE member will make a sincere 


HAT MEMBERS . 
ngly participate in any 
g segregation unless 
choice or unless they 
in action toward 
crimination. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(AS OF APRIL 15, 1963) 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley — 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin — 


David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 
Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
Ira DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 
Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 


Goodwin Watson 


Joseph Willen — 
Jerry Wurf 


Charles S. Zimmerman 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1966 


CW JERSEY AFRO-AMERICAN, 


'|ployed by the Title V divi- 


THE NI 


sion of the Welfare Depart- 
ment which iries to retrain 
clients for gainful employ- 
men: which seeks to take 
them off the relief roles and 
place th in j6bs- 
—TInstead of the traditional 
case work visitor the clients| 
are -placed in charge of a 
professional] team who 
guides them in their prog-| 


ress toward self sufficjency./ 
ae ee 


THE TITLE V_ section of 
the Economic Opportunity 
Act was designed to restore 
the male wage earner and 
‘his family receiving welfare 
‘as head of the. household 
through training. Newark’s 
program strives to not only 
make a trainee employable 
but also to arm him with a 
skill that 


| Stading and _wil]_ not. —he 
‘eliminated in e years to 
come because of automation: 
‘While the project can be 


‘classed as one of the most 
‘meaningful and_ significant 
toward the alleviation of 
poverty in the mation, it is 
‘reality, toe most difficult to 
ad’ninister. 

* 


“ 86 


TITLE V’S personnel have 
‘accepted the challenge of re- 
storing adults who have ac- 
cumulated over the years, 
fixed ideas of worthlessness, 
second class 

‘(and bad work habits. 


of success had been reached 
and Washington officials re- 


will lead to up-i tion to provide the opportuni- 


citizenship 


Mrs, Malone and her dedi 
cated staif, the struggles 
were unknown to_the public 
@ worth rated as in- 
consequential and a de 


iewed the program for an- 
her year. 


’ 
Benedict Marlorane. S14" 


The Assistant Project 
Manager, Mr. William P. 


Burrell designed the new 
Title V team concept which 
was highly praised by the 
Washington officials. Mr. 
Burrell, a former supervisor 
with the Essex County Wel- 
fare Board, brought to the 
Title V Program his execu- 
tive and supervisory ability, 
vision, knowledge of social 
work and a rare determina- 


ties available that could lead 
to a better and secure fami- 
ly life, 

Mr. Burrell, stressed the 
major factor in working with 
the indigent, selecting per- 
sonne] who have demonstrat- 
ed the ability to understand 
the people they serve and 
having a_ skill to adapt to 
any situation that may oc- 
cur while acting in a profes- 
sional manner. 


RELIEF CLIENTS partici- 
pating in the Title V Pro- 
gram are mostly members 
of the minority groups with 


| Mayor Addonizio continues 
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GangTGG fa iSeT CHeNL only colored _in the State of 

~ BY WUUinw ZAXTON New Jersey on the adminis- 

A new technique to assist)/not been able to face reality trative level Tide 
welfare clients to adjust to|that this opportunity is for sesh on Credit for this 
their new life is being em-|them. Under the guidance of Tealistic approach to minori- 


ty problems g 


the Newark Divisi : 
| a ironi 
laced _Newark above —aljl 


povert: 
Jersey, 


to select qualified, dedicated 
division heads in addition to 
the departments who pos- 
Sesses . knowledge and un-}. 
derstanding of people re- 
gardless of race and natural 
origin. 
ee oe 


THE TEAM MEMBERS 
consists of Title V. client, 
working together under the 
guidance of the caseworker 
and coordinating supervisor. 

Al] Title V~- participants 
are active, generally assist- 
ed cases, transferred from 
the Department of’ Welfare, 
who have expressed a desire 
to be in. the Work Experi- 
ence Program. The team 
concept begins with a pre- 
liminary home visit by a 
Title V caseworker wh9 de- 
termines the eligibility in ad- 
dition to a brief explanation. 
to the client of the goals of! 
the Title V Program. Once’ 
determined eligible the cli- 
ent becomes. a member of 
the Title V team. 

« Vd ne 


ALL PERTINENT infor- 
Mation, in addition to the 
caseworker’s history is dis- 


Many . participants 


havel 


the colored clients ranking 


“{coordinator, prior to the cli-. 


er community welfare 
Overty programs__in N +vocational 
member regarding policy or 
decisions directly affecting 


4 


at’s office appoiniment. 


e 
head—OF tion client’s initial visit to 
the office, his status changes 
from client (relief) to train- 


~~ 


ee, thus becoming an active 
participating, 


him or his family’s future. 
Furthermore, he is given an 
opportunity to select what- 
ever training he so desires. 
Together, the team tries to 
arrange a training program 
through the New Jersey Em- 
ployment Security, NDTA, 
BICC and various OJT train- 
ing programs. If the trainee 
is in need of basic education, 
then he is referred to Basic 
Education Classes. Through 
the caseworker’s assistance, 
‘‘orant” is provided for 
the trainee and his family’s 
needs. 

Title V provides for other 
needs such as eyeglasses, 
dental work and household 
furniture. This is in addition! 
to medical assistance. 
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February 15, 1967 


Mre Harold Hunton, Dir. 

Equal Employment Cppe Dive 

Dept. Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, DeCe 


Dear Mre Ihunton: 


48 a disabled veteran, taxpayer and employec of the Newark 
Title V Work-Experience “toject, “OA of 1964, I am herey requesting 
an INMEDIATE full scale investigation into the recent "political 
interference" by the newly appointed Newark Director of Health and 
Welfare, Mrs.[arrie Stalks, which has been sanctiobnd as told to 
me by Mr. George Kambis, New Jersey State Consultant for the 
Title V Programe 

The new Director was only appointed by Newark'*s Mayor Hugh 


Je Addonizio on Last month, but I have been a victim of discrimination, 


intimidatioin, harrasement, and humiliation since it was announced 
in November 1966, 
a pa that time I worked 5 and seven days aweek carrying my 
seload, as a social worker, and training coordinator which I 
wie appointed to on Cetober 1, 1966. Because of this interference 
our former Director of the program, was forced to resign, because 
among many other things this interference would not allow the 
enpLoyment of needed personel qualified to do the job. Therefore 
I have had to do both jobs, and in January 1967, I was selected 
by the Project Manager to be promoted to Assistant Project manazger. 
Gince that time I have carried on in all three positions, while 
others, under the "political influence of the new Director almost 
ceased from working. 
Presently, I was informed by the "new Program Director, that I 
should go back to my original job, and I later was informed that 
this is the first step in dening me a job altogether. 


For the good of théprogram I also taught our basic Adult 
Education prozram because of lack of staff, 
I personally feel that an immediate investization is in order 
if we are to contime the goals of the program, “in keeping, with 
the spirit and the letter of the law for which it was written. 


hespectfully, 


CC: Mr. Frank Cal Derala ! | BR 
"Mr. Martin Holly Lew 
Dir. of EmpLloument 
DeAeVe Headquarters 
Washington, DeCe 


. CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| | | HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, Mayor 


FEROINAND J. BIUNNO 
BUSINESS AOMINISTRATOR 


February 24, 1967 
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March 3, 1967 


Mrs. Larrie W. Stalks 
Director of Health & Welfare 
Newark City Hall 

Room ¥ 210 = | 

Newark, New Jersey "3 — 


of Title 


rsonnel 


=~ ba office (S 6 forme on the 
Vit. Sonowski, I have given 
ind that I am unable to conuply 


In regard te your request that I for: 
promotion of Mr. Parks, Mr. Taliaferro 
considerable thought to the anth& 


beén an administrator for more 
» know when any emoloyee is 


a the privilege of beings involved in the decision 
bannot, in ail consciousness, follow your instruce 


ey not been gf 
‘sorementioned, [ 


Because oi 
the potent 


it n the Title V organization, [ an best able to assess 
Ry poet tod Gutyee for vromotion. ; 


Very truly yours, 


Wilidem P. Burrell 
Preject Manager 
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HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, Mayor 
tL?) : yO. A. TITLE V - PROJECT 11 
- a WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
850 BROAD STREET 


NEWARK, N. J. 07102 Larrie W. Stalks 

SPONSORED BY: : - ; ., DIRECTOR 
N. J. DEPT. OF INSTITUTIONS & AGENCIES DEPARTMENT OF HELATH AND WELFARE 
SUPERVIGEO BY: | | : GRACE E. MALONE 
N. J. DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

VERA RROOOCK 
AOMINISTERED BY: fe ons 
NEWARK DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE » 

WILLIAM P. BURRELL 

March 3, 1967 


Mr. Andrew Truelson, Director 

Bureau of Family Services 

| Dept. Health, Education & Welfare 
330 Independence Avenue 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Truelson: 


May I take this time to thank you in behalf of Title V, Newark, 
for your active interest in our very crucial problem. 


I would like to bring you up to date regarding some of the events 
that have taken place: 


(4) 


1. I was directed by Mrs. Stalks to meet with her and Mr. F. 
Biunno (Bus. Administrator, City of Newark), on March 3, 1967; 
regarding their pressure to promote 3 persons who are not quali- 
fied for the promotion. 

Mr. Thomas L. Parks, who was being submitted as Asst. Project 
Manager, has a limited background in youth rehabilation as a | 
monitor or amg. 2 years. He has a B.A. degree, graduating in 1962. 
Mr. Parks, has been a coordinator (employment spectalane) in Title 
V for 18 months and has demonstrated a lack of sensitivity for 
trainees and their problems. He is completely without knowledge 
of Public Assistance practices or use of the manuals. 


i Mr. Edward Taliaferra whos has been submitted as Job Developer 
: and has years experience in the Navy as a cook. He has been 
employed at Title V for almost a year as a coordinator and has 
developed a few jobs but of a menial and limited nature. 

Mr. John Sonowski who was submitted as Supervisor of Co- | 
ordinators has been a Caseworker in Dept. Of Public Welfare, (Nwk.) 
hired by Title V as a caseworker in August 1965. He was promoted. 
to coordinator in August 1966 ahd continues in that postion today.Mr. 
Sonowski has demonstrated a lack of maturity and understanding in 
terms of dealing with trainees and other agencies which has 
created gross antagonism between these agencies and Title V. 

All of the three employees mentioned above were being "selected" 
by Mrs. Stalks although I had recommended 3 deserving and proven 
Mog employees in the following order: | 
if ar W,. DeWitt Myers, Assistant Project Manager-(See Resume in 
: your files) | 


al 


) ae 0 


“,)s 


Mrs. Vivian Braxton, Job Developer (See resume in your file) 
also tle V Renewal. Mrs. Braxton has considerable experience 
in the development of training thru MDAA, Local 97, BICC, 

OJT. She has also developed numerous jobs of high quality with 
advancement potential and substantial wage levels. 


Mr. Cornelius Haynes, Supervisor of Coordinator. Mr. Haynes 
has BA in teaching and haa worked at Camp Kilmer Job Corps as a 
counselor and DPW as a caseworker. He has been a coordinator 
for Title V since August 1965 and has demonstrated a superior 
ability to coordinate training and job development. 


In spite of my recommendations which were made based upon my 
first hand observation over one year with Title V, the three 


former persons were projected by Mrs. Stalks who has had no official © 


contact with the project until she was appointed Director of 
Health and Welfare in January 1967. 


Since I could not convince Mrs. Stalks after three lenghty 
meeting of the need for Myers, Braxton and Haynes, I submitted 
the enclosed letter to Mrs. Stalks at today's meeting ordered 
by Mrs. Stalks. | | 


The tone of these meetings has always been consistent, i.e. 
I would be presented with the names of Parks, Taliaffero, and 
Sonowski and when I presented the names of Myers, Braxton and 
Haynes, I would be overrulled, threatened and intimidated. 


It finally became obvious that they were requiring me to submit | 
CS6 forms(necessary for promotion) to them by March 5, 196/7. 


My letter set forth specifically my reasons for not complying 
with this request. | 


2. In regards to the letter to Mr. Engelman, dated February 
23, 1967, (copy sent to you air mail certified): I have not 


received an answer from Mr. Engelman as of this writing. 


nstead Mr. George Kambis, Work Experience Consultant in Mr. 
Engelman's office, called me on February 28, 196/ and stated, 
"Bill, in regards to the letter you sent Mr. Engelman, we are 
going to destroy it. It wil not be found in any of our files, it 
never existed as far as our office is concerned." 


However, Mr. Kambis may not be aware that I have a receipt for 
the letter which was mailed "certified" to Mr. Engelman. 


There is also a question as to whether Mr. Engelman ever saw the 
letter since Mr. Kambis would not permit me to contact Mr. Engel- 
man. 


3. Mr. Kambis has acted as the "go-between" as far as Mrs. Stalks 
office is concerned, serving as a liason person with the Mr.Engel- 


man's office in Trenton. | : 


There were several meetings BEFORE Mrs. Malone's resignation and 
Mr. Kambis DIDNOT inform Mrs. Malone or myself of the meetings or 
any developments except to say "Mrs. Stalks is the BOSS-do anything 


she says." 


eee ee — 


4. Mr. Kambis also met with Mr. Kaufman, Director of Newark's 
Neighborhood Youth Corp, and "others" concerning the development > 
of a training program with New York Port Authority in the 

latter part of January. At that time I, as the Acting Project 
manager was excluded, from these meetings and have never been 
filled in although I am being asked, "What are you doing about 
Port Authority, Mr. Burrell." é a 


My answer is that Mr. Kaufman, had promised to provide me 
with written material on the program which as yet has not 
reached my desk. 


This is the same program which Mr. Kambis says will require 
about 100 trainees for .ork-lift operator training. In order 

to "make room" for these trainees, Mr. Kambis is requesting that 
we "discharge" 100 trainees and reduce the maximum number on 

the project at any given time from 480 to 440, 


Mr. Kambis says that this reduction will provide about $60,000 
to $80,000 from the maintenance cost for that 40 families and — 
this would be used to purchase training from the New York | 
Port Authority. 


Thus far we have been very successful in acquiring excellent 
high level training from contractors who DO NOT charge Title V 


for training. 


MDTA is a prime example where we have 100 to 150 trainees in 
everything from air-conditioning and electronics, etc to 
building maintenance and food preparation. 


>. May I again bring to your attention, the request for an. 
amendment in your letter dated February 28, 1967, the name 
of Mrs. Larrie W. Stalks has been submitted intentionally or 
unintentionally as the designated Project Director. 


However, referring to item number one; the attempted pressure 
and method for the appointment of staff recommended by city 
administration not only a debi operations but has political 


overtones. 


Thanks for your assistance and kindly interest. 


Very- truly ypurss 


‘ L fe cone 
WILLIAM P. BURRELL 
Project Director 


Inc. (3) 


ea HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, Mayor 


— : E. O. A. TITLE V - PROJECT III 
WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


850 BROAD STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 07102 


SPONSORED By: 
N. J. DEPT. OF INSTITUTIONS & AGENCIES 


' SUPERVISED BY: 
N. J. DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


ADMINISTERED BY: : 
NEWARK DIVISION OF PUELIC WELFARE 


March 3, 1967 


Mr. Irving J. Engelman, Director 
N. J. Division of Public Welfare 
129 E. Hanover Street 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Engelman: 


Larrie W. Stalks 
WRKIAKEKIGKMLHAHKSAG AES, 


DEPARTMENT OF HELATH AND WELFARE 


GRACE E. MALONE 
OIRECTOR OF PUPLIC WE'FARE 


VE ROA aS tee tO 


PROJECT MANAGCR 


WILLIAM P. BURRELL 


Since Mr. Kambis has informed me my letter of February 28, 1967, 
has not been received in your office, I am forwarding you a copy. 


Very truly yours, 


LLIAM P. BURRELL 


Project Director 


3 May I please hear from you on the content of letter. 
WI 
Inc. (1) 
WPB/m 
SS 
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S4hO Tremont Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 
March 17, 1967 


Mr. Donald Smith, Asst. Director 
Congress of Racial Eouality 

200 We 135th Street 

New York, New York 

ATTENTION: Mr. Floyd McKissock, Dir. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Due to the bad weather I was unable to come to New York on Friday, March 1791967. 
However, I felt that the matter was too important to wait until Tuesday, to come 
to further discuss the matter. 

Enclosed you will find a brief chronology of the situation, and other data, 

We will bring with us vital related materials which we thought best not to 

put in the mail. 


I will contact you, prior to our departure from Newark in order to meet 
your very tight schedule. 


I know this information will be of utmost importance and will be regarded as 
strictly confidencal until such time as it must be revealed, 


Thanking you in advance for your kindly interest and cooperation. 


Very truly, yours, 
yee 4 


Mrs. Vivian Br 
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CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, Mavor 
larrie W. Stalks 
FERDINAND J. BIUNNO NAGDSOOOSSODDSBOAXEL. O:rrecror 


BUSINESS AOMINISTRATOR OEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CmivTy HALL 


March 23, 1967 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ©7102 


Mrs. Vivian M. Braxton, Supervisor-Coordinators, E.0.A. Title V Project III 


larrie W. Staiks, Director, Department of Health and Welfare 


SUBJECT: TERMINATION OF SERVICES 
{ 


Information regarding unsatisfactory performance of your duties in Title V 
has been forwarded by the New Jersey State Division of Public Welfare and 
local Project staff. This information has been evaluated and with prior 
verbal approval from the New Jersey State Division of Public Welfare, you 

are hereby notified that you are relieved of your duties as of March 23, 1967. 
Personnel action form CS—6 confirming this action has been forwarded to the 
New Jersey State Division of Public Weifare for final approval, as per formal 
Title V agreement. 


LWS : gmw 

cc: HwJ. Addonizio 
Fed. Biunno — 
G. Kambis. 


a 


ee 


THE STAR-LEDGER, Friday, March 24, 1967 


. Job training chief 


fired in 


Newark’s troubled Title V 
~ Welfare Work Experience 
Program lost another chief 
yesterday. § 
William J. Burrell, who 
has headed the program only 
-since last month, was dis- 
missed by Mrs. Larrie Stalks, 
. director of the city’s De- 
‘." partment of Health and Wel- 
fare, ° 3 


The grounds cited publicly 

were ‘unsatisfactory  per- 
formance.” Burrell said the 

““« dismissal is unwarranted, 
and that the federally-funded 
program to turn welfare 
clients into job holders 
was “going very nicely.” 


Burrell said he did not 
believe his dismissal was as 


yet official, and said he 
would report to work Monday 
morning. 


Dismissed with Burell was 
Mrs. Vivian Braxton, one 
of several supervisor-coordi- 
nators in the program. Bur- 

_ rell, a social worker, had 


Welfare, 
for the anti-poverty program, ° 


Newark 


been appointed to the $11,809 
job by Mrs. Stalks on Feb. 
12. : 

Mrs. Stalks said she and 
the state Division of Public 
supervising agency 


had recommended the jobs of 
the two be terminated, and 
she said the firings were ap- 
proved ‘by the state as re- 
quired by law. 

But Burrell said the letter 
he received from: Mrs. Stalks 
said the approval was “ver- 
bal,’ and that he would wait 
until the state made it of- 
ficial before giving up the 
job. 

The termination of the two 
workers came as a result 
of “information indicative of 
unsatisfactory 
ance,’ according to the let- 
ters of dismissal which Mrs. 
Stalks released yesterday. 
She also released letters 
from the State Division of 
Public Welfare approving the 
dismissals and noting ‘“‘rep- 
resentatives of this office 
have participated with you in: 
assembling and evaluation of 
the relevant information, and 
they too recommended... 
that the circumstances war- 


rant the decision you have 


reached.”’ 


' QUIT IN DISPUTE 


_* Burrell was named to the | 
job just two days after Mrs. 


Stalks took over direction 
of the training project from 
Mrs. Grace Malone, director 
of the city’s welfare division. 
Mrs. Stalks iook over the 


‘program Feb. 10 less than a 
month after she was named 
-. Health-Welfare 


director. 


perform-. 


a oe eee 
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Mrs. Malone resigned as 
unsalaried program director: 
in a_ dispute. with ‘Mrs. 
Stalks over control of jobs — 
and policies in the program, 
the largest anti-poverty pro- 
gram in the state. 

Mrs. Malone recommended 
Burrell for the post before 
she resigned. 

In January, Benedict Mar- 


torana had left as_ project 
manager. to join Catholic 


| Charities in Union County. 


Burrell said he had never 
been told anything was wrong: 
with his work, and said he 
has not yet been told exact- 
ly why he was being fired. 
Mrs. Stalks would not say 
what actions led to the deci- 
sion on either Burrell or Mrs. 
Braxton. : 

She said: ‘‘Both are aware 
of the cause for their termi- 
nations and I do not believe 
it would be fair to them for 
me to go farther than our 
letters at this time.” 

But Burrell said the pro- 
gram, which he had worked 
in for more than a year as 
assistant administrator be- . 
fore taking.-over, had been 
going well and: that it had 
placed about 50 per cent of 
ifs trainees in jobs — the 
highest percentage of place- 
ment in the nation. 
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n age 


Can the Federal government, citizens, and taxpayers afford to lose 
programs under the EQA Act of 1964, designed to provide a new found — 


training and job opportunities to recipients on the Nears welfare rodl|s 


and other Title V programs across the nation? 
The voices of all national offices of all civil rights leaders in 
the nations must be raised......questions must be answered... before the 


people, primarily Negroes, are again plunged into the dppth os dispair 


because of political. interference, and other methods of take-over by iM 
those far from tommitted to cause of social justice? 

The following is a brief report of the rapid detrioration of the simian 
one Title V program in the nation....Newark Title V Project III. There 
are only two ADC-Up (Aid to Dependent Children and unemployed Parents ) 


under EQOA Title V in the entire nation. (Newark and Trentoén, N.J.) The rest 
are ADC(primarily designed for women.), serving more than 95% Negro in 
New Jersey alone. More important, the male head of the household for the 


first time in N.J. has been given the opportunity to keep his family 
life together, while learning a new skill and employment, _ 
While the federal government, Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare is 


“presently conducting a "probe", there are too many vital issues that 


must be questioned publically to insure that an in-depth investigation 
is made and that the "politicians" are eliminated in Caress and the 


program restored to function as before. 


.Highlightd of the problem: | 
1. attempts lead by George Kambis, N.J. Title V "consultant" (Trenton) 


to eliminate the only Negro male in administrative capacity in the Dept. 


/ 


of Welfare in N.J., despite the ey that this : Gtarmieernaes services more 
than 95% Negroes. a 

2. Negroes have carried on the entire program including witicting a renewal 
which was accept by Washington. This was done rather then see the city's 
minority members "turned back to the city welfare rolls, and forced to 

go begging, awaiting to get reinstated, 

3e Illegal attempts by Newark City Hall, lead by a Negro penta tied 

and sanctioned by Trention to remove competent Title V staff members to | 
make room for their "incompetent political choices", whose intentions 
(except for salary) is far from committed to servicing those on welfare. 
4. Under the law the unsalaried position of Title V Program Director is 


-under the jurisdiction of the DIRECTOR OF WELFATE. In this ‘case, N.J. 
first Negro Director, Mrs. Grace E. Malone, veteran of more than 35 years __ 


in social work, was the target of the politicians, because she had done 


— - * 
PBR SF Lech NERS eal Ni Reis hy ad GAR a At ae gh OM aS ca Aantal vs RAD Lone Wena ned P — - ” . 
‘ a er a in AA ek Se GUI ta AD OC ts eee tape _ attests . 


too much to raise the standards, moral of those on welfare. : (better treatment _ 


—-* ~—-_—- 
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3. the illegal signing of checks and other forms by the "new" Negro | 
Healtha and Welfare Director, Mrs. Lariies Stalks, selected by the 
: Mymx Mayor of the City of Newark and only sworn in on January 9, 1967. 
| | Since that time the trainees and staff members alike have been victims 
| of overt pressure by white staff members lead by — Negroes to 
"run people off the program." 
6. In addition attempts have been made to int 4 a "white" politician" (by the 
Negro Director) over the colored administrator and the Negro supervisars | 
and staff members. Result¥ the refusal of white employees to accept 
Negroes in leadership capacity. (Prior to this it was an unheard of act.) 
Incidently, this white politician, Mr. Arthur Kaufman, (well known for 
his disdain for Negroes and P. Ricans) wears two hats...(1) he is the 
Director of the Newark Neighborhood Youth Corp, and the Director of the 
Newark on-the-job training program, (Labor Dept.) We have been informed 
by the Regional office of the Neighborhood Youth Corp, New York that 
_ . this act is more than a "conflict of interest" it is illegal. (This 
| can be further substantiated by Regional office, Neighborhood Youth 
| Corpe Mr. Whitsett, newly appointed. ) 
8. This is a conspricy (can be proved to violently overthrow a fedexally 
financed program.) The city of Newark does not contribute one dime to this 


_° program, not even an in-kind contribution. 
| 8. Brutal harassment, intimidation, racial discrimination and other acts 


have been heaped upon a few staffers and clients. The staff members have 
been a target because City Hall, is attempting to force them to leave their 3 
__- jobs and make room for their "people." For this reason, 6 vacancies on the 
ee professional level have existed since November, because City Hall refuses 
to allow competent people be hired. Therefore the job had to be carried on 
by the few, all wearing one, two and three hats. See memo which halted this 
and now clients arfe not being serviced at all. ss 
9. New scheme which Title V staffers have refused to bow to by Trenton, 
‘sanctioned by Engleman, Director State Welfare to "put welfare clients off | 
the program to make room (money) for a program with N.Y. Pwrt Authroity | 
which in reality would be of no® benefit to Newark Tithe V trainees. 
_ Welfare trainees neither want it or qualify. 
The pity of all of this is the fact that the majority of the Welfare | 
trainees on Title V are totally unaware of their coming fate. This is 
unjust, and es cl — the aims and oo of the program and = 
law. ) | . . 7 
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Bonnie M. Barrow 
sO CirelLe Road 
Florbam Park, Hew Jersey 


Dear Mise Barrow; 


We have received your letter inci-ating your incterest 
forming @ CORE chapter, and are giad to Kear that you 
hope to have a direct action group in toe Morris 
Zounty areé.. 


Enclosed with this letter you will fiud material that 

Ll help you io getting organized and that outlives 
the procedures and requiremects for affilietion with 
CORE. Piesse read it carefully. 


The field secretary aseigned to your area is Joyce 
Ware acd she can >¢ reached at the CORE Berth Laaters 
Regional Office, *5 West i25th Street, New York City. 
We are notifying her of your desire to form a CORE 
chapter, and she wi.i be in toveh with you in time tc 
attend ome of your ‘initial orgmaitational meetings. 
After ehe visits your group anc reports tact to tails 
office, a letter wiil be sent to you taformtiag you 
whether or not you may use the came of CORE ic your 
activities. 


After receiving notification from us, and whea you 
have your group formed and officers eiscted be sure 
to send us the names and sddresses and phone osumbers 
of your officers, so that we mmy add them to the 
contact list. 


If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to 
scoutact we. 


Sincerely, 


James T. McCain 


Director of Organizatioca 


43 
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19 Jarmary 1965 


Mre. Ilueille Suffern, Treasurer 
ai 299 Ham oe 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Gear Mre,. Suffern, 
is per our telephone conversation of this date concerning the 
money from the Dick Cregory benefit, t e following is the procedure 
for you to follow. 
Subtact one-third of ait” money collected am’! send the balance, 
by check, to the CORE national Office, 38 Park_Rew, Attontion- 
Mr. James FoDonald, jInelude a cory of the financial report 
on the benefit, 
Your prompt attention to this matter will be appreciated. 


, 


Yours for freedom, 


Louis 3, Smith 
Northeast Regional Director 


CeCe dames McDonald 
Richard Sarjeant 
File 


LSS/de 


| o- 399 Franklin Blvd 
a as Lo Somerset, NeJe 


ae \ gs June 7, 1965 


Mro James McCain 
Director: of Org. 
Core 


JUN 9 


Dear Mr. McCrir 


Several weeks ago Mr. Lennox Hinds and myself Ronald Copeland 
met with Mr. W.Williams and Mrs. Pricilla Chenoweth to explore the 
avenue of organizing a chapter of CORE here in Somerset County. 


As was explained to Mrs. Chenoweth and Mr. Williams, the 
problems that exist in Somerset County are essentially the same 
as in most Negro populatea areas, namely lack of equal opportunity, 
in employment, housing, and education. We have in the County sev- 
eral large industries such as American Cyanamid and Union Carbide 
wheSs employment practices leaves much to be desired, These hiring 
policies are also practiced among our local banks, chain super markets, 


and retail shops. 


In the past most ot our activities have been tocusea on a dé—- 
Yacte sehool segregation case, The leadership in this struggle came 
from a lecal organization, "Parents' League tor aducational Advance- 
ment" who’ s brochure Ll have enclosea, aAltnough this organization 
has been Most elticctive in their quest for equal eaucation, they are 
somewhat limited in scope. 


We now have whav we consiaer a excellent nucleus tor a chapter of 
GOKRSB. this group consist or avout twelve very sapabie people, who has 
displayed a sincere desire to Fr y many ot the injustices we have 
in Somerset County. 


A meeting has been scheduled tor June LU, 1Y05 in the home ofr 
Mr. Lennox Hinds 5067 oFranklin Hivd, Somerset, NeJe The chairman 
and Vice chairman Mr, Wiiiiams and Mrs, Vhenoweth frrom Middlesex 
Gounty COKS will attena this meeting in an advisory capacity to 
help lay the ground work tor a coapteg it approvea by the National 
~Orrz.ee.e | : 


We would like at this point, your advise as to what our next 
Step should be in regard to ootaining a charter, If at all possible 
we would appreciate a response as soon as possible. Please except my 
most sincere apology tor tne lateness or this letter, however, tnere 
was some aqifficulty in scheduling a meeting date with the above men. 
tionea COks representatives, 


Very iruly Yours, 
Ronaid Copeland 


. 
. 
- 
- 
: 
; 
- 
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Press Coverage on John Fitch Way Project 
TRENTON TIMES 12/2/64 


Open Demonstration Promised 


FITCH WAY PROJECT FACES CORE THREAT 
by Thomas H. Grer 


City Offcials are faced with the threat of direct demonstrations 

by the Congress of Racial Equality and local groups which charge 

unfair practices in relocating John Fitch Way Area 3 residents. 
"We have no alternative but to act with direct action again- 

st the discriminatory polices used in the city's urban renewal 

program," said Herbert Callender, regional field representative 

of CORE. "The action may be anything from sitdowns to street 


picketing," he said. 
"The urban ‘renewal advisory committee is a loose and ineffec- 


tive body that doesn't advise but is advised by the city," Callen- 
der charged. "They are handpicked people who in no way represent 
the residents of Fitch Way rea 3. 

"Thomas Haley, relocation director, has never informed area 
residents that the Federal housing loan program 221 existed, charg- 
ed Dean Good, local resident. Under 221 the government provides 
mortgages from seven to 40 years. This plan is designed for those 
who can't a?ford a conventional mortgage plan. The government will 
also buy the mortgage back after 90 days if the loan institution 
requests to release it. Good said most local banks say they will 
participate, but make no efforts to. Mandel explained the bank's 
position by outlining the paper work and personnel involved in 
this program. "Banks are like any other business," said Mandel, 
"and you can't blackjack anybody into losing money." 


TRENTONIAN 12/12/64 


Representatives of CORE and the South Trenton Neighborhood Council 
yesterday demanded a process of adequate relocation and more public 
housing in Trenton Callender charged the application is replete 
with falsification and discrepancies and criticized the LPA for not 
consulting with residents living in John Fich Way area III on vari- 
ous planning phases. 


TRENTON TIMES 12//4/64 


Mrs. Catherine Graham, president of Trenton NAACP, was critical 
of threats of demonstrations voiced Saturday by spokes men of the 
Congress of Racial Equaltiy who have been attacking the Fitch Way 
urban renewal relocation program. "We (the NAACP) are opposing 
this present plan of relocation also but we are working to resolve 
the problem with city administrative offcials. We intend to main 
tain our dignity." — 

"We don't want public housing, we want homes for low-miGddie 
income families," Mrs. Graham added. 


TRENTONIAN 12/18/64 


Eleven members of the Congress of Racial Equalty last night picket- 
ed the front entrance of City Hall in protest against the city's 
plans for the John Fitch Way urban renewal project. 

A majority of the pickets were from Trenton. CORE field secrevary 

Herbert Callender said;oniy four of the pckets were from out of 
town. CORE reacted for the first time to unflattering remarxs 

made about it Monday by Mrs. Catherine Graham, newly reeledted 
resident cf;the Trenton chapter of the NAACP, Callender sal: 

‘We feel that the NAACP has chosen to fight for equal opportuni- 
ties of those Negroes in the upper income brackets, while CORE 

on the other hand, has chosen to carry the banner of the poor and 
impoverished Negro." | : 

He continued: We have no time to fight the maycr's Negroes. 
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RESUME OF VOTING LAWS OF NEW JERSEY 


Prepared by: -- 
Monmouth County Democratic Executive 
Committee 


WHO MAY VOTE (R.S.19:4-1) 


Every citizen of the United States who is or will be 21 years 
of age by Election Day (R.S.19:31-5); and who has been a resident of 
the etate for 6 months and of the county for 40 days, prior to Elec- 
tion Day is entitled to vote if not otherwise disqualified. No one 
entitled to vote will be eligible to vote unless registered at least 
40 days before the Election. 


(In a Presidential Election Year a special exception is made 
which provides that any citizen of the United States 21 years of age, 
who has been a resident of this state for less than 6 months but more 
than 40 days prior to the Election, may, if registered, vote for the 
President and Vice-President only.) 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 


WHO MAY NOT VOTE (R.S.19:4-1) 


A person who is not registered. 
A person who is insane. oS 
A person convicted of the following crimes: Blasphemy, 
Treason, Murder, Piracy, Arson, Rape, Sodomy, Robbery, 
Conspiracy, Forgery, Perjury, Subormation of Perjury -- 
unless--pardoned or restored to voting rights by law. 
Polygamy (before Oct. 6, 1948) 

Larceny (over $6.00 before Oct. 6, 1948) 

Larceny (over $20.00 after Oct. 5, 1948 to June 20, 1955) 
Larceny (over $200 after June 20, 1955) | 
Burgiary ~- after Jume 20, 1955 

Bigamy -after June 20, 1955 = 
Embezzlement by Public Officers or Employees ~- after June 

“* - a. ae | 
Embezzlement by Trustee, — after June 20, 1955 

Breaking and Entering - after June 20, 1955 

Possession of Burglar’'s Tools - after June 20, 1955 
Narcotics Law Violation - after June 20, 1955 
Violation of Election Laws - after June 20, 1955 

- unless vardoned or restored to voting rights by law. 

A non-resident in Military Service stationed in New Jersey. 


CITIZENSHIP 


A person is a citizen for the purposes of voting, as follows: 


36 


1. Any person natural born in the United States. 


2. Citizens of territories of the United States are 
citizens of the United States. Persons born in Puerto 
Rico after April 11, 1899 (1952 Public Law 414, Section 
302). 


Citizens of possessions of the United States must take out 


citizenship papers. 


4. 


After Sept. 22, 1922, a woman neither gained nor lost 


citizenship through marriage. 
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Strongly emphasized in Mr. Gartner's study was evidence that Boston's police 
force, although relatively large and expensive and faced with a comparatively low «¢ ~ 9 
crime rate, is not fulfilling its basic functions of protecting citizens, preventing 
crime and apprehending criminals. A basic reason behind this failure, the study indi- 
cated, is a poor relationship between the police and Boston's Negroes who make up 
~~ apa of the population, Ninety percent of these Negroes live in seven dis- 

ects. 

Fundementel to the problem, Mr. Gartner said, is a lack of respect for the 
Negro citizens on the part of the police officers. This is manifested in physical 
and verbal abuse of Negroes and failure to provide them with adequate police services. 
Ap attorney accused the police of having "@ zoo keeper attitude toward Negro2s" and 
astimated that between one-forth and one-sixth of Negroes who are arrested are 
‘Toughed up,” Especially objectionable have been instances of verbal and physical 
wubuse of Negro women, hostility of police toward interracial groups and couples and 


unequal treatment of Negroes and whites. 


The study indicated that alleged failure to provide service,and to enforce 
certain laws concerning rescotics and vice in the Negro creas |:ad rooted in distruet 
aud fear of the police force. Lack of response by the police commisefiprer to valid 
Complaints ageinst the police wes listed as another cause of the poor police-citizen 


relationship, 


. Fuxther impediments listed were arrests for "suspicion" and uncer the 
abroad-inethe-nizht-time" statute often used to harress minority mubers; finger- 
Printing and photographing of prisoners end failure to return such records when no 
eharge is brought or when the individual is acquitted; failurs to g-amt prisoners a 
telephone call; lack of access to medical attention; the ust of a so-called "release 
form" as @ condition of celease from police custody; the use of unmecessary and 
excessive use of force and illegal search and seizure. 


IA evuggerting the formation of a Boston police advisory board, Mr. Gartner's 
study cited as exzeuples boards in Philedelphia and Rochester, N.Y. e boards are 
eppoiated ty the and serve in an edvisory capacity to the po departments 
in those €ities. hear citizens’ complaints against the police and make recoe- 
mendationg to the civic and police authorities. If the boarcs feel that investiga- 
tion i8 necessary, they may ordar one by the police or conduct an independent inves- 
tigation themselves. The Rochester board was formed in 1963 after racial incideats 


involving the police led to civic protest. 


Civ 


urge 


civilian '§ehads review } A 

formation of such a | ag t ths 

idea. Asgociati of police officers all vver » itncluding Datroit, "2 
ia 


come out agsinst police review boards. Aroug the most powerful anc vocal of ti: 
the Fraternal Order of Police, an orgunizstion based in Philade!phia. The }OP ia- 


attacked the formation of police review buavde, esving that such beavds b+ aper effi- 


Client lew enforcement and sulje:t the police off1..r to harass.zent and lors of his 
Civil righte. The FOP has cherged that police re tew ti.ards “oxude che obuoxious 
odor of " and claimed that their esponsor:‘ intent ie to weaken America for 
& Coumuniet » & charge which the ACLU acs vehemently denied. 


In conclusion, Mr. Gastner'’s report states: “To treat complaints equitably 


RayOr OF by eity council ordinance.” 
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AULD ALLY ALS Melts LY VOLALE Bees. i. 


A Black Muslim serving a 200-year sentence for murder has appealed to the 
Illinpie Civil Liberties Union to establish his right to practice the tenets of his 
religgon in accordance with the regulations in the Stateville jail. Thomas Cooper 
has m denied access to the Koran, and permission to speak with Black Muslim spir- 
itual leaders during his confinement. Prisoners at Stateville ere customarily 
allowed to keep Bibles and other religious materials in their cells, and to receive 
visits from priests, ministers and rabbis of their choice. | 


Staff Counsel Seymour Bucholz of the Illinois Civil Liberties Union visited 
Cooper efter hie request for assistance, and civil liberties attorneys were author- 
ized to try to get the convict a hearing in Federal District Court. More than a year 
ago, Cooper filed his own hand-written petition in Federel District Court in Chicago, 
asking thet the court order prison officials to end discrimination against persons of 


end to create an atmosphere ccnducive to the respect ard cosopiretion from os Vet 


: 


ee 


Sunday, November 29, 1964 
To the Officers and Members of Local 147, Compressed Air and Free Air Foundations, 
Tunnels, Caissons, Subways, Cofferdams, Sewer. Construction Workers Union, of New York 
New Jersey States and Vicinity, A.F.L.-C.1I.0., 175 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10, N.Y. 


Whereas some contractors within our industry follow a method of hiring employees 
both as part of supervision and workers, which inevitably - whether knowingly, or 
unknowingly, leads to discrimination on their job. First they hire a white general 
Superintendent - who in turn hires all the Walking Bosses. The Walking Bosses in 
turn hire all the foremen, the foremen in turn hire all the men in their respective 
gangs. Quite often in the past, in fact too often, the general Superintendent hired 
white Walking Bosses first, and hired Negro Walking Bosses last. Invariably the 
white Walking Bosses would hire white foremen, who in turn, with some exceptions, 
would hire an all white gang, maybe with one or two Negro workers in their gang. 
Also with some exceptions the same could be true of the few Negro Walking Bosses, 
and foremen employed by them. Inevitably this hiring system resulted in token Negro 
representation both in supervision and within the workers as a whole. While at the 
start of the job - and again towards the end of the job there was little or no 
Negro representation within Supervision, and very small token Negro representation 
within the work gangs, "Since they were the last to be hired. - They were the first 
aad ofr." , 

Therefore be it resolved that the Officers of our Union do everything in their 
power to wipe out and do away with this shameless, unscrupulous method of discrimina- 
tion used against our Brother Members, by any Contractor or employer with whom our 
Union may have a signed agreement with, either at present, or in the future. Why is 
it that Negro Brother Members of our Union who are employed as Superintendents, 
Walking Bosses and Foremen, are the last to be hired, and the first to be laid off? 
Let us unite together and put an end once and for all to this disgraceful practice 
of discrimination against our Brothers. 

This resolution was approved at Local 147's Membership Meeting held on the 
above date, in Irving Plaza Hall, 17 Irving Place, N.Y.C., N.Y. &- 


Signed Book # 
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SCME, AFL-CIO 
68 TRINITY PL. NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BO 9-5500 ) 
CALOGERO TAIBI ) 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR December 28, 1964 


Two locals affiliated with District Council 37, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, have submitted to medi- 
ation their demands over salaries and terms and conditions of work for 
more than 1500 employees in the Department of Welfare, the Department 
Of Hospitals, and related agencies of the City of New York. These 
employees are engaged in the provision of welfare services and ancillary 
functions. The locals involved are Welfare Employees Local 371 and 
Hospital Professional and Clerical-Administrative Employees Local 1784, 


The job titles involved are: 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) 
SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) 

SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) 

SENIOR SUPERVISOR (WELFARE) 

SENIOR SUPERVISOR (CHILD WELFARE) 
SENIOR CHILDREN'S COUNSELOR 
SUPERVISING HOME ECONOMIST 

PRINCIPAL HOME ECONOMIST 

SOCIAL WORKER 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR (SOCIAL WORK) 
SUPERVISOR (MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK) 
SUPERVISOR (PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK) 
SENIOR SUPERVISOR (MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK) 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 

NCR NO. 3100 OPERATOR 

TRANSCRIBING TYPIST ~ 
CARETAKER AT BRIDGE HOUSE 


The union is demanding substantial sAalary increases for each of the 
various titles, and payment by the City of $175 per year per employee to 
a Welfare Fund established by the union to provide for the purchase of 


health and medical insurance, with free choice of plan by the employee. 


tile 


In addition, the union is seeking the establishment of differentials 

of $400 for employees who have completed 30 semester hours of study in 
social work beyond the baccalaureate degree, and $800 for those who 
have completed 60 semester hours or been awarded the M. S. W. It is 
also demanding that, for those workers who have experience but no 
graduate study credits, the differential be established on the basis of 
$400 for one year's experience and $800 for two or more years’ experi- 


ence. 


The supervisory workers in the Department of Welfare are demanding a 
reduction in caseload by 20 per cent for regular welfare centers, with 
additional reductions for specialized centers with unique problems; a 
reduction to three units per case supervisor; and a 10 per cent "cushion" 
of staff to provide for coverage of work during vacation periods, ill- 
ness, or other absences. They are also asking that, for the first time, 
the provisions of settlement be incorporated into a bi-laterally signed 


collective bargaining agreement. 


All Department of Welfare workers are seeKing cash payment at the rate 
Of double time for overtime work. At present, overtime is compensated 
by compensatory time off on a straight-—-time basis. 


The union's demands are based on the necessity to improve salaries and 
working conditions to the extent that competent employees can be re- 4 
cruited and retained by the City to provide the many vital welfare q 
programs now being conducted. In addition, the union is asking for a 
proper recognition for employees who gain additional educational quali- 
fications and thereby enhance the professional character of the service. 
Finally, it is seeking a caseload level which will realistically permit 
the empioyees to provide the full extent and range of welfare services 
which the City's welfare programs envision. 
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Attention ALL Hospital Workers! 


One of our locals in New York City recently won the 
following benefits for 1500 hospital workers. 
Wage increases of $13 to $17 a week 


Minimum hiring rates of $1.57 1/2 an hour in 
the lowest category 


Shift differential pay 
Additional pay for holiday work 


Complete hospitalization, medical and surgical 
coverage forall workers and their families fully 
paid 


Additional sick leave 
Improved vacation plan 


All of this can be yours by joining the union that has 
thousands of hospital workers -- 


Sign the BLUE CARD 


_tssued by: United Hospital Workers Union, Local 199 


RWDSU, AFL-CIO 
1020 Plymouth Avenue, South 


Rochester, N. Y. F A-8-3840 


3 A message 
tO hospital workers 


Be] Re 
SSSee Se =< ' 


from 
Martin Luther King 


‘The organizing crusade Local 199 is now conducting to win union 
and human rights for all hospital workers is part and parcel of the 
struggle we are waging in the deep South for justice and dignity. 


‘Hospital workers can take pride in the fact that Local 199 is charting 
a path for all of labor to follow — dedication to the cause of the ex- 
ploited, underpaid and forgotten workers of America. 


‘| salute Local 199 and the hospital workers in their courageous and 
historic campaign to eliminate poverty wages and win first-class citi- 


zenship rights.” 
REMEMBER, when you join Local 199 THERE IS NO INITIATION FEE. 


What’s more, NO DUES WILL BE PAID until you win a union contract 
with a big pay increase and other improvements. 


JOIN LOCAL 199 TODAY 


Issued by: United Hospital Workers Union, Local 199, RWDSU, AFL-CIO 
1020 Plymouth Ave. South, Rochester,N.Y. e FAirview8-3840 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
a report for 1962 


HE CHANGES in political structure that have charac- 

terized Africa in the past decade are unprecedented. 
Since 1950, 29 newly independent African nations have 
emerged on the world scene. Independent states now 
comprise more than two-thirds of the area of the con- 
tinent and about three-fourths of its population. While 
only four African states. were charter members of the 
United Nations at its founding in 1945, today there are 
33 African member nations, comprising 30 per cent of 
the 110-nation total. 

These statistics alone are inadequate to portray an 
accurate picture of Africa today. Indispensable to our 
understanding are additional facts like these: there 1s 
one doctor for every 50,000 persons in Nigeria; the 
Congo had only 12 college-educated nationals at the 
time of independence in 1960; there are 2,000,000 
homeless persons in Algeria. 

All across the African continent the cry is for free- 
dom, but political independence itself cannot provide it. 
Poverty, ignorance, and disease are almost universal in 
these emerging countries. Poverty—where means are so 
small that they literally deny any choice. Ignorance— 
that denies use of existing resources because there is little 
education to bring new ideas and methods of applica- 
tion to mind. Disease—which shortens life expectancy, 
allowing little time to experience freedom and also deny- 
ing strength and well-being to these years. 

The gap between living standards in the under-devel- 
oped countries of Africa and those of the United States 
is literally a gap of hundreds of years. The twentieth 
century as we know it has not yet reached the great 
populace of these nations, but modern technology could 
close this gap with tremendous speed, Undoubtedly one 
of the most dramatic happenings of our time will be the 
modernization of Africa. It is beginning now and moving 
forward rapidly, for political independence has set this 
course. continued on page 2 


AFRICA 


Surging into the Twentiethieantia 


In this context of social, political, 
and economic upheaval, the American 
Friends Service Committee has found 
opportunities to express its concern for 
the dignity of human life. 


Many of the elements that character- 
ize the AFSC approach are well-suited 
to the African scene. The self-help con- 
cept works well here since the African 
is eager to learn and do for himself. He 
values greatly the opportunity for edu- 
cation and training. There is govern- 
ment cooperation and support for 
progressive programs. There is need in 
Africa for work toward reconciliation 
and the development of a larger com- 
munity sense. Pilot projects and experi- 
mental approaches lend themselves to 
the situation with reasonable hope for 
long-range effects. 


This combination of factors can be 
seen in the work of 18 young American 
volunteers in Tanganyika who have al- 
ready accomplished much in the brief 
time they have been there as part of 
_ the Voluntary International Service As- 
signments program. People with whom 
these AFSC volunteers work have re- 
ported that they are liked, appreciated, 
and respected. A favorable impression 
has been made by the fact that they are 
willing to work along with the African 
laborers; that they work hard and get 
their hands dirty; that they live simply, 
and in close proximity to Africans; and 
that, unlike some non-Africans, they 
often walk instead of ride. One of the 
cornerstones of the VISA program is 
the conviction that mature young peo- 
ple with a general education can be of 
real use to a developing country. Ex- 
perience has proven this to be true. 
Some tangible results of the work are 
these: during his first year one volun- 
teer working in the Pare Mountain dis- 
trict put 12 self-help projects in opera- 
tion and began 12 more. The projects 
include the development of springs, 
construction of collection boxes and 
storage tanks for the protection of 
spring water supplies, and the building 
of community centers. Similarly, an- 
other volunteer in the Central Province 
is involved in helping village commu- 
nity committees to organize the digging 
of wells, lining them with concrete 
rings, and finishing them with sealed 
tops and pumps. A third participant has 
had the satisfaction of seeing roads 
built according to his plan of alignment 
and simple bridges built which he has 
designed. Another has helped organize 


2 


the new YMCA in Tanganyika. Com- 
ing from a background of work with 
the YMCA in the United States, he has 
been able to take over a great deal of 
the responsibility in Moshi, developing 
a sound program to answer community 
needs. | 

These young people are resourceful. 
When one volunteer needed a more sat- 
isfactory text book for teaching English 
to African women community develop- 
ment assistants, she wrote one. When 
another discovered that her young 
women’s nutrition and cooking class 
needed a greater variety of ideas, she 
wrote a cook book with 30 recipes in 
Swahili. The district council is mimeo- 
graphing them for her to distribute in 
the area where she is working. 

When the AFSC’s first group of 
young people arrived in Tanganyika in 
July, 1961, they were immediately 
sought out by African students who 
were preparing to leave for scholarship 
study in the United States. The Ameri- 
can volunteers were surprised and dis- 


turbed to learn that many of the stu- 
dents were leaving for the United States 
with completely inadequate informa- 
tion about what to expect. So, during 
their first year they developed plans to 
give 1962 scholarship students from 
Africa some of the basic information 
their predecessors lacked. About 40 
students gathered at Moshi for a week 
of lectures, films, and discussions about 
life in America. Government officials 
from Kenya, as well as Tanganyika, at- 
tended the sessions to observe, with the 
view of providing similar opportunities 
for other East African scholarship stu- 
dents in the future. This has been the 
exciting and satisfying work project of 
two VISA volunteers who have served 
as staff and planned the course with the 
aid of a local Tanganyika steering com- 
mittee. | 

Volunteers meet on a regular basis 
with their AFSC field director for eval- 
uation and educational programs di- 
rected toward helping them emerge 
from their experience with motivations 


deepened and clarified, with cultural in- 
terests broadened, and with greater 
personal maturity. 


Since 1957, the AFSC has had staff 
persons in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland helping to advance the 
non-racial principle in the Federation. 
This has been principally carried on 
through personal contact with leaders 
in both the African and European com- 
munities, and with some of the devel- 
oping African community agencies and 
organizations. 


- The AFSC also provides assistance 
and consultation to African labor lead- 
ers who are working for the sound and 
responsible development of trade 
unions, More recently the AFSC has 
turned toward specific service programs 
in this area, particularly in Southern 
Rhodesia. The Service Committee’s 
representative has given leadership in 
the formation of the Salisbury Work 
Camp Association, which is carrying on 
a program of weekend work camps on 
an interracial basis. The Committee’s 
School Affiliation Service program is 
also active here. Twelve schools, both 
African and European, have partner 
schools in America with which they ex- 
change educational materials. This past 
year, the first AFSC exchange student 
from Southern Rhodesia came to the 
United States. 


In 1960, the AFSC sent a representa- 
tive to Nigeria to establish a foundation 
for work there and to survey possible 
areas of service including work camps. 
In the summer of 1961 in Ibadan, Ni- 
geria’s largest city, an AFSC interna- 
tional work camp was organized in co- 
operation with local groups. The camp, 
made up of 15 Nigerians and 15 Amer- 
icans and Europeans, built the first pub- 
lic youth center in that area. Another 
work camp was held this past summer 
in Port Harcourt where a rehabilitation 
center for juvenile offenders was con- 
structed. The success of these camps 
has prompted the Committee to extend 
its work camp program in Nigeria. Per- 
sonnel has been secured and is at work 
establishing a weekend work camp pro- 
gram to operate throughout the year 
and is seeking projects suitable for an- 
other international camp next summer. 


The work in Nigeria, as well as in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
has expanded African participation in 
other AFSC programs such as interna- 
tional seminars and conferences for 
diplomats. It has also provided valu- 
able personal contacts for the Quaker 


United Nations Program in New York 
and for activities at Davis House in 
Washington, D.C, A new international 
relations program to operate in west- 
ern Africa is now under consideration 
by AFSC staff and committees. A prob- 
lem-centered approach that would op- 
erate within the framework of the con- 
ferences and seminars program seems 
appropriate here. 

In 1959, the AFSC, together with 
the Friends Service Council of Great 
Britain, responded to the needs of 
250,000 Algerian refugees then in exile 
in Tunisia and Morocco. The Quaker 
teams, in addition to providing direct 
relief, also set up training centers for 
both men and women, where basic 
skills such as carpentry or sewing were 
taught. In addition, there were literacy 
classes in both Arabic and French. 
Gifts of dimes from American children 
bought tools for Algerian boys who 
had completed their carpentry course. 
Also, through the AFSC Children’s 
Program, health kits containing soap, 
wash cloths, combs, and toothbrushes 
were distributed. 

Early in June of this year, shortly 
after the cease-fire, Quaker staff moved 
across the borders of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco into Algeria as the refugees began 
to return to their homeland. Staff re- 
ports from Algeria, describing rural 
conditions, told of massive destruction. 
Whole villages had been leveled during 
the fighting and border areas contained 
live land mines. Bridges and roads were 
destroyed. More tragic yet were the re- 
groupment camps where the remaining 
rural Algerian population had been de- 
tained. With the evacuation of the 
French soldiers, these persons, number- 
ing over 2,000,000, were left entirely 
to their own resources. 

Again the immediate need was for 
medical care and food distribution, Sev- 
eral airlifts of medical supplies were 
flown in and a shipment of surplus food 
distributed. Early in the summer, 8 
clinics and 12 milk-feeding stations 
were established in western Algeria; 
others were later set up in eastern Al- 
geria. Staff nurses reported that the 
milk stations were an invaluable ad- 
junct to the clinics since a very high 
percentage of the people suffer from 
malnutrition. 

Shipments of warm clothing and 
blankets were begun in order to meet 
the acute need for protection against 
the approaching winter. 

Meanwhile staff began to establish 
new training centers and to organize 


communities for rebuilding of homes 
and clearing and planting of fields. The 
AFSC provided building tools and farm 
implements. Some of the persons 
trained while in exile are now serving 
as leaders and teachers in their home 
communities. The transition from an 
emergency relief program for refugees 
to a resettlement and development pro- 
gram in the refugees’ own country is 
unprecedented in AFSC experience. 
The tremendous task is also an oppor- 
tunity—to help a country stand on its 
feet and gain courage, purpose, and 
self-sufficiency. 


What are the continuing needs in 
Algeria? Certainly increased literacy 
and vocational training, as well as com- 
munity development programs in 
health education, improved water sys- 
tems and sanitation, and modernization 
of farming methods. These are prob- 
lems not only for Algeria, but for 
Africa as a continent—one of the great 
developing areas of the modern world 
—where newly found independence 
confronts the ancient enemies: ignor- 
ance, poverty, and disease. As an ally 
of those who would see these new na- 
tions succeed, the Service Committee. 
eagerly assumes the responsibilities of 
a friend. 


PEE ORS Se RIES ret erie 


THE LAW AND THE SPIRIT 
IN THE SOUTH 


Early in October, 1962, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee sent a 
Quaker mission to Mississippi in re- 
sponse to the crisis that had arisen over 
the entry of James Meredith to the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The purpose of 
the mission was to gain first-hand in- 
formation on the situation and to pre- 
sent another point of view to those per- 
sons who had within their authority the 
power to restore peace to this tragic 
scene. A statement, prepared by the 
mission team, included these thoughts: 
“We are concerned for all people whose 
lives have been affected by the divisive- 
ness which surrounds recent evénts at 
the University of Mississippi. We seek 
a clearer understanding of the situation. 
. . . We recognize that all Americans 
have a responsibility to help in repair- 
ing the damage from the tragedy that 
has occurred at Oxford. Our experi- 
ence tells us that out of tragedy may 
come new opportunities. Our hope is 
that constructive steps can now be 
taken to secure peacefully the rights of 
all American citizens and to bring about 
the reconciliation necessary for the 
spiritual well-being of the nation.” 

Three of the team went to Jackson 
where they held conversations with 
Governor Ross Barnett and with reli- 
gious, business, and civic leaders. The 
other three held conversations with 
University of Mississippi administra- 
tive and faculty leaders, members of 
the student body, and representatives of 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. 
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On the recommendation of the re- 
turned mission members, the AFSC is 
continuing contact with concerned re- 
ligious leaders there, and giving sup- 
port to businessmen who see this as an 
opportunity for communication and to 
those in the academic community who 
see the need for an institution free of 
political controls and fear. The Com- 
mittee is also seeking to reach students 
in a variety of ways to help them see 
beyond their present closed environ- 
ment. Although a great need exists to 
learn more about the sources of opposi- 
tion to inevitable change and about the 
potential .for violence in tightly con- 
trolled and isolated . situations, the 
AFSC has learned myth from this ex- 
perience in Mississippi that will be ap- 
plicable to program activities in this 
and other “hard-core” areas of the 
South. 

AFSC efforts directed toward peace- 
ful integration of public schools date 
back to 1951 when a program was 
begun in Washington, D.C. During four 
years of work there, AFSC staff gained 
experience and developed approaches 
which are now being put to work in 
communities in North Carolina, in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. 

_North Carolina was the first state 
south of the border states to begin 
school desegregation. In the ‘fall of 
1957, three of the state’s major cities— 
Charlotte, Winston-Salem, and Greens- 
boro—assigned 12 Negro students to 
previously all-white schools. During the 


past six years the AFSC has helped to 
implement school desegregation in 
many communities throughout the state 
but, without local leadership and com- 
munity support, these efforts have lost 
their initial drive. The desegregation 
process has not moved beyond the 
token level in a legal framework which 
places the burden on the minority com- - 
munity to initiate change. Many com- 
munities after five or more years of 
desegregation have only a half dozen 
or fewer Negro children in desegre- 
gated situations. The Service Commit- 
tee has been making a concentrated ef- 


fort to implement full desegregation in 


several communities in the western 
part of the state. One or two students a 
year is not sufficient — the goal is to 
desegregate a whole school system. 
Since the fall of 1960, an AFSC com- 
munity relations program in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, has worked with citi- 
zens of that community to prepare for 
desegregation of their schools. 

Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
failed to appropriate funds for school 
purposes in the fall of 1959, thus clos- 
ing public schools rather than obey a 
court order to desegregate. White stu- 
dents have continued their education in 
private schools, while the Negro youth 
are nearing the completion of a fourth 
year without schools. In the fall of 1960 
the AFSC began an emergency pro- 
gram to place Negro students in schools 
outside the county. This program — 
while in no way regarded as a solution 
to the basic problem —helps some 


Negro children to continue their 
schooling. All communities participat- 
ing in the program are underwriting the 
basic costs of sponsoring the students. 
To date, the Committee has placed 67 
junior and senior high school students 
in this manner. Twenty-nine young 
people are currently involved in the 
program. In the past two years, 11 of 
the students have graduated from high 
school. Nearly all have plans to con- 


tinue their education, and four have al- 
ready entered college. 

A direct and precise court decision 
is still awaited by many persons in 
Prince Edward County as a prerequisite 
for any local action. Knowing that a 
decision is inevitable, and hoping it 
cannot be far away, the AFSC is seek- 
ing ways to facilitate an orderly adjust- 
ment. 

Another major AFSC community 


relations effort in the South is a pro- 
gram that encourages employers to hire 
on merit, and encourages minority 
group members to train for and seek 
non-traditional employment. 


Staff members are increasingly inter- 
ested in doing more than seeking a pol- 
icy of non-discrimination in the com- — 
panies they visit. They are now work- 
ing to involve the community in an 
approach which will point up the inter- 
relation between job opportunity and 
other elements of the problem — such 
as school integration, non-discrimina- 
tory training programs, and full ac- 
ceptance of the Negro in the commu- 
nity. This work is carried on through 
AFSC offices in North Carolina, Texas, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. 


In Jackson, Tennessee, this past sum- 
mer a group of 11 college students from 
various sections of the country, to- 
gether with students from a local Negro 
college, carried on educational pro- 
grams to encourage Negroes in the 
community to register as voters. Under 
AFSC sponsorship the group worked 
in cooperation with a local civic organ- 
ization, In an intensive survey of more 
than 2,500 Negro homes, the students 
found over 1,500 qualified voters who 
were not registered. Since both a pri- 
mary and a general election were soon 


_to be held and registration books were 


open, the project group worked to 
reach as many nonregistered voters as 
possible with information on registra- 
tion procedure. These sessions usually 
took the form of open meetings for . 
which students prepared and presented 
the programs. The Committee now 
plans to undertake further projects in 
the field of voter registration. 


Effort is made to involve southern 
young people, both Negro and white, in 
a full range of AFSC youth activities 
including seminars, work camps, insti- 
tutional service units, and interne proj- 
ects. In projects where expenses are not 
covered by salary or stipends, some 
financial aid is available to students 
who could not otherwise participate. 


There is a new sense of urgency to 
the Service Committee’s work in the 
South, and a conscious effort toward 
implementing an even more compre- 
hensive approach to community prob- 
lems. The AFSC is not interested in 
chipping away at segregation; it is con- 
cerned with the abolition of segregation 
in all its forms on a community-wide 
basis. 


AT WORK IN 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


No city in the world today com- 
mands the attention of as many per- 
sons as does our nation’s capital. Since 
World War II and the emergence of 
the United States as a world power, 
the attention of millions of people 
around the earth has been focused on 
this city. It is here that decisions are 
made that affect not only Americans, 
but all people everywhere. The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, since 
its early beginnings, has been vitally 
related to Washington as the seat of 
national government and as a focal 
point of international relations. Today 
a significant segment of the Commit- 
tee’s program continues to be directly 
involved in the Washington scene. 

Washington, D.C., for all its cosmo- 
politan patterns, is basically a southern 
city and, despite significant advances, 
its social structure still follows patterns 


of racial inequality. Not only Negro 


Americans but also many non-white 
persons who come to Washington rep- 
resenting foreign countries in official 
Capacities are subject to prejudicial 
treatment. The Service Committee first 
undertook a race relations program in 
Washington in 1950 when it worked 
to facilitate peaceful integration of the 
District’s public school system. Experi- 
ence gained from this work enabled the 
Committee to further its school deseg- 
regation efforts elsewhere in the South. 

In 1962 the Committee’s attention 
was again directed toward Washing- 
ton’s race problem — this time in the 
field of fair housing opportunities. 
About 53 per cent of the District of 
Columbia’s population is now Negro 
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yet only a small percentage of new 
housing is available to Negro appli- 
cants. Working with a local citizens 
group, a commercial real estate agency 
will provide a listing of homes whose 
owners are willing to sell to Negroes 
interested in securing property in keep- 
ing with their financial resources and 
personal preference. The Committee 
will promote a variety of educational 
programs to stimulate Negro leadership 
and create a new sense of community 
encompassing both Negro and white 
citizens. These programs will provide 
speakers and literature on fair housing 
opportunities, and include seminars for 
representatives of the housing and 
home finance industries. The local 
group, Suburban Maryland Fair Hous- 
ing, Inc., together with AFSC staff, 
will encourage residents to accept new 
minority families as neighbors. They 
will study effects on property values 
and provide Negroes with information 
on where they may obtain a commer- 
cial mortgage. 

AFSC work in the field of housing 
began in Chicago in 1947 in response 
to problems left in the wake of race 
riots there. Work in Philadelphia and 
Boston, as well as in the California 
communities of Richmond, Los An- 
geles, and Santa Clara County followed. 
Under AFSC auspices, local commit- 
tees and volunteer groups are now 
working on housing problems in other 
non-southern cities such as Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Denver, Colorado, 
while interest continues to grow for 
similar programs in Dayton, Ohio; 
Seattle, Washington; and San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Other Service Committee programs 
in Washington relate more directly to 
the city as the seat of national govern- 
ment. Davis House is a_ hospitality 
house for foreign guests, providing 
lodging with breakfast and afternoon 
tea, where effort is made to orient 
Official visitors to the United States 
from lands whose vastly differing cus- 
toms make our ways difficult to grasp. 
Guests are frequently recommended 
through embassies, the U.S. State De- 
partment, or other official agencies. 
Davis House serves particularly those 
guests who might have reason to feel 
apprehensive about the reception they 


will receive in this country because of 
their race or their cultural differences. 

Another important activity that cen- 
ters at Davis House is the program of 
AFSC international affairs seminars. 
Four seminar groups, each meeting 
monthly, are composed of officials of 
government executive agencies, mem- 
bers of Congress, diplomats, and polit- 
ical journalists. Four other seminar 
groups meet less frequently. Consult- 
ants often are social science researchers 
or persons with exceptional experience 
in international service. Among those 
who have served in this capacity are 
Ralph Bunche, Barbara Ward, Arnold 
Toynbee, Margaret Mead, and Paul- 
Henry Spaak. The purpose of the 
seminars is to bring research and ex- 
perience in various fields of human 
relations to the closer attention of those 
who build foreign policy and conduct 
foreign affairs, particularly in govern- 
ment overseas programs, While discus- 
sions are confidential, summaries of 
consultants’ contributions are dupli- 
cated and made available to partici- 
pants and others. 

AFSC national seminars for high 
school students often schedule part of 
their program in Washington, where 
students may visit their respective Rep- 
resentatives and Senators and other 
government officials to gain informa- 
tion that will assist them in their semi- 
nar discussions. The students also visit 
the United Nations in New York as 
part of their seminar, and meet with 
delegates and other U.N. officials to 
discuss such seminar topics as dis- 
armament or social and economic 
development. 

Another AFSC activity in the capital 
city is the sponsorship and partial sup- 
port of an International Student House. 
The house is a residence for a limited 
number of foreign and American stu- 
dents studying in the Washington area, 
and a center for recreational and social 
activities for many other students. It is 
soon to become an independent agency 
in keeping with the AFSC philosophy 
of turning over project operations to 
local leadership when this becomes 
workable. 

During its 45-year history, AFSC has 
worked in cooperation with the Federal 
government on numerous occasions. 


From 1920 to 1922 and again in 1924, 
the Committee conducted child-feeding 
programs among German war victims 
with the support of the American 
Relief Administration. In the 1930's, 
AFSC helped with relief operations in 
the coal fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky at the request of both the 
Hoover and Roosevelt administrations. 
Between 1951 and 1956 the Committee 
was granted $525,000 for social and 
technical assistance work in India 
through the Technical Cooperation 
Administration and successor agencies. 

Since 1952, AFSC has sponsored a 
series of conferences for diplomats 
from many countries. U.S, State De- 
partment officials have cooperated in 
making it possible for participants to 
attend. In other programs such as 
School Affiliation Service, Refugee Re- 
settlement, and International Seminars, 
the State Department has also given 
assistance. 

At the request of the Peace Corps, 
AFSC personnel have served that pro- 
gram as voluntary consultants on mat- 
ters of personnel procedures, recruit- 
ment, and programming. The secretary 
emeritus of the AFSC is a member of 
the government’s Advisory Committee 
to the Peace Corps. 

The Service Committee is a regis- 
tered member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, and 
thus is officially recognized as a private 
organization well qualified to work in 
this field. Through the U.S. Agency 
for International Development, AFSC 
distributes U.S. surplus food abroad 
and receives refunds from this agency 
for the cost of shipping the food. Dur- 
ing 1962, some of the emergency sup- 
plies for Quaker relief work among 
Algerian refugees were flown to North > 
Africa by planes of the U.S. Naval Air 
Reserve Training Command. During 
1962, AFSC distributed food, cloth- 
ing, textiles, and supplies valued at — 
$1,143,356. 

Among other Federal agencies with 
which the Service Committee main- 
tains working relationships are the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Immigration, Public Health Service, 
and Department of Justice. 


A World 
Without War 


The problems and complexities of 
contemporary international relations 
are so great as to defy any single solu- 
tion. Yet the issues involved are of the 
utmost importance to peoples of all 
countries. The development of nuclear 
weapons has brought thoughtful public 
opinion to the rejection of war as a feas- 
ible solution to problems. At the same 
time, no clear alternatives to the use of 
nuclear force have yet become accept- 
able to the majority of any national 
population, with the exception of the 
deterrence theory which rests squarely 
on the continued build-up of nuclear 
arms. In this situation, it is vital for 
individual citizens everywhere — 
whether diplomats or teenagers — to 
pursue the question of alternatives with 
a searching and responsible attitude on 
which the very future of our society 
may depend. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee’s response to this moral obliga- 
tion is reflected in many of its pro- 
grams, where the bases of international 
misunderstanding are vigorously dis- 
cussed, and the Committee’s commit- 
ment to the moral rightness of nonvio- 
lence is clearly expressed. 

In the Quaker United Nations pro- 
gram, in conferences for diplomats, in 
high school seminars, in family insti- 
tutes on world affairs, in Quaker inter- 
national centers around the world, in 
the work of Quaker international af- 


fairs representatives — in all of these 
AFSC activities, the search for non- 
violent solutions to conflict plays an 
explicit role. 

About $12 billion a year is now being 
spent in the United States on defense 
research. Well over half of all research 
done in America is directed toward the 
development of new weapons and mili- 
tary techniques. In contrast, only a 
small group of scholars, and an even 
smaller commitment of financial re- 
sources, support the serious examina- 
tion of nonviolent alternatives to war. 
Consequently, the “peace movement” 
in general lacks the broad analytic base 
necessary for sustaining its part of a 
dialogue which must be continued if 
certain humane values and institutions 
are to be maintained. Effective com- 
munication of these alternatives is also 
necessary in order to gain public sup- 
port and, in turn, responsible govern- 
mental action. Responding to this need, 
the AFSC is undertaking new efforts in 
its peace work. 

“Beyond Deterrence” is a series of 
original studies about war and peace, 
each one published as a pamphlet. The 
authors, writing independently but at 
the invitation of the American Friends 
Service Committee, suggest that democ- 
racy does not have to surrender and 
does not have to commit nuclear suicide 
but may choose a free, secure future. 
The studies are concerned with the con- 
quest of violence in all its forms 
through fair persuasion, just laws, 
peaceful negotiations, economic aid, 
intercultural exchange, honest dealing, 
disarmament programs, and nonviolent 
resistance. To date, four pamphlets 
have been published: Unilateral Initia- 
tives and Disarmament, by Mulford 


Sibley; Does Deterrence Deter?, by D. 
F. Fleming; Revolution and the Cold 
War, by Sidney Lens; and Unintended 
War, by Arthur Waskow. Each of the 
contributing authors is prominent in his 
field and has been given full freedom to 
express his own views, views which 
may be fairly challenged but need to be 
considered at every level of our na- 
tional life. 

In 1962, the AFSC appointed a di- 
rector of studies to extend the “Beyond 
Deterrence” series and develop similar 
projects. He will enlist the contribution 
of capable intellectuals in development 
of alternatives to the present interna- 
tional conflict, and stimulate study and 
analysis among the many academic 
people who have shown interest in non- 
violent solutions of world problems. 
Another new program will examine the 
theory and uses of nonviolence in situ- 
ations of international tension. The 
information will be made available for 
use in developing new applications of 
nonviolence to the international scene. 

In more than 500 communities 
across the nation, the AFSC is involv- 
ing over 200,000 persons annually with 
its literature, films, speakers program, 
seminars, and with its institutes on the 
Quaker approach to world affairs. 

The world now realizes that it is not 
enough simply to heal the hurts caused 
by war’s ravages; it is even more essen- 
tial to remove the causes of war. The 
whole program of the American 
Friends Service Committee is based on 
this conviction. As its programs of re- 
lief and rehabilitation have sought in 
practical ways to alleviate sources of 
conflict, its peace education is directed 
toward the problem at another source: 
in the minds of men. — 
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( ARCHITECTS’ RENEWAL COMMITTEE IN HARLEM, INC. . 
126 EAST 83rd STREET NEW YORK N. Y. 10028 BU 8-0404 


May 3; 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


The Architects' Renewal Committee in Harlem (ARCH) was formed to offer volunteer 
professional assistance in planning and architecture to the residents of neighbor- 
hoods facing urban renewal. Our members are presently working with grass roots 
community organizations in four upper-Manhattan neighborhoods: Manhattanville, 
Morningside, St. Nicholas Park and Millbank. 


The program calls for the establishment of a free technical training school in 
Central-Harlem for the unemployed and under-employed youth of that community. 

The school would teach immediately marketable skills in the fields of architecture, 
planning, engineering and construction, such as drafting, cartography, site super- 
vision, quantity surveying and graphics, It has been shown that substantial job 
opportunities at quite respectable salaries exist in local architectural and engineer- 
ing offices and in the industries serving those professions. 


The existence of scholarship funds earmarked for Negro applicants will make it 
possible for motivated students to go on into professional training. 


We hope that the school will receive support (not financial) from all the concerned 
community organizations in the Harlem area, Your organization can help by finding 

interested students and by proposing useful community projects which can be under- 

taken by the students in the course of their training. 


Jointly sponsored by the American Institute of Architects and the American Institute 
of Planners, such a job training program would be financed, through a reputable local 
institution, by the federal government under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, or the Economic Opportunity Act, either singly or in combination. 


We hope that this program can be readied by the fall of this year. To move quickly, 
we must be able to show that both the professions and the community are solidly be- 
hind this proposal. Will you please discuss this matter with your group and then 
send me a letter indicating your support? —e 
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Very truly yours, 
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C. Richard Hatch 


CRH:g Executive Director 
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May 26, 1965 


Mr. C. Richard Hatch 
Executive Director 

ARCH 

126 East 83rd Street 

New York, New York 10028 


Dear Mr. Hatch: 


I was most pleased to hear of the formation of the 
Architects’ Renewal Committee in Harlem. It sounds 
like an exciting project and one that is much needed. 


You may be sure that CORE will cooperate with the 
Committee in any way possible. I am forwarding a 
copy of your lutter to Miss Joyce Ware, Director, 
CORE Northeast Regional Office. You should be 
hearing from her shortly. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 
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ARCHITECTS® RENEWAL COMMITTEE IN HARLEM, INC. 
126 East 63d Street, New York City 808.0404 


ARCH Notes for May, 1965 


1. Staff, Happily enough, the ARCH central of fice now has 
the semblance of a staffs Jack Bailey, a Yaston architect, has 
been hired as assistant director; Robert Stover, a formset 
philosophy professor, as praject director; and Maureen Cusack 
as secretary. 


2. Summer Program. The J.M. Kaplan Fund has been good snough 
to offer support te the ARCH Summer Program, which wili in- 
volve about 25 graduate architecture and planning students in 
five research/action projects: (41) the development of basic 
planning documents and a diagnostic history of Harlem; (2) an 
analysis of existing services in the area; (3) the development 
of community teaching aids; (4) research in preferred types and 
slans for housing and recreation facilities; and (5) a code 
compliance project. The program will run From Nune 27 to 
september 10. | 


3. Morningside Area Project. Despite community protest a- 
gainst a plan at wou not serve the interests of iow in- 
come fPamilies in the 92=eblock area around Columbia University, 
the Morningside GNRP was adopted by the Soard of Estimate ) 
on April 22nd. Largely through the efforts of Borough Presi- 
dent Constance Saker Motley, certain concessions were made 
im the wording of the final resclution. The amendments to 
the original (March 11) renewal plan are as follows: 

(41) The 14 blocks surrounding Columbia are now included 
in the GNRP - except for 20 institutional expansion sites; 
the institutions are bound to this limitation on expansion 
for the nekt ten years. 
(2) Of all new construction and rehabilitation in the 
areas, 25% shall be Low incame housing, and another 25% 
moderate income housing. 
(3) Eighth Avenues will not be widened to create an 
unnatural barrier. 
(4) The city will initiate steps to create relocation 
housing north of 125th Street. | 
(S) The priorities of activities in executing the GNRP 
will be a) construction of new unité on unoccupisd 
sronerty b) demolition of SRO’s ec) construction of new 
units on non-residential property d) rehabilitatian of 
budldings not requiring relocation e) rehabilitation of 
oudidings which do require relocation f) demolition and 
putting of units other than SRC°%s,. 
iné slan sanctions the eviction of 6,£00 persons to alow for 
institutional growth, Citizen protest aver *he high-handed 
treatment by Columbia University nas not diminished. embers 
of tne West Harlem Community Organization have deen to sas 
iawrence Chamberlain and Jacques Barzun, demanding that 
-Glumbia, a@ a noneprofit organization, sponsor moderate 
income housing for these displaced by the expansican. 


ey 
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interest currently centers on Project Areas 1 (Soutnm of Lidth 
Strest) and 2 (the strip east of Morningside Park), where pre-e 
sent city plens call for the removal of 8,000 iow income house- 
holds. Project members will work with Morningsiders United,and 
the West Harlem Community Organization to develop alternate 
plans for the two areas. 


May Sthse ARCH and Morningsiders United sponsored an intere 
disciplinary conference on the problems of SRO tenants. It 
was determined at the meeting that ARCH would (1) help to 
establish referral services in a few buildings, through the 
S0cial Workers for Civil Rights Action and the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights; (2) do an economic study of a typical SRO 
buildings; and (3) develop an alternate housing situatian for 
SRO dwellers. | 


Housing conditions and land-use mapping was done throughout 
Project Area 2 on Saturday, May 22nd. 


The preschool orogram is now under way, and classes will begin 
the first week in July. The West Harlem Community Organization 
will hire a director for the school early this week. ARCH membars 
may be @iled upon to design and decorate classrooms. 


4. Riverfront Comaittee. Lowell Brody, Peter Abeles, and 
Gerry Kent have presented their schematic land-use plan to 
the Manhattanville Urban Renewal Study Committee, the West 
Harlem Community Organization, and Morningsiders United, the 
three organizations most directly concerned with the use of 
the industrial area north of 125th Street as a relocation 
resource. The plan was well received in all quarters but 
without enough discusdion and debate. As we continue with the 
project, we will work more closely with area residents an 

the development of specific features. Survey figures indicate 
that there are 5000 local jobs in the area, which complicates 
tne planning considerably. 


Prepesals for the reuse of the area call for Manhattan's oniy 
reiverfront park. Since construction of the park could proceed 
at a faf more rapid rate than that of housing, it has been 
suggested that the city begin to work immediately on that part 
of the project. Christopher Tunnard, Department of City Planning, 
Yale University, called attention to this possibility at the 
President’s recent conference on beautification. 


Housing conditions and land-use mapping was also done in this arna. 


5S. Manhattanville & Millbank Projects. Soth sreas had sessions 
on mapping y nd. s is a key step in the develop- 
ment of a planning program; not nearly enough members turned out. 
We will have the information collected on base maps shortly. 
— should call meetings to detail the next steps short- 
Yo 3 


Planner Martha Davis, Millbank, has written an outline study of 
pricrities and goalie in planning which should serve as a basis 
for future action. : 
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Our task in Harlem is difficult and lengthy. Now that we heave 
good central office staff, there will be far more concentration 
on the volunteer projects. Despite the pleasant weather and in-~ 
pending vacations, I hope that all of you will continue to 

work with us and with the student project this summer. We 

need your help. 


6. Technical Training School in Hariem. The President, Dean, 
and Chairman of the Department of Architecture of the Croper 
Union have agreed to sponsor, together with ARCH, an applica- 
tion to the federal government for funds to establish a job 
training program for about 200 youngsters. The school wiil 
provide training in drafting, planning and surveying, site 
Supervision, etc. The first meeting of the educational ad- 
visory committee, which includes professionals and community 
lesders from Harlem, will take place on Thursday, June 3d. 

If yu have any suggestions or idgas, please contact me. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of tanpower development and training, has offered 
to help the program aong in Washington. 


7. News Notes. 
Ted Velez’s East Harlem Tenants Council has been given 10.5 
million dollars in FHA mortgage money to build 221 d{3) modersts 
income housing in the area around 123d Street and Second Avenus. 
Community organizations can de their own planning and buildings! 


The survey and planning application for St. Nicholas Park, 
submitted by the city to the HHFA, calls for the removal of 
9,000 households in order to clear 30% of the area. The ine 
terim services office and the rehabilitation program promised 
by the city in December of ‘63 have not yet been started. 


Architects and planners who can give vacation tims to the siu~ 
dent research/action project or to other ARCH projects 
should contact me, 


It looks as if ARCH will be working this summer with the city 
and local paverty agencies on the development of pockst parks 
and the rehabilitation of buiidings, part of their programs 
to employ high school youth. I hope that ARCH volunteers witli 
be ready to help when the time comes> 


C,. Richard Hatch 
Highly recommended: SLUMS AND SOCIAL INSECURITY: An Appraisal 
of the Effectiveness of Housing Policies in Helping to Eliminate 
Poverty in the United States. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.50. 


1739 Grand Avenue 


Bronx, New York 
October 6, 1964 


Dr. Calvin Gross 
superintendent of Schools 
110 Livingston Street 

-. Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Dr. Gross: 


As indicated by telephone earlier today to Dr. Jacobson of your staff, 
after very careful consideration the NAACP decided not to participate in 
the meeting today for the following two reasons. 


1. First and foremost, the purpose of the meeting had not been clearly 
stated publicly. Although the invitation indicated that the meeting would be 
of a procedural nature toward integration steps for 1965, nevertheless, in the 
absence of a clear public statement on the purpose of the meeting, the very 
strong impression remained in the city that the meeting was intended to 
review the pairings and to resolve "differences.' 


2. The number of representatives invited - eight representatives from 
eight civil rights groups, eight representatives from two groups actively 
Opposing the pairings, and an unannounced number of representatives from other 
concerned groups - structure the meeting as if the conflict were between the 
civil rights groups, on the one hand, and the anti-integration groups on the 
Other hand. This is not the nature of the conflict. The conflict, in our 
view, is between the Board's policy and the State policy, both upheld in 
several recent court decisions, and the groups who at this very moment continue 
their efforts to oppose eyeewesy te Board's very limited | desegregation steps 
taken this fall. / 


We regret that under these circumstances we could not find it possible 
to attend today. 


The NAACP will certainly participate in any future meeting of a cross- 
section of civic educational, parent, and other concerned groups if the 
purpose of the meeting is to proceed with integration plans for 1965 and is 
60 stated publicly, and if each invited organization has the same number of 
representatives participating in these discussions. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frederick D. Jones 


FJ :ms Education Representative 
of NAACP Branches in New 


York City 


MO 6-0070 


NOEL D. AUSTIN 


APPRAISER 
REAL ESTATE BROKER a e 
— ge 271 WEST 125th STREET 
¢ Qo” ROOM 200 


NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 


December 2, 1964 


Rev. James A. Farmer 
President 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr, President: 


Permit me to congratulate you on the manner 
in which you represented your-self and the issues. 
involved during the interview Sunday last on N.B.C., 
TV Station. 


4 


I am quite enthusiastic about your Block — 
Associations, in which connection I offer my services. 


Attached hereto are coppies of letters 
regarding redistricting of the political boundaries, 
Which I would like te discuss with you at your con- 
venience, 


Vv truly yours 


= 


Noel D. Austin | 


Noel D. Austin 


PAST DIRECTOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
1.B.P.O.E. of W. 
MANHATTAN, BRONX and STATEN ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
MOnument 6-0070 


x 


NOvember 16, 1964. 271 Wrest 125th Street 
| ROOM @aaa 410 
Rev. James A, Farmer 3 NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York City 


SUBJECT: Reapportionment and re-districting of the Borough of 
Manhattan- for removal of political segregation. 


Dear Mr. President 


As will be noted in the attached copy of letter to Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, a request was made to the effect to remove all political 
ghettoes in the Borough of Manhattan, in order that legislative repre- 
sentation will be effective on a more equitable basis, rather than the 
present political segregation with which we are now surrounded. 


With this in mind, we as citizens are calling on each and every 
member of the State Legislature to propose and effectuate legislation 
that will afford integration of our political society and citizenry. 


To accomplish this, it is recommended that the new election bound- 
aries in Manhattan Borough be drawn from East to West. This will remove 
the present ethnic and political ghettoes, especially in the areas that 
were recently exploited by riots in all such communities. 


It is believed that as Representatives of this Great State, this 
proposition if adopted by the present Legislature will benefit not only 
the State - but the Nation as a whole. 


It is also the opinion of several persons that this proposition will 
be acceptable to all members of the Legislature, thus obviating the 
necessity for further legal action by this organization, or any other group 
or committee emanating from this body. 


Your acknowledgment and/or response to this communication will be 
appreciated, at the same time indicating what action, if any, will be taken 
in this connection. 


Very truly .yo 


NDA/ta. Wiest EG ta 


Noel D. Austin. 


NOTARY PUBLIC | 
GENERAL INSURANCE, BAIL & SURETY BONDS, REAL ESTATE BROKER . 


Vlocl D. Austin 


PAST DIRECTOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
1.B.P.O.E. of W. 
MANHATTAN, BRONX and STATEN ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
MOnument 6-0070 


271 Whst 125th Street 
JUNE 18, 1963. ieee alo 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


The Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Governor of the State of New York 
Executive Chamber, 

Albany 1, New York. 


SUBJECT: Political Ghettoes 


His Excellency: 


In view of the fact that the present Election District boundaries 
in Harlem now preclude voters throughout Harlem and other political 
districts from joint participation in the election of Public Officers 
and District Leaders from pooling their combined education, economy, 
skill and unskilled resources, a recent survey was made among people of 
various professions, business and other vocations, resulting in a 
unanimous decision to invite your attention toward effecting a change 
of all political boundaries in Manhattan, so that all ethnic groups can 
participate jointly in representation in their respective Assembly 
Districts. 


The concensus is that consideration should be given to the integration 


of our political system, by removing the present boundaries, placing them 


from East to West, and still in proportion with the voting reapportionment. 


This will not only obviate the Harlem Ghetto, but will also elimingte 
all other political ghettoes with which we are now surrounded, and thereby 


remove the complacent attitude of some of our Representatives which is 
caused by these set boundaries. | 
Very truly yours, 


CC. : The Hon. Jacob K. Javits 
U.S.Senator. Noel D. Austin. 


NOTARY PUBLIC 7 
_ GENERAL INSURANCE, BAIL & SURETY BONDS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 


CO P Y 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 


Sol Neil Corbin 
Counsel to the Governor June 25, 1963. 


Mr. Noel D. Austin, 

Past Director of Civil Liberties 
I.B.P.0.E of W. 

271 West 125th Street 

Room 410 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Austins 


On behalf of Gov. Rockefeller, I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 19, 1963 relating to the possibility of recasting all 
boundaries in Manhattan. 


Assembly Districts boundaries, which govern the election of State 
Assemblymen and the selection of District Leaders for each party, are 
drawin in New York City by the City Council, while the board of elections 
of the City is responsible for drawing the lines of the smaller election 
districts within the Assembly Districts. You may wish, therefore, to 
bring your views to the attention of the appropriate authorities. 


The principle for which you contend is currently in litigation before 
the United States Supreme Court in a case involving the boundary lines for 
the Congressional Districts in Manhattan. I might note that the principle 
runs somewhat counter to the long-prevailing view that political boundaries 
should be so drawn as to result in the election of legislators who represent 
different groups and interest within the local community. 


You may be sure that any reapportionment of State Senate districts 
(and hence, of City Council districts which are identical except in the 
case of the two-at-large Councilmen elected from each Borough) will take 
into account Federal constitutional requirements as specified by the United 


States Supreme Court. 
Your interest and courtesy in writing the Governor was appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


(Sqd) FRANK WILLE 
First Assistant Counsel. 


CO? 


United States Senate 
Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare 


Stewart E. McClure, Chief Clerk 
John S. Forsythe, General Counstl 


June 24, 1963 


Mr. Noel D, Austin 
Past Director Civil Liberties 
I.B.P.0.E. of We 

271 West 125th Street (Room 410) 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Austin: 


Thank you for your letter of June 18, 1963, 
advising me of proposals to redistrict Manhattan for 


voting purposes. 


As you Imow, election district boundaries are 
in the first instance a matter for the State Legislature. 
However, as a Federal Official, I am vitally interested in 
all efforts to assure equal rights to all our citizens, in 
voting, as in education, housing and employment, and I would 
be most pleased to have further information about such 


proposals. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


Jacob K, Javits, U.S.S5, 


JKJ sakb 


x bi MN law aN pein das a Stiga PL bee 9 


Tiel 2D. Albin 


PAST DIRECTOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
1.B.P.O.E. of W. 
MANHATTAN, BRONX and STATEN ISLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 
MOnument 6-0070 


271 Whst 125th Street 
JULY 14, 1964 ROOM wma 410 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


William Hughes Mulligan, Esq. 

Dean of Fordham University Law School 
Fordham University, 

Bronx, New York. 


Sir: 


Permit me to congratulate you on your appointment as Chairman 
of the Reapportionment Board of the State of New York. 


It is with a degree of interest I take this opportunity to 
forward you a copy of a letter written to Gov. Rockefeller on 
June 25, 1963, in which you will note my request to discontinue 
political ghettoes, especially in the Harlem Area, and to integrate 
the voters, rather than to keep them segregated as has been the 
custom over a period of several years. 


I would appreciate if you should be kind enough as to bring this 
matter to the attention of the General Committee. 


Very truly yours, 


Noel D. Austin. 


NA/s. 


NOTARY PUBLIC | 
GENERAL INSURANCE, BAIL & SURETY BONDS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 


School of Law 
co P.Y 


Fordham University 
Lincoln Square 
New York 23, N. Ye 


Mr. Noel D. Austin 
271 West 125th Street 
New York 27, N. za 


Dear Mr. Austin: 


Thank you for your letter of July 14th. I doubt 
that this committee will be requested to put in a spetific 
plan for reapportionment. We have been requested to study 
ten specific areas involving questions of policy and the law. 


However, in the event, I assure you that I will bring 


your comments to the attention of the committee at our first 
mecting. 


Very truly yours 


“41]iem Hughes Mulligan 
Dean 
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aS Housing and Redevelopment Board 


2 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK. N.Y. * 10007 + TELEPHONE: 566-7166 
HERBERT B. EVANS 
Chairman 
WALTER S. FRIED February 17, 1965 


Vice-Chairman 


Mr. Norman Hill 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Hills: 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board has submitted a final plan on the Bronx 
Park South urban renewal project to the City Planning Commission and’ Board of 
Estimate for publie hearings and action. i 


The Planning Commission is scheduling its public hearing on March 3rd, 1965. 
Enclosed for your information is a copy of the press release and fact sheet 
on this project, together with three prints which show the concept plan, 
project boundaries and an aerial view. 


You will recall that we met with City-Wide organizations to brief them on the 
concept for Bronx Park South some time ago. The final plan is an implementa- 
tion of that concept with only slight variation. However, if you would like 
an additional briefing session on the final plan, we will be glad to present 
it to you on February 26, 1965 at 3230 P.M., in the 17th floor conference room, 
2 Lafayette Street, New York City. Will you let us know on the enclosed card 
whether you or another member of your organization would like to come in for 
such a session. 


We hope that you will appear to state your views on the plan at the Planning 
Commission hearing on March 3rd, 


Sincerely , 


Merl fog 


Chairman 


I am... 3 am. net,  CCiplanning te 
attend the briefing session on the final plan 
for the Bronx Park Seuth urban renewal project 
on February 26, 1965 at 3:30 P.M. 
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FOR IMMiwiain ovLoASE CiTY OF NEW YORK 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1965 OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner today announced receipt from Milton Molien, 
Chairman of the Housing and Redevelopment Board of a comppehmnetas proposal 
for renewal of a 15—block blighted section of the Central Bronx known as the 
Bronx Park South urban renewal area. 

The plan would rehabilitate and conserve sound buildings containing 
some 1,400 apartments, provide some 1,900 new units for low and moderate-income 
families, and create new community recreational, service, parking and shopping 
facilities in the area bounded by Boston Road, East Tremont Avenue, the Bronx 
River, Bronx Park South, East 180th Street and Vyse Avenue. It would involve 
an estimated public and private investment of some $70,000,000. | 

"This plan," said the Mayor, "is designed to remove the scars of 
blight and neglect from this community, to remove antiquated and worn-out 
structures wiieh wie no longer capable of meeting the needs of their inhabitants; 
and to create in their place, a new community which merges the old and the new, 
scaled and laid out to meet a broad spectrum of housing needs and to add signi- 
ficantly to the City's overall housing supply. It represents another advance 
in our all-out war on slums and poverty, and in our efforts to expand the hous- 
ing supply and to preserve and strengthen the City's neighbornoods." 

Mr. Molien said the plan has been placed before the City Pianning 
Commission, with a request that a public hearing be set for the Commission's 
meeting of March 3rd. The plan is also subject to approval cf the Board of 
Estimate, after a public hearing. 

"A major objective of the plan," Mr. Molien said, "is te insure that 
the area retains its character as an ethnically, economically and socially 
integrated community. To this end, both low and moderate income housing is 
provided in new construction, and for the first time in the urban renewal pro- 
gram, rehabilitation of New Law Tenements is contemplated. We believe that 
this extension of our rehabilitation program to a new building type, will have 
Significance for the entire City as well as this neighborhood. There are 
nearly 50,000 ies Law Tenements containing an estimated 814,000 apartments in 
the City. Built before 1928 to standards which are below those now required in 
new construction, many of these buildings are showing signs of physical deter- 
ioration as well as functional obsolescence. But they offer many amenities, and 


our studies indicate that they will lend themselves to moderate rehabilitation. 


a Be oe 
It is our objective te bring them to medern standards, with a minimum of 
relocation," 
Of the 1,900 new apartments provided in the plan, some 220 will be 
in a vest pocket low rent public housing development. The balance of 1,680 
will be ina variety of builditg types ranging from 2 to 22 stories, te be 


built under one or more programs of governmental assistance for middle income 


housing. In them, some 15% are expected to be available at charges equiv- 
lent to new public housing, the balance for moderate-income occupancy. 

Design concept for the plan calls for creation of a new park along 
the Bronx Riven, as well as establishment of open areas, green spaces ard 
pedestrian walkways throughout the area. The plan also allecates space for a 
new community building, a branch post office, recreation areas, local shopping 
and parking facilities. Several churches, a synagogue, Public School #6 and 
a Civil War cemetery will be retained. The Beard of 4ducation plans te im 
preve and medernize the school, amd site improvements and landscaping are 
scheduled for the cemetery. A program of tree planting throughout the area is 
contemplated. 

The proposal also calls for closing of a numberef streets which 
presently carry traffic through the area, and use of the space for redevelop- 
ment parcels or pedestrian ways. Traffic will be channeled to eliminate haz- 
ards am permit optimum pedestrian safety. 

The project area presently contains some 119 residential buildings 
housing some 2,198 families, plus 61 non-residential buildings, on 31.5 acres 
of land, excluding streets. Of the 119 residential buildings, oi 103 are 
deteriorating or dilapidated and contain some 80% or 1,778 of existing dwel— 
ling units. Of the 61 non-residential buildings, 49 are deteriorating er dilap- 
idated. Some 17.6 acres, containing 69 residential buildings and 52 commercial 
buildings, wold be acquired under the plan for redevelopment, the rest subject 
te rehabilitation and improvement controls. 

Of the estimated public am private investment of $70,000,000, the pub- 
lic cest is estimated to be $7.4 million, of which some $2.9 million will be 
assumed by th City, and $4.9 million by the Federal Gevernment through the Housing 
and Home Dabiine Agency, Urban Renewal Administration. The Federal Government 


will also provide a relocation grant of $300,000. 


Tax yield to the City, currently about $200,000 per year, is expected to 
be $550,000 after canpletion of the project -- an increase of $350,000, even with 


partiai tax exemption for the moderate-income housing. 
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FACT SHEET 


BRONX PARK SOUTH: 


HOUSING UNITS: 


DEVELOPMENT COST: 


PROJECT COSTS: 


TAX GAIN: 


BUILDING PROPOSED: 


PARKING: 


CARRYING CHARGES 
AND DOWN PAYMENT: 


SITE: 


AREA: 


RELOCATION: 


SCHOOLS : 


TRANSPORTATION : 


SPONSOR: 


January 26, 1965 


An urban renewal plan to redevelop a 15—block blighted 
section in the central portion of The Bronx; to provide 
housing for low and moderate income families, plus recre— 
ational, parking and shopping facilities, including a new 
Post Office station and a park, 


Estimated total of 1900 new dwelling units: 1700 Limited 
Profit of which 15 per cent or 255 are to be low income 
rentals; 230 units public housing; plus 1400 units which 
will be retained and upgraded to acceptable standards, 


Estimated: $70 million 


Gross Project Cost $9.6 million 

Disposition Proceeds 2.2 million (from sale of land 
to sponsor) 

Net Project Cost 7.4 million 

Federal Capital Grant 4.9 million 

City Share 2.5 million 


Federal Relocation Grant $300,000 


Present Real Estate Tax $200,000 


Estimated Tax After 
550,000 
Epes 


Development 
Gain (approximate ) 
Controls would permit in residential portions: 
L Bldgs. 8=story 4 Bldgs. 16-story 
4, Bldgs. l2-story 2 Bldgs. 22-story 


Commercial: 2.6 acres (tentatively including a new branch 
post office) local retail and service establishments. 


1,100 off-street parking spaces will be provided 


Precise estimates of rentals or carrying charges and down 
payments must await development of detailed design by 
sponsors under the controls of the plan and the concept 
design, Selective application of tax abatement to accommo- 
date low income families will produce carrying charges at 
$18 per room per month in 15 per cent or 225 apartments, 
The balance of apartments will be available at an estimated 


$24 to $33 per room per month. 


Bounded on the South by Boston Road and East Tremont Avenue, 
on the East by the Bronx River, on the North by Bronx Park 
South and East 180th Street and on the West by Vyse Avenue. 


54.4 acres gross, including peripheral and interior streets 
31.5 acres net. 


Approximately 652 families and 121 single individuals will 
be relocated. Site contains 2,198 housing units of which 
1,438 will be retained, 


Public School 6 is within the area boundaries. 


Two elevated Rapid Transit lines, the IRT Lexington White 
Plains Line and the IRT Seventh Avenue Dyre Avenue Line 
serve area, plus 6 bus lines, 


To be designated, 


49 Bldgs. 2-story 
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115) 229th Drive South 
Apt. 12E 

Bronx, New York 1066 
April 6, 1965 


CORE Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Att: Department of Organization 


Gentlemen: 


I have been appointed Temporary Chairman of a group of civic minded 
people who are interested in forming an organization in the Northeast 
Bronx. Your organization was one of those discussed at one of our 
recent meetings and we respectfully request that you forward to the 
writer's attention, any available basic materials you may Bave to aid 
us in forming such a group in our area. 


We would also appreciate, if possible, a list of available speakers 


with dates of availability who could attend our nex t steering committee 


meeting, which we will arrange at the speaker's convenience. 


Thanking you in advance for your consideration in this matter, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Raymond M. Jackson 


Temporary Chairman 


May 3, 1965 


Peter Brieson 
2814 Bronx Park East 
Bronx, New York 


Dear Pete: 


We have received woré indicating your interest 
in forming a CORE chapter in the Northeast Bronx. 


Enclesed with this letter you will find material 
that will help you in getting organized and that out~- 
lines the procedures and requirements for affiliation 
with CORE. Please read it carefully. 


The field secretary assigned to your area is . 
Joyce Ware and she ean be reached at EN 9-0100. We 
suggest you make an appointment with her so that 
she can attend one of your initial organizational 
meetings. After she visits your group and reports 
back to this office, a letter will be sent to you 
informaag you whether or not you may use the name of 
CORE in your activities. 


After receiving gotification from us, and when 
you have your group formed and officers elec ted, be 
sure to send us the names and addresses and phone 
numbers of your efficers, so that we may add them 
to the contact list. 


If you have any questions, please do not hesitate 
te contact us. 


Sincerely yours, 


James T,. MeCain 
JTM3:ms Director of Organization 


ce: Joyce Ware 
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Ce ry Me > MEMORANDUM 
% * 
. TO: New York State CORE Chapters 
FROM: George Wiley, Associate National Director, CORE 


SUBJECT: Lawrence Hospital Strike, Bronxville, a. Y. 
DATE: February 4, 1965, 

Seve. weeks 
For the past twe-sad.onerhalf weeks, service and maintenance employees at the 
Lawrence Hospital in Bronxville have been striking because the hospital administra~ 
tion refuses to recognize their right to bargain collectively. The strikers usun- 
ber about 100, are mostly Negroes and have the lowest paid and most menial jobs 
in the hospital, They have been organized by Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital 
Employees Union affiliated with RWDSU, AFL-CIO. 


The hospital administration has refused repeated requests by the union to have the 
disputes submitted to arbitration. Voluntary hoepitals outside of New York “ity 
are exempt from the collective bargaining provisions of the State Labor Law. fhe 
Law was amended in 1962 to include hospitals in New York City as a result of pres=- 
sure from union and civil rights groups in the face of similar strikes involving 
Negro and Puerto Rican workers. 
The hospital seems determined to break the strike and has obtained an injunction 
against the strike and picketing and leafleting by the union. The strike is still 
being pressed. I believe this to be a vitally important issue for CORE Chapters 
to support. There are about 115,000 hospital workers in New York State, about 
60,000 of which are Negro and Puerto Rican. Most of these pecple have very poor 
working conditions, low wages and do the most menial and degrading kinds of jobs. 
For these workers to be deprived of the. , Ppportunity. to bargain collectively in 
order to improve their conditions. ‘is’ an, additional handicap which should be 
immediately corrected. This should--be-an exeelient issue for involving many 
Negroes who haye ‘not previously worked with CORE. 


The ‘Lawrence* Hospital strike is being’ supported: by sevéral CORE Chapters in the 
Westchester County area ‘long with other civil rights organizations there. Last 
Saturday, January’ 30th, nearly 500 civil rights demonstrators marched in Bronxville 
They are hoping | to have an even bigger demonstration this rae ray o? . February 6th. 


The followiag telegtan has been sent ‘to’ “Governor: ‘Rockefeller’ ‘by leaders of “major 
civil rights organizations; ‘ © 

ba "Strike’ of: low paid Negro wdekets! at’ Lawiiica’ “Hospital, Bronxville, ‘symbolizes 
second-class citizenship status of ‘thousands’ of Negro and Puerto Rican workers 1h 
voluntary hospitals throughout our’ state.’ “We, ‘therefore, respectfully urge your 
personal intervention in securing fair settlement of strike by pledging enactment 
of legislation éxtending' collective bargaining Fights, to voluntary hospital workers 
on a state-wide basis. It is erystal clear’ that” ‘we cannot afford the luxury of 
other ‘hospital strikes before: these ‘workers are ‘accorded the ‘elementary right to. Z 
be represented ia a } union of their own free choice. ogekcdetiaait | 


Se 


- 


ee urge your group to consider che. following actions: 


Mee? sending telegrams to Governor’ Rockefeller ‘urging his {htervention in the | 
Bronxville strike and pledging enactment’ of- legislation extending collective Bae 
bargaining ‘rights to hospital ‘workers’ on a® ‘state-wide basis, 2) making contact ~ 
with Negro hospital workers in your” atéa and - finding” out about ‘their working® con- 
ditions,’ ‘wages, étc., 3): céntacting® ‘the’ ‘union’ in your area with jurisdiction for 
organizing hospital workers,~ 4): platining demonstrations or petition campaigns 
involving the hospital workers and the und ons” in’ your area to demonstrate support 
for ‘the’ Lawrence mags bees strike and for ‘enactment of ‘tegislation extending col- 
pital “workets’ ‘erdss' the state, " and’ 5). ‘getting 


ville: Someeece in Echo N. Y¥.). Infor- 
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BROOKLYN Phi UI DEMOCHATIC MOVEMENT 
1088 Fulton Street 
brooklyn, 11216 


For Immediate kelease 
ethane ata 
Pinpea. wulZZED ON His £NTBGHRAT ION #:n4ANS 


BY BROOKLYN FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 


Major he Owens, City Councilcandidate of the Brooklyn Freedom 
Democratic Movement, has asked nep. John V. Lindsay to state his 
position on integrating the city over which Lindsay is seeking 
to preside as mayor. In a wire sent to sindsay today,Mr. Owens 
said: 


Voters in the ghetto of brooklyn want to know where you stand on 
integration in Wew York as well as in Mississippi. Specifically, 
what is your position on integrating the public schools now 
segregated on a de facto basis because of segregated neighbor- 

hood patterns? what is your position on integrating public and 
‘private housing, integrating employment opportunities and integrat- 
ing the labor unions? and what steps will you take to acnieve 
integration in learning, working and living in New York City if you 
are elected Mayor? would you keep the politicians! fingers out of 
the war on poverty? 


The brooklyn Freedom LDemocratic Movement and the candidacy of 

Major k. Owens are sponsored by James Farmer Of CORE, Gilberto 
Gerena Valentin of the National Committee for Puerto kican Civil 
Rights, Kev. Milton A. Galamison of Citywide Committee for 
Integrated Schools, and Isaiah hobinson of Harlem Parents Committee. 


Contact: merrill martin, PL. 2--2500 
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BROOKLYN FREED DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 
1088 FULTON STREET 
622-911 


NEWS RELEASE FRIDAY, JULY 9,1965 . 
For Immediate Release 


HEAD — START BUREAUCRATS ACCUSED OF ROBBING THE POOR 


The local poor were shut out of key jobs in the New York City Head-Start 
Program and as a result this much heralded anti-prverty project is doomed, 
charged Major Owens, Brooklyn Freedom Democratic Movement Candidate for 
City Council. The program for pre-school ghetto children is bel ag used as 

a fat vork barrel for non-gretto people. Mr. Owens charged that the only 
truly grass-roots Head-Start unit, the Faith Charity Fund Progran at 88 
Hanson Place in Brooklyn, was closed on Friday afternoon on a health depart 
ment technicality and the children used to fill empty board of education 


class rooms in the vicinity. The Faith Charity School had one hundred pupilse 


A survey of several schools in the Bedford - Stuyvesant area revealed the 

following: 

1. At least one school has no Negro Teachers. 

-2- Dtspite the fact that Nlégro College students need jobs, most of the 
student-teachers are white. 

36 Pivent Coordinator positions, which Should be local non-professionals 
who know the parents, have been given to outsiders. 

4. Teacher Aids have been imported also, 

5. Mest of the professional teachers are the same whites who fail to get 
results during the regular school year, 

6. The student enrollment at this late date is far below the quota. 

Major Owens has called a special meeting on Tuesday evening, July 13 at . ; 

9 O'clock at 8 Nostrand avenue (near Jefferson). The meeting will 
mobilize community people for immediate action to salvage the Head-Start 


Programe 
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On Monday July 12, a delesation of parents and children from the Faith 
Charity Fund School which was closed will go to the Head—Start office 

at 280 Broadway to demand the reopening of Bedford-Stuyvesants most 
effective Head-Start Program. 

On Wednesday, July 14, a deleration of community leaders will visit the 
Board of Education to protest the robbery of the pocr. Mr. Owens insists 
that “We are not going to sit by and let greedy or petty bureaucrats wreck 


a progran that has great promise for our community," 


SPECIAL BFDM MEETING 


Tuesday 9P.M. at hh8 Nostrand Avenue (near Jefferson) Additional reports on 


HOUSING DISCRIMINATION, POLICE BRU ALITY, CANVASSING FOR SIGNATURES. 
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<2 _——» BROOKLYN FREEDOM DwemOCHaTIiC mOVemENT 
1088 Fulton Street Brooklyn 11216 
622-9141 


For Immediate helease 


OUSTER BROOKLYN PRINCIPAL PrRBACHING BIGOTRY TO PakbwTS 
DEMANDED BY CIVIL RIGHTS GkOUPS 


"The Board of Education makes grandiose statements about its 
commitment to integration, but it permits the principal of P.5S. 
207 in Brooklyn to praise South African apartheid in print to the 
parents of his students} civil rights leaders charged today in 
telegrams to acting Superintendent Bernard &. Vonovan and State 


Education Commissioner James allen, 


The joint protest is signed by major R. Qwens of BnrOOKLYN FREEDOM 


DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, Rev. Milton 4. Galamison of CITYwIDE COMMITTEE 


FORK INTEGRATED SCHOOLS, Joyce ware of COhKK and Bllen Lurie of EQUAL. 


The protest continues, “when a principal on leave in South africa 
writes in his official capacity to his Parents Association in 
approval of apartheid for freeing a country from 'race riots, 
muggings, pressure for special treatment and consideration on the 
basis of race, etc, etc,'and when the acting principal inserts this 
message of hate in the Parents Association bulletin, Ihe board of 
Education must seperate them both from the public school system they 
have disgraced. We demand that principal Louis Berlin and acting 
principal Lillian Kleinberg be brought up on charges immediately." 


The BROOKLYN FREEDOM DEMOCRaTIC MOVEMENT will picket P.S. 207 in the 
Mill Basin section of Brooklyn with signs reading "Ghost of Hitler 
lives in Berlin" beginning Friday May 2l. "This is not the first 
time the Freedom Movement has found it necessary to demonstrate in 
New York against a bigoted principal" said major R. Owens , "Nor will 
it be the last time. We will protest in every way we can until the 
public schools of this city are as dedicated to stamping out racism 
as the mayor and the board of Education pretend they are. and if the 
United Federation of Teacners and the United Parents Associations 
are serious about their own dedication, let them voice their own 
moral condemnation of these two unworthy public school supervisors 


without delay." 
Contact: Merrill Martin, PL.2-2600 


Op | oi a. ae Lite 


PREAMBLE TO PROGRAM OF BROOKLYN I'RCEDOM DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 


After a hundred years of suffering and struggle, after years 
of protest and direct action, after harassment, hundreds of arrests 
and humiliation before hostile judges, it has become evident that 
the freedom movement, without abandoning any of the non-violent wea- 
pons which have brought us to the present, must now concentrate and 
expand its attack in a new direction - the direction of political 


organization and leadership, 


Ye must mold a movement whose leadership sprouts from the roots 
of the ghetto, ‘Je must smash the political machine which holds our 
community in a death grip of powerlessness, ‘Je must push out the 
lackeys, the Judases, the boss-picked parasites who have sucked the 
political vitality from our community, Our salvation lies with milj 
tant leadership guided and pushed by a mobilized people behind it, 


The Brooklyn ireedom Democratic Movement is not # DELS local 
political party; we represent a vital new approach which we are commit- 
ted to spread, Bedford-Stuyvesant, with its tradition of militancy, 
must serve as the cradle for our Movement, ‘Je are a logical extension 
of the Downstate Medical Center fight for jobs, the Brooklyn-based 
school protest movement, and the Brooklyn rent strike movement, 


At Downstate we fought a conspiracy of the construction industry, 
the unions and government officials; except for token displays, Ile- 
groes and Puerto Ricans are still barred from construction unions, 
From the slums of Brooklyn, the rent-strikes forced the reality of 
barbaric housing conditions into the city agencies and the courts: 
Bedford-Stuyvesant politicians, like the Mayor, the city bureaucrats 
and the clubhouse-appointed judges, have turned their heads, To 
obtain an education equal to the demands of modern civilization, we 
shouted, we demonstrated, we boycotted: our children are still not 
being taught to redg, Vithout integrated quality education they still 
face a bleak future of economic genocide, 


The Brooklyn lreedom Democratic Movement pledges to continue 
all of these fights until meaningful victories are won, ‘Je will not 
rest until all of the neglect and exploitation of our community is 
eradicated, ‘To get freedom mor, re must have pover now, To get pover 
ve must have, selected by the people, a battle-tested, concerned, po- 
litical leadership, ‘Je must mobilize to get that leadership norr, 
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BROOKLYN COMMITTEE 
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Marjorie Hammock 
Paul Kirchner 
Richard Klein 

Marion West, D.DeS. 
Roland Hill 


TO UNSEAT THE MISSISSIPPI CONGRESSMEN 
809 FULTON STREET 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
; 857-5865 
. MARTIN P, CARTER AO eS TEE 
Chairman Louise Baskerville 
‘ ANDREW COOPER Wallace Eisenberg 
: Co-Chairman Morgan Hallmon 


On Saturday, May 22, beginning at 10 A. M, sharp, at least 300 people 
will report to our headquarters at 809 Fulton St, 


They will be people from every walk of life, from all communities in 
the Greater New York area, clergymen, students, professionals, 
housewives, factory workers, office workers, --Protestant, Jew, 
and Catholic--Negro and white. 


From headquarters they will go to various points throughout the 
borough of Brooklyn, They will man tables set up in front of busy 
supermarkets, shopping areas, subway stations, etc. They will 
gather over 25,000 signatures on the enclosed petition. 


j In this way they will show their support of those who fight for 
freedom in Mississippi, in Alabama-~- and in Brooklyn, 


Won't you join the fight for freedom? 
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Place: 809 Fulton Street (IND subway to Lafayette Avenue) 
Time: beginning at 10 A.M,, on Saturday, May 22. 


Please come and bring as many others as you can. 


Respectfully yours, 


Martin P. Carter 
Chairman 


Andrew Cooper 
Co-Chairman 


Get VP 
[Co ntne$] 


Howare Moody 


file eae Of 


Brooklyn freedom Democratic Movement 
1088 Fulton Sireet 
Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN FRAEDOM DEMOChaATS CHaLbLaivGn KIGHT 


OF “wHITE PICKED LeaCKBYS" TO 
RBPRESKRNT NaGhO VOTES 


The white-picked lackeys of the Bedford-Stuyvesant machine will be 
challenged this Fall by major x. Owens, Chairman of Brooklyn Core, 
in behalf of the Brooklyn Freedom Lemocratic Movement, 


Mr, Owens will run in the September 14th Primary against the 
incumbent J. Daniel Liggs for the Democratic city-council 
nomination in the llth District, Brooklyn. 


"Do-nothing Diggs is done for," Mr, Owens announced at a press 
conference today. "“Bedford-Stuyvesant is tired of Uncle Toms who 
let City Hall run .the war against poverty like a plantation, flrom 
this. day on it 1S open season on the entire white- controlled 
ee machine in the ghetto."  S sgareaad @ 
Reins was -do-nhothing Diecs durine our rent strike? where has doe: 
nothing Diggs been during our struggle for integrated schools? 
Where was Diggs during our fight for jobs at the Downstate Medical 
Center? Do-nothing Diggs was out of sight. we want him to stay 
out of sight. we intend to vote him out of office, 


"Negroes have wasted their votes too long on Judas politicians who 
sell out to a system of police terror, lily-white labor unions, 
ghetto housing, ghetto schools, ghetto joblessness and ghetto 


hopelessness." 


"Hope is alive in the ghetto, and the machine cannot stop it. The 
front line of the Negro Freedom Movement is now on the sidewalks 
of New York. The ghetto is in open revolt against its incompetent 
leaders. we will begin by driving do-nothing Diggs out of the 
City Council. bedford-Stuyvesant demands real representation at 
City Hall and sedford Stuyvesant will get that representation this 


year," 


"Support is pouring in from all over Bedford-Stuyvesant, indeed 
from all over New York. From brownsville. From Harlem. we Shall 
Myyercome in New York. Our first step will be the overcoming of 
do-nothing Diggs. Freedom is on the March in New York and nothing 


can stop it," 


Among the sponsors of the Brooklyn Freedom Lemocratic Movement are 
James Farmer, National Director of COhn; nev. Milton a. Galamison, 
Chairman of the City-wide Committee for integrated Schools, and 
Isaiah tobinson, Chairman of the Harlem Parents Committee. 
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April 16, 1964 


Dear Friend, 


As I indicated in my wire to the chapter chairmen, the Brooklyn CORE chapter 
has been suspended by the Steering Committee of the NAC pending action on 
disaffiliation at the May lst meeting of the National Action Council. Scme 
chapters have been disaffiliated in the past. Brooklyn CORE was suspended at 
the time it was proposing the "stall-in" on the opening day of the World's Fair 
and because of their continued defiance of the NAC, 


The suspension does not stem from the stall-in alone, but from a background of 
persistant violation of the CORE Rules for Action. On a number of occasions * 
during the past six months, I and other members of the staff have met with the 
leaders and members of the chapter in attempts to iron out their problems. On 
at least two occasions chapter leaders promised to take specific steps to al- 

leviate the situation and to enter into training in CORE procedure, techniques 
and nonviolence. In both cases the chapter officers failed to keep their 


agreements with us. 


| The violation of CORE Rules for Action by Brooklyn CORE occurréd primarily 
around a project at the John Jay High School, an incident in which they charged 
wrongly that a small child had died of rat bites; and a public attack and slander 


of a Negro judge. 


We have made repeated attempts to bring the Brooklyn chapter into conformity with 
CORE procedure. The World's Fair stall-in was finally rejected by the New York 
chapter chairmen by a vote of 125 to 23. In spite of this and in spite of an agreee 
ment that no public statements would be made, the chapter continued to publicly 


pursue the project. 


It was at this point (April 8) that the NAC voted by telephone to suspend Brooklyn 
CORE until the April 11 Steering Committee. The vote for suspension was 19 in favor 
none against and one abstention. The chapter was informed of the suspension and 
directed to cease making any statements in the name of CORE. 


The next morning the chapter held a press conference in which they announced details 
of the stall-in. It was following their press conference that I was compelled to 
authorize an announcement of their suspension to the press. | 


This then is the history against which the Steering Committee continued the suspen- 
sion until May 1. I am sorry to be so lengthy, but it is important that each chapter 
understand the issues. This is especially so in light of the efforts on the part of 
Brooklyn CORE, and the Bronx and Manhattan chapters which support them, to communicate 


with the chapters and the NAC, 


Other CORE chapters have embarked on a rational project in conjunction with the 
World's Fair opening. Southern chapters as well as New York chapters and others 
will be participating in picketing and other direct action at specific pavilions 
within the fair. Projects should be directed against specific targets which are 
responsible for discrimination. Brooklyn CORE made no demands of the World's Fair, 
but plans to direct its action against the Fair and against the thousands of 
commuters, black and white,. who will be tied up in the immense traffic jam on 


the parkways that day. 


23 


The Steering Committee felt that the stall-in could do great harm to the cause 
of freedom. In light of the national project scheduled for that same day, it 
felt compelled to restrain the Brooklyn chapter and other chapters from engaging 
in blocking the New York parkways. 


Brooklyn CORE still intends to proceed with their plans. They continue to defy 
the suspension order. Two other chapters have announced their intention to also 


participate. 


It is with great reluctance that we have had to oppose this stall-in. I trust 
that you have already read the minutes of the April lith Steering Committee, 
You should particularly note that the National Chairman was authorized to poll 
the NAC by telephone on disciplinary action against any other chapters which 
might choose to participate in the stall-in in violation of the directions of 


the NAC, 


We should have disagreements within CORE, Those disagreements should not have to 
be aired in the press, however. CORE projects should be aimed against the enemy 
and should be engineered to end segregation, not simply to harrass. 


While we believe in individual initiative by the chapters, we must also have disci- 
pline within the organization. Each chapter of CORE cannot go in a different 
direction or we will fly apart at the seams. The demands of the times call for 
militant unity. I know that we shall have it, so that we can continue on the 

road of aggressive, nonviolent direct action against Jim Crow and discrimination 

in all its forms. 


Sincerely yours, . 


: f. a “i Pe Se ; r tf as “ee, J a 
‘ad ark. IS LS i rn a 
Jahres Farmer 


National Director 
JF:kb 


P.S. This letter should be bight to the attention of your members, but should 
not, of course, be used outside of CORE. 


Brooklyn Civil Rights Defense Committee 


About Our Committee. o's. 
‘The Brooklyn: Civil Rights Defense Com- 


mittee was formed to provide degal defense . 


for civil. rights demonstrators... This de. 
 fense takes. the.form of. obtaining. lawyers . 
and of waising thenecessary funds for — 
court expenses: and lawyers* fees, In our: 
newsletter we attempt to inform people of 
the facts of civil rights cases and to dis-’ 
cuss methods of defense within the context 
of the civil rights movement. . Defense is 


our only purposes. 


Like any young. organization, we have 
made mistakes, Recently, in hasty enthu- 
siasm, we involved ourselves in a program’ 
of civil: rights rather. than the defense . of 
civil rights demonstrators. | We, feel, ‘view= 
ing our action in a calmer atmosphere,that 
this was beyond our scope. if continued, 
it would set us up as another civil rights 
organization=-a purpose that is not our in- 
tention. Again, our role is to defend. 


We hope that we can join with other or- 
ganizations in filling the void that, exists 
alee? defense. Rather than involving 
ourselves in petty in-fighting, we want: 
to aid. Rather than leaving civil rile 
people in jail, where they. get beaten 
would like to. get them out of. ¥ail Kas into 


the streets where they can do the most ‘good. 


Rather than. discouraging the people by 
leaving them hanging in court with guilty 
pleas and constant postponements, we would 
like to have a strong defense and get the 
people back out on the line again. 


These are our ‘goalsy. Ir you’ wish to. 
join us--either in‘ person or with a con- . 
tribution--write\ the committees | 
“BERDC, G.P.0. Box 1496" 
brooklyn, New York spat : 
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— VARE) YOU: GUILTY? - The Not Guilty 
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Pleae=Yes ‘or No? s 2s 6 PPe2-5 


SLAVE TRADE UNIONISM ~ , Compliance 


HARSH SENTENCES: ROUSE SAN FRANCISCO | 


With The Law? oi a ee. ‘pp.6-7 


Out Of 
°° 6 © « pp.8-9 


‘The Pork Barrel 


OPEN LETTER TO BROOKLYN CORE + An 
: ‘Attempt At h Biadogue 


; 
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Dame ‘Sevtabe Bank. 
Counter-attack ee © © @ Pe 12 


e * pp. 10-11 
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| CORRESPONDENCE gis’? ite ae : 
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views in a symposium. 


barred meeting. ae 


sd e ® S o * 


BCRDC is planning a meeting on: 


CLIENTS, COUNSEL & eset 
in the 
Civil Rights Movement 


to be held Sept. 26 -- Saturday 
in Christ. Presbyterian Church 
344 West. 36 Street, New York 


Lawyers will be presenting their 
Gene Ann 
Condon and Conrad Lynn, counsel 


for BCRDC look forward t th op- 


portunity to discuss this much 
neglected aspect of the civil 


. rights :struggle. Our next news- 
letter will elaborate as ideas 


crystallize for this no-holds- 


. igh; e Tit’, - oe . 
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FAS THE LAW GONE LIMP?_ e Pe PRO Nore 


ARE YOu 7 GUILE 
by 
“Nick Salvatore : 


This article is an stent to deal with the situation that any civil rights 
demonstrator finds himself in after arrost. The article will try to show that we 
have laws on the books which can help us and that we can interpert these and: other 
laws in our favor, But this.can not be done by pleading guilty. 

‘What, then, happens to a civil rights demonstrator? What is his history? In 
essence, he saw that discrimination existed and that neither the state nor the city 
would, or desired, to take steps in their power to rectify ‘the. situation; so he, in 
exercising his constitutional right to petition the. governnent- for a redress of -prie= 
vwences, took the necessary action, And the final irony - he.was arrested and charged 

with disturbing the peace and tranquility of the community! But no mention was made 
of the state's compliance with.an illegal act; nor of the police, acting as an | 
agent of the state, who illegally arrested them, 

To be sure, it requires more sacrifice to plead not guilty. So far, it ie 
meant repeated court appearences over more than a yearea year, of constant postpone- 
ment, It has meant a loss of pay; of time in school; and, in some cases; of: jobs, 
But it. doesn't have te be this way. If we demand that our lawyers refuse any deal 
offered by the D.A.; if we demand trial as soon as ‘possible; if we demand appeal of. 
the almost certain conviction by the lower courts; and if; most importantly, we . 
aemand d from ourselves the necessary time and effort that it takes to raise money es 
for court e expenses and for, at barest minimun » arnominal fee for our lawyers; * if we. 
did 213 these things, no lawyer in his right mind would refuse Us. Why? Beause’ he~ 


has clients who are willing to work, 


Tiis article will deal with these arrests in two prone aes The first: section ‘A 
will concern itself with technicalities of the charges, disorderly conduct ‘and ‘re- 
sisting arrest, The second section will deal with the broader constitutional issues 


involved,. 


DISORDERLY the first charge, disorderly ednduct ’ is covered by. section 722 of She, 
CONDUCT .- Penal. Code, which states: : eg | ; | 


Any person who. with intent to provoke a treach of the peace » ‘Br. 
ereby.a breach of the peace may be occasioned, commits any of the 
Ollowing acts shall be deemed to have: committed ths offense . dis- 

orderly conduct; ih | 
_. 2, Set 4n such a manner as-to annoy, disturb, interfer with, obstr+ 
uati sor. be offensive to others; 
. 3. Gongregates with others on a publid street and refuses to. nove 
on: whe ordered by the. police, | : 


But uta ed meant any ‘preach of the peace'? In one case, | ev Most. (171 N.Y 
423,429), a "breach of ‘the:peace' was defined as "a disturbance of ‘Public order * iy 
anv act. Sy violer.ce, or:.by.any act likely to produce violence, or which, by causivg 
consternation and a Thies isturbs the peace and quist of’ the cotmynity.. In another 
case, Peonle vy Carcel ( 3:N.Y. 2nd, 327), the New York Court of Appeals riled that | 
at least turse nersons were needed to commit aisorderiy Conduct where picke: cing 
was involved, There are then. four conditions, any one of whicn is necessary to 
cause a ve of the .peace: violence; a threat of violence}. causing alarm; and in. 


} 


S58 ghar 
numbers greater than thes, 


VIOEEN _ Gonsider ‘the question. of vi lence or the thréat of viclenco, ‘The police 


are ‘at any demonstration, In wetiglh ire ‘tnumber 
gran Court in B wards vy So 


Their very presence belies the fact ‘that vix 
onstration, This very point was upheld by the 
Carolina (83 S.Ct, 680,1963). In that » case, 187 demonstrators walk 
upon the public grounds of the State House when the egislature wa: 
span Hi arrested for- causing a threat of)violence an sin 
lect, In testimony, the police: captain admitted that Neuro word snough pc 
hand ‘ bo sata an SF reak of A ev onoroy as Ce. =a ne out, 
victions, 3 ee | Lapa on, | as Bern Fe | 


ALARM It ‘ag tmportant re of ‘the Bact go in the ° iB tw — 


case, namely tha 


we Se 


er’ As ate sat Istirred 
2 wd rt roug! is ‘about.a condition 


What: thie’ ‘Cont dia 2 then, was: + aed dennis south’ babiniiaia dipivation of 
‘breach of the peace’ as ‘vague and pene sel The South speed Statute (239 S¢° 
Co 343-4) conterning a breach et: i _danguage as doe 
the New York” Ln +t xrpe ‘menti 
tra vit ity' ef Mr ‘> r } ‘oe , P ‘arn ie } . 
on, BO we pla ul 


< Die 7 conde pert ot the Penal ¢ Code deals with nun 
regat | mat Giiyse. peters. te aveda Abat 


for scariaaie. Yet, in an « 
N Y. — 50) ¢ fuied th nvo. ie 


Clearly pay at would be difficult for in Des too arta 1 a last 
ae Se DW 3 wd vod more! an Peo} es le vs ‘Sch acenee 1,( 


mae condust, In addition to this, the DeAe mst prove sntent t to 
Sak the Uaw'= cur Aan wae fo uphold the ave . eee: Gre | 


| | ~ : ‘~ : ." e* . . *, ad ea : ‘ 
¢ : > She , ays ae yr 
ee ‘es “ r*AD ' ri ™*:-- a, at te . ’ 
Tt t: SOS ea ey es ay BN Mae “ha babes ry Ey ey 
OU_G cont; ) ot : au 1S SS Pe Ne vi Goes 
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’ Gebtion of the Penal Code dilate. with dsaorttedlyi: dient: ait wath ibis: arrest. 


Tn fact, Judge, By Schor of Brooklyn. 2 . Court. has throw: out.the resisting 
arrest charges: that were 2 browse against eivil rights | Srisaaietehiggs at meerate . 
Medical Center, --° eS 


~' 


Again, ewes does one pleat guilty, to such charges? vw oy ss “ee “it “ vi r at vi 


| Consider for’ a monerit, ‘thelial sturbance: of ‘tie. Ngcid! eaeliont tt 4s’ ap to Hy State 
to prove that ‘good order? existed at the time of our arrests, How can -one,-s say, hei 
'good order! was prevalent when discrimination was rampant? Does ‘good ‘order: 1 an 
only the good order 6f the’ white ‘citizens? If it. does, (2 and from their actions, ‘ore 
can assume that this is: what ‘the: city ard state ‘officials mean: by godd- order) ;_ 
it does, then why not say it -‘ tell it os ituvis:~ ‘ant then we: can’ fight, bik a die 
ferent basis. Then we would not est caught Anite. frustration of tryir 
through the, courts,: the goals of justite and” equé ae sey ee a 
unreal and, dishonest: Bockety, ede art tite Br car Be Na 
CONSTT1 NAL ‘As’ mentioned sbi there op to be naty basil ainaiiele' ‘invol< 
ISSUES . | ted than just, these technical ‘points, These questions “4tivolve. state  — 
participation: in a criminal act; the right of .citizens to protest: this Por cmaunan 

and. yada aes of the. staters, arrest, of such: protestors. Hagaieing ite 


4 Bh 


STATE. :5 It 4s necessary. here to examine the decisions of ‘the Bs Court in 
JNVOLVEMENT two\ civil rights cases, since ‘those. decisions set. ‘mportant pttecedents,. 
Tn the first case, Peterson v Greenville, South Carolina (83, $.Ct..'1119, 1963), ten 
people sat~in at a §.H.Kress lune counter prot esting. the ‘City Code of Greenville, — 
(sec. 31-38), that compelled segregation by prohibiting blacks, and whites: from eat~ 
ing at the same counters, In its ageason,. the Court re versed’ the: ebnvictions. ‘and. 
stated that " It ‘cannot be disputed that under our decisions’ private: comict, sea te 
ging individual rights :does.“‘no. ‘violence. to thé" Equal Protection Clause. anless“to | 
some significant extent: thé state in’ any of its ng nsw dare “has been found to 
have become: involved - in’ aU a S| — ices tli 8 an —* by: yetate Sarmorrspent \. 
» § continued: ae te eae SAE a " Mion bas eae . Ph sae 


— the state Sad late a let libs nena, at td Saved - A 
to ‘itself the power. to determing that result. ‘and, thereby. ave = 
significant extent": has. ‘become involved!) in: it as 

#, has removed that: decision from th ppere of private’ choice. me $e : 
In other’ words, a. single individual can Legally. discriminate,.. ‘that is” ie saan 

privilege. But if this individual: who discriminates. is supported’ ‘by the. ‘state. either pean’ 

through laws and ordinances(sech as':ones compelling. segregation), : or iby’. financial | 

aid fin’ the construction of buildings, » etc.), then Ait>comes under the’ Jurisdiction of | 

the Court. \Gince: thts 5 Sereteey) he Aaa ‘omar’ bon ae ‘been, eee hacia broadens. 


se, ef 


thas pore) ne GN bli a SOE 20 ae. Ue ae stat 
ty byte Cee. 5% ; sey w Jog ig os, gf ir ves ae oe eke ; pt | 

The Raat. case is not. fully: nppuadetie to New York | Me. int New rary we: do, 

not have city or state: ordinantes sompae have ‘not. de> 
jure, segregation, A’ situation isuck: oceiured in’ ‘New Orleans, di etietane, ‘thee. 
is no ordinance.in New Orleans. Compelling | ‘se re; tion, Dut, strangely en 9 SERS! 
regation exists, To protest this, ‘four ‘people sat~in atia lunch-courtter and, dM 

request of the manager were arrested, . As: the. demonstrations contir ied, the’ Mayor fig v7 
and the police chief issued public statements, stating flatly that they would not 
allow such demonstrations ‘to continue | ~ while » at. ae same TAR 5 ; en at me 


oa { ; 
™ v 


oS a 
ARE YOU GUILTY? (cont,) Pe 


to their knowledge, no eatery in New Orleans, was deocarex ted When the .case reached | 
the Supreme. Court. ( v Lowisiana, 83 S.Ct, 1963), the convictions were rever- 
sed, ed wert Justice: "aN an delivering the majority decision, ‘whateds | 


3 h state, ora. iia aly’ act as authdi tatively through its “executive 
: as ‘through its Le : itive body... As. we: | | Cans ' 
‘officials' statements, ‘they here determined that the ‘edty foul 20t 
permit’ Negroes to ‘seok: desegregated SERVIC: din restaraunts, = 
»/  emtly, the city, mst be ‘treated: exantiy as if it had an ordinance - 
ee prohibiting ‘Such venduct. We have just held, in’ on v 
. Greenville, that where,an ordinance makes it uniawful for owners or - | 
: 2 of, restaraunts to..seat whites and Negroe: Sameer ee 
i conviction under the state's criminal processes employed . : 


‘wot stant, pally thé state’ Jah tks iia tai cama by an 
official ea which has at least as much coercive effect as an ~ 
ordinenve, The official command here was to direct continuance of - 
segregated service in pestataunts, and. to prohibit any conduct. dir- 
.., ected towards. its dis ance ;. 1) ‘ ' , | : 
preserve the public:péace in a nor iminator’s : 
_ where: violence was cuties or tumnent. by reeson of public dononstra- 


tions, 


=f ASE Commis 
estaplishes the fact of rt ons dé : (One of its | 

substantiated, atid doctinente i "the body'ef, the report, state ‘that 12 
unions: diserimina: “against Negroes and Puerto Ricans, ‘with one sti 
ters) and ‘one partial exception (the plasterers), . 


ie: s08,' on the’ one, halt, danstilinsie iatdeiaadnlasmi animal, ve sea:thess Wes 


same unions errecting bui: $ financed in part by city and state fu Ley 
Harlem Hospital, World's Pair . Is then, in terms of the’ Suprene Court decisions in 


me on and the’ Lombard cases, the state 'involved'? Or, if youwant, is not 
the state violating its own Civil Rights Law rasa wll gre, ing these tions 
to contime as they are presently made pt PSS) a a aS ee re 


» aa se then, decorate Tota _ Lisp at poses 


to Sad rap ‘the wale £ rt fight, If 
public: officials. erst: nd ae 
cal, Ths fact of r tate hows up 


ded Hobos Even more, ‘they rea 
issues involved, for the ‘pea 
fore, a strong legal’ fight, 
change the-whole eet eter of A ons 
the. phat see bickering and confi 
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SLAVE TRADE LULA SIsM 
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Peg E ges NERS 5 et ey” DY ye “Gondtance J. Mackey Sever kgs 


‘Since the Lainie of the 2 Bianctps rion: Proclamation ain 1863, the struggle 1 pes 
Justics Lee Afro-Anericans hac -teken marly directions. The ultimate’ aim has*aludys | 


. |. been total equality. A variety\of tactics have been used. Only: partial vietéries 


have been won. This "gradualism and "tokenism" has only served: to anger and « a 
further frustrate the: Diack har. That frustration nas now become an open and a 
licly declared’ attack on ‘segregation and racial. dis rimination throughout the United 
States. This attack is dinected particularly ‘at every white ir wal: or, group | 
which insists that the black man shovld be s satisfied with his "advancements" ‘from’ 
slavery and should not; ‘press for, more. ‘One un hadi outstandingly siaafiek bene to 
‘this philosophy is the trade uhions EW 


’ : ' 
a | , ¥ 


The 1962: Report of Progre s38 of” the Wale York state: Cobbibeden: Agaidict Sisal 
mation indicates that ithosiiericans constitute less ‘than her: ON of the er, 
tered dade union a ampmerecsia F an the ges bl be ie | ¥ | 

4) Poni ved ae ceawies & 3 j 

‘The prinary stented for this as > of course), the: discriminatory: wolteisé’ ‘of the 
trade unitons « Apprentices for the construction trade unions are’ “selected by'sup- 

_ posedly nonpartisan Joint apprenticeship: commitlees. ‘Ta — these pam ece 7 
- are usually controlled by the unions. | 
“Apprentices are siledtied: from current ‘¢ einen’ or are. than | from the ‘general 
labor force. . "Building contractors’ and agave ratify the nominations’ advanced by 
the comilttses. For ‘the idost: part, Persons are accepted: into / these’ unions on the 

basis of the persons ‘he knowsy or’'on ‘the: recommendation ofa ‘union: nde Because 


of the individual | and collective discrininatory attitudes, of these, men IDEx'S » very Msg 


few, if any, Afro-Americans are able to ‘get. Anto> the unions. . Regardless’ of how the 
apprenticeship: is obtained, the effect: hae to ikonete manauemnperas ws an ieeme rd 1 emi 
wemaes in the: form of nevotism. (5.04 


By’ denying AfrosAneri¢ans: aranbertthe entitip ide Banbill ant: » some, swat! unions ef~ 


fectively prevent them from obit sining the primary: ‘prerequisite of union. membership, i 


that: of occupation, In this: way apprenticeship. provides unions tith the opportu~: | 
nity to, exercise racially exclusive policies. « Union offic als in the face of attack 
by civil; rights: groups’ shrug off, accusations of manera tien, wel nae pomentine | 
that Afro-Americans fail to spply” for membership. ary 1H) 


\ 


The ‘tradition of racial exclusion, is’ long! ix “such ‘unions, as: the taackint the, H. 


machinists: and sheet. metal workers. AL ef these unionsoperate under the New York 
State laws, against discrimination. . In. 1948 they, vere exnressly, enjoined from, maine 
taining and/or. éxecuting gonstitutional: or by-law provisions which excluded Afro- | 


Americans. Supposedly each of these unions is. nor, in compliance vith the ae .. be Bs | 


r reality most of them ay adhere to their discriminatory Prerennge. - 


i \) 
When the governnent supports Gbacrieines on, by failing to, enforne eee ee goes 
and statutes, people mist, take aetion to awake: ithe general public and to embarass) — 
local, “state and federal. governments to'.such injuetices. Such-was the punpose of 
the .sumner 1963. spartans ad Ye Penstiruds sath reid of the’ Doxnstate , fediee 1 


Center in Brooiclyn. 


r rs 
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In this case, the lew York State eavbbamnmat | owingly | encouregad ier inkaaides 
practices in the construction unions.) ‘fhe state hired a contractor 'wao, refused, to 
hire Afro-Americans in any. of ther. anu menial Juerue bing This was Andie: evidenced 


{ 


stave ‘rade Uenisn. Reb O) as iad acters nee: 


by. ‘the hundreds of arrests ‘of Cival” Rights ‘Spiadnbdcea tone expcok ing their right to 
pro best, Ay attempting to. shalt the, iLlegal | sopstxuction work. ae . 


There are three. pees éf barriors, with. b which potential. Afrocitersiosn ap= 
opipteees are facedy the general, the intermediate. and the specific. The general 
barriers ‘either Limit the number of available apprenticeship openirgs or make such > 
appretiticeship unattractive, The Antermediate ones limit the chances of Afro- 
Americans by not. taking information. on. ‘apprenticéship. pro grams and/ or opénings 
available. Specific ‘barriers. are those which-. ty ral cape lea discrimination, 
bigotry and, exclusion of Afro-Americans. Zo “3 3 a aS 


| ‘The 1060. report or the..New York Beets Comma baion agodnet, Di sci#Hinina tion lists 
several factors as RAYA, mina ankibl tang: Sete} on potential black. apprentices. 


es Pe 


L.. “There f mings. in, egtavered. apprenticeship programs in 
Ay fee CCE . exis ing ones. are competed for by pees, 
nig | They, do nob. havo the, economic Se Es ‘with which: to. support. them~ 
. selves during, the lengthy period of time required. for the. completion 
Of many of the: traditionally and relatively Low woes apprenticeship | 


* 4 


programs. 
3. There is both an absolute and relative lac} of skilled. black Last 
models, after whom young blacks may’ ‘fatter themselves and ‘thus 
develop an interest i and mee Seaneneny oriented toward appren- 
‘EHCOSET Ds : 7 


4, ‘They are unable to Labi about specif ‘Lec apprentic eahth openings : 
in. Sines this. infornation is wrapped in.an aura of mystery and is made . 
oe available, usually .o only to. youths. who have relatives or friends in 

ae?” * trade, ahd A omamericans. characteristically do not have, 


ber 


5. There is a reluttance on ‘the part of management to hire Afro- . 
. Americans as apprentices . based on ‘the. belief that have un- - 
Nd desirable ie aaa 4 are undeceptab, 8 tw white 

A workers. ape batty antes Was “lab g , 
6, They play) no sae bat: ase: ae ‘peated raile” whieh dia tates 3 
. Sennsk, the granting of apprenticeships,» These < are often the ex= 

essions of an intra-union patronage system: wre | 


tt is aie very Wicut that: ‘the trae. unions have catised the cumulative 
‘effect. in New York and elsswhere of virtually: excluding. Afro-Americans fren. ae 
prenticeship: prograns. and, Sharia from n skiednaratt Solera} ee Sea 


‘This. pattern of skiletcc: “4 St ex 


which. to. a. greater. degree. - _ skilled-.ones:s.' r | Junem z 
‘satisfying. w This: pide Sot is an “Seortant | 


_ and provide better Ancones and more: ati 
_ facter contrib | ,, Sconomse pouiiaee: of the ycarnteries | 


Tikes Madly mad effective ‘Petiedial action is taken, the pattern .of -Afros 
American occupational rp Y vation will | continue its: present. course with no forseeabb 
modification. Constant ‘concerted. pressure mms’ Be * diréeted ‘at government and 
union Sachele to. tear down? oad eae net 
grams.! we 


at 
3 
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| The BCRDC is an emergency stop-gap ‘which hopes. to® see the eavil nights ; 


| organizations themselves include legal defense as part of a contdz ‘ 

program aimed at. achieving civil rights. | ‘However, a number of civil 

rights organizations state that they are. "direct: action”. groups, and, 

therefore, not in the business of handling court cases eat from 
can 


/ direct action. We. cannot pricanegh Ala their logic, but we erstand:- 
their reluctance in ‘¢ountering the c oe ) vers of ae a antent 


i gn crushing. a rights actiyi ts s+ sid eal 


hy ke By avoiding the court assaults, : etal: rights cteaset bak are Seiibesste a 
disaster. For, how long can a movement survive as it watches its forces _ 

| being decimated? How long can a movement, survive after. 4t fails to con-  . 

tinue the fight--in the ‘courtroom or on the’ picket. line--by exchang ing © 

| "expediency" for “victory”? How - long can a. narrow wiew of | Wasa ace» 

| tion” continue to cloak such ‘irresponsibility? i ce Sk | | 


The pivotal point consists in, thiss the courts are ary je ape crush 
civil rights | activities. ‘The most’ g: example“ & Gomes from 
San Francisco, California,’ although instances could Mis Pees from Flor- 
ida, Mississippi (see p14), New York (Downstate, World's Fair, Goldwag 
gases) and on and ons’ We reprint below Gordon Béiley*s’account of the 
San Francisco crackdown as it appeared in The: ‘Militant of! ‘August 10. 


Judge reeks: Down ( On R ip hts 5 Eights era Bid dea 
- “HARSH ‘SENTENCES ROUSE SAN | FRANCTSCO 
vty Gordon Batley | 


SAN FRANCISCO -- Grimly determined to ‘punish ‘every single jbeictiiteatcie whe dared to 
infringe on the alleged rights ‘of, private property, San Francisco prosecutors have 
pressed for convictions of more than a demonstrators) mcuraes, i — ee | 
sit-ins. i ; Tor ee | 


_ For over seven oui the loca’ ‘courts have o bher sitting five ive a. eeu, toying 
civil-rights defendants in batches of 10 to 15, Six or seven trials -have been pro- 
ceeding simultaneously, as every San Francisco judge has. been pressed” into service 
and others have been imported cipe as far away as los Angeles. ' Ws a 


While the first trials pubic resulted in ‘aequittals end | bung alia, a. waits | 
tern of convictions is now being set. Some defendants have had doch cane two trials 


ending in hung juries, only to ‘be convicted ina i third trial. | i re 


As though to punish the Labinciasite for the “trouble” they. are causing by refus- | 
ing to plead guilty, judges are ‘imposing ‘unusually harsh sentences. “Penalties of 
30, 60; and even 90 days in jail are being. imposed, plus fines of up to $200. Fires 
must be worked out in, jail atthe rate of $5 a day if they’ are not paid. Most Judges 
are offering probation but about half the defendants are. refusing it, feeling that: to. 
accept it would be to admit guilt. Furthertio: 29 probation world bar continued ‘mean. — 
ingful activity in the. civil-rights fight. Bvén those who accept: iprobation are being — 
oo gr by some judges ‘to ion ; Least a few pare: rn see and to me fines of evi | 
to $50, ) | 


The.  sdiaere of. sieias jidten anti: deaitictien saiiknleaele came to a thead: shies Dr. 
Thomas N. Zee de —_ head ‘of. ‘the Ker 5. i Cea before Judge David pe’ French, 


- *® , = al 


1 


te a > 
a municipal. Judge from Santa Ana, near Los Angeles, Dr, Burbridge, a professor 

of Pharmacology at the University of California, was convicted of tréspass, 

refusal to disperse, unlawful assembly, -and disturbing the peace in connection 

with the recent Auto Row sit-ins - Most. def erdants have been convicted of two / 
or more of such charges, Whérees the heaviest sentenee imposed had been 90 : 
days for all four charges, Judge Fren¢h: sentenced Er.. Burbridge to the , 
maximum penalty on each count =+ for a to bene of nine months in prison. 


This savege Sentence has brought a ‘Galeucewad: vouction;: ‘The San Francisco 
Chronicle editorially condemned the, sit-ins but declared that Dr. Burbridge's 
severe sentence "supports the suspicion he is being punished for the. office he 
holds, for doing his best to lead. the We eae ee and to appease his 


own conscience, " 


- Brent Abel, cnenident of the San Francisco Bar Assoc tation, said he hoped Dr. » 
Burbridge would exhaust all avenues of appeal. "i know Dr. Burbridge to be a sincere 
man and a person of stature in this community. He is dedicated to the promotion of 
equal citizenship, | a goal which men, of good wilt of all races share with him," the 
Bar Association head declared. ‘- \y 


Mayor Shelley also cindaeiebd: the sentence and seid. he sea the | State Judicial 
Council ma ae a littie more attention ha the ages they assign. aS 


what concerns many Sen Franciscans sin do oot sympathize with the demonstrator S, 
is that Judge French comes from Orange. County, long a center of Birchite and ultra- 
conservative thought and activity. Judge French himself claimed he was not aware of 
the furor his sentence had aroused sin¢e, he said, he ‘had not read any PARSES: ; WE 
am only a farner boy from Orange Gounty, " he declared. ea ee 


After Me Ale nine senunaeibiene to 50 dase, in soaks and a tenth to 70 days, 
Judge French returned home. The tenth was June White, an official of the NAACP. Her 
heavier sentence continues the pattern of. imposing harsher penalties on Negro leaders 
of ‘the: NAACP, Cone and: the Ad Hoe: Commtttee han: on the: white defendants. 


The veaayt cS ‘Interim Commitee: on Henan: Se lkiien sxppeaged the fears of many. 
San’ Franciscans when they wrote to Shelley ‘that "many. ledders,” including Negroes," 
believe. -pedcefut | and orderly solutions to racial problems may: he more difficult as 
a result of the sentence dgposed a the Local: NAAGP president. | | 


‘The local NAACP has urged. Mayor Shelley. to help bring an end to the interminable 
process of trials, sentences; and appeals. ~“They propose ‘that, Shelley demand that 
Governor Brown pardon Dr. Burtiridge and all those already under seritence; and that. 
the. city prosecutors drop all ohare es against the nearly 200° Senonstedtors still: 


awaiting’ trial. 


Mayor Shelley. has not ‘peapoedad to this plea and Governor. ‘Brows has not indi- 
cated any willingness ‘to- issues. blanket pardons. However mounting. concern over the 
course of the. trials is. ‘causing: much soul-searching in numerous Scores for a way 
out of ‘the. ong drawn-out dilemma. EE ae Ie 

- The San Franciseo cavilerights enteniaat has ‘been teripatde vty. set back ‘hy the: 
trials and sérten¢es; but the inevitable reaction will be a‘ néw. wave of protests of 
an’ everi mote mikitant character. sae is hay, disturbs many officials. in. ah Had. 
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The following. Letter was’ sent to the énbetilve committee 
of Brooklyn CORE by the BCRDC_ in an effort to bring out into 
open discussion the tense and charged feeling that exists 
between our groups, We took this action in order to reduce — 
the tension and bring about a workable atmo sphere. As we 
. print, we have not yet received a reply from the Executives 
of Brooklyn CORE. As a result, we will print what we see the | oN 
problem as and will reserve epee ‘in any ae isste for | Sey Y 
Brooklyn CORE. ) ts 


— duly 25. 196h< 


Executive Committee 
Brooklyn CORE 

319 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11216 


We invite discussion on some of the practices of Brooklyn CORE's leadership 
which have seemed inimical to CORE’s aims and harmful to its functioning. We refer 
specifically to its attitude towards our committee, towards CORE members’ who are also 
members of our committee , and its fabrication of a race issue to underwrite these 
attitudes. 


Most bédpte. are oppeenedscesth Negroes and whites. Rinised are. seateneda, usual 
ly by whites--but not exclusively+-Negroes are sometimes oppressed by Negroes! Most 
whites are also oppressed by whites. Some whites (not so mich "plagued by guilt" as 
"blessed by conscience") Learn. to gaara all oppression bitterly~-despite the pressures 
against such ne 3 | 


These mobile are the ones who join in the fight for Negro 1Searadiidessbdbaiace 
they cannot feel free themselves on the "other" side of color bars. Should anyone 
be able to find a reason to insult such people ‘and chase them out/of thé Negro liber- 
ation movement? Here's the problem: this strange chase is on. : The hottest point is 
reached when a white friend sticks loyally by Negro liberation while the Negro leader 
begins to slip--in an opportunist way. Then this Negro, refusing to accept criticism 
by whites, views such criticism as an attempt to "take over" ‘and declares that bey 
are attempting to “aplit the ata) pights movement. i 

Accusations notwithstemding, the Brooklyn Civil Rights Defense: Come ste is an | 
integrated committee, has been trying to work with CORE, and has been functioning as 
a civil rights defense committee. We feel that no person or organization interested 
in achieving Negro liberation can ignore the need for a committee of this, gel 


| Our committee forusé to. fill a gap, in. the oivs. thie. movenent Denonstrators, 
having been.arrested, were left to:bear’ the brunt of court harrassment when civil : 
rights organizations failed to carry. the fight begun on the. picket lines into the. 
courtroom. Civil rights fighters floundered, for months until the court dilemma 
reached a crisis in the case of Arnold :Goldwag. After his unprecedented year and a 


month sentence, no action in his’ defense was forthcoming. In this situation, ammn 
ber of active CORE members and sympathizers, Negro and white, formed’a\committee to | 
help in Arnold's defense, and succeeded in getting necessary funds to his ee 
Gene Condon and Conrad lynn. 


We have, since the initial crisis, bailed out Shelley éinn on ; Ddtbides Case, 
210. 
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bailed out Ed bis tis inition, John aoe Jerry. ‘Teatien on a Dime alien Bank aveens | 
provided lawyers upon request for Ed Smith-Green and Jerry Teahan, called meetings 
of the World's Fair defendants. to discuss the cases, have been collecting funds for 
trials, appeals and. counsel, and throughout have. been. trying to work with CORE chap- 
ters and lawyers--al though. being constantly rebuffed. In addition, individual mem- 
bers of our committee are: themselves. Pownstate defendants, World's Fair Matendarts » 
Dime defendants , and active participants in civil rights projects. 
It’s, an oft repeated saying these days that, rather thei’ friends, the eivii 
rights movement needs allies. However critical they are of each other, they must 
work together out of comtion interests. However, the attitude of several members of 
Brooklyn CORE's executive committée has. been inimical to such cooperation between 
our committees: 
l- Several persons who. are members of Lath CORE and the defense’ ‘obiaatttion ° were — 
given the ultimatun that either they dissociate from the defense committee or 
be banned: from future CORE actions; 
2- CORE was willing to let pérsons arrested on the Dime Savings Bank picket. iw * 
stay in jail rather. ‘than accept ‘help from oun sommittee; ~~ | 3 
3—; False accusations | Have been promulgated that our committee: 4. ‘seeking. to ntake 
over" or "split" the civil rights movement. Our brief history belies such ac- 
ousations. | : | | 


We are fighting for ‘civil vightpeeisnk control of the civil rights iveeentaw die : 
admit all individuals interested in def ending ‘demonstrators. | “There are -people who 
are not fighting for ¢ivil rights but for civil rights leadership’ prestige. Who does 
the leadership of Beer CORE a the real ORE is--the ost who criticize : 
while helping? | 

Because of the Bivedkdown in communication between our + eon ttade: 6 seek to. 
open discussion, ile will be publishing this letter in the first isstie of our defens 
committee's newsletter. We will gladly provide equal space’ ‘fox any: reply which’ | 
Brooklyn CORE*'s, executive committee would like to make-~deadline: “August ae K 


We ask you ‘to’ resend the seni i tea, We ask you to. igs any ‘pecbiies: in opén - 
discussion rather than’ inyprivate attacks. We are allies in Ar ack ut Let us.be. © *: 
allies in practice.” e | | 


os Jian 
For freedom}: tet. 


A. Att 4. a 3 a oe a i: Aah han 


Sap | Mastin: Boksenbitun 
ae \ | Chairman“ ety: 
ccs James Farmer | ee t oe 
metropolitan CORE chapters fines ameadg ee 
Brooklyn CORE membership ne . be ae: oo ae. 
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pee Federal Removal of Civil Rigite ¢ Cases. 


ne x t ? | 26 World's Fair Cases. “i “8d : 


3. The Downstate Cases in the State Supreme ¢ Coie” 
4, Arnold Goldwag's Case: Appeal Brief. 


DIME SAVINGS BANK — 
‘Near the end of May, Brooklyn CORE be- = 


gan demonstrations against the Dime suohege |i f Community Relations Director of 
aa ormer ‘e) e a) ec Yr oO 


- |Breoklyn CORE, have filed suits against’ 


Bank's discriminatory practices regarding 
jobs , mortgages, » loans, and advertising. 
During the course of the demonstrations, 
which lasted about 11 weeks, 19 arrests 
were made. Seven of these were for con- 
spiracy to interfer with lawful trade or > 
commerce. The other. twelve were arrested 

on July 10 at the end of the day"s picket- 
dng when they linked arms to sing “We Shall 
Over Overcome," the charges being disor-" 
derly conduct and, in the case of. three of 
the girls, resisting arrest. ; 

The charges were pressed by the police 
apparently on the insistence of the Bank. . 
For, the charge of conspiragy,. 580, of the 
Penal Code, » has no history in the movement 
in New York other than'in 1934 when’ demon- 
strators were picketing to get Negro clerks 
in A.S.Beck Shoe Corporation in upper Man-. 
hattan. And the "disorderly conduct” ar- 
rests Came after ten weeks of no police 
interference with sinilar singing of "We | 

in bartered the ai sposition of the 
cases ‘two factors must be cited: 
ment"--detajls of which are need aes x 
was reached by the Bank and Brooklyn CORE; 
Ed Smith-Green, arrested on July 10, lodged 
a complaint of spe brutality. 

There was talk that all charges were to 
be dropped as a result of the Bank-CORE 
agreement, with the contingency that Bd 
Smith-Green withdraw his complaint, How- 
ever no one approached Ed about this. 

Next it was’ heard that the conspiracy 
charges were to be dropped; general release | 
forms were signed by the defendants pre- 
venting retaliatory "false arrest" actions 
by the defendants. But when the defendants 
went into court on Aug. Hi, for wnat was > 
to be the final appearance on these charges, 
the court postponed the cases until Sept.:9 > 
#-so that all charges could be dropped. The © 


~12~ 


jing his duties. | 


an “agree~ | 


COUNTER-ATTACK 
Recently, both Herb Callender, chair- 
of Bronx CORE, and Arnold Goldwag, — 


|the City of New York--each fot one mil~- 
lion dollars. ; 
Herb Callender's suit venta’ upon the 


teontention that. he was wrongfully and 


|maliciously sent to Bellevue Hospital 


| for observation after attempting to are 


irest the Honorable Mayor of New York, 
‘Robert Wagner, for neglect in perform- 
Specifically, the Mayor 


has continued to pour city money into. 
| the dual J rs pera a by segregated 
 juntons. .. | 
| | Arnold £ Go ts ‘ease is somewhat | 


|\differerit. While he was in jail last 
April, he was sent to Kings County Hos- 
pital for observation. While there, a 


.| Deputy Commissioner of the ‘Dept. of Cor~ 


nection; Mr. Reiber, issued a press 


statement which said that Goldwag show~ 
ed definite paranoic tendencies. This 
is not true, since psychiatrists have — 
volunteered to testify in Arnold's be- 
half in this suit. This obvious slander 
Fand libel has impaired his ability to 
obtain a job and caused him personal 
trouble. 

In both cases, we see, once again, 
‘the %lunt attempt of the city to dis- 
credit civil rights fighters. ,Apparent- 
yy anyone who is not satisfied with 
the present system--with discriminatory 
hiring practices, segregated schools, 
segregated housing-~is, in the City’s 
Jeyes, mentally disturbed. 

{| | We hope that both men are successful 


jin their, suits, so. that, by costing our 


: fair city some cash, this intimidation 
will be lessened, if not stopped alto-~ 
;gether. 


wwNick Salvatore 


_—— 
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intimation was that no cases would be drop- 


ped unless Smith-Green dropped his legiti- 
mate police brutality complaint. 

Ed Smith-Green has decided not to drop 
his complaint. And rightly so, for any 
agreement reached by the Bank and can 


neither settle the problem of police bru- — 
tality nor require Smith-Green to release 
the police--unless the Bank and the Police 


Department wish to admit to ecliueton. 


The cases are being handled by Moe 
‘Tandler and his associates, except for 
Ed Smith-Geeen and Jerry Teahan, who 
are being represented by Gene Condon. 


| aid erry ‘Teahan \ 
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July 95 196lise : July; 1964. past 

In response to your pacer of 4 July’ for I suggest you put the inclosed 
funds, our resident editorial board has voted bills to use for your purpose. The 
a donation of ten dollars. (cheek entloséd) as money ? is very apropos. I also sug= 
a tangible way of expressing our support for gest a weekly bath for the entire 


the aims and work of your committee. ttee. You need.ite:. . ~~ 
' Since a number of friends of the SPARTACIST i The money enclosed, was--t ) Rus= 
are active in CORE chapters and elsewhere, we sian rouble notes--from.the zar's 
have reason to be especially appreciative of reign, no less! The whole committee 
thie line that you pre ject in fighting ¢ court appreciated our friend*s sanitary. 
cases... | suggestion. After lengthy and turbu- 
Bh ‘We. would se happy to assist within our jent disesssion, we decided to. ac- 
means your defense work. in whatever additional cept his suggestion and are happy 
ways ee might suggest. . to report that it is being carried 
In Solidarity, Ee out faithfully. However, we were 
James Robertson ee dismayed that our friend did not 
The SPARTACIST es identify himself. We thought:.that 
‘ the idea of sending t money was 
Our reply? | very clever--and we’ ke to meet 
Thanks very much for ‘your donation and ‘this budding comic., Why, we. we'd 
letter of support. We are very happy to even invite him to our weekly bath! 
have The os in back of us. The job So, my czarist friend, please come 
we have , ertaken is enormous and we need forward, and accept your hard earned 
all the help available. _ : | 4... eteoiadeee fF): .. 
You mentioned in your letter that. you 
would be willing to help uS in any way we Js ee 
would suggest. At our last meeting, I was ATTENTION: WBAI-FM radio will pre- 

' talking to a.member of your: staff and he - . .» gent .a discussion concern- 
mentioned that in: the next issue of The = ing the "Right of Indigent People to 
Spartacist, there would be a’ box’ concern- Chaose Counsel in a Murder Case," on | 
ing the Committee. We. were thinking that . Tuesday, Aug. 25, 7:15'P.M. and again 
perhaps we could take a small advertise- , on Thursday, Aug. 27, 9:15 P.M. 
ment in your paper in a Jater issue. Participating will bes 

In the meantime, could-I have permis-, , 2 Kaufman, counsel for the so- 
sion to publish your letter to us in our, | ed "Blood Brothers 3" 
newsletter » which will be out) sometime ain Newberger, rioted trial lawyer; 
early in August? Thank you once again for Conrad Lynn; noted eivil rights 
your support and help. ~~ N.S.- Ps lawyer. 
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3 “IN FREEDOMS DEFENSE” 


‘Posket Line formas Cds the rights... 
Make checks payable to: Brooklyn Civil Rights Defense Committee se 


Use, stub as a Mr-Charlie-Court REIGN CHECK. | 
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The following samples of legal justice--Mississippi ihe. are taken 
from the Student. Vo ~- - blication of the Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee C). 


MISSISSTEPT HiRASSEeT 


Jackson, June 27 -- A white- -CORE worker, jailed for three — sings with seven _ 
other rights workers, was-beaten, by white ‘prisoriers: in; “the Hinds. County mnt | 


Hattiesburg, June 29 «- Two cars belonging to SNCC volunteers: were shot at outside 
the SNCC office here. SNCC worker Pete Stoner was arrested oe ‘PetKless | ‘driving and . 


failure to signal. | 


Jackson, July 6 -- A Local dire: was told: he faced $311 in ‘Pikes aid three months in 
jail on ‘unspecified charges after he- was visited by a summer volunteer. oy 


woss Eoank, July 7 «- Three Negroes; but: no whites, ‘warte-tivoatiait Thiers -ahi68 they fol- 
owed a. car of whites believed | to have shot into a mass meeting here. The shots had 
injured a epeteots girl who was hospitalized for stomach wounds. 


Walt. , duly 7 Police officials in two counties refused to: give information-- ‘ 
suppose. “to: be; public--to the Greenwood SNCC office on the whereabouts of a missing — 
rights worker arrested earlier in the day. James” Brown had heen arrested for for- 
feiture of bond despite removal of his case ‘to federal court. ayaa es 


Columbus , July SB ac Three SNCC voter ‘registration volunteers were aehatind and. ect, , 
) charged with trespassing while canvassing for potential voters. es | ove 


Laurel, my. 8B.. <= SNCC executive Germittec member, Lester MeKinnie, was “missing” 
for close to: 3 hours, Both city and county police, who finally acknowledge: he was ' 
in their custody, claimed ‘he was in the jurisdiction of the ine xed cored and .re- 
fused to give information. — | 


: Gulfport July 9 -- Three SNCC summer volunteers were arrested th tent of the 
Harrison County courthouse as they accompanied local citizens to the ee oom 


trar’® s office. . 
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March 3, 1965 


Mr. James Gc. Murray 

President 

Junior High SchoolsPrincipals Association 
75 Meserele Avenue 


Dear Mr. Murray: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to apologize for the delay in 
responding te your letter of January 25th. The past 
weeks have been extremely busy ones, and consequently 
Mr. Farmer has not been able to give immediate attention 
to many matters of importance. 


Our Associate National Director, Dr. George Wiley, is 
now making arrangement with other representatives from 
CORE to set up a meeting with the junior high school 
principals, as you suggested. You will be hearing from 
him shortly. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mency Muterelli 
Administrative Department 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
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_ | CITY OF NEW YORK % 

4 EVERGREEN 3-2085 

. JAMES G. MURRAY, PRESIDENT LORRAINE W. ADDELSTON, SECRETARY 

4 JOHN ERICSSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL January 25 P 1965 HUMBOLDT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

‘ 75 MESEROLE AVENUE 586 WEST 177TH STREET 

3 BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. NEW YORK 33, N.Y. 

: MAXWELL E. SOLOMON, VICE-PRESIDENT oo , HYMAN BIRNBA UM, TREASURER 
e SHELL BANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL jis WILLIAM H. CARR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AVENUE X AND BATCHELDER STREET g fan ™ 154-60 - 17TH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 35, N.Y. AS WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. 
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Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
; CORE 

' 2090 - 7th Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


FOR 6 CINE ID EE a og 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As you have learned through the press the 
Board of Education of New York City is considering a 
proposal of the Superintendent of Schools, 

Dr. Calvin Gross, to reorganize the school system on 
a 5-3-4 basis. 


ee The principals of the junior high schools 

) -“ ypespectfully petition that you allow a committee of 
“junior high school principals to meet with you and a 
committee of your organization so that they might 
present their views on this very important matter. 


Sincerely | 
RAD fe" eae 


‘7 JAMES G. MURRAY 
JGM:MC President 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. PRINCIPALS panei 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
EVERGREEN 32-2088 
JAMES G. MURRAY, Presioent : 
JOHN ERICSSON JUNIOR ION SCHOOL 3 21 1965 meee wee caer Sa neat 
78 MESEROLE AVENUE enuary , S06 WEST N77TTH STREET 
SROOKLYM 22, N.Y. new YORK 33, N.Y.- 
AXWELL £. SOLOMON, VICE-PRESIDENT ie HYMAN BIRNBAUM, treasurer 
SHELL BAWK JUNIOR MIGW SCHOOL WILLIAM Me CARR JUNIOR NIGH SCHOOL 
AVENUE X AND BATCHELDER STREET $84°60 © 177TH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN $5, N.Y. . FACT SHEET .  * weeTesTouR 87, . ¥. 


Proof Positive! 


Once again evidence is available to show the superiority 
of the 7-8-9 junior high school and the three-year senior 


high school. 


The New York World-Telegram and Sun of January 20, 1965 
published a list of fifty New York City winners in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search, The great prepon- 
derence of winners are students in our three-year high 
schools and graduates of 7-8-9 schools. The list of 
winners included none from New York City four-year public 
high schools and eight from the non-public four-year 
high schools. 


In weighing the proposal for the establishment of a 5-3-4, 
system, the evidence described above should be sanmmaeves 
in our quest for quality education. | 


fen sob rrr 


MC President 


: JGM 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Contact: Oliver Leeds, EV 8-3872 | Brooklyn CORE 
448 Nostrand Ave. 


- Yo uTH Fret Brooklyn, N.Y. 


x 
\. le Bla \ 
, More than 75 teen-agers crowded into the Brooklyn CORE office in 


Bedford Stuyvesant on Monday evening, May 10th, and hammered out their own 
program of specific goals, chief among which are a series of teen-age lounges, 
public review of police and court methods, and in-training careers programs 

in three major areas of the city's economy. 

The meeting had been called by Brooklyn CORE to discuss 25 proposals for 
“positive social action, instead of the blind window-breaking protest of last 
summer''. Oliver Leeds, CORE Community Relations Chairman, went over the 
proposals, item by item, and the youthful participants soon chose a handful 
around which to plan a full summer campaign. 

The teen-agers will canvass the Bedford Stuyvesant community hie support 
of their program. Their proposals then will be presented to Mayor Wagner 
and Governor Rockefeller. 

The teen-age lounges proved most important to the meeting. They would 
be patterned after the successful "Teen-Age Cabarets" of Manhattan. 

Discussion of police and court methods centered around the use of 
police weapons; the handling of youth who come into the custody of the police; 
parent and civil rights representative visitation while in custody; public 
defenders in the precinct houses; more stringent enforcement of regulations 
against revealing the identities of youthful offenders; and the establishment 
of a civilian review board for the Police Department. 

The youth recognized the need for economic advancement by making proposals 
for an in-training careers program one of their three major planks. Special 
interest was shown in such programs for the Downtown Fulton Street shopping 
center, the Wall Street financial district and the building construction 


industry. 


Other goals set at the meeting were: free summer camps (but not work 
camps); a central recreation center and swimming pool; a combination roller- 
ice iit rink and bowling alley; free tickets to sports and cultural 
events. 

While Brooklyn CORE has offered its office and a full time CORE worker 
to provide guidance, the civil right organization considers the youth project 
“independent of other CORF projects and organizations". According to 
Mr. Leeds, "The youth will be encouraged to draw up their own blueprint and 


to act on it. Anyone can list solutions, but a realistic summer project 


must be wholeheartedly endorsed by the youth themselves". 
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From: Congress of Puerto Rican Municipalities (Max Sanoguet) 
Council of Brooklyn Organizations (George Santiago) 


For: Immediate Release 


Contact: Lou Frankel OXford 5-6204 


SPANISH-SPEAKING RESIDENTS OF BROOKLYN, 


MANHATTAN AND BRONX JOIN FIGHT AGAINST CON ED BEFORE FPC 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 = Two civic organizations, representing 
almost one million Spanish-speaking residents of Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, have joined forces with a housing cooperative 
in Queens in opposing the proposed Consolidated Edison power plant 
on the Hudson River. The two organizations have filed petitions 
with the Federal Power Commission on the basis of economic hard- 


ship to the people they represent. 


The two organizations are The Council of Brooklyn Organi- 
zations, Inc., which represents 42 neighborhood groups in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, and The Congress of Puerto Rican Municipali- 
ties, representing 76 neighborhood groups in all boroughs. Most 
of the members of these organizations, about 225,000 in Brooklyn 


and 725,000 in Manhattan, are low-income wage earners. 


Petitions asking the FPC to reopen hearings on the proposed 
Con Edison project have been filed by both organizations. The basic. 


arguments presented by both The Council and The Congress deal with: 


a) the possibility of rate increases 
b) the danger of air pollution 

c) the threat of a water shortage 

d) the need for employment : 


e) New York City's need for additional tax revenue 


George Santiago, Chairman of The Council of Brooklyn Organi- 
zations, Inc., explained that "Each of our objections could be re- 
solved if Consolidated Edison would provide for its additional power 
needs by building plants in New York City rather than on the Hudson 


River. 


"Right now," continued the Brooklyn spokesman, “Con Ed 
plans to spend more than $160,000,000 for a power plant in Cornwall, | 
a little village of less than 10,000 people, up on the Hudson River. | 
No one in Cornwall uses Con Ed power. If Con Ed were to use sites in | 
New York City, they'd make jobs for people who are Cons Ed customers, i 
they'd spend about $30,000,000 less for the same amount of power, and 


perhaps they'd not need to raise rates. 


"And,'' said Mr. Santiago, "if Con Ed used sites in New | 


York City it would add about $100,000,000 to the New York City tax 


rolls and so help every New York taxpayer and every Con Ed customer 


in this town. 
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"It would also help," concluded Mr. Santiago, "if 
Governor Rockefeller looked at the facts and changed his mind about 
this project. Since the Governor has a way of forgetting that New 
York City is a part of New York State, the single largest part, I 
was not too surprised that he should rather see the jobs on this 
Con Ed project go to a small upstate village than to people living 
in New York City. What did surprise me very much was to learn 
that, long before I came to New York City, the father of our Gover- 
nor helped save the Palisades and other piaces in the country. This 


is one son who doesn't take after his father." 


Max Sanoguet, spokesman for the Manhattan group, said, 
"Both organizations are worried about more than just the possible 
pocketbook damage to our members. We're also worried about the 
increase in air pollution and the danger of a water shortage that 


would affect our people. 


"Both of these threats could be avoided if Con Ed would 
use sites in New York City instead of the mountain up on the Hudson 
River. But what really upset us was to learn that the Federal 
Power Commission has not permitted any consumer group to testify on 


this Con Edison proposal. 


- more - 


“The people we represent,'' said Mr. Sanoguet, "are mostly 
low income people who don't live in the best neighborhoods. But 
they pay their bills like everyone else and anything that might 
increase their bills is something serious. This Con Ed plan could 


cut into the pocketbook of everyone in New York City, yet no one 


from New York has had a hearing before the Federal Power Commission." 


The Hilltop Village Housing Cooperative of 1,000 families, 
in Queens, has filed a petition with the FPC asking that hearings on 
the Con Ed project be re-opened. Other petitions have been filed by 
a conservation group from Cortlandt in Westchester County and by 
numerous Long Island organizations alarmed by a threat to the striped 


bass fishing inherent in the proposed power plant on the Hudson River. 


# # + 
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Introcucing WHAJOR R, OVE - cancidete for ilew York City Councilman 


| Presently Chairrean of the Broolxlyn Chapter of the Congress of 
Racial uguality, tiajor R, Ovens has been active in the New Yor City 
Civil rights movement for several veers, As Chairman of CON, iir, Ovens 
has veen involvec in & number of inportent community and city-wide is - 
sues, On the schools issue he hés led his chanvter in its insistence 

on the immediate implementation of the Allen Plan, On police brutality, 
it was Mr, Owens who organized the demonstration which forced police 
lieutenant Gilligan into hiding last Novemeber, On community issues 
Hr, Owens' chapter vas resvonsibdle for getting sit-Cccv sarbage collcc- 
tion for the Bedforc-Stuyvesant areca, and more recently getting eight 
new free bus transfer points within the community, Two years age it wag 
Brooklyn CORE that sparked the fight for jobs in the construction indus-~ 
try at the Downstate Medical Center, 


Last year iir, Owens was chaimman of the CORE Rent-Strike Committee 
which in eight months organized tenants in four hundred houses in Bedford~ 
Stuyvesant and the surrounding communities, Tenants from two hundred ef 
these houses went en rent-strike and more than ninety-five per cent ef 
these cases were won in the Landlord-Tenant Court, Realizing that the 
only lasting answer to the problem of glum housing was tenant self- 
organization, Mr, Owens was instrumental in ferming the Community Tenants 
Union which is new the guiding force in tenant organization in Brooklyn, 
and he is also chairman of the Brooklyn Tenant Organization and Rent- 
Strike Coordinating Committee, a coordinating body for private and public 
housing tenant crganizatiens in Brooklyn, To link up the tenant move - 
ment in Ercoklyn with tenant organizations in the rest of the city, Mr, 
Owens also servea cn the executive board ef the Metropolitan Council on 


Housing, 


| Besides CORE, Mr, Owene is involved in many other community acti- 
vities, He is a member ef the Borough President's Anti-Poverty Committee, 
and a delegate to the Central Brooklyn Coordinating Committee, He is 
chairman of the Brooklyn-Wide Committee for a 1966 Negro History Festi- 
val, and a member cf the Bedford YMCA Business and Professional Men's 
Luncheon Club, For several years Mr, Owens has been a judge of the Nancy 
Bloch Book Award for the beat bock on an Intercultural Theme awarded an- 
nually by the Downtown Community School, and is president of the recently- 
formed Afram Literary and Research Agency, to promote publicatien of qua- 
lity information mterials and children's books about Negroes, 


Mr, Owene is married, the father of three small sons, and is em- 
ployed byx the Brooklyn Puhlic Library, His education at Atlanta Univer- 
sity and at Morehouse College, the alm mater alse of Martin Luther King, 
wag on all-expense scholarhhips, his family being poor and from the rural 
outskirts of Memphis, Tennessee, Major Owens' strengest memories of his 
childhood are cf picking cottcn with his father in neighboring Mississipi 
on schoel vacations and weekends, and of the leng siege of hunger when the 
workers at the factory where his father was an unskilled laborer tried to 
get a union in, and, after months of holding out, finally lost, These 
were the roots of the militancy that persevered through the academic ~~. 
“years and years ef wanting to be a writer, and have flowered in Mr, Owens’ 
participation in the civil rights struggle. His directness of vision, 
his personal courage and common-sense, and capacity for selfless dedica- 
tion to something he believes in, makes the Majer Owens we know in Brook- 


lyn CORE and the community, 


Introducing Majo R, Owens (continued) 


Mr, Owens! decision to run for public office is a conclusion 
reached on the basis of close day-to-day association with the civil 
rights movement, "In the north we have an obligation to carry the 
freedom movemcnt to its logical conclusion, In Selm our brothers 
arc willing to dic for the right to vote; in Brooklyn we have to make 
the right to vote a meaningful right, We have to give Negroes somc- 
thing to vote for," Mr, Owens cslla himsclf a "reasonable militant” 
and considers the following statement a good expression of his philo- 
sophy, "Justice ig more imoortant than peace, and until the Negro 
community gains jugtice, we must continue to create crises," 


October 16, 196) 


Dro Calvin E, Gross 
Superincendent of Schools 
Board of Educatiion 

of the City of New York 


110 Livingston Street Res October 21, 196); 
Meeting with Dr. Dentler 


Brookiyn, New York 


Dsar Sirs 


The Harlem Perents Committee has received your invitation 
for a meeting with the Board of Education and Dr. Robert Dentler 


of the Institute of Urban Studies, Columbia University. As 
you know we joined with our colleagues in the request to hire 
De. Dentler and we are, therefore, interested in his findinss 
to Cavs, However, we understand that representatives of 
Parents and Taxpayers (PAT) and Brooklyn Joint Council fer 
Better Schocls have also been invited to attend this meeting» 


if this is so, we cannot accept your invitation to come since. 


we feel the: *o discuss this report with these groups at this 
stage would result in a deliberate misinterpretation of the 
material, for these groups have publicly disclosed that they 
are opposec to any effective integration proposals ( we are 
not fcoled by their language). Therefore, such a meeting can 
serve no useful purpose, 


Very truly yours, 


TI /si> THELIiA JOHNSON 
| Negotiator, Harlem Parents 
Committee 
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THE BROOKLYN PLAN+ 


( Towards Integrated-Neighborheod Schools ) 


( Abstract ) 


The Broeklyn Plan is a design for the elimination 
of de-facto segregation and the urban slum. It. 
calls for an adequate supply of low-income housing 


located in middle and upper inceme elementary 
school districts and created in such a fashion 
that they neither dominate these districts nor 
become self-contained ghettos. It is believed 
that this epproach strikes at the very roots 

ef the problem of deprivation since intem ation 
is prerequisite to education and education is 
prerequisite to the ability to compete in the 
opportunity structure. By merely dsubling the 
1962 rate of construction of lower income housing 
units, adding to this the application wf other 
techniques and proceeding according to the Brooklyn 
Plan, the twenty ghetto communities anticipated 
in New York City by 1975 can be eliminated. 


* See Appendix I 


THE BROCKLYN PLAN 


The Brooklyn Plan is offered as a major weapon in the fight for freedom 
and equality. It is a design for the abolition of de-facto segregation in 
our urban centers. It is a formula for the eliminatien of the slum-ghetto. 
It is a pregram for the achievement of integrated-neighborhood schools. 


In essence, the plan calls for a massive expansion ef the subsidized 
housing program - far beyond anything presently proposed It demands at the 
same time basic changes in present public housing and urban renewal policies. 
Its key feature is the provision of low and lower middle income housing in 
middle and upper income neighborhoods throughout the cities, suburbs and town- 
ships ef the state and uf the nation. This can be accomplished in a number 
of different ways: subsidizing low income families in middle income units, 
buying private housés and apartments and paying the rent differentials for 
‘low income families, rigorous enforcement of the Fair Housing laws and, above 
all, by building "vest-nocket” and "wetch-pocket" public housing units. 

These latter will be of a size and design so as to frit into the neighborhoods 
in which they are placed - reither dominating them nor beccming self-contained 
ghettos. They will be small enough so that large scale “bulldozing” and the 
demolition of sound structures will not he necessary. These neighborhoods 

are to be defined in terms of elementary school districts. The provision of 
the new low income units shall be such as to ensure that a reasonable pre- 
centage of the local school population shall come out of them. It is required 
that new construction be phased so that the new dwelling units are available 
before slum clearance. Educational and vigorous anti-"blockbusting” programs 
must be pursued in “receiving” neighborhoods. Extensive and intensive 

social services must be provided for the new residents. Important changes in 
management policies (such as the removal of the upper income limit for 
tenants) is mandatery. The plan calls for the abolition of the "prime land" 
theory of urban redevelopment - the theory that land must be developed for 
maximum tax return - a theory which is, in effect, a recipe for segregation. 


It is well known that freedom for the oppressed and self-realization 
for the deprived will not be attained until everyone has the capacity to 
compete in the opportunity structure. The goal of full employment is crucial. 
However, given full employment, the ability to compete is dependent upon 
educational attainment. The education necessary to meet the needs of 
tomorrow's citizens does not depend on schools and teachers alone; it 
depends in the final analysis on motivation and aspiration. ‘The development 
of these values i8 next to impossible in the all pervasive and self-perpetuating 
environment of the slum-ghetto. Therefore, education depends on integration - 
TOTAL, not part-time-five-hour-a-day integration. It is our unshakeabie 
position that every child has the inalienable right to attend an integrated- 
neighborhood school; not one or the other. We can afford to settle for 
nothing less. 


The twin tentacles of poverty and discrimination are enveloping our land 
at a cost to both the privileged and the oppressed that cannot be estimated. 
The ameliorative devices to which we have looked for the answers - schools, 
social services and human relations programs - have not been equal to the task. 
We have failed to realize that in order for these strategies to be effective, 

here are preconditiens that must be met. They cannot work in environments 


t 

of despair, failure, and oppression. The Brooklyn Plan is designed to change 
this environment to get at the roots. It can provide decent and integrated 
housing for in-migrant urban dwellers as well as for the present populations 
ét rentals they can afford. It will enable the entrapped to escape the slur 
- gbetta, it provides the cily knowm arswer tc the rats ond the ‘blimlords",  -- 
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It can break the hideous relocation pattern that almost inevitable has meant 
displacement from one segregated area to another. The construction program 
It will entail will stimulate the economy by providing jobs. Most important, 
it can help to lay the foundation for full participation in the society of the 
future by interviewing at a strategic point in the hitherto impenetrable and 
vicious circle of segregation, ignorance, unemployment and deprivation, It 


thus becomes a part of the war on poverty. 


a | The Brooklyn Plan represents a vision but not a fantasy. It requires | 
g merely a revision of priorities ~- from a rocket to the moon to a passport to 

g dignity; from the provision of ambulances at the bottom of the cliff to the 
building of fences around the top. The costs of such a program are small in 

| connarison to the costs of not doing it, ‘when a city like New York spends 1,6 
| billion dollars a year (one-half of its total budget) on youth services and 

. | the indices of pathology grow day by day, we must come to the conclusion that 
we have been practising false economy, In Appendix III B (attached) it is 

; indicated that unless drastic and immediate action is taken, by 1975, twenty 
@ of the eighty seven communities in New York City will be populated almost 
exclusively by Negroes and Puerto Ricans, Through the application of the 

| Brooklyn Plan, the precentage of minority group members in these areas can be 
reduced (in eleven years) to 30% through the provision of 33,000 dwelling units 
per year and to 20% with 40,000 units: per year. These deteriorated areas can 
then be redeveloped through the planned introduction of private and public 
facilities, It must be noted that in 1962, there were completed 14,100 new 
low and middle income publicly subsidized units in New York City. The Brooklyn 
Plan does not require all new construction, A mere doubling of the 1962 rate 
when added to other techniques would be sufficient. Surely this does not seem 
unreasonable or “irresponsible” in view of the social goals to which we aspire, 


To those who say that the families that are relocated will face problems 
of adjustment, we agree, But we hasten to answer that this might well have 
been used as an argument to continue slavery and colonialism, We ourselves 
would much prefer to face the "healthy" problems of adjusting to the value 
system and style of life prerequisite to self-fulfillment in contemporary 
peak ma society than to attempt to adjust to the culture of poverty and 
oppression, | 


The obstacles the implementation of the Brooklyn Pian will face mean that 
we will not achieve our total objective by 1975. But each day and each year 
that we delay ~ that we allow our attention to be diverted to less basic | 
efforts ~- postpones the hour of deliverance, The question is not whether it 
should be done or whether it can be done, It is instead, “How long, Oh Lord, 
How long." 

Richard H.P, Mendes 

Brooklyn College 

Co-Chairman | 

Committee for Public Housing in 
Brooklyn Heights 

February, 1964 
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APPENDIX 


I - Cadman Plaza and Brooklyn Heights - A Test Case 


The Brooklyn Plan as a concept grew out of the efforts of a group of 
Brooklyn Heights residents to obtain a “vest-pocket", low-income housing 
project in there own neighborhood as part of the Cadman Plaza Urban Renewal 
development. At present, the upper-income Heights is, to all intents and 
purposes, 2 segregated "lily-white” community. It is important that this 
project materialize as a first application of the Brooklyn Plan. There is 2 
lage group in the community pledged to make it work. The Heights is a “status” 
community and a succ2ssti.l expcricnce there will have a dramatic impact as a 
 denonstration of the sosial feasibility of the idea. Broad programs need 
there precedents and the Brooklyn Heignts project fulfills this funvtion. 

It has reccived the svpport’ of such organizations as; the NAACP, the Urban 
League, CCRE, The New York State Committee Against Discrininztion in Housing, 
The Citizen's Eousinz and Pianning Council, The Community Service Society, 
United Neighborhood Mouses, the Citizen™"s Committee for Children and the 
Women's City Club. In addition, many lncal grcups such as the Committee for 
Public Housing in Brooklyn Heights, the Parent's Association of P.S. 8, the 
Brooklyn Heights Youth Center, the Local Schosl Board (Districts 25 and 27), 
the West Brooklyn Independent Democrats and the Kings County Liberal Party 
have all indicated their endorsement. 


At this writing, the City Administratien is behind the proprsal and plans | 
have been started +owards its implementation. However, the path has thus far 
been blecked because the Federal government is enjoined from providing the 
necessary funds bv statutory provisions which limit the cost per unit of such 
construction (31811 wits on prime land are expensive) ani the New York State 
Division of Housing and Community Renewal has thus far refused to allot the 
required monies even though they are available. : 


II = Our Requests 


First, that you indicate ycur support of the Brooklyn Plan in general 
and the Brooklyn Heights project in particular via annowncements to the press, 
letters to appropriate pblic off*cials-on the local, svete and federal 
levels and to the Brooklyn Heights Committee for Pubic Housing, 59 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


3 Second, that you consider the advisability of m=king great efforts to —~— C 
promote legislation that will 1) provide greatly incweased funds, 2) end the : 
statutory limits on cost per unit, and 3) make it e stacvtory requirement that q 
no one may be displaced to make room for public or private improvements 
(including housing) unless they are relocated in a school district with a 
minority group population of 20% or less at rentals they can afford. To the 
inevitable response thet such housing does not ex‘ st... we suggest that the 
appropriate answer is, "Buy it or build it!” 


Brooklyn Plan 


» III - Facts and Quotes 


A Housing and Incone 


- 500,000 people (at least) live in dilapidated dwelling units 
without the plumbing facilities necessary to decent family life and 
the public health of ea crowded, modern city.(U.S. Census 1960) 

- 530 babies or children (at least) were bitten by rats in 
infested dwellings in 1962. (N.Y.C. Department of Health) 

- A family (four persons) with a $6268 gross income should pay 
no more than $02.00 per month for shelter and utilities based on October 
1962 prices. (Commmity Council of Greater New York) ! 

- 52.4% of New York City families renting sub-standard apartments 
have incomes of less than $3,000 per year. 80% have incomes of less 
than $5,000 per year. (U.S. Census 1960) 

-110,000 families are on waiting lists for apartments in public 
housing in New York City. (N.Y¥.C. Housing Authority) 


"Public housing is the only housing they can afford, yet 


public housing is too often unavailable." 
President John F. Kennedy, March, 1961 


B. Ghettoization 


New York City - In 1960, out of 87 communities in the city, nine 
contained a minority group population (Negro and Puerto Rican) of 
approximately 70%. By 1975, it is anticipated that unless quick and 
decisive action is taken, there will be 15 commmnities populated 99% 
plus by Nesroes and Puerto Ricans. Five more communities will reflect 
a minority group population of between 60 and 70%. (Unpublished 
governnent estimates) 


Brooklyn, N.Y. - In 1960, with 44 neighborhoods in the borough, 
90% of the Negro population lived in 9 of these neighborhoods. 18 
neighborhoods have less than 1% Negro population and 11 neighborhoods 
contain between 1 and 5 % Negro population. (U.S. Census 1960) 


Syracuse, N.Y. - Since 1950 the non-white population has tripled - 
the white pepulation declined. In 1950, 83% of the Negro popul-tion 
lived in 3 cf the 76 census tracts in the city. In 1900, 930 or the 
expanded Negro population lived in these same 3 tracts.(U.S. Census 1950, 


1960 ) 


Boston, Mass. - All but 1,500 of 63,000 Negroes live in the contiguous 


neighborhoods of Roxbury, North Dorchester and South End. (N.Y. Times - 
December 13, 1963) 


The Nation - By 1980, the Negro population outside the South will 
have doubled. (Report to the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, December, 1963) 


"In its essence, the ghetto is a command of despair, inertia, apathy, . 


seething frustration, latent turbulence and chronic covert and -. ~ 


oceasional overk violence. "™ 
Professor Kenneth B- Clark, May, 1963 
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C. Education 


eww, a ee 


"Education is a total process in which the conditions of society 
deeply aifect the child's mini, the level of his achievement and the 
range of his possibilities. The curriculum, the classroom and guidance 
officers sre instrurents for dealings with one patt of the child's life, 
but they do not and ceanct function in a social vie, ; 


Dr. Harold Taylor, Decerber, 1931 ferphasis maetics) 


"Tre pervaesive patterns of racial segregation...depress 
motivation, constrist vision and lewer educational end vocational 
aspirations. ™ Professor Kenneth Clark, May, 1963 


"Even in districts where more money is being spent in slum than 
in non-Sium schcdis, the problem of improving lerrn*mg has not Seen 


solved. Lollar compensation matters. But new buildings, smaller classes 


and more service staff do not by themselves improve learning among 
materially and socially deprived children.” 
Professor Robert A. Dentler, Executive Officer 
Institute for Urban Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


-D. The Plea to Strike at Fundamentals 


"Tt is no concession to gradualism to insist on a long range 
perspective on the structual obstacles to equality in cmployment, 
schools and housing....How (for example) do we integrate Northern 
actos when | Northern: housing patterns: are’ a ——— 

: — _—e ox 8 oped gi , 


"Society-is ar oan PR Bese on ana the mass _ 


of human breakdown that is in the wake of its progress. It has erected} 


every conceivable type of agency to study, salvage or merely sweep up 
the debris. As the wreckage mounts, new agencies are demanded or, 


"better standards of service’! asked-of those existing. The folly of 


believing that happiness: and goodness can be fabricated. by machinery, 
(schools and agencies) will be exposed ‘only, when.we understand thac the 
ills, corruptions and hypocricies of a culture pattern flow into tne 
child and man and become a part of him for the day for the year or for 
stretching cycles of years. If it is true that the triumps and the: 


tragedics of the street flow into and become a part: of the — shen. as 


the. street.” 


we: ane to. | 
essor C. is W( emphasis: amauiens. 
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Bronx CORE 
1301 Beston Rd. 


Bronx, N.Y. 
Bronx West. CORE Long Island CORE 
c/o Maria Witherspoon 82 South Franklin 
3555 Oxford Hempstead, i'.y. 
Bronx, N.Y 
Suffolk County CORE 
Brooklyn CORE 3404 Great Neck Rd. 
319 Nostrand Ave. Amityville, L.I. 
Brooklyn, ".Y. Brooklyn College CORE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CCHY CORE 
139th Street & Convent Ave. 
New York CORE New York, N.Y. 
307 We. 125 St. 
New York, ‘.Y. Columbia University CORE 
239 W. 105th St. 
Bast River CORE New York, N.Y. 
P50. Box 1596 Triboro Station 
New York 10035, N.Y. LIU CORE 
, 1560 Metropolitan Avenue 
Downtown CORE Bronx 62, NY. 
311 E. 3rd St. 
New York 19, ~.Y. WYU CORE 
Seven Arts gore New York, N.Y. 
303 W. 42nd St. Rm. 507 
New York, N.Y. Queens College CORE 
Staten Island CORE St. Albans 34, N.Y. 
P.0.Box Jy | 
Staten Island, N.Y. Hi-Sehoel Coordinating Corm. 
5 Homestead Ave. 
Queens CORE Albany, N.Y. omit this address 
189.222 Keysville Ave. 
St. Albans, L.I., N.Y. Yonkers CORE 
South Jamaica CORE __ Yonkers Central Station 
108~34 New York Blvd. Yonkers, N.Y. 


Jamaica, New York 


tg UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THIS 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Consolidated Edison Company ) 
of New York, Inc. ) Project No. 2338 


APPLICATION FOR REHEARING OF 
PETITION TO REOPEN PROCEEDINGS 
AND 
PETITION OF INTERVENTION OF 
THE POWER COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
OF 


HILLTOP VILLAGE COOPERATIVE NO. 4 
The Power Committee of the Community Council of Hilltop 
Village Cooperative No. 4, pursuant to Section 1.34 of the Rules 
of Practice and Procedure of the Federal Power Commission, requests 
that the Commission set aside its rejection of the “Petition of In- 
tervention" of this Committee on the ground that it was not received | 
timely and that the proceedings be reopened and that it be permitted 
to intervene to become a party to the above-entitled proceedings. In | 
support of this request, it states as follows: : 
1. The name and address of the petitioner is: | 
The Power Committee of the Commugity Council | 
of Hilltop Village Cooperative No. 4, 86-70 
Francis Lewis Boulevard, Holliswood 27, Queens, : 
New York City. : 
The name and address of the person to whom it is re- | 
quested that communications in respect to this Petition | 
and Cause be addressed is: | 


Mr. Joseph Schechter 

Power Committee Chairman 
87-30 204th Street 
Holliswood 23, New York City 
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The Hilltop Village Cooperative is an incorporated, tax paying 
cooperative housing seine. in the County of Queens, City of New York, | 
organized under Section 213 of the FHA. As the former Legislative Director 
and Representative of the Section 213 Cooperatives of New York City, this 

petitioner is responsible for keeping aware of any significant developments 
pertaining to taxes, costs and to the welfare of the cooperative community, 
as well as the community at large, and for keeping other cooperators in- | 


formed of any such significant developments. 


As part of the above responsibility, this petitioner is accustomed 
to reading the daily press of New York City, to listening to radio and 
television newscasts, and to reading the nationally circulated news 


magazines to keep abreast of significant developments. 


This petitioner has stated, on page 3 of its original "Petition . 
of Intervention,” that not until December 14, 1964, after reading an edi- 
torial in the New York Times of that date did it become aware of the con- 
sumer and public interest implications and the potential cost and tax and 
pollution danger implicit in the proposed Project 2338 of the Consolidated 


Edison Company of New York. 


Until that date this petitioner had no way of knowing that the 
proposed Project 2338 of the Consolidated Edison Company could adversely 
affect the Hilltop Village Cooperative, as well as other cooperative hous- 
ing developments, the cooperative community and the community at large, 


and thus required interest, examination and study. 


This Petitioner respectfully states that the Federal Power 
Commission inadvertently committed the error which kept the news of 
Project 2338 and its economic implications from the attention of the i § 


petitioner by failing to post any notice of its March 12, 1963 order 


fixing April 29, 1963 as the final date for filing protests or petitions 
to intervene in publivations normally available to the petitioner or any 


other resident of New York City. 


This Petitioner further respectfully states that, to the best 
of its knowledge, the Commission notice concerning the final date of 
filing petitions to intervene, was posted only in the newspaper circulated 
in Goshen, the county seat of Orange County, and in the Federal Register. ; | 
Petitioner notes that posting such notices concerning business of primary 


interest to residents of New York City in a publication circulated in a 


community distant from the City of New York and in the Federal Register | 
is hardly a just, honorable and adequate manner of advising and informing 


the residents of New York City. 


That the Federal Power Commission intended no damage to this 
Petitioner or other possible Interveners is understood. That the Federal 
Power Commission acted in good faith is also understood. Nevertheless, : 
the Federal Power Commission posted the notice at issue in a matter 


concerning the people of New York City in publications distant from - 


and rarely seen in and not available to - the people of New York City. 


Since this Petitioner had neither access to nor an opportunity 


to acquire the information posted by the Commission in the Goshen paper, 


and the Federal Register, the Petitioner respectfully claims that it is 


being penalized and discriminated against by an error of omission and 


commission committed by the Commission, and that to reject the "Petition 


of Intervention of the Power Committee of the Community Council of Hill- 
top Village No. 4" on such grounds is arbitrary and provincial and unexpected 


of a regulatory body of the Federal Government. 


Petitioner further notes, with all respect, that since the sub- 
mission of its original "Petition of Intervention” the issues raised in 
that petition, a copy of which is attached, have come to the attention of 
the remaining units of the Hilltop Village Cooperative and have so aroused 
their interest as to result in official action authorizing this petitioner 
to speak in behalf of the Joint Power Committee of the Community Councils 
of Hilltop Village Incorporated, rather than the single unit known as 


Cooperative No. 4. 


Since the Petitioner now represents more consumers, cooperators, — 
taxpayers and residents of New York City than at the time of the original 
"Petition of Intervention," and since this is a matter which clearly and 
crucially concerns the residents of New York City, and since no New York 
City consumers have been heard before the Commission, and since there are 
serious issues of costs, taxes, jobs and health to be considered, and since 
refusing to hear the Petitioner on the basis of an inadvertent error of the 


Commission would be arbitrary and capricious and not typical of the 


Commission, this Petitioner does sincerely and respectfully request the 


granting of this Application for a Rehearing be granted so that it might 
be permitted to intervene in the proceeding and be treated as a party thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Power Committee of the Community 
Council of Hilltop Village Cooperative 
No. 4 


By 


“Joseph Schechter, Chairman 
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VERIFICATION 


New York City  ) Ss 
New York ) 


Mr. Joseph Schechter, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he is Chairman of the Power Committee of the Community. Council 
of Hilltop Village Cooperative No. 4, and is also executive secretary 
of the Coordinating Council of the Hilltop Village Cooperatives, and 
that he has read the foregoing Application for Rehearing and Petition 
to Reopen Procedidiimee tend Petition of Intervention of The Power Committee 
of the Community Council of Hilltop Village Cooperative No. 4 and knows 


the contents thereof, and that the same are true to the best of his 


knowledge and belief. 


Joseph Schechter 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public, | 


this day of January, 1965. 


alr Nita Eek, i cae as ee 
: ae eS eRe 


PSE R AIR IS ES PONS Te: 


Consolidated Edison Company) 


of New York ) Project No. 2338 


Certificate of Service 


I hereby certify that I have this day served the attached 


document by mailing copies thereof addressed to: 


Parties 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 


Scenic Hudson Preservation 
Conference 

Village of Cornwall 

Philipstown Citizens 
Association 

Town of Putnam Valley 

Town of Cortlandt 


Town of Yorktown 


Federal Power Commission 


Dated at New York City this 


Attorneys Served 


Randall J. LeBoeuf, Esquire 
LeBoeuf, Lamb & Leiby 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 

New York 5, New York 


Dale E. Doty, Esquire 
1028 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. | 


Raymond H. Bradford, Esquire 
388 Broadway 
Newburgh, New York 


C. Edward Doyle, Esquire 
Old Albany Post Road 
Garrison, New York 


Samuel L. Slutsky, Esquire 
Town Hall 7 
Putnam Valley, New York 


John C. Tuttle, Esquire 
108 North Division Street 
Peekskill, New York 


Mr. John R. Kibbe, Supervisor 
Town of Yorktown 
Yorktown, New York 


John D. Lane, Esquire 
Staff Counsel 

Federal Power Commission 
441 G Street 

Washington, D. C. 


day of January, 1965. 


Joseph Schechter 
87-30 204th Street 
Holliswood 23, New York City 
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ALFRED WURF EXECUTIV’ DIRECTOR NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYEES COUNCIL 
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by direct, nonviolent methods 


The Northeastern Regional Office had decided as a result of CORE 3 
having no real bawe in either central Harlem or East Harlem, through q 
the trusteeship of "East River CORE" to re-activate the chapter in 
the form of an East Harlem Project. The purpose is to use some of 
the people formerly with the chapter who patentee a wish to work ina 
specific area, THESE MEMBERS WOULD WORK AS CORE VOLUNTEERS UNDE: 

THE DIRZCTION OF THE REGIONAL OFFICE. 


The chapter would be restored when the community has been 
mobilized to the extent of either wanting to become a CORE chapter or 
to the extent that the project could be objectively evaluated. 


WHY EAST HARLEM OR CENTRAL HARLEM? 


East Harlem is jurisdictionally the only area opened to this 
kind of project. The area is also out of the district of J. Raymond 
Jones, which is politically a consideration] Also under the original 
agreement (jurisdictionally) between New York CORE and East River 
CORE GAVE New York CORE the central Harlem community. However 
there is an area north of 145th street open to this kind of project 
and is under consideration, and is of sreat importance in the con- 
text of the aims of this kind of project. 

The chosen area also is one of the most seriously affected 
communities in Harlem, plagued by slum housing, excessive rents, 
and a large population of Welfare recipients. This area is also ' 
plarued by u un-employment and is at present being considered for 4 
some sort of urban renewal. 


The plan of Activity 


The plan of activity will be for workers to establish themselves in 
the community area which is to cover from 125th street north to 
approximately 141ist street, from Madison Ave. east to the FDR 
drive. Only after having been the community for some time estab- 
lishing contacts, learning and becoming aware of some of the 

major problems will the volunteers attempt to mobilize and organise 
to solve some of the problems. A CORE office is to be relocated in 
the central community so that the workers will begin to focus and 
coordinate their long range program. This can be successfully 
carfied out only by knowing the immediate needs of the community. 
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The Use of Social Workers 


Social workers will also be used as a means of building and 
keeping a file on the people, their kinds of problems, and location. 
It is hoped that when the community realizes that there are people, 
both volunteers and social workers, who can react to their needs, 
the community and the project can be successfully on the way to 
a tightly organized and moving community. 

Another aspect of the use of social workers is that a type 
of on the job training program will take place between the social 
workers and the community persons. By this we mean the ability 
to know and understand his rightss under welfare and housing, and 
also to become aware of the ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM and how it may 
be of use to the community. The Regional office feels that it 
is essential to have a tightly organized base in the Harlem | 
community. This can give impetus to unlimited programs and CORE 
organization in the whole Harlem Community, which today in fact, 
is still spoken for, but not representative of the true feelings 
and frustrations of the many who reside there. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


CORE will at all times attempt to work and coordinate with 
other organizations who are in the area, but will at no time be 
bound by the decisions of other groups. We feel that it is essential 
that both CORE and the community understand the nature of programs 
sponsored by other organizations if the total community is to be 
effectively organized, | 


LONG RANGE PROGRAMS 


More specific program on a longerange basis will be projected 
shortly based on part on the success of the beginning program. 
We feel that our long-range program should come about as a 
direct result of community response and wants. 


HOW AND WHERE WORKERS WILL BE RECRULTED 


The kind of workers the project hopes to use, will be people, 
such as the few remain ng members of "East River CORE," persons 
recruited from other chapters, from city colleges in coordination 
with the Students for Democratic Society chapters. All of these 
volunteers will be directly responsible to the Regional Office of 
CORE and under the direction of the Regional Office Staff. 

A standard CORE application will be used in the process of 
screening the volunteers and for the purpose of keeping to a minimal 
number the beginning workers with the project. 
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As projected, we see the need for: 


“I. 1 office (preferable store-front) large enough to accomodate approx- 


mately 2 or 3 desks, etc. and to seat 15 or 20 people fairly com- 

fortably. (as an emergency meeting place.) 

II. 1 telephone 

IIIT, 2 large and i small dsks 

I¥. Approximately 10 chairs 

Ve. 2 File Cabinets 

VI. A Mimeo Machine ? 

VII. General Office Facilities | 

VIII Minimal salary for at least one office andfor staff person 

IX. A beginning of approximately eight or ten staff volunteers to 
be trained by and under the supervision of the Regional and 
National Staff of CORE. 

X. Projected in terms of the success of the project and over-all 
staff coordinator. 


Either, 8/9/10/ as projected in the needs for the project can 
be initiated only after an objective analysis of the success 
of the project is done.) 


Immediate Financial Considerations Total 


1. Office Space 
2. 3 desks 
3. 1 telephone 


Rent + Security 


(used) $35.00 
__ (deposit and install, fees) $100.00 


4, 2 file cabinets (new or used) $50.00 
5. 8 to 10 chairs (used ) $30.00 
6. 2 bookshelves (or lumber) $20.00 
7. 2 typewriters (used) $7500 
8. Office Supplies (general ) $7500 


9. Mise. costs Moving furniture, etc. $50.00 


$170.00 (Approx. ) 


(Approx. ) 


Total $605.00 
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APPLICATION FOR VOLUNTEER CORE TASK FORCE 
Please print. Answer all questions fully.) 


1. Name Tel. Race sex 
Ze Permanent address City State 
3. Present Mailing Address City State 
4. Date of Birth Marital Status Social Security 
5. High School Attended Graduated 
6. Colleges Degree 
7« Employer Date Position 
8. What Civil Rights groups do you belong to: 
How Long? 
9. If accepted, I will adhere to all direction from the Regional Office 
and Staff as prescribed to in the project. yes no ~ 
10. I will be avaiable from to = 


14. I believe in CORE's program of nonviolent direct action against 
racism and hereby apply for participation in the Volunteer East Harlem 
Project. I understand that arrest or injury to me might result and 
that by signing this application I waive all rights to damages against 
CORE - The Congress of Racial Equality, its directors, officers and 
all others in any way connected with the Volunteer Project. 


Signed, 
(Applicant) 
Signed (Parent or legal guardian must 
sign if applicant is under 21 
Address | years of age) 


Phone 


12. On another sheet please state why you wnat to join this 
project, give your previcus experience with nonviolent cirect action; 
and your experience in working with people and community organizations. 


13. Do your have a car you can use on the project? 
(Return applications to: Joyce Ware, CORE Regional Office 
48 W. 125th St. 
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April 30, 1965 
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Congress of Racial Equality 
Mr. James Farmer 

348 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A considerable time has elapsed without any communication 
from your office concerning the matter of indebtedness of the East 


River CORE. 


| This company furnished transportion from New York City to 

Albany, New York as instructed by a Tina Lawrence and a check in the 
amount of $368.00 was issued by Miss Lawrence. Said check was returned 
from the bank due to the fact that a second signature was missing. 


Subsequently, we have been told on numerous occasions that 

| this matter would be taken care of but, to date, there has been -no 
attempt on the part of any officials to pay this company money for 
services rendered. 


This company has been reticent. to take any action to re- 
cover the amount of said check for thevwery definite reason that we 
have a great regard for the responsibility rendered and would never 
want to do anything that could embarrass anyone. 


May I respectfully request that you give this matter your 
attention in order that this account may be resolved at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Very truly yours, 
ROCKLAND COACHES, INC. 


tamer were LOA 
“Samuel Meyers 


Charter Manager uf 
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DELUXE COACHES TO HIRE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
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May 7, 1965 


nk Carling 
Pearl Street 
New Yerk, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: 


We have received baa letter ern yy 
interest in ferming 


te 
interest in forming a CORE chapter, and are glad te 
the Festiham 


campus. 


The field ponomwene ass te your area is Joyce 
Ware and she can be reached at eur Nertheastern Regional 
Office, 48 W. 125th St., NYC. Te, nO, EN. 9-0100, 
We are netifying her of your désire te form a CORE 
chapter. I suggest you call her as seen as pessibie 
00 eee ete eae ee ae ee ee 
end classes on 14. After she vo group and 

will be sent. 
may use the 


sent te 
name 


After reeeiving notification frem us, and when 
you have your greup fermed and efficers elected, be 
wee ee oe eal ee names and addresses and phene 

fone et » 80 that we may add them te 
tao oenbene 


If yeu have any questiens, please de net hesitate 
te centact us. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


Sh, See wy 
ie ae 


4-j{Gregory Hall 
State Univ. College 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
December 26, 1964 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N,. b ate 


Dear Sirs 

We are trying to form a Civil Rights group on 
campus, basing it at first on a tutorial service and 
perhaps later becoming a regular branch. We would 
appreciate any information you could send us to help 
in our endeavor. 


Thank you very much for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


Welle Chthir. 
Nettie Atkins 


December 11, 1964 


| Mr. Hoel D. Austin 

iat | Appraiser 
Real Estate Broker 
271 West 125th Street 
Room 200 
Hew York 27, N.Y.C, 


Dear Mr. Austin: 


Thenk you for your letter of December 2 end the kind words 
you had to say sbout my appearance on television. 


We are very glad for your interest in the proposed Block 
Associations, and appreciate the offer of your services. 
However, it will be.awhile before we are able to put these 
plans into effect: Imthe meantime, I am forwarding your 
letter to Mr. Louis Smith, Director of ovr North East 


Regional office. He will contact you as soon as the progrem | 


gets under way. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


Wie 
Cc: Leuis Smith 
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OFFICERS January 22, 1965 
Rev. Amos H. CARNEGIE 
. PRESIDENT z 


Rev. EUGENE S. CALLENDER 
ist VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mr. JOSEPH HERZBERG ir, Seymore Simpson 


Dr. ROLAND E. GUNNING 100 “alnut avenue 


3RD VICE-PRESIDENT e 
Mr. EDWARD M. MURRAIN Bronx, lie ts 


SECRETARY 
Mr. JAMES W. RANDoLtePH Dear Tir, Simpson: 
TREASURER 
DIRECTORS I called at your 125th Street Super Market in Harlem yester~ 


Rev. AMos H. CARNEGIE day and talked with your Assistent l’anager there about our ATICNAL 
REV. EUGENE S. CALLENDER SHLF<$ULF PROGRAM, by which we hope to abolish slums from our de 
Mr.’ JOSEPH HERZBERG facto sesregated communities, throughout the Umited States, begin- 
Dr. ROLAND E. GuNNiING Ming in Harlem, the most talked—about and written—about slum comm— 
Mr. JAMES W. RANDoteH nity in the country. He has asked me to write to you, with a view 
Mr. FRANK SCHIFFMAN to enlisting your interest and cooveration, ‘‘e are organizing the 
Mr. Eowaro M. Murrain employees of the Suner Markets first, and the Food Family Super 
hLarkets are tne first to cooperate with us, 


: Our SELF=HELP PROGRAM is set forth in our first Press Release, 
a covy of which we are sending you herewith, together with a copy 
of our Pledge Card, and we shall be very glad to ibe favored with 
your interest and cooveration. 


% 


. 


: You willtthereby help us to develop a national reservoir of 
inter—racial understanding and good will, enable us to change our 
Country's image, at home and abroad, particularly among the young 
independent nations of Africa, and prove to the whole world that 
“Nite folk and Black folk can “WCRK TOGETHER, in the United States, 
to improve the general welfare of our great Country, 


You will also help us to learn to stand on our own two feet 
and lift ourselves by our own bootstraps, and roll some of our econ— 
omic and social burdens off our neighbors! shoulders, onto ours, 
where they belong, and just a little interest and cooperation on 
your part will do the job, for which we shall always be thankful. 
you'd be kind enough to grant me an aopointment, I shall be very 
glad to present our SELF—JuLP PRCGRAM to you personally. God bless 
you ASUNDANTLY] , | 


Very sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN BI-RACIAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


H. Carnegie — : : : 


President VV 
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result of last summer's riots. 
This compares with only fours 
“aceant stores as of December 
963, said Mr. Gregory, who 15' 
one of the city’s three Civil, 
Service Commissioners He 
propose ~ the - @iiecation Gt 
fois to constrict «2 i.000-car 
unicipal garage ag the first, 
‘tom in rehabilitating the bust-. 
ess area. and creating iavest- 
Tent opportunities and jobs 

The gerage, the first of tts 
kine in the Harlem area. would 
ne on 124th Street between 
seventh and Eighth Avenves, 
Mr. Gregory said: He noted that 
Robert Schiffman Tianager of 
the Apollo ‘Theater. had Sug-; 
rested it. along with an arcade 
that ‘would run to 128th Street. 
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scuinture, murais, peiniing, Keep in iia 
growing things, night tT chts.’ cf Alwsh 
$ is a most fundamental 135th ; 

proposa!l not only for Hariem,..nuc.— ' 
put itywide.” Mr. Gregory ‘growth e 
said in an interview... and I'tnat inign 
have the Packing for It of the swa | 
American: Institute of Arthi- ur .t ia 0) 


+, ~ 5 . me » a. “~ ou? t 
‘fects New York 4 mADLO:, COM- Be 


mitiee on esthetics” MAINTAIN a 
than 100 yvacani lots 

read. city-owned, which «hot said Mtesre 
he taken over by the Park Tie-. hich 
partment for “tot lots, t 

and sitting parks.” The ci 

Said, could apply for f 
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MISLEADING ADVERTISEMENTS 
CREDIT ABUSES AND GARNISHEES 
INFERIOR MERCHANDISE 
UNETHICAL DRUG PRICES 


- “~ 


Associated Community Teams, Inc. 
179 West 137th Street 


May 22, 1965 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Registration at 10 a.m. 


SW 5-0234 MO 5.7670 


HARLEM CONSUMER EDUCATION COUNCIL 
303 West 117th Street , 
New York City, N.Y. 


29 April 1965 
\ 


Tr 


Dear Community Leade:** 


| It is no secret that Harlem residents are shamefully 

: cheated by unscrupulous merchants. Shabby practices such 

: as over-charging, fraudulent aavertising and high-pressure 
sales tactics are common. Inferior merchandise is not un- 
known. The Harlem Consumer Education Council was organized 
to educate and alert the community to these abuses - also, 

| to mobilize community action in bringing these abuses to a 
| quick end. 


On Saturday, May 22, at 10:00 a.m., we are holding a 
community-wide conference on Consumer Fraud as it affects 
the Harlem community, at Associated Community Teams, inc., 
179 West 137th Street. Included among the participants will 
be Dr. Anna Hedgeman, Moderator; Hon. Percy Sutton; Sydney 
Margolis, Editor of Consumer Guide to Better Living; and 
Mrs. Carla Williams. Fan 


. Ry RIM gs * Gas, 


Panel topics will be, "Misleading Advertisement”, | 
"Ethical Drug Prices", "Food", “Credit Abuses and Garnishees”, 
and "Community Action". | 


We woulda appreciate your announcing this conference to 
your organization and urging tneir attendance. Many thanks 
for your support and cooperation. 


sincerely yours, 


A oS | : 


(Mrs.) Florence Rice, Director _ 
iarlem Consumer Education Council 


FR: mw 

enc. 

P.S. Please return the enclosed 
post card. 


organization at the Harlem Consumer Education 
ouncil Conference to be held on Saturday, May 
2, at 10 a.m., at Associated Community Teams, 


¢., 179 West 137th Street: 


j hoor Mrs. Rice, | 
é nigation. persons will represent our 


- (RESERVATTCNS . ~ “May 3 -~ May 13) 
Signed: | : 
Organization: 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Chairman: JOSEPH CARNEGIE 


Board Members: 
Victor Agosto 
Nehemiah Corry 
Sam Crawford 
Herbert Fields 
Robert Green 
Leroy Gwynn 


Morgan Hammond 


Aaron Hopkins 
Henry Hunt 

L. H. Johnson 
Lynell Jones 
Stuart Medley 
Leslie Owens 
Fred Randolph 
Walter Roberts 
Jessie Rademaker 
Alfred Small 
Sidney Terry 
Norris Tippins 


William Ward, Jr. 


HARLEM UNEMPLOYMENT CENTER 


139 WEsT 125TH STREET - ROOM 4 


NEw YorK, N. Y. 10027 
code R 4 40 


Director: J0X4 HAUGHTON 
Youth Adviser: DAVE WALKER 


Telephone: 666-0787 


vay 7, 19 65 
Dear Friend: 


As you know, the Harlem community is being threatened with 
the curtailment of transit services. The New York Transit Authority 
has proposed closing some of the entrances at nine different sta- 
tions on the IND and IRT between 103 and 168 streets. The TA claims 
this to be in the interest of safety, but, as we well know, it 
would only add to the danger of attack or mugging for women working 
at night, who would have to walk several more blocks to the subway. 


In Brooklyn, the Pratt Area Neighborhood Council succeeded 
in having an entrance at the Clinton and Washington station re- — 
opened by staging a demonstration around the Transit Authority. If 
we move promptly, we can also prevent the closing of subway entrances 
in the Harlem community. 


If we do not protest, but allow these station entrances to 
be closed without objection, then the next move of the Transit 
Authority will be a fare increase. This Yarlem, plagued by mass 
unemployment, can ill afford. 


Therefore the Rénk and File committee of the Transit 
Yorkers Union is calling a community-wide meeting to discuss and 
plan action to protest the closing of entrances to these nine sta- 
tions. The meeting will be held Thursday, May 13, at 8 Pu, at 
the Harlem Unemployment Center, 139 West 125th Street, Room ). 


The participation of all community organizations, as well 
as of all interested people, is essential for success. Therefore 
we strongly urge you to attend the meeting this coming Thursday, 
or to send another person in your stead. 

Sincerely, 


Prph Cmpagei 


Joseph Carnegie 


JOBS OR INCOME FOR THE JOBLESS 


* 
’ 


} 


/ ARE YOU A WORKING MAN OR WOMAN? 
: 4D THE CUTTING OF 
TRANSIT SERVICES 
IN THE HARLEM COMMUNILY 
AND THE PENDING 25¢ FARE 


Under the guise of transit safety, the NYC Transit Authority, with the full backing 
of Mayor Wagner, and Michael J. Quill, President of the Transport Workers Union, 
has proposed the closing of nine additional subway entrances in the Harlem comnunity. 


They are: 

On the D train, the center of the mezzanine on the 155th St. station. 

On the A train, the north end of the mezzanine of the 168th St. station, 
the center of the mezzanine of the 163rd St. station, the south end 
of the mezzanine of the 155th St. station, and the north end of the 
northbound platform on the 155th St. station and the 110th St. station. 

On the Broadway 7th Ave line, the south end of the northbound platform of 
the 116th St. station and the north end of the northbound platform of 
the 103rd St. station. 

On the Lexington ljth Ave line, the north end of the northbound platform of 
the 110th St. station. 


The closing of these entrances is in addition to the elimination of service from 
135th St. to 145th St. on Lenox Ave at night, which people in that area have suffer- 
ed for years, the closing of change booths and the lousy bus service in Harlem. 


IF WE ALLOW THE REDUCTION OF THESE TRANSIT SERVICES TO GO UNCHALLENGED, A FARE 
INCREASE WILL FOLLOW NEXT 


WAKE UP HARLEM - YOU ARE BEING SHORT CHANGED OF TRANSIT SERVICES! 


ATTEND A COMMUNITY MEETING TO PLAN COMMUNITY - WIDE ACTION TO FROTEST THE CLOSING 
OF THESE STATIONS 


TO BE HEID ON THURSDAY, MAY 13 8 P,M. 


At 139 W. 125th St., Room 4, New York 


Issued by The Rank and File Committee of the Transport Workers Union 
and the Harlem Unemployment Center 


For further information, call 666-0787 
Labor donated 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH MAY 10 1965 


Room 405 
112 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 


YUKon 22-3124 


May 7, 1965 


Dear Friend: 


| The summer of '65 is rapidly approaching, and we believe 
: it is imperative that members of labor, civil rights, liberal, 
business, and religious communities meet together to discuss and 
evaluate the pressing problem of police brutality. 


Many of us believe that there were two fundamental 
: reasons behind last summer's disorders on the streets of Harlem 
, and BedfordStuyvesant. While the most deep-seated cause of 
: frustration was economic deprivation, the immediate cause can 
: undoubtedly be found in tensions that exist between the police 
and the minority communities involved. And as you know, there 
have been numerous incidents of police brutality against Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans during the last few years. Large sections of 
New York City' s Negro and Puerto Rican communities have lost 
confidence in our police department's ability to deal with such 


charges. 


While the civil rights and labor movement, and other 
citizens search for the economic, social and political solutions 
to the underlying problems, we must not overlook the immediate 
issue of police brutality. We must work to alleviate the tensions 
between the minority communities and the police and to assure 
justice and hearings for the citizen as well as a non-prejudicial 
investigation for the policemen. 


A number of people have advocated the creation of an 
Independent Civilian Review Board as a solution to the problem. 
We believe this idea particularly deserves full discussion and 
consideration. We urge you to join us on Wednesday, May 26th at 
: 2:30 PM in the Brotherhood in Action Building, 260 Seventh Avenue. 
eo when we will discuss the matter fully. t 
CEN yr. 


SinceResy. (ij | fH 
fo oe oe 
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P.S. Please return the enclosed card as soon as possible. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Chairman: JOSEPH CARNEGIE 


Board Members: 
Victor Agosto 
Nehemiah Corry 
Sam Crawford 
Herbert Fields 
Robert Green 
Leroy Gwynn 


Morgan Hammond 


Aaron Hopkins 
Henry Hunt 

L. H. Johnson 
Lynell Jones 
Stuart Medley 


' Leslie Owens 


Fred Randolph 
Walter Roberts 
Jessie Rademaker 
Alfred Small 
Sidney Terry 
Norris Tippins 


William Ward, Jr. 


HARLEM UNEMPLOYMENT CENTER 


139 WEsT 125TH STREET - ROOM 4 


NEw YorRK, N. Y. 10027 


ary 440 
Director: Jim HAUGHTON 
Youth Adviser: DAVE WALKER 


May 17, 1965 Telephone: 666-0787 


Dear Friend, 


Enclosec with this letter you will find a report that begins to 
examine the true nature of the New York City Transit Authority 
and shed some light on the rapid transit problem affecting some 
l,,000,000 subway and bus riders in New York City. 


At our last meeting, called to organize the Harlem community, to 

protest the closing of subway entrances and the pending fare in- 

crease, the enclosed report was discussed at length and it was de- 

cided that it was absolutely necessary that demonstrations be called a 
against the New York City Transit Authority immediately to protest oe 
the further curtailment of service and the pending fare increase. ‘ 


We also discussed the situation facing 27,000 operating employees 


of the NeYeCeTeAe of whom 15,000 are blacke We have received com- 
plaint after complaint from black transit workers on the unfair 
disciplinary action meted out to them by the "kangaroo court" of 
the T-Ae and the collusion between the leadership of the Transport 
Workers Union and the TeAe which denies them any semblance of job 
security and equal justice. | 


The fear, hopelessness, and resignation that these workers mst 

live with every day prevents them from taking an active part, 15,000 
strong, in the many struggles that necessarily must be waged in 

the black community. 


Thus, those of our commnity that-are looked to for leadership can 
no longer ignore the threat the Transit Authority poses to our com- 
munity and the workers in the transit industry. 


We, therefore, urge you to attend or send a representative to our 3 
next meeting called for Thursday, May 20, 1965 at 8:30 peme at the j 
Harlem Unemployment Center, 139 West 125th Street, rm- 4. At this 
meeting final preparations will be made for the first of a series 
of demonstrations against the N-¥.C.T-A-, 370 Jay Street, to begin 


Monday, May 2, 1965. 
¢ | basectpe'( 


Sincerely, 


JOBS OR INCOME FOR THE JOBLESS 
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GAME OF "Heads, I win and Tails, you losei" -says Donovan's plan to the Ghetto 
CHANCE corrmunities, "I'm gonna decentralize this school system to provide better | 
ethnic distribution and. excellence in New York city schools, Practically |; 
every other group praised this new policy before taking t ine to read between the | 
lines, where it is casy to sce the same old garbage in shiny new ribbong Attached 
to this policy - very loud and clear - was.the arrogant asscrtion — "Heads, I win 
and Tails, you losej"™ Now it if cicar to all that Donovan and cormany do not intend; 


to disturb the "Status-Crow", but rather are determined to crect further barricades 
AGATUST ‘descgragatione - - ene et | | 


| IMPORTANT Donovan's nay decentralization plans conc straight Pru. Johannesburg= 
QUESTIONS "Aparthoid ~ low York City style". Now wo have complctcly segregated 

= llecgro and Puerto Rican districts or shovld we call then RESUPVATIOINS? 
Black Harlem is now.cut off fron white Washington Pcights, end Sp nish larlen fron 
white Yorkville.:.The same Icind of gerrymendoring :s projected for Bedford Stuyvesant 
ond Lower Hast Bronx, Then, to further ccmpound the fclony, the voard brashly - ; 
}declares, "There will be no transfers across district or borough lincs," Greater | 
ethnic distribution? ow each district or reservy-tion will havc its own ovcrsecr 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


these oversccrs to tale on greater responsibility? What authority, if any, will the; 
local school boards have? What responsibility docs tho lay Board and the Superin- | 
tenden t rotein? ‘What about the cormicxes as proposcdc ir. the Allen Plan? dow will : 
wo move toward the Educational Park? Will Open Enrolincnt or Free Choice Transfers } 
be ginger in view of Donovan's brash ceclerations thet there will be no moverent ; 


across district or boroush lines? Who hires or fircs the teachers for cach district? 
| These “and many othcr serious questions rst be enswered before HPC can an any * | 
kind of ae | 2 


- ed ecucation tor ALL’ children, «© \'. 


_ EDUCATIONAL PARK HEARINGS JUNE 16 


As uusual, the Board of Education has "discovered" a brand net idea - the Educa- 
tional Parke. Conscquently, on June 16, the Board has called for a hearing to de- 
termine the Board's position, to HAVE or <a Sa “Ses 
NOT TO.HAVL the Lducational Park devclop= THE GREAT ‘Lest. year the Board of Ed- 
ec as part of the New York City school MYSTERY ucation had Dr. ix Wolff as 
sy Stehe-. . : ' consultant to. plan an 

pee 4 Educational Park, Like many other pro-— 
FROM HEARINGS~" ee dates, - this thoaring!' pcsals that have been made t o the Board, 
TO CONFERENCE ~° has. suddenly become-2 'con - Dr. Wolff's proposals are collecting 
3 ferenec' in which cxperts dust in the back of some file cabinet at. 
orc supposed t.o present proposals for an 11C Livingston Ste What happened to 
Educational Park systems °Civic groups - these proposals? Why has.the Board’ not 


ond other organizations arc to be allow seen fit to further explore this icea? 
ed to présent their vicws AFTER the main Is the Board really interested in pro- 
speakers, If. THERE IS THB, Lither - viding quality integrated education for 
there is to be a hearing or thce-Board cf our chilcren? : | 7 
Education m st begin to do t.he.job which ; (cont Smued on Paye 2 ) 


it is supposed: provide *fuality eeeeret- 
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I wish te jeir HC and help 
_ Carry on its work in the 
‘school fight, Exelcsed 
find Rs ° ape 
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Address 


City Zip 


Tele _ 
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It is NOT oxough to ZU 
just ned i% ageoonant ip 
when you aro usosetted Y) 
with the facts about the @ 
damage done to our shilde 
ren by the BUAL school © 

system. Your $1.06 MEM- 
BERSHIP is om way that 
. YOU can expraus yeur supe 
pert ef efferts to oring 
about this eha.gore HPC 
is YOU, and ethors like 
you, whe soud in their 
buck te back the fight 
HERE IN NEW YORK CiTfY for 
a. better ederatiorsl deal 
for our chiildrenme Do YOUR 
part, Join H P C TODAY. 
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a ecaees anne ‘again the Board ef Eda is 


HABITS up to its same old bag of tricks» 
In this case abandonded JHS 115, 
which is. to become an elementary school mainly to reliew 
overcrowding in PSs.128 & 28, was promised modernization 
& renovation for conversion to elementary schoole This 
was to be done this summer se that it will be ready t9 
receive children in Septe 1965. Alasg this is net te 
bee Again the Board has NOT planned well enough, in 


PS 15. 


2¢? a teS5 


spite of the fact that they have kmown fer owr a eee. 


that JHS 115 was te be senvertede WHY? 


PTA ' Parents are uy in arms, and rightfully S@e 

ACTS A WATCH DOG COMMITTEE has been formed and ether 
- groups and community leaders are being asked to 
support the demand that the werk be done NOW. To help 


; gst this point ackess that parents of 115 will be having 


a "Toilet Payer” demonstration on Monday, June 14the 


Au parents in our community | are asked te join thems 


; THE LARGE sy Why is it that the heard. can not 2 Oa 
RUG TORS ively plan any program when it. concerns 


schools in which our children are in: attendc. 


. ance? - Why is it so difficult to plan the above pregram 
; that was known far ahead of time weuld not only be nec- 


essary but must be dona? Planning by our highly paid 


‘ staff at the Board is semething they do NOT seem capable. 
; Of doing. Is the Board really as i tla as it 


would appear? 

ttt titi ttt teeter etter 
4 If a modernization hcs to be iit hiateen 
“fin a school would it not make sense. to 
=i} carry out this work during the summe r 


in ieee of and acknowledging the “‘necesity 


(comtimusd from Page 1) , of integration as a part of the education:| 
- : : processe If they were, why were the pair~ 
WHERE WE. So far we have had picus ings NOT oxpanded to include MORE schools 
ARE NOW pclisy statements that have this FALL? Why is the Beard itself not |’ 
remcoi=cd just that ~ mere projecting or submitting plans for the 
et sent have the decentralizatien Educational Park that Dre Wolff presented : 
propesals ani this samo Board has been last year? : 
quick to soot eut that there WILL BE NO ; 
transfers between districts. or borough@e HPC We of HPC raise these many |., 
Hew can an educetional park be.set up VIEW questiens because there is no in 


unless Spadina are drawn from wide 


dication that the Board will act, 


areas? . forcefully ta push for the Educational |! 
| "ie Bei > eal le wee Park and effectively plan these as a part: 

TALK VW Urfortunately, ee Oy of a@ program to achieve integrated educa- : 

ACTION shows that the New York City: tione The Board has failed to act in the |} 


Boar4 of Education is NOT - ~ past.. There “kg no indication that this 
serious in its pronouncements of being pattenn of ineptness and failure will 


pee * 


cat a ae eee 


o* (eon 


AND ACT be SIX LESS class rooms in the schoole Added 

to this will be the addition of six graders, 80% OF WHICH WILL BS READING 
iy ON A LEVEL 2 te 5 YEARS BEHIND, What programs will be instituted this Fall to brirg 
| these youngsters up to grade: level? Will the loss of six class rooms mean in turn 


a loss of teachers?. Is this another case of the usual “Harlem be damned™ attitude 
2 the Bard? REE RAO RCO ORE A ROR a EE AOR AOR ROR OR OE 


EKAEKKAKREKERAKEKAKKAKEKERREKKE ERE 


| SR Re Re BO tr Ee 8 a Bee rag eae Bie aa Baa : 
we GREE REIS Pe eaabe eS, Th 
SPOTLI Gi HT ON SCHOOL 5 ee a5 Foe te este an pAET E 
(continued from page 2) bs gpa an PR a 
eae Hassan gee) IBIR ‘< DAY 
WHILE SCHOCL IS CLOSED, so that at least the major part | es 
is completed while school is closed? Well,. our Board 1 | 
of education seems to operate on the theory that if | E. 0 U A ee 
anything makes sense, that is what the Board WILL NOT t 
doe | 
WHY PTA The PTA.of J164 is up in arms beeause the A hearty, though be~! 
IS ,UPSET Board has failed to plan the projected werk lated, HAPPY BIRTHDAY +o | 
to modernize Stitt during the months whan EQUAL and its Chairiady, | 
school is closeds At least to. get.the major portion of Ellen Luyie. Sineo its | 
the work done during this peried. <A telegram has been . | founding, a lect of hand , 
sent to the Board and in reply it was reported that work and sweat have gone | 
plans are NEARLY completed and. bids on the contract would,| into EQUAL's program. to j| 
go out AFTER June 15. This means work MIGHT start. by build a resource library | 
mid Octobere | $e : of.school facts and, mre! 
| | : ak el | important, to reach many — 
| Like all the “Special Service" schools in Harlem, | parents in the white com-j 
| Stitt is treated as an ugly step-child.e The. attitude | munitye May your success : 
| at the Board continues to be “throw them a few crumbs in these areas develop 
] when we feel like it". The PTA. has undertaken to - . many fold in the coring 
: change this callous attitudoe ns yeeare. -..:,,, 5 io epee 2 
| THINK _.Upen completion of this work there will. 
if 


| DS, IG exe SPLIT Faced with the possibility of split sessions in the Fall 
| pe ol SESSIONS term, parents have met with the principal and Mrse Clarks Re-~ 


sults of these meetings are that ALL present incoming 


l O ST PAGE IN youngsters will not returne In addition, about 80 youngsters 


A he _ | will be selected to be bussed te PSs 75 and ®7e They will be 
| BENJAMIN BANNAKER sent in two groups after selection by pulling names from a 
| solf-educated astron-~/ box, 
| emer, surveyor, first eo | ¢ 
i clock maker, almanac | TRACHERS | Other. problems still remains A number of comp- 
publisher. Was born | proBrEMs laints have been lodged against one teacher 
in Maryland, 1751, whose. attitudes and actions towards parents and 
It was his memory pupils have drawn strong protests. Latest reports are that 
that retained the this teacher has been removed from the class - to the officd 
lost architectural typing.» 
plans for the city OFT aks | | | 7 
Washe ‘DeCe Banna- BROKEN EXTRA FACILITIES that were promised when PS 161 
| kers life has been PROMISES — Was opened a few years ago, have NOT been re= 
beautifully des-~ ' ‘alizede Wo language labs, special reqding 
cribed in a recent facilities and other special programs have found their way 
| book, “Your Most into tho schoole The youngsters are STILL functioning RELOW 


Humble Servant" by j|levels. Parents that remain are determined that these 
Miss Shirley Grahame | promi8es will be kept. This will be in spite of attempts by | 


»f 


Jthe principal to play one group of parents against another. 
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MEET TO ACT 


E: WHY THIS CBS (Citizens for a Better Society) 


ON B OA RR D MEETING? on June 8 called a meting of inter- 
; ested organizations, individuals and 
DECEN TRA L IZA TION | local school boards to. disouss and plan ACTION 
| on the decentralization proposals by the Board 

PR © PO SA L Si. of Education, -There was particular concern 


tecause as outlined new District 4 will consists of a total concentration of segregae 
ved schools. The small effort that has already been made with PS 198, in Yorkville 
end the cemnunity relations that have ‘been painstakingly set up will be totally 
destroyed because the new lines would aaperty cut oe from Bast Harleme 


WHAT IT ae At. ‘the mount, peopeseis and asvoddet tab | were around the: issués of 
ALL ABOUT the Educational Park and the effect that the decentralization will neve - 
. 4n undoing much ef the desegration that has beén accomplished. It was. 
strongly expressed that this particular decentralization plan‘will only a 
the. Censentrasson: ef ghette schools in emell compact districts. ; 


DONOVAN | In light ef Drs Dondvan' s daddy assurances to white sides that NO_ 
PLEASES PAT eee are projected to ser ren across district or borough lines, 
it is ebvious that the purpese of decentralization is NOT to further 


integration but. to etve eer vo frightened waives pppeaes to integration. | 


WHAT By . o@nsensus it was agreed that a) ALL groupe will unite in drawing up 
ACTION?.. a bill ef particulars against this plan; 6) ALL groups will attend and 

| speak at the June 14 meting at the Beard while a demonstration is © 
carried on outside and c) a committee be formed to draw up propesals to draw district 
lines that will achieve the integration that we are demanding of the Board. It was 
stressed that the Board be urged to postpene consideration ef the ‘present decentrali- 
zation plan until a later date when the many od chia ie a ta this plan can be 
more fully considered. eae | se 


QUO VADIS? ; 2 ae Cee + ee eC: 
DECENTRALIZATION There was common agreement that: decentralization was neeessarye 
It is just that thie PARTICULAR proposal is NOT the type of de- 
centralization that will either further integration er provide the quality education — 
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Paes ta | JAPPEALS COURT UPHOLDS PAIRINGS 


: HPC “would 1 Like to jE_ COURT 

announce a special fe DECISION. ruled recently on'the legality ef the school 
edition of EWE Teatur- Ra pairings instituted | by the Board of Bévegtion 
ing the basic facts en at in Rochester and New York Citys 

the Educational Parke : 
| The Basic facts as te why|i- ti BACK- — 
‘lan Educational Park? What ‘f GROUND 


In its decision that oe ag last. Fall's e 


the Court held that the plan could net be con- 


; The. Shure of. Appeals, “by unanimous decisions 


- OAL. ON atl Tape ra ache 
7 cod mr = 


“pairings ef two schools in Queens, PS 92% 149 


How will such an idea fit]:: 

yinto the total picture | i 
here in New York City? F 
These and many more ssi}: 
questions will be answer- ili 
ed in the Educational “if 
iPark Special issue “or +3 


jis an Educational Park? VE 


strued as “arbitrary. or capricious” and simply refused te 
invalidate | ite ee. 4 

At the beginning of the last school term, PS 92, Elm- 
hurst, was paired with P§ 149, Jackson Heightse There, 
grades 1 te 2 were lesated in the Elmhurst schoel and 
grades 3 te 6 were to make up PS 1496 Special. programs 
were instituted and current reports shew that this pair- 
ing has been most successfule In fact it could be a 
model for expansion to a’ larger number ef pairings in- 
volving more schools» Tais.gould be another TOOL to 
effecti wily de ‘eh fa schools" of, New York Citye 

4. / 
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In this year of the riegoraity election the school fight enters ibid 
_ stagee .The success of that fight will depend in part on the weight of 
3 the Harlem-vote, One fact stands out in considering the political 
picture here in llew York City. The present Administration feels that the NEGRO VOTE 
TS ALRWADY IN ITS POCKET; therefore, it does NOT have to make an extra effort to 
act on ou. y direc} denands for qu ality ee educations 


‘ . 


In” ‘contrast bo! this, thio layor has pat dowm on several occasions with 


mat ARE 
ISSUES? New. Yorks! . white citizens council(PAT). and has assured them that NOTHING 
. ‘wWil.be:dote to upsct the present DUAL school systom we now have, This 
DUAL system is opcrating to the detriment of our children HERE IN HARLEM, The re~ 


VOTEe 


) mation and. colprise : the |) Pewee & mm IN VY pe reer 
.:. LARGEST number-ef-those [f° ~’ 7 fe 


‘Yated to Education? It 


OUR VOTE be used more 


sults of phis. system are: 


a) over 80% of our childves | eal school 2 to 5 
llathe ‘ P ae 
‘b) our chi pron comprise the mattis number of drop-outs » who UST leave school 
because thcy have nct received the necesgary preparation in the elementary grades so 
they can function at the junior high or high school level. 

c) our children comprise the LOWEST number that qualify for academic courses in 
high school and go on to colleges 

Gy our c hildren are:the ones most ain» effected by the development. of puto. 
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MR. LINDSAY WHAT iS YOUR «: arts 


3 = * «4 
$52 Few ‘= ht 
en; 7% “* Ast 


unemployable because they | 
DO WOT have the skills © 
and traininge 


COMM ITTMENT NORTH? 22723 ae cee 
ws ht tag ee dhe SPE ahah alse shat imate path oS 
Qk Fe Tinds SY, age 135 2 oust 
Congressman from Central Iianhattan's 17th 
District, announced his candidacy for Hayor 
of Mew York City on ley 13the — 


THe VOTE What does this 
AND Y.QU all mean? How 
is the vote. re- 


means that not only mst 


SELECTIVELY but every "Citics 
ADULT OF VOTING AGE: in 


Harlem rust REGISTER and 


arc for people ond for living" he seid. - 
“Milo can do better" he side 


Tm running a aepenen as John Ve 
saide 


| ae a Rombh Teen. peas 


In order to male this: Lindsay and on ny record" he 


force work to advantage, 


YOU, the reader must take 


THREE stcpS» 
1) make sure YOU are 
registered to VOLE 
2) encourage your re=~ 


latives & friends to do so 


3) exercise your VOTE 
ONLY for those candidates 
who have taken the strong 
position that the Board 


provide QUALITY INTEGRATED 


EDUCATION for alle. 
They must take a strong 


HPC WANTS TO KNOW= What care lite Lindsay's vicws on 
ecucation? How does he view quality education in the 
New Y ork City school system? He has stated that he is 
AGAINST bussing for quality education, Is -integrated 
ecucation only for the South, Mre —"" WHAT IS YOUR 
COMLIITT TiSuT HORTH? . | 


Mr. Lindsey, what is y our view on integration of housing 
WHAT IS ¥ OUR COMMLTTIGUT NORTH? 


j ile ‘Lindsay 


These and many other qucstions conccrn US, 
ENT NORTH? 


ond we must know - WHIT IS Y OUR COMHTTi: 


position calling for the end of the present illegal, ‘detrimental and murderous DUAL 
system which operates OI’Y¥-to head our children into a dead end of unemployment, de- 
— mis-education. and another 100 years of mental slaverye 
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Afro-Americans have launched a na’ 
BI-RAC IAL ASSOCIATION , INC -=by which 
their de facto segregated communities, 
which they believe is their responsibil 
except and until they do it themselves. 

One of the objectives of their ché 
work. ander the Membership Corporations 

MT? pouiic’ the race that, the er 
of responsibility must go together, for 
exist apart!" | 

To accomplish this great objective 
very simple, and easy, and painless, ar 
White people, they believe, are just as 
Afro-Americans' de facto segregated con 
themselves, having regard to the manner 
about in the Press, every employer of t 
asked to cooperate with them in a DOLLA 
by which every employed Afro-American w 
tion and pay a membership fee of a-doll 

“Each employee will be asked to sig 
employer to deduct a-dollar-a-month fro 
of each month, and send it by check to 
Office Box 716, Manhattanville Station, 

Every employer will be asked to gi 
to present its SELF-HELP PROGRAM to his 
hour convenient to him and them, and as! 
Authorizing him to make the deducticns, 
cintion. | 

Every Afro-American clergyman, eve: 
pharmacist, every lawyer, every undertal 
dresser, every farmer, and every self-e 
be asked to pay the DOLLAR-A=-MUNTH MEMB! 
or semi-annually, if possible, and send 


at its Post Offize Box 716, Manhatsanvi: 


(More) 


nase nied 


ae — 


3SS_RELEASE 


od a national SELF-HELP MOVEMENT-~AMERICAN 
which they hope to abolish slums from 
ities, throughout the United States, 
yonsibility, and it will never be dme, 
iselves,. 

eir charter, granted by the State of New 
rations Law, reads as follows: 

the enjoying of rights and the assuming 


ier, for like Siamese Twins, they cannot 


jective, the Association has adopted a 
ess, and novel SELF-HELP PROGRAM. Since 

just as much ashamed of the slums in 
ted communities, as the Afro-Americans 

manner in which these slums are written 
er of two or more Afro-Americans will be 
a DOLLAR-A-MONTH PAY ROLL DEDUCTION PLAN, | ' 
rican will be asked to join the Associa~— | 
' a~dollar-a-month, for TEN YEARS. 

to sign a Pledge Card, authorizing his 
nth from his pay, on the first pay day 

eck to the Association, at its Post 
tation, New York, N. Y¥. 10027. 
d to give the Association an opportunity 

to his Afro-american employees, at an 

and ask them to sign the Pledge Card, 


ctions, on their behalf, for the Asso- 


an, every doctor, every dentist, every 
andertaker, every barber, every hair 
self-employed member of the race will 
TH MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBUTION quarterly, 
1d send it directly to the Association, 


attanville Station, New York, N. Y. 10027, 


GEA spate “ in tet de at ~~ 
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listen ade Hay 


(More) a j 


Another objective of the Assoc: 

"In the carrying out of the air 
the fullest cooperation shall be soi 
Urban Renewal Programs, to the end t 
lic funds as are available for hous: 
Cities in which housing projects wil 
the appraising and condemning of dil 
the purchasing and demolishing of th 
of-modern apartments for the people, 

: Harlem, the moss adversely talk 
munity in the country, will be the gs 
it shall be an aim of the Associatic 
the most constructively talked-about 
United States, to which everybody wi 
munity and national pride. 

Everybody who contributes the 
LIYE MEMBER of the Association, and 
be issued to him which he will be as 
or office, as a demonstration of his 
ment of slums from our great Country 
‘There will be a special Life Me 
paid in advance; and it shall be an 
‘minimum of 100,000 such members duri 
The Association's first meeting 
on Wed, Dec. 30, at 3:00 P. EM. 
Schiffman,/at the Apollo Theatre, 25 
the Founding Fathers. The other Inc 
Murrain, Editor of the New York Cour 
District Attormey; The Rev. Eugene 5S 
terian Church of the Master and Mode 
Dr. Roland E. Gunning, one of Harlem 
Herzberg, Manager of Theresa Hotel, : 
founder of the movement. 

The officers are: The Rev. Amo: 
Bugene S. Callender, First Vice-Pres 
Vice-President ; Mr. Edward M. Murrail 
Randolph, Treasurer. 

The Sedbodation's apartments wi: 


regardless of race, creed, class, or 
j 


oe , : 
> Association's Charter is as follows: 
the aims and purposes of this Corporation, 
. be sought with City, State, and Federal 
ie end that it will avail itself of such pub- 
rr housing, and the aid of Officials of the 
cts will be established shall be sought in 
of dilapidated houses, looking forward to 
g of them, and the building in their places 
people, by the Corporation." 
ly talked-about and written-about slum com- 
e the seat of the fi rst housing project, and 
ociation to reverse this trend, and make it 
d-about and written-about community in the 


body will point with a deep sense of com- 


s the $120.00 in Ten Years will become a 

n, and a LIFE MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE will 

1 be asked to frame and hang up in his home 
of his having cotributed to the abolish-~ 
Country. 7 

Life Membership for One Hundred Dollars, 

be an aim of the Association to win a 

rs during the ten-year period. 

meecing was held in the office of Mr. Frank 
OP. Me | hir. Schiffman 

tre, 253 West 125th Street, wre is one of 
ner Incorporators are: Mr. Edward M. 

rk Courier; Mr. James W. Randolph, Assistant 
ugene S. Callender, pastor of the Presby~ 
nd liideratae of the New York Presbytery; . 


Harlem's leading physicians; Mr. Joseph 


Hotel, and The Rev. Amos H. Carnegie, 
ev. Amos H. Carnegie, President; The Rev. 
ce-President; Mr. Joseph Herzberg, Second 


Murrain, Secretary, and Mr. James W. 


snts will be available to all who need them, 


188, or color. . é a 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE NE YORK CITY 
TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


by 
Joseph Carnegie 


For the past twelve years transit workers and the people of New York 
City have been saddled with an Authority, the New York Transit Author- 
ity, which was estensibly established for the purpose of making the 
New York City transit system self-sustaininge The two major claims 
of those who’ proposed the TeA- were that: 
le An Authority would be able to institute wholesale economies 
through greater efficiency and more business-like managements 
2e An authority would take transit out of politics. 


Those who opposed the Authority maintained that its real purposes were: 
le To milk the transit industry for maximum fares while giving 
minimum serviceée 
2e To relieve the real estete and big business interests of all 
financial responsibility for the transit services from which 
they receive the maximum profits. 
3e¢ To weaken and crush the Transit Workers Union as the first 
step necessary to worsen the conditions of the workers and 
prepare the Lines for maximum profits 
lye To sell certain profitable parts of the transit system to 
‘' private industry. 
5e* To do all of this without public debate and popular approval. 


Qur experiences over the past twelve years prove without a doubt that 
those who opposed the TeAs were correcte Yet with the imminent threat 
of another fare increase, the increasing dissatisfaction of the riding 
public with subway and bus services end the growing concern over the 
growing crime rate in the New York City transit system, it is extremely 
necessary that discussions be initiated among the workers in the indus- 
try as well as all comminity organizations on the nature and operation 
of the NeY.eCeTeAe to ascertain whether or not the TeAe is in effect op- 
erating the transit system on a self-sustaining basis and further; to 
see if this operation has been in the interest of the riding public and 
the workers in the industrye 


To the claims of those who proposed the creation of the Transit Author- 
ity that business-like mansgement, economies, etce could make transit 
self-sustaining, the fect of the matter is that transit never has and 
never will be self-sustaininge This whole notion of rapid transit fac- 
ilities being self-sustaining is one of the biggest frauds ever perpe- 
trated on the people of New York City. The very law, Article 5, Title 
9 of the Public Authorities Law and the "Agreement of Lease" with the 
City, pleces the responsibility for all capital costs (news cars, ex- 
pansion of stations, all new equipment ) on the City. 


Until the Transit Authority was created, transit deficits, which are 
inevitable, were included in the City's expense budget each year and 
treated the same as any other mnicipal service. The City raised funds 
from real estate, sales, business and other taxes to pay all expenses, 
including transit deficits. 


Thus, the only reason for creating the illusion among the people of NYC. 


that the T-eAe would make transit self-sustaining was to set up an Au- 


thority to whom the 2e5 billion dollar subway and bus plant, bought with 
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taxpayerd money, would be turned over. This Authority would actually 
be the tool of its bond holders (bankers, real estate and business in- 
terests) and be required by law to charge such fares as necessary to 
meet its bond obligations and operating expenses. This, in essence, 
is the meaning of being self-sustaining. 


It is therefore clear for all to see that the real problem facing the 
City is where it is to get the money for all of the services it is ob- 
ligated to give the people of New York; Police, Welfare, Fire, Sanita- 
tion, as well as Transit. The same reason for a shortage of funds to 
carry on the services of all other City departments is the reason for 
the shortage of funds to meet transit deficits. It is also obvious that 
the T»A- was created to guarantee that the major financial burden for 
rapid transit facilities would fall on the backs of the riding public 
and the workers in the industry. 


The following figures should shed some light on the main reason why 
there is a shortage of funds for the City to render necessary services 
to the people of New York: 


le In 1932, New York City real estate was assessed at 19.6 billion 

dollars. Two decades later in 1952, at the peak of post-wer 

prosperity, after the addition of billions of dollars of value 

in new construction, the total assessed valuation was 19l;8 

billion -- a decline of 120 million. 

2e In 193, real estate taxes provided 8.2% of municipal tax rev- 
enues supporting City government. In 1952-53 real estate taxes 
provided only 53%. The 1962-63 budget called for real estate 
taxes amounting to only 39% of the total. Ret. 

3- The 1952-53 City budget called for expenditures of #lel9 billion. 
If real estate had continued to pay the same proportion of taxes 
it did in 193), their contribution would have been ..2666 billion. 
Obviously, the City would have not had any financial problema tran- 
sit deficit or not. But real estate was taxed only $623 million. 

i. In a report to the Mayor's Committee on Management Surveys, en- 
titled "The Financial Problems of the City of New York", Pro- 
fessors Robert Me Haig and Carl Shoup cite these revealing sta~ 
tistics: ; 

ae) Revenue from realty taxes in 397 cities with more than 
252000 population increased 28% from 1942 to 1993; in 
New York the increase wea 10% (p.51). 
be) New York City's tax on realty interests is substantially 
lower than that of Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Syracuse, 
Utica and Yonkers (p61). 
ce) With the large amount of commercial and industrial property 
in Manhattan -- more than in any other borough in New York 
-- real estate valuation from 1932 to 1952-53 dropped 25%. 
Thus, it is obvious that our elected officials have tried to solve 
New York City's financial problems by (1) increasing the tax on 
the small home owner, (2) creating the Transit Authority and placing 
the major cost of rapid transit on the backs of the riding public 
and the workers in the industry, and (34 imposing sales taxes and 
other nuisance taxes designed to rob working people. 


One of the dirtiest aspects of the Transit Authority's establishment 
twelve years ago was the role played bv the leadership of the Transit 
Workers Unione It is obvious that the only way there could have even 
been the pretense that the Transit Authority would operate on a self- 
Sustaining basis would be dependent on whether the leadership of the 


a je 


 TeWelle would permit wholesale economies and all kinds of attacks on the 

then j;,000 transit workers. At first Quill and the union leadership 
vowed a fight to the finish against the creation of the T-A+ Departmental 
meetings were called for every section of the road to prepare for job 
action to oppose the establishment of the TeA- But as soon as the mayor- 
ality election was over and Wagner was in, Quill and the leadership of 
Local 100, T.W.U., signed the infamous 195 contract with its notorious 
"Management Prerogatives Clause", which reads as follows: 


Without limitation upon the evercise of any of its statutory 
powers or responsibilities, the Authority shall have the un- 
questioned right to exercise all normally accepted management 
prerogatives, including the right to fix operating and personnel 
schedules, impose layoffs, determine workloads, arrange transfers, 
order new work assignments, and issue any other directive in- 
tended to carry out its managerial responsibilities to operate 

the transit lines safely, efficiently and economically." 


The transit workers have witnessed the virtual surrender of the TeW.U. 
leadership over the past 12 years.e They have agreed to wholesale job 
cuts (approximately 15,000). They stand hand tied by the contract and 
a grievance procedure as the TeA+- metes out harsh disciplinary action 
against workers for minor infractions of the Authority's rules. ‘they 
have done nothing about attacks on sick leave and working conditions; 
permitted heavier workloads and settled for penny-ante wage increases. 
Another example of the union leadership's surrender is their eomplete 
Silence about the maintenance policy of the T.4A- which has already elinm- 
inated hundreds of jobs, caused many workers to go before the kangeroo 
court after equipment failures, and threatens the safety of the subway 
System. 


The latest effort on the part of Mayor Wagner, Michael Quill, and the 
New York City Transit Authority to further eliminate vitally necessary 
transit services, ignore the demands of the workers in the industry, 
and lay the basis for a fare increase has come under the guise of 
"Subway Safety". With crime on the upturn in the subways as well as 
in the streets because of the sharply increasing job crisis the only 
solution that Mayor Wagner and city, state, and federal officials can 
find is increasing the police forcee Yet, a review of the transit 
Situation over the past twelve years proves conclusively that the 
present situation lies squarely on the shoulders of Wagner, Quill, 

and the New York City Transit Authoritye The Management Prerogatives 
Clause menticned above, that was recommended by Mayor Wagner's Fact 
Finding Committee in 1953, was clearly designed to lay the basis for 
drastic curtailment of service, elimination of platform conductors 
jobs, second conductor jobs, clerks, and the closing of booths, which 
is the main reason for the present unsafe condition in the New York 
City subways. Under the old Board of Transportation, as bad as we 
thought that was, conductors were assigned to the great majority of 
stations throughout the city, not only for crime prevention but to be 
of service to the people; to assist a passenger.who might fall down 
the stairs, get caught in an escalator, fall on the tracks, faint, or 
become confused or lost in the vast subway network of our city. On 
crowded stations during the rush hours conductors were assigned to 
every car of a ten car train to guarantee that passengers were not 
caught in the doorse There were second conductors -~ one on the front 
and one on the back -= to make sure that in curved stations no one was 
dragged along the platform and into the tunnel to certain death, as has 
happened with one conductor operation because it is impossible for him 


ake 


to see more than four cars from his position on a ten car train. Under 
the old Board of Transportation the entrances to the subway were open 

and pags<geways well-lighted; booths were open and manned for the con- 
venience of the public and to assure the quickest access to rapid transit 
facilities. The current hoax that the reason for the closing of subway 
entrances is exposed by a casual look at the location of many of the 175 
entrances slated for closinge It is also obvious that if the real pur- 
pose was safety, it would be a simple matter to station one of the 1,000 
city cops working overtime in the subways at those entrances of high 
crime incidence instead of further curtailing access to the subways by 


the riding public. 


Curiously enough, not one word has been said about the increasing number 
of breakdowns, derailments, collisions, fires and delays that have become 
the lot of the riding public since the creation of the N-Y¥.C.T-A. Why 
the silence on this vital issue by Mayor Wagner and Mike Quill? Anyone 
who has not been late for work because the doors wouldn't close, or the 
train broke down for one of a number of reasons -- many times in a tunnel, 
ey the train was turning up and everyone had to be discharged, is the 
exceptione The reason Mayor Wagner and Mike Quill are conspicuously quiet 
on the maintenance policy of the TA» is that they are well aware of the 
fact that the T-A- mst pay for maintenance of equipment out of operating 
expenses, whereas, as was stated above, the City is obligated to pay for 
new cars and equipment. Thus, the logical thing for the T.Ae to do is 

to let equipment fall apart and get new cars from the City, which helps 
maintain the farce that it is self-sustaining- In fact, even the new 
equipment is breaking down as fast as they get it because of their strict 
adherence to a poltey of "Breakdown Maintenance" instead of Preventive 
Maintenance. 


To add insult to injury, as soon as Mayor Wagner is re-elected and Mike 
Quill goes through his bi-annual New Years theatrics, the T-A- will raise 
the fare, throw transit workers a few more pennies, the bankers will col- 
lect millions in interest on TeA+s bonds, the cops will go back in hiding, 
more services will be curtailed, and the transit question will leave the 
headlines and be closed for two more yearse 


Thus, it is obvious that the only real solution to the financial problems 
of New York City including transit deficits is: 


Li To realistically assess Big real estate in New York City and force them 
to bear their full share of the financial responsibility of City government. 


lil. That the New York City Transit Authority be dissolved and the #2; 500, 000 
subway and bus plant be returned to the people of New York City with the 
City resuming their responsibility to the people of low cost rapid transit — 
service the same as they have the responsibility of Police, Fire, Welfare, 
Sanitation and other services to the people. | 


If further subsidies are necessary, these mst be forthcoming from the 
Federal government ari hot the people eliminating vital services and 
raising fares. 
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January 21,1965 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


On the morning of January 20, 1965, in the Social 
service Department of the Hospital For Joint Diseases, 
in the presence of several Social Workers and others 
from this department, Dr. David Tepperson, a Resident 
at the hospital was asked to sign a Negro's disability 
form by one of the Social ‘iorkers lMiiss Copeland. 

With hated in his tone of voice ihe said he would 
not do anything for a Negro because they are dirty, 
come from dirty homes, are Savages, fight among themselves 
and the lowest things on God's Harth, as an example he 
named Sonny Iiston. A-call was put in for Dr.Spinzier 


who took Dr. Tepperson out of the office. 


Please investigate this 


Thank you 


ry 


